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Ajiotheb  generation  has  arisen,  and  is  moving  on  the  pathway  of  life, 
since  the  days  of  the  Great  Bebellion.  The  active  soldiers  and  sailors  of  that 
terrific  civil  strife  have  become  men  of  matured  years,  the  scenes  of  their 
earlier  and  more  youthful  days  seeming,  in  the  advancing  time,  more  like 
dreams  of  the  past  than  stern  realities  of  which  they  were  part,  and  in  which 
they  were  active  participants. 

And  as  these  years  have  flown,  creating  the  impress  of  dreamland  instead 
of  reality,  the  asperities  and  heartburnings  of  those  days  have  been  amelior- 
ated and  dissipated  between  the  then  contending  forces ;  and  the  ''  Blue  and 
the  Gray"  of  the  present  day  live  under  a  common  flag,  have  but  one  com- 
mon country,  their  objective  point  the  same,  the  general  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  a  mutual  and  common  advancement. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  this  spirit  existent,  when  we  all 
feel  again  as  brothers,  of  the  same  kindred,  it  has  seemed  to  us  as  though 
the  publication  of  a  volume  such  as  we  now  present,  containing  as  it  does, 
sketches  taken  from  both  elements,  would  be  gladly  received  and  highly 
prized.  Our  stories  have  been  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources,  our  battle 
sketches  present  diverse  views  of  the  same  conflict — ^Union  and  Confederate, 
and  full  play  is  permitted  to  authors  on  both  sides  to  tell  their  stories  as  they 
deemed  meet  and  correct  from  their  individual  standpoints. 

The  sketches  of  character  and  adventure  are  written  by  able  pens,  many 
full  of  pathos  and  humor,  while  the  poems  are  among  the  best  of  those  that 
the  great  struggle  gave  rise  to.  Our  battle  descriptions  are  from  the  hands 
of  active  participants  of  the  events  which  they  describe,  and  for  interest  and 
truth,  in  the  brief  form  in  which  they  are  presented,  cannot  be  excelled. 
Throughout  the  whole  design  of  our  work  we  have  endeavored  to  preserve 
the  record  of  fact  and  not  of  fiction.    In  almost  every  case,  even  in  the  love 
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adventures,  the  foundation  is  based  upon  practical,  true  statements  of  life 
events,  though  the  names  have  been  changed.  In  other  cases,  the  names  and 
circumstances  are  given  precisely  as  they  occured,  and  many  an  old  soldier 
will  recognize  familiar  titles,  scenes  and  incidents. 

Every  variety  of  camp  life  and  bivouac,  the  march,  the  slrirmiBh,  charge, 
and  battle,  are  delineated  in  graphic  form,  enchaining  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  the  first  page  to  the  last;  while  the  selection  of  poems  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  that  has  graced  any  work  relating  to  the  late  war. 

In  presenting  our  work  to  the  former  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  we  feel  that  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  many  of 
the  articles  published  were  written  years  ago ;  that  they  then  presented  the 
ideas  of  the  writers,  fresh  from  the  conflict,  and  that  we  have  printed  them  as 
they  were  written,  setting  down  "naught  in  malice,  but  with  charity  for  all." 
We  earnestly  beUeve  that  no  line  appears  herein  which  should  cause  a  spark 
of  bitter  feeling,  but  that,  presenting  all  sides  alike,  our  book  will  be  found 
to  contain  information,  entertainment,  and  amusement  that  can  be  read  any- 
where, and  at  any  time,  and  afford  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  reader. 
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OMBADES!  the  charm  that  gathers  us  to-nighti 
Is  oommon  interest  in  the  cause  of  right : 
JThe  strongest  bond  that  bearded  men  can  know. 
The  soldier's  brotherhood  of  weal  and  woe; 
The  fellowship  of  camp,  and  march,  and  fraj, 
0{  many  a  weary  night  and  toilsome  day. 
Of  dangers  and  fatigues  together  met, 
Of  arduotis  service  in  a  cause  as  grand 
As  history  owns,  in  any  age  or  land. 
This  is  our  bond,  and  this  our  sacred  tie 
One  pride,  one  glory,  one  fraternity. 
Though  strangers  we,  and  each  to  each  unknown, 
Though  different  badges  on  our  caps  hare  shone, 

As  parted  friends,  re-union  find  afar 

In  looking  upward  to  the  same  bright  star. 

We  own  all,  brothers,  o'er  whose  head  the  dear 

Old  starry  flag  has  streamed  to  guide  and  cheer. 

What  memories  throng  to-night  each  wakened  brain 
What  scenes  familiar  visit  us  again: 
How  loudly  do  our  softened  thoughts  recur 
To  days  of  burnished  gun  and  clanking  spur; 
The  canvas  camp  with  streets  of  dingy  white, 
The  barrack  huts,  with  pine  and  holly  bright; 
The  rampart  slopes,  of  sand  and  reddish  clay ; 
The  smc^e  vnreaths,  floating  upward  far  away; 
The  miry  road,  where  mule  teams  toil  along, 
Urged  on  by  imprecations  loud  and  strong. 
The  artillery  park,  a  wilderness  of  wheels, 
Besounding  with  its  frequent  bugle  peals ; 
The  leafy  stables  of  the  cavalry : 
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The  signal  flags  wig-waggling  on  high; 
Brigade  headquarters  gay  with  orderlies ; 
The  sanitary  depot  of  supplies; 
And  where  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  sunlight  &]ls, 
The  red  flags  of  the  general  hospitals. 

'Within  each  camp  how  well  we  bring  to  mind 

The  sentry  to  his  listless  beat  confined; 

The  shining  stacks  before  the  guard-house  door; 

The  prisoners  pacing  still  the  track  they  wore. 

The  Colonel^s  tent  a  little  paradise 

Disclosing  comforts  rare  to  envious  eyes ; 

The  wall  tents  of  the  field  and  staff  and  line 

Still  gorgeous,  though  a  trifle  less  divine. 

And  in  the  streets,  stockaded  weU  with  staves, 

The  humbler  mansions  of  the  common  braves. 

See  yonder  hut  where  lodge  the  happy  force 

"Who  help  the  commissary  issue  beans  and  horse ; 

And  know  too  well  from  what  they  save  and  steal. 

The  gourmand's  pleasure  in  a  good  square  meaL 

The  smoky  precincts  of  the  cook's  retreat, 

With  throngs  of  men  awaiting  bread  and  meat; 

The  sutler's  tent,  where  reckless  chaps  may  buy 

Embodied  indigestion — army  pie ; 

"Where  fly-bit  fruit,  strong  cheese,  and  crackers  staler 

And  sometimes  bottles  of  clandestine    ale. 

The  patriot  can  purchase  at  a  rate 

Full  seven  times  their  cost,  or  may  be  eight. 

What  merriment  can  peaceful  life  confess 
Like  that  which  animates  the  army  messt 
What  songs  so  cheering  as  the  songs  we  sang 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  our  rude  shebang  t 
What  simple  relish  in  the  morning  sup 
Of  fragrant  coffee  from  a  battered  cup; 
Or  yet,  what  draft  Falemian  can  refine 
The  pungent  bitterness  of  pure  quinine  T 
Ah  1  how  shall  feather  beds  and  bolsters  deep 
Restore  to  us  our  heartiness  of  sleepT 
The  sleep  a  soldier  can  so  well  enjoy, 
Whom  drills,  nor  calls,  nor  orderlies  annoy; 
Until  bis  peaceful  dreams  of  morning  flee 
Before  the  first  notes  of  the  reveille. 
And,  ahl  how  dear  upon  the  air  arise 
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The  bugle's  notes,  the  fife's  shrill  melodies, 
How  from  the  hills  the  noisy  echo  comes 
To  answer  noisily  the  noisy  drmns. 

How  courage  waved  his  hand,  and  duty  herSy 
"When  we  were  ordered  out  as  foragers. 
How  we  invaded  roosts  and  tater  pens — 
How  ruthlessly  we  charged  on  hostile  hens, 
And  how  around  us  rose  at  day's  decline 
The  piercing  death  song  of  the  southern  swine. 

Such  are  the  memories  of  the  camp.     The  field 
A  wilder,  brighter  portraiture  can  yield. 
The  loose  disorder  of  the  route-step  march. 
The  song,  the  shout,  the  witticism  arch; 
The  hourly  halt,  the  welcome  noontide  rest, 
Or,  if  the  column  were  more  sorely  pressed. 
The  grim  unresting  toil,  which  wearies  limb, 
Whidi  makes  the  brain  to  faint,  the  eyes  to  swim. 
Which  tests  so  well  how  much  a  man  can  bear 
Of  fierce  fatigue  and  physical  despair. 

But  when  at  last  the  day's  march  reached  its  dose 
How  fences  melted  from  their  zig-zag  rows ; 
How  ikx>n  the  woods  and  fields  were  all  alight 
With  countless  camp  fires,  blazing  warm  and  bright. 
What  merry  groups  are  formed  behind  iihe  stackB— 
How  unctions  glow  the  faces  of  the  blacks ; 
And  how  around  on  the  tall  old  ragged  pines 
The  upward  halo  of  the  firelight  shines. 

Far  in  the  gloom  the  picket  watchful  stands, 

A  trusty  rifle  in  his  hands. 

Behind,  the  glimmer  of  the  camp ;  before 

Darkness  and  danger — death,  perchance,  in  store. 

How  through  the  night  he  strains  his  aching  eye 

In  bush  or  tree  a  f  oeman  to  descry. 

Or  pauses  on  his  lonesome  beat  to  hear 

The  raccoon's  yell,  the  owlet's  cry  of  fear; 

'Till,  when  the  stars  have  nearly  wheeled  their  flighii 

When  dawn  first  enters  on  the  edge  of  night 

A  murmur  swells  upon  the  morning  breeze, 

A  sudden  rush  of  footsteps  through  the  trees, 

A  challenge  rings  upon  ihe  startled  ear, 

A  flash  a  shot,  a  rattling,  far  and  near, 
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The  brisk,  irregular  fire  of  akirmishers 

Sweeps  toward  the  camp,  which  wakes  and  wildly  stirs. 

Who  does  not  know  the  excitement  of  a  fightt 
The  faint  anxiety,  the  first  af&ight — 
The  whitened  face,  the  beating  heart,  and  then 
The  color  mounting  to  the  face  again. 
The  glow  of  battle  and  the  din  of  strife— 
The  unconscious  recklessness  of  Uf e. 
The  fierce  enjoyment  of  the  charge, 
The  high,  exulting  triumph  of  the  Tiotory ; 
•    The  hiss  of  bullet,  and  the  shriek  of  shell, 
The  roar  of  cannoi^,  and  the  angry  swell 
Of  musketry  along  the  stubborn  hnes, 
Where  smoke  floats  sullenly  among  the  pines; 
And  through  the  fallow  fields,  with  fatal  breath. 
Stalk  the  stem  messengers  of  deatL 

Who  has  not  seen  his  comrade  fall  and  die, 
With  glazing  eye  turned  upward  to  the  sky  t 
Who  has  not  lost  a  friend  in  scenes  like  thist 
And  who  would  take  so  grand  a  death  amiss? 
How  far  beyond  the  sick  bed's  slow  decay 
The  battle  path  to  death — ^the  nobler  way! 

So^  comrades,  in  this  mighty  fellowship, 
With  more  to  bind  us  than  a  word  or  grip. 
We  gather  here  to-night  thus  solemnly 
To  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  Hberty, 
To  holy  memories  of  our  duties  done. 
To  firm  resolves  in  duties  just  begun. 
To  brotherhood  with  comrades  in  distress, 
To  help  the  widow  and  the  fatherless; 
To  readiness,  should  e*er  our  country  call 
To  take  our  war-worn  sabres  from  the  wall 
And  strike  again,  as  we  have  struck  before, 
For  that  dear  flag  our  patriot  fathers  bore. 
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ATTLE  OF  Williamsburg. 


HE  first  battle  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  the  Army 

of  the  Potomac  was  fought  at  Williamsburg,  one  of  the 

oldest  to^ns  in  Virginia.     It  was  settled  in  1632,  and 

was  capital  of  the  Colony  for  many  years  before  the 

Revolution.    William  and  Mary's  College  is  there,  which 

Vas  endowed  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  with 

20,000  aeres  of  land,  and  a  penny  on  every  pound  of 

tobacco  Bont  out  of  the  Colony,  and  duties  on  all  the  furs 

Jjand  fikins.    The  college  buildings  were  designed  by  Sir 

OChristopher  Wren,  architect  of  St.  Paul's  in  London. 

The  colonial  governors  resided  at  Williamsburg. 
The  com  t;3  were  held  there.  The  government  buildings 
were  the  noblest  in  America.  The  governor's  residence 
wa^  a  magnificent  edifice,  with  a  great  estate  of  3,000 
acres  atta^Jied,  laid  out  in  lawns,  parks,  groves,  flower- 
gardens,  and  peach  orchards.  It  was  intersected  by  a  brook.  There  were 
winding,  graveled  walks,  shaded  by  oaks  and  lindens. 

On  public  occasions,  and  on  birth-nights,  there  were  grand  receptions  at 
the  palace,  as  it  was  called,  where  all  the  public  officers  and  gentlemen  assem- 
bled to  pay  their  respects  to  the  governor.  The  judges  and  counsellors,  in 
flowing  robes  and  powdered  wigs,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Colony  in  broidei'ed 
waistcoats,  ruffled  shirts,  buff  breeches,  black  stockings,  and  red,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  or  purple  coats,  with  gold  and  silver  shoe-buckles,  and  ladies  in  silks  and 
satins,  rode  up  in  their  carriages,  driven  by  footmen  in  livery. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  there  were  gay  times.  The 
town  was  filled  with  visitors.  The  wealth,  fashion  and  refinement  of  the 
Colony  gathered  there.  It  was  there  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  that  Patrick 
Henry  uttered  the  patriotic  sentiment:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!" 
It  was  from  Williamsburg  that  Sir  William  Berkeley  wrote  to  the  king's  com- 
missioners, thanking  Qod  that  there  were  no  common  schools  or  printing 
presses  in  Virginia.  Washington,  when  but  21  years  of  age,  mounted  his 
horse  at  the  palace  gate  for  his  long  journey  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio, 
chosen  by  Gbvemor  Dinwiddie,  out  of  all  the  aristocratic  families  of  the 
Colony,  to  bear  a  message  to  the  French  Commander  in  that  far-off  region ; 
and  there,  at  that  same  gate,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  on  the  22d  of 
Januaiy,  1754,  having  faithfully  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken. 

East  of  this  old  town,  a  small  stream,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
Peninsula,  runs  south-east  and  empties  into  College  CreeL  Very  near  the 
head-waters  of  this  stream  another  has  its  rise,  which  runs  north  to  the  York 
Eiver,  and  is  called  Queen's  CreeL  The  main  road  from  Yorktown  to  Wil- 
liamsburg runs  on  the  high  land  between  the  head-waters  of  the  creeks.  About 
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a  mile  east  of  the  town  the  road  forks.  General  Magnider  had  thrown  up  a 
strong  fortification  at  that  point,  which  contained  thirteen  guns,  and  was 
called  Fort  Magnider.  There  were  ten  other  earthworks  which  commanded 
the  roads,  the  ravines,  and  all  the  approaches  from  the  east 

In  pursuing  Magnider,  General  Stoneman,  with  the  cavalry  and  Gibson's 
battery,  went  up  the  Yorktown  road,  and  came  out  of  the  dense  forest  in  front 
of  Fort  Magnider.  The  guns  opened  fire,  throvnng  shells,  which  killed  a{Ld 
wounded  several  of  the  cavalrymen.  Gibson  brought  his  battery  into  position 
and  replied.  The  Sixth  Begular  Cavalry  moved  on  toward  the  Fort,  but  were 
met  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  were  compelled  to  fall  back  with  the  loss  of 
eighty  men.  Gibson  was  obliged  to  move  his  guns,  for  the  batteries  in  the  fort 
had  the  range  of  his  position.  The  mud  was  deep,  and  one  of  the  guns  sunk 
to  the  axle.  The  horses  tugged  and  pulled,  but  they  also  sunk.  Other  horses 
were  added,  but  the  ground  was  marshy,  and  the  guns  and  horses  went  still 
deeper. 

The  rebel  gunners  saw  the  confusion,  and  threw  their  shells  upon  the 
spot.  Some  burst  harmlessly  upon  the  air,  some  fell  into  the  sand,  others  tore 
up  the  ground  and  covered  the  artillerymen  with  earth,  others  burst  among  the 
horses  and  men.  The  rebel  infantry  came  down  on  a  run,  and  Captain  Gibson 
was  obliged  to  leave. 

The  night  came  on  dark  and  dismal  The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The 
troops,  who  *  had  been  marching  all  day,  were  drenched.  The  roads  were 
narrow  and  muddy.  There  was  a  want  of  arrangement  in  the  order  of  march- 
ing, and  the  divisions  became  confused.  Wagons  broke  down,  artillery  sank 
in  the  mire,  but  the  troops  were  eager  to  get  at  the  enemy,  who  had  eluded 
their  commander  at  Manassas,  and  again  at  Yorktown.  They  marched,  some 
of  them,  till  midnight,  and  then,  without  kindling  a  fire,  lay  down,  drenched, 
upon  the  dead  forest  leaves,  having  had  no  dinner  and  without  a  supper.  The 
rain-drops  dripped  from  the  trees  through  the  night,  but  the  soldiers  were  in 
line  at  daybreak,  ready  to  move  again  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

General  Hooker,  being  in  advance  of  the  Lee's  Mills  road,  came  upon  the 
enemy's  pickets  posted  along  a  deep  ravine  above  the  mill-pond,  on  the  stream 
which  empties  into  College  Creek.  General  Smith's  division,  when  the  advance 
was  made  from  Yorktown,  was  on  the  Lee's  Mills  road,  but  it  moved  tov^ard 
the  north  and  came  in  front  of  the  enemy  on  the  Yorktown  road. 

General  Hooker's  skirmishers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  enemy,  dashed  on 
and  drove  them  across  the  ravine,  and  approached  within  musket-shot  of  the 
fort.  The  artillery  in  the  fort  opened  with  a  rapid  fire  of  shells,  but  the  skir- 
mishers concealed  themselves  in  the  underbrush,  and  gave  so  deadly  a  fire  that 
they  sil^oed  the  guns.  No  gunner  could  show  his  head  without  getting  a  ball 
through  it. 

General  Hooker  formed  his  division  in  line  of  battle.  His  first  brigade 
was  commanded  by  General  Sickles,  and  was  composed  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th 
and  6th  Excelsior  Eegiments  from  New  York.      His  second  brigade— G^eral 
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Gh-over's — ^was  cdtaiposed  of  the  1st  and  11th  Massachusetts,  2d  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  26th  Pennsylvania.  The  third  brigade  was  composed  of  the  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  New  Jersey  regiments,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Starr 
— in  all  about  8,000  men. 

The  1st  Massachusetts  had  the  left  of  the  line,  then  the  2d  New  Hamp- 
shire, 11th  Massachusetts,  with  the  26th  Pennsylvania  on  the  right.  The  other 
brigades  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  noon.  They  formed  on  the  left  of  Grover's 
brigade  toward  the  mill-pond. 

The  rebel  force  in  position  behind  the  forts  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
30,000,  commanded  by  General  Longstreet.  A  rebel  officer  states  that  it  num- 
bered not  over  25,000. 

During  the  forenoon  but  a  small  force  confronted  General  Grover*s 
brigade,  but  in  the  afternoon  dark  columns  appeal  ed  south  of  the  fort,  and 
advanced  down  the  ravines,  crossing  the  stream  above  the  mill-pon  . 

They  attacked  Hooker's  left  wing  in  great  force.  The  skirmishers  were 
driven  in.     Bramhall's  battery  came  into  position  as  the  enemy  advanced. 

"Shell  with  short  fuses!"  shouted  the  captain  to  his  gunners. 

The  shells  exploded  in,  around  and  above  the  advancing  columns,  which 
still  kept  coming  on.  The  musketiy  began— quick  and  sharp  volleys — ^yet  the 
lines  came  on;  across  the  open  space  and  through  the  woods. 

"Canister  and  spherical  case!"  was  the  order  given  to  the  gunnera 

The  cannon  spouted  a  deadly  fire,  filling  the  air  with  terrible  haiL  The 
rebel  lines  were  checked.  Foiled  in  the  attack  upon  the  centre,  they  advanced 
once  more  on  the  left  fiank,  and  the  contest  went  on  with  increasing  fury,  like 
the  rising  of  the  Winter  tempest. 

Grover  and  Sickles  held  their  ground  tenaciously,  but  were  forced  back 
inch  by  inch  and  step  by  step. 

The  contest  was  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  over  fallen  trees,  wh^e  men  fell 
headlong  in  their  endeavor  to  take  new  positions.  The  rain  was  falling,  the 
groimd  was  miry.  The  men  were  worn  and  weary ;  but  they  fought  on,  not 
minding  hunger,  thirst  or  exhaustion,  calling  for  ammunition.  Their  cartiidge- 
boxes  were  empty,  but  they  would  not  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  or 
desert  their  comrades  whose  cartridges  still  held  out. 

From  noon  till  four  o'clock  Greneral  Hooker  fought  unaided.  He  sent  to 
Sumner  for  re-enforcements,  but  Sumner  felt  that  he  could  not  spare  any  men 
from  his  front.     He  sent  officers  to  bring  up  the  brigades  in  the  rear. 

General  McClellan  was  at  Yorktown,  and  did  not  know  there  was  a  battle 
going  on  imtil  later  in  the  day. 

The  rebels  saw  that  Hooker  received  no  re-enforcements  and  pressed  him 
heavily.  TTig  troops  supporting  some  of  the  batteries  gave  way.  Th»  rebels 
came  on  in  a  desperate  charge,  shot  the  horses  and  five  cannon  fell  in  their 
hands. 

"Re-enforcements  I    I  must  have  re-enforcements  I"  was  Hooker's  cry. 

The  impetuous  Kearney,  whose  division  was  the  last  to  leave  Yorktown, 
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had  heard  the  roar  of  battle,  aiid  rode  ahead  of  his  troops.'  He  was  an  old 
soldier — ^had  stormed  the  heghts  of  Chepultepec  and  was  with  Louis  Napoleon 
in  the  great  battle  of  Solferino.  He  started  back  to  hasten  forward  his  divi- 
sion, but  it  was  already  advancing. 

The  brave,  energetic,  resolute  Berry,  who  commanded  one  of  Kearney's 
brigades,  met  an  aid  of  Sumner's. 

"Who  is  engaged  at  the  front!"  he  asked. 

"Hooker  is  at  it." 

"Is  he  supported  by  Sumner?" 

"No.     Sumner  is  taking  position  farther  to  the  right." 

The  road  was  filled  with  teams  and  troops  of  other  brigades  belonging  to 
Sumner's  corpa  Berry  looked  at  the  blockade  a  moment,  then  said  to  a  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  batteries : 

"Captain,  go  ahead  and  dear  the  road  for  my  brigade." 

"Let  the  march  be  upon  the  double  quick,"  was  the  order  sent  down  the 
line. 

"  Clear  the  road !"  was  the  authoritative  order  sent  up  the  line.  The  troops, 
the  wagons,  the  artillery,  the  ambulances  turned  aside,  and  the  brigade  went 
on. 

His  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  musketry — a  constant,  steady  rattle, 
like  the  pattering  of  the  rain-drops  on  the  dead  leaves.  # 

"Throw  aside  your  knapsacks,  and  place  a  guard  over  them,"  was  his 
order.  The  men,  panting  for  breath,  came  to  a  halt,  threw  their  heavy  knap- 
sacks into  a  heap,  and  went  on  again,  faster  than  before. 

Kearney  met  them. 

"You  have  done  well,  General,"  was  his  salutation  to  Berry.  He  stimu- 
lated the  men,  and  fired  their  ardor  with  his  own  wild  enthusiasm.  They 
rushed  on  through  by-paths,  across  pastures  and  fields. 

Hooker's  line  was  giving  way.  It  had  been  pushed  back  a  mile,  had  lost 
a  portion  of  its  guns,  and  the  exultant  enemy  were  advancing  for  a  decisive— 
a  finishing  stroke.  Many  had  fired  their  last  round  of  ammunition,  and  stood 
with  empty  muskets.  How  earnestly  they  looked  toward  the  rear  to  see  if  the 
promised  aid  was  ever  to  arrive ! 

Help  at  last. 

A  dark  column  comes  through  the  woods  upon  a  run.  A  wild,  tumultuous 
cheer  rends  the  au:.  The  men  who  are  ready  to  drop  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
who  have  confronted  the  enemy  through  the  lagging  hours,  feel  new  strength 
as  Berry  sweeps  past  them,  deploys  his  line  right  and  left,  and  becomes  a 
living  barrier  between  them  and  the  tide  already  rolling  on  over  the  bloody 
field.  The  enemy  advanced,  but  whole  ranks  go  down  before  the  deadly  vol- 
leys given  point-blank  into  their  faces  by  that  body  of  men  whose  brows  are 
wet  with  the  sweat  of  their  fast  running.  The  breaker  is  broken.  The  wave 
which  is  ready  to  sweep  Hooker  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  instead  of  setting 
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forward  begins  to  recede.  It  is  beaten  down  before  the  fiery  breath,  pouring 
like  a  furnace  blast  from  the  3,000  muskets. 

The  rebels  retreat.  Berry  adyances.  His  volleys  are  steady  and  regular. 
They  feel  that  they  are  a  power.  Kearney  sees  that  the  time  has  come  to  de- 
cide the  day. 

"  Give  them  the  bayonet !"  is  the  thrilling  order  which  rings  along  the 
line. 

An  officer,  young  in  years,  fair  of  countenance,  polished  in  manner,  who 
has  traveled  at  home  and  abroad,  the  same  who,  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  last 
night  at  Yorktown,  wrote  his  last  will  and  testament — ^the  adjutant  of  General 
Berry — Pleads  the  men  from  Michigan.  His  voice  rings  loud  and  clear  above 
the  wild  uproar.  The  men  follow  where  he  leads,  into  the  leaden  rain.  They 
fall  by  scores,  but  on — on— on— over  the  bloody  field— over  fallen  friends  and 
foes — ^they  press  the  foe,  regaining  the  ground,  lost  cannon — ^the  victory ! 

"You  are  the  hero  of  the  day,"  said  Kearney  to  Captain  Smith,  who  had 
led  the  charge  so  gallantly,  as  he  returned  and  reported  for  further  duty,  his 
clothes  torn  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 

"While  this  was  transpiring  on  the  left,  there  was  its  counterpart  on  the 
right. 

General  Hancock  was  detached  by  General  Smith  to  cross  the  mill-dam  at 
Queen*B  Creek,  and  attack  the  rebels  in  that  direction.  He  crossed  the  stream 
with  the  6th  Maine,  6th  Wisconsin,  49th  Pennsylvania  and  43d  New  York, 
Wheeler's  battery  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 

He  came  upon  a  small  body  of  rebels  who  rapidly  retreated. 

"I  can  go  to  Fort  Magmder  if  well  supported,"  was  the  dispatch  he  sent 
back  to  General  Smith. 

He  could  see  the  fort  across  the  open  plain,  smoking  and  flamiTig  and 
throwing  shells  upon  Hooker's  command.  General  Smith  sent  the  message  to 
Sumner,  requesting  permission  to  send  supports. 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  was  the  reply. 

Again  Hancock  sent  for  permission  to  go  on.  Smith  sent  the  request  to 
Sumner. 

"  Go,"  was  the  welcome  answer. 

The  troops  were  on  the  march  when  an  aid  from  Sumner  stopped  the 
movement.     The  rebels  were  threatening  an  attack  upon  the  centre. 

"I  want  more  force  to  support  us.  The  enemy  is  coming  in  superior  force 
to  attack  me,"  was  Hancock's  third  message. 

His  position  was  in  a  field  near  a  farm-house,  where  the  rebels  had  thrown 
up  a  square  redoubt,  which  they  had  abandaned. 

From  the  farm-house  to  the  woods  west  of  it  there  was  a  rail-fence.  Han- 
cock threw  out  his  skirmishers  toward  Fort  Magruder,  beyond  the  farm-house. 
Wheeler's  battery  was  brought  up  and  placed  upon  a  knoll  near  the  house. 
The  6th  Wisconsin  and  43d  New  York  were  stationed  west  of  the  house,  be- 
hind the  fence.      The  49th  Pennsylvania  was  placed  behind  the  house.      Two 
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companies  of  the  6ih  Maine  held  the  abandoned  redoubt,  the  other  companies 
of  that  regiment  were  placed  in  support  of  the  battery. 

Two  brigades  of  rebels  marched  out  from  the  forest  and  into  the  fields. 
"Wheeler's  battery  opened  with  shells.  The  rebels  were  half  a  mile  distant, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  fire,  they  moved  steadily  and  rapidly  over  the  inter- 
vening space.  The  skirmishers  which  had  been  thrown  out  from  Hancock  re- 
turned to  the  lines.  The  rebels  were  near  enough  for  canister,  and  the  six 
pieces  threw  it  into  the  advancing  line.  The  rebel  cavalry  dashed  into  the  6th 
Wisconsin,  but  only  to  lose  a  dozen  men  and  horses.  The  infantry  were  close 
upon  "Wheeler,  who  covered  the  hillock  with  a  murky  cloud.  Suddenly  his  fiie 
ceased,  then  with  whip  and  spur  and  shout  the  pieces  went  to  the  rear  and 
took  a  new  position  and  opened  again.  The  regiments  then  fell  back  and 
closed  up  in  closer  order.  The  rebels  again  advanced,  and  the  musketry  be- 
gan. The  fight  was  at  short  range.  The  battery  fired  shell,  canister  and 
shrapnel,  and  made  terrible  havoc. 

Hancock  saw  that  the  moment  for  decisive  action  had  come.  He  waved 
his  cap  to  his  troops.  The  officers  along  the  line  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  signal 

They  spoke  but  one  magical  word.  The  men,  as  if  animated  by  an  elec- 
tric impulse,  moved  toward  the  enemy.  Their  bayonets  became  a  gleaming, 
glittering,  bristling  moving  hedge.  They  broke  into  a  run.  Each  man  felt 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  They  heeded  not  the  deadly  volleys,  but  went 
through  the  storm  with  a  cheer  louder  than  the  roar  of  battle. 

The  rebels  did  not  wait  to  receive  the  blow,  but  fled  in  confusion  from 
the  field. 

It  was  a  glorious  moment.  Berry  at  that  instant  was  throwing  in  a  Hving 
barrier  against  the  flood  which  drove  Hooker  back.  The  battle  was  won. 
Night  came  on.  It  had  rained  through  the  day,  and  the  men,  victorious  at 
last,  lay  down  to  sleep  upon  the  field,  while  the  rebels  fled  toward  Bichmond, 
leaving  several  cannon,  many  wagons,  and  several  hundred  of  their  wounded 
in  Williamsburg. 

The  total  Union  loss  was  2,288.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  from  2,500 
to  8,000. 
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f  TONEWALL  f  ACKSON, 

A  STRANGE  INCIDENT  IN  A  REMARKABLE  CAREER 

HOW  A   NOBTHERN   BIFLEUAN   TBIED   TO   SLAY   THE  GONFEDFBATE    HEBO— THE    BULLET 
MISSES  ITS  MABE — ^A  QUABDIAN  ANGEL. 

HAT  was  an  awful  day  when  the  Confederate  lion,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  crept  upon  Hooker,  hidden  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. Lee  on  one  side,  Jackson  on  the  other,  and  the 
woods  around  ChancellorsviUe  shook  and  trembled,  and 
were  almost  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
'whirring  round  shot,  the  hissing  shell  and  the  screaming 
grapeshot.  Men  were  struck  stone  dead  as  the  battle 
line  advanced  or  retreated.  White  face  recruits  and 
^bronze  face  veterans  were  torn  to  fragments  and  hurled 
'^against  the  living.  Wounded  men  fell  in  their  tracks  to 
t  be  crushed  in  the  earth  by  the  great  limbs  cut  from  the 
the  trees  by  shot  and  shdL  Xhe  roar  of  guns,  the  crackle 
of  musketry,  the  fierce  shouts  and  awful  groans  made 
such  a  hell  upon  earth  of  that  battle-field  as  was  seldom 
seen  before  or  after. 
Fighting  Joe  Hooker  was  in  a  box,  but  not  a  man  in  his  great  army 
dreamed  that  it  was  so  until  the  long  gray  line  of  Stonewall  Jackson  came 
creeping  through  the  quiet  forest  at  three  o'clock  on  that  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered 2d  of  May,  1863.  The  light  earthworks  had  been  thrown  up  to  face 
another  way — toward  Lee.  All  lines  faced  Lee ;  all  men  were  looking  for  Lee 
w^hen  the  three  divisions  of  Confederates,  moving  with  soft  step,  took  Hooker's 
army  in  the  rear,  and  drove  one  brigade  pell-mell  into  and  over  another,  until 
veteran  soldiers  were  without  strength  or  presence  of  mind. 

A   STABTLINO   BEPOBT. 

That  awful  night,  when  the  wounded  were  buried  alive  in  the  woods,  and 
the  dead  were  thicker  than  the  leaves  just  broadening  into  full  life,  a  report 
ran  through  the  reorganized  ranks  that  the  great  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been 
killed.  Thousands  believed  it,  but  three  of  us,  lying  side  by  side  in  the  new 
battle  line  bom  after  night  came  down,  put  no  faith  in  the  rumor.  Why  we 
did  not  is  what  I  started  to  write  about. 

Stuart's  cavalry  had  been  following  up  Hooker's  army,  but  it  was  like  a 
rat  following  the  footsteps  of  a  horse.  Lee  was  so  far  away  and  coming  up  so 
slowly  that  Hooker  had  time  to  throw  up  light  earthworks,  seize  the  best 
ground,  fell  trees  to  protect  his  flanks,  and  make  ready  to  shatter  and  hurl 
back  the  expected  attack.     On  the  2d  day  of  May  his  soldiers,  hidden  in  the 
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woods  or  lying  in  the  fields,  washed  their  clothing,  wrote  letters  home,  made 
comfortable  beds  for  themselves,  and  were  not  in  the  least  troubled  about  what 
another  week  would  bring  forth.  As  a  deep  river  suddenly  bends  to  avoid  a 
bluff,  so  did  that  great  army  of  Lee^s  bend  to  avoid  the  Wilderness.  It  split 
in  two,  to  attack  at  a  given  hour  on  both  sides,  and  Joe  Hooker  sat  in  his  tent 
and  congratulated  himself  on  his  impregnable  position — considered  impreg- 
ble  by  him — ^where  two  great  highways  ran  along  the  rear  of  half  of  his  army. 
So  imiversal  was  the  feeling  of  security  that  soon  after  noon  three  infantrymen 
started  out  to  beg,  buy  or  forage  food. 

ABMT  POSITIONS. 

SigeVs  corps  was  on  Hooker^s  west  flank,  and  commanded  that  day  by 
Howard.  Part  of  this  corps  faced  the  old  turnpike  and  plank  road,  part  faced 
the  other  way.  Most  of  the  men  were  hidden  in  the  woods  and  behind  ridges ; 
and  up  the  broad  highway,  which  should  have  been  first  looked  to,  Stuart  was 
pushing  his  cavalrymen  as  skirmishers.  We  three  men  were  beyond  SigeFs 
corps,  and  on  the  point  of  entering  a  farm-house,  from  which  everybody  had 
fled,  when,  less  than  a  rifle  shot  away,  we  caught  sight  of  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance. The  cavalrymen  were  advancing  slowly,  evidently  expecting  to  find  a 
heavy  guard  at  some  point,  but  at  the  time  we  imagined  that  less  than  a  regi- 
ment of  Stuart's  men  were  Reeling  along  to  pick  up  stragglers.  We  at  least 
did  not  fear  them,  and  the  proposition  to  enter  the  house  and  secure  a  better 
view  of  the  roads  speedily  conveyed  us  to  a  chamber  window.  We  could  see 
but  little  more  from  that  post,  but  we  did  see,  soon  after  reaching  it,  that 
same  Stonewall  Jackson  ride  from  shelter  out  upon  the  turnpike  in  full  view, 
attended  only  by  three  or  four  officers.  He  had  come  out  there  to  make  ob- 
servations. Like  a  cat  before  she  destroys  the  mouse,  he  was  wondering  at 
what  point  he  should  strike  to  disable  his  victim  soonest. 

SIGHTING   THE  GENERAL. 

Grim-minded  and  sour-tempered  was  the  third  man  of  us,  and  wax's  hor- 
rors delighted  him.  When  he  had  taken  the  second  look  at  the  little  party 
sitting  on  their  horses  in  the  open  road  a  wicked  smile  crossed  his  face,  and  he 
whispered : 

^^By  the  hundred  gods  of  the  heavens,  but  that  chap  on  the  left  there  is 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Pm  going  to  drop  him.'' 

Old  Pete,  our  sour-tempered  companion,  had  a  first-class  Minnie  rifle  with 
liiTYi-  He  had  carried  it  for  several  months,  in  some  way  escaping  the  attention 
of  the  inspector,  and  in  some  way  always  secured  ammunition  for  it.  I  saw 
>iim  in  at  least  a  half  dozen  instances  shoot  down  videttes  and  skirmishers  who 
seemed  to  be  half  a  mile  away,  and  he  was  known  throughout  the  regiment  as 
a  dead  shot. 

There  was  considerable  firing  around  us  from  foragers,  stragglers  and 
men  cleaning  their  guns,  and  a  shot  from  the  window  nught  not  attract  par- 
ticular attention.      Besting  the  heavy  gun  across  the  window-sill,  and  having 
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as  steady  rest  as  hunter  ever  asked  for,  "Old  Pete"  was  ready  to  keep  his 
word. 

AN   ENRAGED   MABKSMAK. 

I  could  almost  count  the  buttons  on  Jackson's  coat,  and  there  seemed  no 
escape  for  him.  I  was  watching  him  when  the  rifle  cracked.  He  had  a  field- 
glass  to  his  eye,  and  the  only  movement  we  could  see  was  a  quick  motion  of 
the  head,  as  if  the  bullet  had  cut  close  to  his  ear.  The  glass  not  even  lowered. 
"Old  Pete"  swore  a  terrible  long  string  of  oaths  as  he  realized  his  failure,  but 
in  a  minute  was  ready  again. 

''I  hope  never  to  draw  another  breath  if  I  don't  kill  him  stone  dead!"  he 
muttered,  as  he  knelt  down.  Jackson  did  not  face  us  as  before,  yet  he  was  a 
good  mark  even  for  a  musket.  We  watched  him  as  before,  and  this  time 
the  bullet  must  have  swept  past  his  face,  as  he  dodged  backward.  The  field 
glass  went  down  then,  but  he  raised  it  in  an  instant  and  went  on  with  his  sur- 
vey. 

"Have  I  got  to  be  a  fool,  or  have  I  grown  blind!"  howled  out  Pete,  as  he 
looked  down  upon  his  unharmed  victim.  "  I'll  kill  him  this  time  or  shoot  myself 
in  this  chamber." 

It  was  dangerous  to  remain  there  longer,  as  the  cavalry  had  crept  nearer, 
and  Jackson's  aids  seemed  to  have  got  the  idea  that  a  sharpshooter  was 
posted  near  by.  Yet  "  Old  Pete"  would  have  tried  a  third  shot  if  the  Confed- 
erates had  been  in  the  house.  The  target  was  as  before.  He  took  more  care- 
ful aim,  and  yet  when  he  fired  he  saw  the  splinters  fly  from  a  railroad  over 
beyond  the  GbneraL  The  cavahy  were  then  close  upon  us,  and  our  two  mus- 
kets were  lost  in  the  hurried  flight  from  the  hous&  Half  an  hour  after  that 
Jackson  was  driving  our  brigades  and  divisions  as  he  wrilled. 

"  rU  measure  off  the  same  distance,  shoot  off-hand  and  bet  my  life  I  can 
hit  a  soldier's  cap  nine  times  out  of  ten,"  growled  "Pete"  as  he  hurried  for- 
ward, and  suddenly  overcome  by  indignation  and  chagrin,  he  battered  his 
cherished  gun  against  a  tree  and  destroyed  it. 

As  if  seeking  personal  revenge,  Jackson's  legions  passed  right  by  us. 
The  nearest  brigade  of  Sigel's  corps  was  picked  up  and  dashed  to  pieces  as  a 
strong  man  would  lift  and  hurl  a  child.  Eunning  along  with  the  amazed  and 
frightened  men,  but  bearing  off  toward  our  own  division,  we  picked  up  other 
muskets  to  replace  our  lost  ones.  Beaching  a  knoll  from  which  we  had 
another  view  of  the  turnpike,  we  halted  for  a  last  look  Over  the  heads  of  the 
frightened,  fleeing  soldiers — over  the  ground,  strewn  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments— over  the  blue  smoke,  just  beginning  to  rise,  we  saw  Jackson  again. 

KILLED  AT  LAST. 

He  was  far  away,  but  it  was  Jackson. 

"Curse  him,  but  he  has  got  a  guardian  angel!"  howled  Old  Pete,  as  he 
shook  his  fist  toward  the  turnpike. 

No  other  man  ever  had  a  rifle  drawn  on  him  at  such  fair  range  and  es- 
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caped  three  cool,  caxefull^'^-aimed  bullets.  His  escape  sent  a  thrill  of  supersti- 
tion through  each  mind,  and  from  that  hour  to  the  moment,  when  the  news  of 
Jackson^s  death  reached  us,  "Old  Pete"  never  spoke  a  word.  Soon  a  soldier, 
hurrying  along,  shouted,  "We  are  all  right!  Stonewall  Jackson  has  been 
killed  up  the  road  there !" 

"Old  Pete"  leaped  up,  whirled  around  to  face  the  bearer  of  the  news, 
and  savagely  shouted  back: 

"You  He!  you  lie!  you  He!  StonewaU  Jackson  can't  be  hurt  by  sheU,  or 
killed  by  buUet !"  But  it  was  so.  Lying  in  the  arms  of  those  who  loved  him, 
so  near  us  that  the  cries  of  our  wounded  must  have  reached  his  ears,  was  the 
mortally  wounded  General  whose  skill  and  strength  had  no  match.  While  the 
white-faced  dead  looked  up  to  the  torn  and  shattered  forest  trees,  while  the 
wounded  crawled  here  and  there  in  their  awful  agony,  while  the  Hving  looked 
into  each  other's  anxious  faces,  and  wondered  if  another  night  would  find  any 
of  us  there,  the  legions  of  Jackson  were  strangely  silent.  Now  and  then  came 
the  sudden  boom  of  some  great  gun,  sounding  like  a  deep  groan  of  despair ; 
but  there  was  nothing  more  to  break  the  silence.  While  men  rested  in  line  of 
battle,  having  the  awful  horrors  of  war  on  every  side,  there  was  one  who  gave 
up  his  life  as  he  whispered,  "Let  us  cross  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees." 


iHE  MYSTERIOUS  SOE. 


EAilPi  tramp!  tramp! — tramp!  tramp!  tramp! 

Company  A  was  returning  from  a  scouting  expedi- 
tion. The  road  they  were  pursuing  led  directly  to  the 
camp,  the  illuminated  tents  of  which  they  could  see, 
gleomiBg  out  distinctly  in  the  moonlight  about  a  mile 
ahead. 

Captain  Jones   prided  himself    upon    the  orderly 

manner  in  which  he  always  led  his  command  into  camp ; 

so  as  tliey  approached  the  promised  haven  of  rest  andre- 

^^poBC   for  the  night,  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  been 

^mmxhing  on  the  "route  step,"  were  ordered  to  form  into 

foui'  ranks,  and  to  "right  shoulder,  shift  arms." 

Soon  the  steady,  regular  step  of  a  hundred  feet . 
sendinn^  the  earth  simultaneously,  announced  that  each 
^^^\^  man  was  in  h'S  place,  and  "  keeping  step  "  to  perfection, 

while  tlie  voice  of  the  captain  was  heard  chiming  in  harmony  with  the  sound. 

"Now — ^you've — ^got — ^it — d — ^n — ^it — ^keep — ^it.       Left — ^left — !       Now — 
youVe — ^got — it — d — n — ^it — keep — ^it !     Left " 
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"  Whi-z-z-z-z-z-zip." 

"Halt I    What  in  the  d— 1  was  that!    A  buUetf " 

The  men  stood  still,  turning  their  eyes  in  every  direction.  Behind  them, 
and  upon  their  left,  extended  a  tract  of  open  country,  which  was  illuminated 
by  the  beams  of  a  full  moon ;  but  as  far  as  they  could  see — a  long  distance — 
not  even  the  outline  of  a  human  figure  could  be  discovered,  while  on  looking 
to  the  right,  they  saw  nothing  but  a  wide  stream  of  water,  beyond  which 
stood  a  few  small  pines  and  several  oaks,  scattered  promiscuously  together. 

"Dye  see  anything,  Tomt" 

"Nothing;  do  you  Jack?" 

"No;  guess  it  was  only  a  bird  going  past." 

"If  it  had  been  a  bullet  we'd  have  heard  the  report  of  a  gun." 

"I  think  I  saw  the  bird's  wing  as  it  flew  by,"  exclaimed  a  fifth. 

"Forward,  march  I"  ordered  the  captain. 

"  Tramp !  tramp  I  tramp !  tramp !  ti'amp !  tramp !" 

"  Now — ^youVe — ^got — ^it — d — n — ^it — ^keep — ^it  Left — ^left  I  Shoulder 
arms  I    Now — ^youVe — got — it " 

"Buz-z-z-z-zween — woo-o-o-o-rip !" 

"Haiti    That's  a  buUetr 

Again  the  men  stood  still,  looking  about  them  with  the  same  result  as 
before. 

"  I  think  it  came-  from  the  right,"  said  the  captain.    "  Front  I"  L  e  continue 
drawing  his  sword. 

The  company  obeyed. 

"Fix  bayonets!" 

This  was  done. 

"  Shoulder  arms !  Forward  march !"  And  led  by  their  officer,  away  went 
the  company  in  the  direction  of  a  group  of  trees  on  the  right. 

They  hunted  the  Httle  grove  thoroughly,  even  looking  up  into  the  branches 
of  the  trees.     But  it  was  labor  thrown  away.     No  enemy  was  in  sight. 

"This  is  strange,"  said  the  captain,  "the  noise  was  certainly  that  of  a 
buUet." 

"But  what  surprises  me  is  that  we  did  not  hear  the  report  of  the  gun," 
remarked  one  of  the  men. 

An  Irishman  belonging  to  the  company  was  seen  to  cross  himself. 

"Whist!  it's  the  devil's  own  bullet,  shure!"  said  he. 

"Fall  in,  men  !  fall  in!"  ordered  the  captain,  "this  must  be  reported  to 
the  colonel.     It's  a  strange  business  1" 

The  ranks  were  soon  formed,  and  the  men  again  upon  the  road  moving 
toward  the  camp.  They  had  not  gone  more  than  ten  yards,  however,  when 
"whiz-z-zip!"  came  another  of  the  mysterious  bullets.  This  time  one  of  the 
men  clapped  his  hand  to  his  leg  just  above  the  knee,  and  fell  in  the  road, 
writhing  with  pain. 

Three  of  his  comrades  were  detailed  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  while  the 
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rest  of  the  party  instituted  another  search  for  the  foe.  The  result  of  their 
efforts,  however,  was  the  same  as  before.  No  enemy  was  to  be  found,  and 
though  they  strained  their  eyes  over  the  open  country  beyond,  in  the  hopes  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  some  retreating  figure,  not  even  a  shadow  or  outline  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  seen. 

Astonishment  was  depicted  upon  every  face,  while  a  few  of  the  men  who 
were  superstitiously  inclined,  turned  pale,  and  shook  their  heads  omi- 
nously. 

Leaving  a  guard  of  six  men  under  the  charge  of  a  corporal,  to  watch  the 
grove,  the  captain  formed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  again  marched  toward 
the  camp,  this  time  without  interruption.  The  news  of  the  singular  affiair 
having  already  been  circulated  through  the  regiment  by  the  three  men  who 
had  been  deputed  to  take  charge  of  their  wounded  comrade,  the  Zouaves  had 
turned  out  to  a  man  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  party,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
*' heroes"  make  their  appearance  and  break  ranks  than  they  were  plied  with 
questions  on  all  sides.  The  captain  lost  no  time  in  making  his  report  to  the 
colonel,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  the  latter  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
to  the  grove.  But  his  efforts  to  solve  the  mystery  were  rewarded  with  no 
better  success  than  that  which  had  attended  the  exertions  of  his  inferior.  He 
returned  to  camp  half  an  hour  afterward  with  a  puzzled  countenance,  and, 
having  ordered  a  guard  to  the  rehef  of  the  six  men  left  at  the  grove,  he  retired 
to  his  quarters. 

For  three  days  the  place  was  closely  watched  by  small  details  of  armed 
men,  who  reheved  each  other  at  regular  intervals ;  but  no  enemy  was  seen,  nor 
were  the  mysterious  bullets  again  discharged  during  that  period. 

Accordingly,  believing  that  the  foe,  by  some  means  or  other,  had  effected 
his  escape,  on  the  first  night  of  his  ^^ debut,"  the  colonel  ordered  the  guard, 
which  was  much  needed  for  other  duties,  to  be  withdrawn.  Shortly  afterward, 
the  stream  near  the  grove  became  a  favorite  resort  of  the  men,  who  sought  its 
cool,  dear  waters  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  bath.  One  morning,  about  ten 
days  from  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  guard,  Tom  Kent  and  Bill  Tupp 
left  their  tent  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  good  wash  in  the  stream  before 
reveille.  A  brisk  walk  of  twenty  minutes'  duration  enabled  them  to  reach  the 
bank,  and  they  were  soon  after  sporting  together  like  "  young  gods  "  in  the 
refreshing  element.  Presently,  plunging  into  the  water,  side  by  side,  they 
struck  out  for  a  race,  and  Tom,  who  was  the  most  powerful  swimmer  of  the 
two,  had  passed  a  few  yards  ahead  of  his  companion,  when  his  ears  were  sud- 
denly saluted  by  a  whizzing  noise,  followed  by  a  sound  something  between  a 
gurgle  and  a  groan.  The  latter  noise  evidently  proceeding  from  his  com- 
panion, Tom  hastily  turned  himself  around.  The  arm  of  his  friend  was  alone 
visible,  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  the  water  of  which,  at  that 
place,  was  stained  with  blood.  Surprised  and  horrified,  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  way  to  the  spot,  when,  with  a  quick  dive,  he  grasped  his  sinking 
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comrade  about  the  waist,  and  bore  him  to  the  surface  just  in  time  to  receive 
his  farewell  grasp,  as  the  poor  fellow's  soul  fled  to  eternity. 

The  temple,  horribly  torn  and  shattered,  proclaimed  that  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  bullet — ^the  mysterious  bullet  of  the  unseen  foe! 

Having  gained  the  bank,  Tom  deposited  the  dead  man  upon  the  ground, 
and  looked  around  him.     But  he  could  see  no  sign  of  an  enemy. 

At  the  same  moment,  he  heard  footsteps  approaching  along  the  road, 
which  he  surmised  were  those  of  a  picket  guard  which  had  been  sent  out  on 
the  day  previous,  and  was  now  probably  returning  to  the  camp. 

Hastily  dressing  himself,  Tom  eagerly  waited  the  approach  of  his  com- 
rades, in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  that  which  had  just  taken  place,  while 
he  continued  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  keenly  upon  the  grove. 

Presently,  the  guard  made  its  appearance,  and  Tom  lost  no  time  in  relat- 
ing his  story  to  the  horrified  Usteners,  who  gazed  upon  the  body  of  the  dead 
man  with  feelings  of  mingled  grief  and  indignation,  which  the  fate  of  their 
comrade,  who  had  been  a  great  favorite  veith  all,  was  well  calculated  to  excite. 

"By  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  fiercely,  "that  *  bloody  reb,' who- 
ever he  is,  must  be  concealed  somewhere  about  the  grove,  and  we'll  see  if  we 
cannot  find  some  means  to  unearth  the  rascal.  Front  I"  he  added,  drawing 
his  sword. 

"Are  your  pieces  all  loaded?" 

The  Zouaves  answered  in  the  aflfirmative. 

"  Now,  men,  aim  straight  for  the  grove.  We  will  see  what  virtue  there  is 
in  cold  lead  for  rousing  this  invisible  fellow.     Ready ! — aim ! — fire ! " 

The  volley  of  musketry  crashed  upon  the  air ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
we  all  heard  a  wild,  unearthly  cry,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  directly  ahead. 

"Forward!"  shouted  the  captain,  exultingly,  and  the  next  moment  we 
were  all  in  the  grove.  But  no  enemy  nor  even  the  trace  of  one  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

"Boys!"  said  the  captain,  "the  devil  himself  must  have  a  hand  in  this 
business.     I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

We  returned  to  camp  carrying  the  dead  body  of  poor  Bill  Tupp  between 
us ;  and  the  whole  regiment  was  again  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  wonder  and  ex- 
citement when  our  story  was  told  to  them. 

By  the  colonel's  orders,  a  guard  detail  was  again  dispatched  to  the  grove, 
with  orders ,to  maintain  a  most  vigilant  watch — ^particularly  at  night. 

Bill  Tupp  was  buried  that  same  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening,  Tom 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  giving  an  account  of  his  melan- 
choly fate. 

"Boys,"  said  our  company  cook  next  morning,  as  the  men  stood  clustered 
near  his  fire,  discussing  the  melancholy  afiair  of  the  previous  day,  "I  am 
short  of  wood,  and  as  the  logs  have  all  disappeared  hereabouts,  I  know  of  no 
place  so  handy  where  any  can  be  got  as  that  very  grove  about  which  you  are 
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all  talldiig.  Suppose  you  take  three  or  four  axes  and  knock  over  some  of  those 
oaks.     They'll  make  capital  firewood." 

Knowing  that  our  dinner  depended  upon  the  cook's  supply  of  fuel,  we 
cheerfully  complied,  and  shouldering  three  or  four  axes,  we  were  soon  on  our 
way  to  the  place  of  which  the  cook  had  spoken. 

The  guard,  of  course,  offered  no  objection  to  our  entrance,  and  we  were 
soon  plying  our  axes  vigorously. 

"Halloa,  boys,  this  tree  is  hollow!"  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the  men, 
as  he  struck  his  ax  against  the  tnmk,  which  was  of  very  large  circumference. 

We  looked  towards  him  as  he  spoke,  and  saw  him  repeat  the  blow,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  a  piece  of  the  trunk,  which  it  was  evident  had 
carefully  been  sawed  from  that  part  of  the  tree  and  afterward  fitted  in  so  as 
to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  at  will,  fell  to  the  earth,  revealing  an  aperture 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand. 

"  Good  heavens !  look  here ! "  exclaimed  the  Zouave,  as  he  peered  through 
the  hole,  "here's  a  sight,  boys!" 

We  advanced,  and  each  man  in  his  turn  peered  into  this  novel  contriv- 
ance, when  a  spectacle  was  revealed  which  was  well  calculated  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  horror  and  astonishment. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  the  tree  was  of  large  circumference,  and 
found  to  be  hollow.  In  this  hollow  we  now  beheld  the  white  ghastly  visage 
of  a  corpse,  with  staring  eyeballs  and  face  smeared  with  blood!  Two  or  three 
bullet  holes  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  proclaimed  the  manner  of  his  death,  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  volley  of  the  picket  guard  on  the  day  before  had  accom- 
plished the  work. 

The  hiding-place  of  our  enemy  was  discovered! 

With  our  axes  we  soon  laid  bare  enough  of  the  trunk  to  reveal  the  whole 
person  of  the  rebel,  who  stood  in  an  upright  position,  and  still  held  clutched 
in  the  stiffened  fingers  of  his  left  hand  a  curious  looking  weapon,  which,  upon 
examination,  was  found  to  be  an  air  gun !  Through  the  aperture  in  the  trunk, 
he  had  taken  aim  and  discharged  this  noiseless  rifle  upon  our  men,  replacing 
the  slide  in  the  opening  when  they  approached. 

Over  his  shoulders  was  slung  a  haversack,  which  was  found  to  contain 
enough  provision  to  last  for  nearly  a  week,  and  it  was  thus  made  evident  that 
the  rebel  had  remained  in  those  close  quarters  during  the  time  the  grove  was 
so  vigilantly  guarded  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  guard,  he  had  made  his  exit,  but  only  to  return  again  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  provision  and  ammunition.  The  result  is  abready  known  to 
our  readers. 

We  will  now  inform  them  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  owing  to  a  Hghtning 
stroke  or  some  other  cause,  was  hollow  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Two  or  three  gnarled  and  crooked  limbs 
projected  outward  near  the  opening  of  the  summit,  around  one  of  which  the 
rebel  had  fastened  a  slender  rope,  which  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
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thus  affording  him  the  means  of  entering  the  retreat  or  of  making  his  exit 
from  the  same.  The  formation  of  the  branch,  covered  as  it  was  with  a  thick 
growth  of  leaves,  had  prevented  our  men  from  seeing  the  end  of  the  rope 
where  it  was  fastened. 

.  Thus  secure  from  observation  in  his  curious  quarters,  the  rebel  had  been 
enabled  to  send  forth  the  messenger  of  death  by  means  of  a  gun  which  gave 
no  warning  note  of  its  presence  save  the  spiteful  whizz  of  the  bullet  it  dis- 
charged. 


ATTERED  lETERAN. 


OOR  Soldier !"  exclaimed  a  lone  old  widow  in  East  Ten- 
nessee as  a  battered  veteran  in  blue  appeared  at  her 
door,  and  meekly  asked  for  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  "  poor 
soldier !  I  know  in  reason  that  you  will  be  powerfully 
glad  to  get  a  cup  of  cold  water,  not  to  speak  of  a  httle 
,   suthin  to  mix  with  it." 
' {^^         "Thank  you,  mum,  but  I  belong  to  the  Daughters 
'ci^/ of  Temperance,  and  cannot  drink,  imless  it  is  a  Httle  in 
the  way  of  medicine,  and  I  do  feel  very  weak,  as  we  have 
marched  more  than  forty  miles  to-day." 

"  Forty  mile  I  the  laws  have  massQr !   How  could  you 
do  it  ?     Why,  it  would  kill  my  mule." 

"It  is  very  hard,  but  we  get  used  to  it.     I  wouldn't 
w^  V    ^     ^       have  minded  it  if  we  had  anything  to  eat." 
'^  "  Sakes  ahve !     Do  come  in  and  sit  down.      Poor 

soldier." 

The  good  old  lady  brought  out  a  black  bottle,  from  which  the  battered 
veteran  poured  a  teaspoonf  ul  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  took  a  vigorous  pull  at 
the  bottle  when  her  back  was  turned. 

Then  she  placed  before  him  a  substantial  supper  of  ham  and  eggs,  and 
com  bread  and  coffee,  upon  which  he  advanced  in  gallant  style. 

"And  you're  mighty  young  to  be  a  soldiering,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
benignly  over  her  spectacles. 

"  Yes,  mum ;  I  am  the  only  son  of  my  widowed  mother,  but  my  country 
called  me,  and  my  duty  to  my  country  is  only  second  to  my  Creator." 
"  Sho !     Why  you  talk  as  pert  as  a  minister." 
"I  was  studying  for  the  ministry  when  the  war  broke  out." 
"I  had  a  notion  that  the  soldiers  were  wicked,  but  Tm  glad  to  find  that 
they  ain't.     You  have  seen  a  power  of  fighting,  I  reckon  f " 

"A  great  deal,  mum.  It  is  hard  for  a  Christian  to  take  life,  but  the  ene- 
mies of  our  country  must  be  punished." 
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"Jess  SO.     Have  you  ever  been  wounded?" 

"Very  often.     I  was  once  shot  through  the  "heart." 

"  Through  the  heart  I    Lawful  sakes  I     Didn't  it  kill  you  ?" 

"Not  quite.  The  internal  muscle  was  penetrated  longitudinally  and  ex- 
travasated  with  varicose  veins ;  but  the  bullet  ranged  across  the  left  lobe  of 
the  arachnoid  artery,  producing  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  anterior  process 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  causing  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  viscera  and  the  hypo- 
phosphates  of  the  fibula,  and  that  delayed  my  recovery." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  lived  through  all  that?" 

"I  was  spared,  mum,  to  be  an  humble  monument  of  the  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"I  should  think  so.  What  was  that  noise?  It  sounded  like  somebody 
down  in  the  cellar." 

"Nothing  but  rats.  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam.  I  am  here  and  will  pro- 
tect you.  I  once  defended  the  houfle  of  a  widow  when  it  was  attacked  by  a 
dozen  guerillas.    I  was  obliged  to  kill  seven  of  them,  and  the  rest  ran  away.** 

"  Do  tell  I    Should  think  you  ought  to  be  an  officer." 

"The  President  has  tried  to  persuade  me  to  accept  a  commission  as  a 
general,  but  I  believe  I  can  serve  my  country  better  in  my  present  sphere. 
Thank  you,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a  spoonful  of  that.  I  must  be  going  now, 
with  many  thanks  for  your  kindness.  It  is  nearly  time  for  our  evening  meet- 
ing, and  I  must  be  there  to  open  it.  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  Bible  to 
spare  ?  Mine  was  destroyed  in  the  battle,  by  being  struck  in  my  coat  pocket 
with  a  bullet.  It  was  the  last  gift  of  my  beloved  mother,  and  it  saved  my 
life," 

"Lawful  sakes !  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  a  Bible  1  There  is 
one  that  belonged  to  my  Matilda  Jane,  but  I  know  that  you  will  make  good 
use  of  it.     I  will  remember  you  in  my  prayers,  poor  soldier  1" 

As  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  face  of  that  battered  vet- 
eran, they  shone  upon  two  big  tears  that  slowly  trickled  down  either  cheek, 
making  miniature  canals  through  the  dust  that  coated  his  epidermis.  He 
walked  up  the  road  until  he  was  joined  by  several  more  battered  veterans,  who 
came  out  of  a  comer  of  the  fence. 

Two  of  them  bore  a  keg,  others  carried  a  tin  bucket,  others  had  their 
arms  full  of  bottlea 

"  Have  you  got  it  boys  ?"  asked  the  veteran,  to  whom  the  Bible  had  been 
presented. 

"  All  right.  Ten  gallons  of  peach  brandy,  a  keg  of  apple  jack,  and  ever  so 
many  bottles  of  blackberry  wine.     The  old  lady  was  well  fixed." 

"  You  made  such  a  noise  that  she  would  have  snaked  you  if  I  hadn't  been 
there  to  throw  her  off  the  track.  Let's  go  and  divide.  I  ought  to  have  the 
biggest  share,  as  I  had  the  hardest  part  of  the  work." 

It  is  thus  that  patriotism  and  virtue  were  rewarded. 
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JOE  PARSONS,  THE  MARYLAND  BOY. 

ft>E  enlisted  in  the  First  Maryland  regiment,  and  was  plainly  a  ^^  rough  ^' 
originally.  As  we  passed  along  the  hall  we  first  saw  him  crouched  near  an 
open  window,  lustily  singing,  <<  Fm  a  Bold  Soldier  Boy,"  and  obserring  the 
broad  bemdage  over  his  eyes,  I  said : 

"  What's  your  name,  my  good  fellow  t" 

"  Joe,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  Joe  Parsons." 

"  And  what  is  the  matter  with  you  t" 

''Blind,  sir ;  blind  as  a  bat." 

"In  battle!" 

"  Yes,  at  Antietam ;  both  eyes  shot  out  at  one  clip."  Poor  Joe  was  in  the 
front  at  Antietam  Creek,  and  a  Minie  ball  had  passed  directly  through  his  eyes, 
across  his  face,  destroying  his  sight  forever.  He  was  but  twenty  three  years 
old,  but  he  was  as  happy  as  a  lark  I 

"It  is  dreadful,*' I  said. 

"  Pm  very  thankful  Pm  alive,  sir.  It  might  have  been  worse,  yer  see,"  he 
continued.     And  then  he  told  us  his  story. 

"  I  was  hit,"  he  said,  "  and  it  knocked  me  down.  I  lay  there  all  night, 
and  the  next  daj^  the  fight  was  renewed.  I  could  stand  the  pain,  yer  see,  but 
the  balls  was  flyin'  all  round,  and  I  wanted  to  get  away.  I  couldn't  see  nothing 
though ;  BO  I  waited  and  listened,  and  at  last  I  heard  a  fellow  groanin'  beyond 
me." 

"Hello!"  says  I. 

"HeUo,  yourself,"  says  he. 

"  Who  be  yer  t"  says  I—"  a  rebel  ?" 

"  You're  a  Yankee,"  says  he. 

"  So  I  am,"  says  L     "What's  the  matter  with  yout" 

"My  leg's  smashed,"  says  L 

"Can't  yer  walk?" 

"No." 

"Can't  yer  see?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  you're  a rebel,  but  will  you  do  me  a  little  favor?" 

"I  will,"  says  he,  "  ef  I  ken." 

Then  I  says:  "  Well,  ole  butternut,  I  can't  see  nothin'.  My  eyes  is  knocked 
out,  but  I  ken  walk.  Come  over  yera  Let's  git  out  o'  this.  You  pint  the  way, 
an'  PU  tote  yer  off  the  field  on  my  back." 

"Bully  for  you,"  says  he. 

And  so  we  managed  to  get  together.  We  shook  hands  on  it.  I  took  a  wink 
outer  his  canteen,  and  he  got  on  to  my  shoulders. 

"  I  did  the  walkin'  for  both,  an'  he  did  the  navigatin'.  An'  ef  he  didn't 
make  me  carry  him  straight  into  a  rebel  colonel's  tent,  a  mile  away,  Pm  a  liar. 
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Hows'ever  the  colonel  came  up,  an'  says  he,  "Whar  d'yer  come  from  t  Who  be 
yer  ?"  I  told  him.  He  said  I  was  done  for,  and  couldn't  do  no  more  shootin', 
and  he  sent  me  over  to  our  lines.  So,  after  three  days,  I  came  down  here  with 
the  wounded  boys,  where  we're  doing  jjretty  well,  all  things  considered. 

"  But  you  will  never  see  the  light  again,  my  poor  fellow,"  I  suggested, 
sympathetically. 

"  That's  so,"  he  answered,  glibly,  "but  I  can't  help  it,  you  notice.  I  did 
my  dooty — ^got  shot,  pop  in  the  eye — an'  that's  my  misfort'n,  not  my  fault — as 
the  old  man  said  of  his  blind  hoss." 

"  But — '  Pm  a  Bold  Soldier  Boy,' "  he  continued,  cheerily  renewing  his 
song ;  and  we  left  him  in  his  singular  merriment.  Poor,  sightless,  unlucky,  but 
stout-hearted  Joe  Parsons. 


THE  WRONG  LEG. 


®  LIEUTENANT  of  the  First  North  Carolina  regiment,  who  had  lost  a  leg 
Q^^LH  an  engagement  in  North  Carolina,  and  who  had  supplied  its  place  with 
an  artificial  member,  consisting  of  a  stout  oaken  peg,  was  present  at  the  fight 
at  Olustee,  Fla.,  and  while  the  battle  was  as  warm  as  one  would  care  to  ex- 
perience it,  a  rebel  sharpshooter  put  a  bullet  through  his  trousers  leg  and 
through  his  wooden  peg.  He  felt  the  blow,  but  escaped  the  twinge  of  pain 
that  generally  accompanies  the  passage  of  a  bullet  through  genuine  flesh  and 
muscle,  and  enjoying  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  he  forgot  the  battle  and 
its  dangers,  and  gave  way  to  the  heartiest  and  most  explosive  laughter.  He 
pushed  along  the  line,  and  approached  the  colonel,  to  whom,  after  a  severe 
effort,  he  was  able  to  communicate  the  cause  of  his  mirth.  Almost  convulsed 
with  laughter,  he  exclaimed:  '' Colonel!  by  George!  the  cussed  rebels  have 
shot  me  through  the  wooden  leg  I  Ha  I  ha !  Devilish  good  joke  on  the  fel- 
lows 1"  and  he  hobbled  back  to  his  position  in  the  line. 


■HnHm 


PROTECTING  AN  ORCHARD. 

f^OLOSEL  DUEFEEA,  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Cavalry,  was  a  strict  dis- 
•igciplinarian.  He  was  a  good  officer,  and  wore  several  badges  of  honor  pre- 
sented by  foreign  princes.  He  was  literally  mad  if  his  orders  were  not  exe- 
cuted to  the  letter,  but  the  Colonel  never  appreciated  the  Gbvemment  poHcy 
of  wasting  its  forces  in  guarding  rebel  property. 

One  day,  in  the  Fall  of  1861,  we  went  into  camp,  not  far  from  Warrenton, 
alongside  of  a  most  magnificent  crop  of  apples.  This  was  in  the  days  when 
rebel  fruit  and  produce  was  very  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  but 
that  orchard,  laden  with  rich,  ripe,  blushing  apples,  glistening  in  the  Septem- 
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ber  sun,  was  especiallj  so  in  the  eyes  of  the  First  Cavaby.  The  Colonel  took 
in  the  situation  at  once.  We  had  all  heard  the  general  orders  read,  and  before 
breaking  ranks,  the  Colonel,  in  his  Frenchy  voice,  gave  his  long  drawn 
'^  tention !"  then  continued :  "  Boys,  de  general  says  no  forage.  I  go  see  de 
general  right  avay.  Ven  I  come  back  and  catch  you  in  d'zat  (pointing  to  the 
fruit),  I  put  a  guard  round  dis  whole  camp !" 

So  sayiug,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  without  once  looking  back  dis- 
appeared over  a  ridge. 

"When  the  Colonel  returned,  it  appeared  that  the  old  Virginia  worm  fence 
and  general  orders  had  proved  a  perfect  barrier — ^f or  not  a  man  was  in  the 
orchard ;  but  a  closer  inspection  would  have  proved  that  there  was  not  much 
inducement  to  go  there,  for  be  it  remembered,  every  cavalryman  carries  a  feed 
bag  that  will  hold  a  peck  at  least,  and  a  thousand  pecks  made  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels. 

There  was  a  delicious  odor  went  up  from  a  thousand  little  tin  pots  of 
"pan  dowdy"  baking  that  evening. 


^M»  #  »M« 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF 


a 


ORT  lELL"  AT  PETERSBURG. 


T  was  pretty  hot  around  "  Fort  Hell "  at  all  seasons,  but 
particularly  so  during  the  Summer  of  1864.  The  heat  was 
not  entirely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  it  was 
largely  attributable  to  the  constant  picket  firing  along  the 
lines  after  our  pits  had  been  advanced  to  a  proper  distance 
from  the  fort. 

The  name,  which  was  very  significant  of  heat,  was  not, 
as  many  would  suppose,  bestowed  on  that  account,  but  was 
given  by  the  proper  officer,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  for 
reasons  of  his  own.  Old  General  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  claimed  as  his  special  privilege, 
the  naming  of  all  the  forts  and  batteries  along  the  line  of 
works,  and  one  day,  when  the  fort  was  nearly  completed  and 
he  paused  to  mspect  the  works,  he  was  shocked  to  see  that  some  presumptuous 
person  had  deigned  to  post  a  sign  at  the  entrance.  He  could  scarcely  beheve 
his  eyes,  and  wiping  his  spectacles,  he  read  aloud,  "  Fort  Scott!  Fort  Hell  I" 
That  afternoon  the  old  sign  was  removed,  and  up  went  the  new  name, 
"Fort  HeU,"  which  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  much  the  more  appropriate. 
During  the  time  of  which  I  write  there  were  three  batteries  in  the  fort, 
supported  by  the  40th  New  York  Volunteers  as  garrison.     The  40th  was  sent 
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there  for  the  express  purpose  of  adyancmg  the  picket  line,  which  was  then  but 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  ditch  of  the  earthwork  The  regiment  at  this 
time  numbered  about  240  men  for  duty,  but  such  was  their  reputation,  which 
had  been  won  under  their  old  leader,  General  T.  W.  Eagan,  that  the  brigade 
commander  did  not  hesitate  to  substitute  this  Uttle  band  of  veterans  for  a 
"  down  East"  heavy  artillery  regiment  with  over  600  men  for  duty.  The  deh- 
cate  task  assigned  them  was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty  and  serious 
loss  to  the  brave  fellows  with  whom  such  a  trust  was  never  misplaced.  After 
driving  in  the  enemy^s  line,  an  officer  of  the  40th  passed  along  the  line  to  be 
established,  and  placed  a  stake  where  each  of  the  new  rifle  pits  were  to  be  dug. 
Two  men  then  advanced  to  each  of  the  stakes,  and  endeavored  to  cover  them- 
selves without  attracting  attention.  Twice  the  line  was  driven  back,  and  at 
last  it  was  arranged  that  a  commissioned  officer  should  accompany  each  of  the 
posts  and  stand  by  them,  so  that  their  example  should  hold  the  men  to  their 
work 

There  were  not  quite  enough  officers  to  go  around,  and  Lieutenants  Mc- 
Lean and  Fitzpatrick  of  the  1st  New  York  Independent  Battery,  which  occu- 
pied a  little  work  on  the  right  of  "Fort  Hell,"  volunteered  to  go  out  with  the 
two  posts  not  already  provided  for.  Under  this  arrangement  the  men  were 
kept  in  their  places,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  them  to  cover  themselves  so 
as  to  be  comparatively  safe,  though  the  pickets  could  only  be  relieved  at 
night. 

The  next  night  we  had  to  be  on  the  alert  to  see  that  our  pickets  were  not 
driven  in  again ;  but  usually  there  was  not  much  to  do,  and  even  the  incessant 
picket  firing  became  monotonous.  At  first  it  was  somewhat  exciting  to  dodge 
every  time  a  bullet  whistled  by  you,  but  before  long  the  men  began  to  disre- 
gard the  sound  and  the  danger  entirely,  and  a  stranger  was  at  once  conspic- 
uous by  bowing  to  the  buzz  of  the  bullets.  This  utter  recklessness  on  the  part 
of  the  garrison  cost  about  two  men  a  day,  but  they  never  entered  their  bomb- 
proofs  except  at  night,  or  to  enjoy  a  siesta  during  the  day  time. 

The  fort  soon  became  an  object  of  interest  on  account  of  its  name  and  the 
number  of  casualties  occurring  there ;  and  no  visitor  to  the  anny  but  felt  a  de- 
sire to  see  this  spot,  so  that  he  might  have  something  worth  talking  about  to 
relate  to  his  friends  at  home.  Almost  daily,  therefore,  visitors  might  be  seen, 
accompanied  by  officers,  who  acted  as  guides,  and  the  men  who  belonged  to 
the  fort  took  especial  delight  in  pointing  out  the  especially  dangerous  locaU- 
ties,  and  cramming  those  who  questioned  them  with  sufficient  interesting  in- 
formation to  last  them  for  a  long  season. 

One  day  a  party  of  English  tourists  were  seen  coming  up  the  covered  way 
that  led  to  the  fort,  bent  double  to  avoid  the  bullets  that  could  only  have 
reached  them  if  they  had  been  fired  from  the  trees  overhead.  Their  extreme 
caution  caused  much  merriment  to  the  boys  of  the  garrison,  and  after  they 
passed  some  one  broke  a  bullet  from  a  cartridge  and  threw  it  at  the  party.  It 
struck  one  of.  the  gentlemen  on  the  leg,  and  he  immediately  clapped  his  hand 
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on  the  spot  and  exdaimed,  ^^  Tm  shot ! "  His  friends  gathered  around  him  in 
the  deepest  concern,  and  one  of  them  picked  up  the  ball  from  the  ground,  and 
handing  it  to  him,  said:  ^'Yes,  and  here's  the  bullet."  The  only  wound  to 
be  seen  was  the  black  mark  from  the  grease  on  the  bullet;  but  still  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour  with  the  party.  He  wouldn't  take  a  hundred  pounds  sterling 
for  that  ball,  and  when  safely  within  the  fort  showed  it  with  infinite  delight. 
Each  soldier  who  saw  it  smiled  inwardly,  but  said  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment.  They  all  congratulated  him,  on  his  narrow  escape,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  stoop  very  low  when  he  went  out. 

The  little  fort  on  the  right  of  ^'  Fort  Hell "  was  of&dally  known  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  battery ;  but  among  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  it  was  profanely  called 
^'  Fort  Danmation."  The  officers  of  the  battery,  when  they  came  there,  placed 
their  men  in  the  bomb-proofs  and  erected  a  tent  for  themselves  on  the  high 
ground  in  the  rear,  where  it  stood  a  shining  and  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
enemy's  bullets.  It  was  a  dare-devil  spirit  that  led  them  to  occupy  so  danger- 
ous a  position ;  McLean  and  Fitzpatrick  were  about  as  devoid  of  any  feeling 
of  fear  as  any  two  men  in  the  army.  Singularly  enough,  this  tent  became  the 
loafing  place  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  here  it  was  where  they 
always  met  when  off  duty  to  play  cards.  A  bunk  was  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  tent,  and  a  table,  covered  with  an  artillery  blanket,  filled  the  aisle,  the 
bunks  serving  nicely  as  seats  for  the  card-players.  In  one  comer  stood  a 
three-gallon-and-a-half  hospital  keg,  which  was  a  flowing  fountam  of  com- 
missary whiskey.  The  tent  was  soon  riddled  with  bullet-holes,  and  was,  in  fact, 
so  utterly  worthless  when  the  battery  left  that  it  was  not  considered  worth 
while  to  remove  it.  Though  the  balls  beat  a  tatoo  on  the  tightened  canvas 
and  whistled  around  the  players,  no  one  ever  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
them  except  to  laugh  when  one  came  particularly  dose  to  some  one's  head  or, 
as  once  happened,  when  the  bottle  that  served  as  a  chandelier  was  knocked  off 
the  table,  so  inured  to  danger  do  men  become  by  force  of  habit. 

One  afternoon  a  pretty  tough  game  had  resulted  in  bankrupting  the  Major 
of  the  184th  Pennsylvania,  and  Lieutenant  Fitzpatrick  had  won  most  of  the 
money.  The  Major,  exasperated  for  the  moment,  challenged  Fitzpatrick  to 
show  his  skill  as  an  artilleryist.  He  was  known  to  be  a  fine  shot,  and  the  irate 
Major  proposed  to  bet  the  full  of  the  whiskey-keg  that  Fitz  could  not  cut  down 
a  regimental  flag  which  waved  from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Jackson,  a  rebel  work 
about  650  yards  directly  in  front,  once  in  five  shots. 

'^  Taken,"  said  Fitz,  and  although  strict  orders  had  been  given  not  to  use 
the  artillery  except  when  the  enemy's  fatigue  parties  could  be  seen  at  work,  or 
a  body  of  troops  within  range,  we  all  repaired  to  the  fort  to  witness  the  trial. 

Fitzpatrick  called  the  crew  of  No.  1  gun  to  their  posts  and  directed  them 
to  load  with  a  case  shot  to  be  used  as  solid  shot,  which  is  done  by  omitting  to 
cut  the  fuse.  He  told  me  to  stand  upon  the  banquette  so  as  to  watch  with  my 
field-glass  the  course  of  the  shot  after  leaving  the  gun.  I  took  the  post  as- 
signed me,  and  the  gun  was  loaded  and  run  into  the  embrasure.     After  a  little 
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idme  consumed  in  sighting  the  piece,  Fitzpatrick  gave  the  command  to  £b:e 
and  down  went  the  flag,  the  staff,  only  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  being 
cut  off  dose  to  the  parapet. 

This  was  the  first  shot  from  a  field  piece  anywhere  on  that  part  of  the  line 
for  several  days,  and  there  was  a  lull  of  surprise  that  lasted  but  a  few  seconds, 
followed  by  a  yell  from  the  enemy  and  hurrahs  from  our  side,  as  some  one 
raised  the  flag,  and  waving  it  in  the  air,  stuck  the  staff  again  in  the  breast- 
work. Again  the  gun  was  loaded  and  fired,  and  I  saw  the  ball  graze  the 
earthwork  to  the  right  of  the  flagstaff. 

A  storm  of  bullets  rained  around  our  heads  as  the  smoke  puffed  out  of 
the  embrasure ;  but  the  mantle  was  dropped,  and  shielded  the  gunners  from 
harm.  The  third  shot  grazed  the  staff  to  the  left,  and  the  fourth  again  laid 
low  the  stars  and  bars. 

This  closed  the  practice  for  the  day,  and  soon  staff  officers  began  to  ar- 
rive in  hot  haste  to  know  the  cause  of  the  firing. 

"A  fatigue  party,"  was  the  answer,  and  "All  right,"  the  reply ;  but  before 
dark  the  fame  of  those  shots  went  from  one  end  of  the  army  to  the  other,  and 
Fitzpatrick's  name  was  in  eveiy  mouth. 

That  night  we  had  a  racket  in  the  tent.  All  ill-feeling  between  the  Major 
and  Fitzpatrick  was  drowned  in  the  fiery  goblet,  and  we  retired  orly  after  the 
keg  had  been  duly  emptied.  The  next  morning  I  stood  in  "Fort  Hell"  talking 
with  Fitzpatrick  when  General  De  Trobriand,  the  brigade  commander,  came 
in  to  inspect  the  works.     I  saluted  him,  and  introduced  my  companion. 

"Ah!"  said  the  General,  "£es  zis  ze  officiare  who  make  ze  good  shot?" 

"I  made  a  good  shot  yesterday,"  said  Fitz. 

"Can  you  do  so  some  moret"  inquired  the  General 

"Av  coorse,"  repHed  Fitz. 

"Ve  will  see."    And  the  Cteneral  started  toward  the  battery. 

"By  Jove,  Will,  I  couldn^t  hit  a  mountain  this  morning !  I  haven't  had  a 
mouthful,  and  Tm  all  shaky." 

"Come  along,  I  guess  I  can  fix  you,"  said  I;  and,  passing  Lieutenant  Car- 
roFs  quarters,  I  rushed  in  and  asked  if  he  had  any  whiskey. 

Fortunately  he  had  an  unfinished  bottle  near  the  head  of  his  bunk,  and  I 
poured  out  nearly  a  tumblerful,  which  Fitz  swallowed  without  taking  breath. 

"Tm  all  right  now,  old  fellow,"  he  said;  and  we  followed  the  General  into 
the  battery. 

No.  1  was  again  loaded  and  run  out,  and  I  took  my  post  at  the  banquette 
with  my  field-glass,  so  as  to  report  the  shots  to  the  gunner.  When  everything 
was  ready  the  gun  belched  forth,  and  straight  as  a  die  sped  the  ball,  fortunately 
cutting  down  the  flag  again  at  the  first  shot. 

"Cease  firing,"  said  Fitz;  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  without  waiting  for 
compliments,  he  strolled  into  his  tent. 

These  guns  had  such  perfect  range  on  every  point  of  Foi-t  Jackson  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  use  their  guns  in  reply.      Their  embrasures 
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pointed  up  and  down  the  line,  but  not  on  Fort  Hell  or  its  little  neighbor.  At 
night  the  practice  was  nearly  as  perfect,  for  the  platforms  were  chalked  bo  as 
to  get  the  exact  dii*ection,  and  a 'wooden  wedge  arranged  so  as  to  get  the 
proper  elevation. 

Thus  it  wa&  that  this  fort  was  christened  by  the  rebels  with  the  same 
name  that  G^eral  Barnard  had  already  bestowed  upon  it. 


*M4« 


"BAY  BILLY." 


By  Fbank  H.  Gassawat. 


)U  may  talk  of  hones  of  renown, 
What  Goldsmith  Maid  has  done, 
)How  Dexter  cut  the  seconds  down. 
And  Fellowcraft's  great  run. 
Would  you  hear  about  a  horse  that  once 
A  mighty  battle  won? 

'  Twas  the  last  fight  at  Fredericksburg— 

Perhaps  the  day  you  reck, 
Our  boys,  the  Twenty-Second  Maine, 

Kept  Early*s  men  in  check. 
Just  where  Wade  Hampton  boomed  away 

The  fight  went  neck  and  neck. 

All  day  we  held  the  weaker  wing, 

And  held  it  with  a  will, 
Five  several  stubborn  times  we  charged 

The  battery  on  the  hill. 
And  five  times  beaten  back,  reformed, 

And  kept  our  columns  still. 

At  last  from  out  the  centre  fight 

Spurred  up  a  General^s  Aid. 
"  That  Battery  mtut  silenced  be  1" 

ne  cried,  as  past  he  sped. 
Our  Colonel  simply  touched  his  cap. 

An  then,  with  measured  tread, 

To  lead  the  crouching  line  once  more 

The  grand  old  fellow  came. 
No  wounded  man  but  raised  his  head 

And  strove  to  grasp  his  name. 
And  those  who  could  not  speak  nor  stir, 

**  God  blessed  him  '*  just  the  same. 

For  he  was  all  the  world  to  us 

That  hero  gray  and  grim. 
Right  well  he  knew  that  fearful  slope 

We*d  climb  with  none  but  him. 


Though  while  his  white  head  led  the  way 
We'd  charge  hell's  portals  in. 

This  time  we  were  not  half  way  up, 
When,  midst  the  storm  of  shell, 

Our  leader,  with  his  sword  upraised, 
Beneath  our  bay*nets  fell. 

And,  as  we  bore  him  back,  the  foe 
Set  up  a  joyous  yell. 

Our  hearts  went  with  him.    Back  we  swept. 

And  when  the  bugle  said 
''Up,  charge  again!'*  no  man  was  there 

But  hung  his  dogged  head. 
**  We've  no  one  left  to  lead  us  now," 

The  sullen  soldiers  said. 

Just  then  before  the  laggard  line 

The  Colonel's  horse  we  spied, 
Bay  Billy,  with  his  trappings  on, 

His  nostrils  swelling  wide, 
As  though  still  on  his  gallant  back 

The  master  sat  astride. 

Right  royally  he  took  the  place 

That  was  of  old  his  wont, 
And  with  a  neigh,  that  seemed  to  say 

Above  the  battle's  brunt, 
**  How  can  the  Twenty- Second  charge 

If  I'm  not  in  the  front  ?" 

Like  statues  we  stood  rooted  there 

And  gazed  a  little  space, 
Above  that  floating  mane  we  missed 

The  dear  familiar  face, 
But  we  saw  Bay  Billy's  eye  of  fire 

And  it  gave  us  heart  of  grace. 

No  bugle  call  could  rouse  us  all 
As  that  brave  sight  had  done, 
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Down  all  the  battered  line  we  felt 

A  lightning  impulse  run« 
Up  I  npl  the  hill  we  followed  Bill, 

And  captured  every  gun  I 

And  when  upon  the  conquered  height 

Died  out  the  battle's  hum, 
Yiunly  mid  living  and  the  dead, 

We  sought  our  leader  dumb. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  spectre  steed 

To  win  that  day  had  come. 

And  then  the  dusk  and  dew  of  night 

Fell  softly  o*er  the  plain, 
As  though  o*er  man's  dread  work  of  death 

The  angels  wept  agam. 
And  drew  night's  curtain  gently  round 

A  thousand  beds  of  pain. 

All  night  the  surgeons'  torches  went 

The  ghastly  rows  between — 
All  night  with  solemn  step  I  paced 

The  torn  and  bloody  green. 
But  who  that  fought  in  the  big  war 

Such  dread  sights  have  not  seen  ? 

At  last  the  morning  broke.    The  lark 

Sang  in  the  merry  skies 
As  if  to  e'en  the  sleepers  there 

It  bade  awake,  aud  rise  I 
Though  naught  but  that  last  trump  of  all 

Could  ope  their  heavy  eyes. 

And  then  once  more  with  banners  gay, 
Stretched  out  the  long  brigade. 

Trimly  upon  the  furrowed  field 
The  troops  stood  on  parade, 


And  bravely  mid  the  ranks  were  closed 
The  gaps  the  fight  had  made. 

Not  half  the  Twenty-Second's  men 
Were  in  their  pUce  that  mom. 

And  Gorp'ral  Dick,  who  yester-noon 
Stood  six  brave  fellows  on, 

Kow  touched  my  elbow  in  the  ranks, 
For  all  between  were  gone. 

Ah  I  who  forgets  that  dreary  hour 

When,  as  with  misty  eyes. 
To  call  the  old  familiar  roll 

The  solemn  sergeant  tries — 
One  feels  that  thumping  of  the  heart 

As  no  prompt  voice  replies. 

And  as  in  falt'ring  tone  and  slow 
The  last  few  names  were  said, 

Across  the  field  some  missing  horse 
Toiled  up  with  weary  tread. 

It  caught  the  sergeant's  eye,  and  quick. 
Bay  Billy's  name  he  read. 

Yes  I  there  the  old  bay  hero  stood. 
All  safe  from  battle's  harms. 

And  ere  an  order  could  be  heard, 
Or  the  bugle's  quick  alarms, 

Down  all  the  front  from  end  to  end 
The  troops  presented  arms. 

Not  all  the  shoulder-straps  on  earth 
Could  still  our  mighty  cheer. 

And  ever  from  tl\at  famous  day. 
When  rang  the  roll-call  clear. 

Bay  Billy's  name  was  read,  and  then. 
The  whole  line  answered,  "  Herel" 


THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 


By  Edmund 
^^UR  good  steeds  snuft  the  evening  air. 
Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle 
i^The  foeman's  fires  are  twinkling  there  ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle  I 

Halt! 
Each  carbine  sent  its  whizzing  ball. 
Now,  cling  I  clang!  forward  all 
Into  the  fight ! 
Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome ; 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer  I 
One  look  to  Heaven  1  No  thoughts  of  home ; 
The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer 


C.  Stedman. 

Chabge  . 
Cling  I  clang!  forward  all! 
Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fall ; 
Cut  left  and  right ! 
They  flee  before  our  fierce  attack ! 

They  fall !  they  spread  in  broken  surges. 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back^ 
And  leave  the  f oemen  to  their  dirges. 

Wheel  ! 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling!  clang!  backward  all! 
Home,  and  good-night. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  STANDARDS. 


Bt  Gkbohal  Horagx  Bjssby  SABexAirr,  of  Hassaghitsitts. 


fARE  to  the  flfe  and  dmmt 
Look  at  them  I    How  they  oomel 
Horse  and  foot,  how  they  oome  I 
All  of  them  ?    No !    For  some — 
Some  of  the  hest  of  them— 
Azrael  tested  them— 
Did  not  come  back. 
Where  are  the  rest  of  them  ? 
Some  of  the  yomigest, 
And  bravest,  and  best  of  them  ? 
Ask  parlor  strategists, 
Wont  to  make  jest  of  them ! 
AzBAEL,  AzRABL,  AzRAKL  tested  them! 
See  those  pale  shadows  I 
Can  theif  be  the  rest  of  them  ? 
Look  at  them  I    Ghosts  I 
Who  are  riding  abreast  of  them  I 
If  you  would  know  of  them, 
Some  of  the  best  of  them, 
Chosen  by  Death, 

When  he  made  the  fierce  test  of  them, 
Look  through  the  years 
Of  the  war  eagle's  track, 
Look  at  the  headstones 
That  lie  in  the  track. 
All  wet  with  hot  tears,* 
When  they  did  not  come  back. 

n. 

Infantry  I  Cavalry  I 
Flying  Artillery  I 

Cannon  1 
America,  Africa, 
Come  to  this  revelry 
Of  the  States  Chivalry  I 

Cannon  I 
Wake,  with  your  reveille. 
Musket  and  brand  I 

Cannon! 
Here  comes  my  regiment; — 
God!  what  a  skeleton  I 
Hardly  a  peleton, 
Of  the  battalion 
That  went  from  the  land  I 

Cannon! 


HushI  Look  at  the  flanks  of  them  t 

See  those  dim  ranks  of  them  I 

Yiolet  banks  of  them  I 

All  the  command  I 

As  it  loomed  in  the  old  time 

From  fog  of  Sea  Islands 

And  black  whirlwinds  of  sand, 

Cannon! 
— Hoofs  and  wild  wings  hnm ; 
Trumpet  drowns  fife  and  drum ; 
See !  a  storm  of  hosts,  they  come  I 
Columns  of  squadrons  I 
In  column,  battalions  I 
Shadowy  riders 
On  phantoms  of  stallions! 
Martinets,  dandies, 
With  tatterdemalions ! 
Nameless  heroes,  crowned  heroes 
Of  deathless  medallions. 
Great  €kxl!  How  they  push 
To  the  front  with  a  rush ! 
Boots  clinging,  spurs  stinging, 
And  long  scabbards  ringing 
Against  the  black  muzzles 
Of  slung  carbines  swinging  I 
What  a  band! 
Bare  sabres  in  hand, — 
Incarnadined  sabres, 
That  redden  the  hand  I 

ni. 

Ah  I  that  fierce  gathering  I 
Quivering!  Quivering! 
Cloud  rack,  all  feathery. 
Against  the  wind  shivering  I 
Sabres  bend,  trembling, 
In  hands  of  the  Dead ! 
Like  fog  meeting  headland. 
These  spectres  from  Deadland, 
These  ghosts  of  the  red  hand, 
From  over  the  Border, 
Break  ranks  in  disorder. 
And  melt  against  shadows 
Of  sunlight  and  shade. 

Cannon! 
The  startled  air  quivers ; 
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The  pageant  has  fled 
Their  presence  but  seeming  1 
The  soldiers  are  dreaming, 
In  the  graves  where  they  lie, 
That  they  rise  from  the  dead 
Where  guidons  are  streaming, 
Where  trumpets  are  screaming, 
And  cannon^s  flash  gleaming, 
And  sabre  points  beaming, 
The  soldiers  are  dreaming 
The  dreams  of  the  dead. 
All  their  effort  is  seeming; 
All  voiceless  their  screaming ; 
In  uneasy  graves  dreaming 
Nightmares  of  the  Dead ! 

IV. 
Cannon 1 
Spite  of  man*s  blundering, 
Long  years  of  wondering, 
God*s  mills  keep  thundering. 


Grinding  away. 

Soldiers !  Who  sneers  at  them  ? 
What  coward  jeers  at  them  ? 
The  continent  cheers  at  them. 
Who  are  the  peers  of  them  ? 
Tell  me  this  day? 
Soldiers  I  in  tattered  rags, 
Tom  as  your  shattered  flags. 
Under  your  battle  rags, 
Glorious  blood-spattered  flags. 
Sheltered  to-day  I 
As  you  march  up  the  hill, 
Men  feel  their  eyelids  flll, 
Cowards  are  cowards  still. 
Women's  warm  pulses  thrill, 
As  the  ghosts,  mute  and  still, 
Breathe  on  them  icy  chill ; 
And  the  guns  thunder,  till 
All  fades  away. 
Till  the  century's  pageant 
Has  faded  away. 


>■»<♦  »  ♦><> 


LOCKADE-fuNNER  WAS  t|AUGHT. 

HE  following  is  a  liighly  interesting  account  of  a  shrewd 
trick  by  which  a  blockade-running  steamer  was  trapped 
,^     in  her  voyage  from  Nassau  to  Charleston: 

HARBOR   OF   NASSAU. 

The  harbor  was  crammed  with  craft  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes;  the  baj-  was  full  of  shipping;  the  little  streets 
were  crowded,  and  there  was  a  continual  stir  and  turmoil 
lOu  the  quay,  all  too  small  for  the  press  of  traffic  that 
mIj  poured  in.  All  this  animation,  all  this  activity,  had 
.bean  caused  by  the  federal  blockade  of  the  southern 
coast;  and  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  burghers  attested  the 
fact  that  Nassau  was  the  great  emporiimi  for  contraband 
of  war  and  smuggled  cotton,  and  that  much  money  was 
being  spent  in  the  island  by  those  employed  in  this  gain- 
ful but  ptriloua  caniiiierc^.  "Wherever  I  went— in  tavern,  grocery  store,  or 
counting  house — there  was  but  one  all-engrossing  topic,  one  common  subject 
of  interest — such  a  brig  has  been  burned,  cargo  and  all,  to  keep  her  out  of 
Yankee  hands ;  such  a  droger  had  come  in  vnth  cotton ;  such  a  steamer  had 
got  safe  to  Charleston,  with  so  many  thoxisand  stand  of  arms  on  board.  The 
Black-Eyed  Susan  had  been  sunk  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Sloper — ^no, 
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she  had  only  received  four  round  shot  in  her  hull,  and  had  escaped  among  the 
sand-keys.  "Who  had  insured  Delight  ?  They  would  lose  smartly,  for  the  ves- 
sel had  been  condemned,  whereas  the  Fly-by-Night  had  got  into  Charleston 
securely,  and  her  freight  of  Blakely  guns  was  worth  twenty-three  thousand 
dollars,  net  profit. 

All  this  gambling  and  venturing,  this  staking  of  fortunes  on  the  speed  of 
a  vessel,  or  the  wariness  of  a  captain,  was  thrillingly  exciting  to  the  brokers 
and  other  speculators  who  swarmed  in  the  Nassau  boarding-houses,  and  who 
had  only  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  game.  And  I  perceived  that  the  risks 
nearly  balanced  the  favorable  chances ;  that  if  many  escaped,  many  were  taken; 
and  the  loss  of  a  ship  was  philosophically  "bome  by  her  owners. 

HE  ENGAGES   PASSAGE. 

At  last  I  found  a  steamer  about  to  sail.  '^When  do  you  start?"  I 
asked  the  captain. 

The  commander's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper  as  he  told  me  that  at  sunset  every 
landsman  must  come  on  board,  taking  boat  at  some  secluded  jetty,  to  avoid 
prying-eyes;  and  using  all  reasonable  caution,  since  Nassau  teemed  with 
Northern  spies.  Half  an  hour  after  sundown  he  was  to  hoist  a  signal,  which 
was  to  be  replied  to ;  and  then  the  pilot  would  come  off,  and  the  steamer  stand 
out  to  sea. 

"After  dark,"  muttered  Pritchard,  with  an  oath,  "we  may  hope  to  get  past 
the  Yankee  thief  that  hangs  about  the  island.  The  Governor  bade  her  keep 
at  the  distance  of  one  marine  league,  but  she's  always  sneaking  in — ^now  for 
coal,  now  for  bread,  now  because  her  engine's  out  of  order;  and  the  United 
States  Consul  communicates  with  her  every  day.  I  tell  you,  shipmate,  there 
isn't  one  of  us  that  isn't  dogged  up  and  down  by  rascals  in  Federal  hire.  See 
there  I  that  mulatto  hound  has  been  after  me  these  four  days,"  pointing  to  a 
dark  complexioned  fellow  in  the  di-ess  of  a  stevedore,  who,  on  seeing  himself 
observed,  as  he  stood  under  the  geraniiun  hedge,  lay  down  with  well-feigned 
nonchalance,  and  Ht  his  pipe. 

I  found  a  good  deal  of  quiet  bustle  and  suppressed  excitement  on  board 
the  Bonny-BeU.  The  fires  were  banked  up ;  the  swarthy  faces  and  red  shirts 
of  the  engineer  and  his  gang  were  visible  at  the  hatch  of  their  Cyclopean  den, 
getting  a  breath  of  the  cool  breeze  before  starting.  Some  brass  guns,  that 
had  been  hidden  under  fruit-baskets,  hencoops  and  tarpaulins,  were  visible 
enough  now;  and  beside  them  lay  piled  Httle  heaps  of  round  shot.  The 
crew  bustled  to  and  fro,  and  the  captain  was  so  busy  that  he  could  but  return 
a  brief  word  and  a  nod  to  my  greeting.  The  sky  grew  darker,  and  surround- 
ing objects  dimmer  every  instant. 

THE  PASSENGERS. 

Before  long  the  passengers  arrived.  Several  Southern  gentlemen,  a  few 
ladies  and  children,  all  making  their  way  back  from  Europe  to  their  homes  in 
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Carolina  or  Yirgijiia  by  this  dangerous  route,  and  all  in  peril  of  this  harsh  im- 
prisonment, at  least  in  the>  event  of  capture.  Bj  the  uncertain  light  I  could 
see  that  most  of  them  were  pale  and  nervous;  but  thej  talked  in  an  undertone 
among  themselves,  and  did  not  appear  anxious  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
strangers. 

"Get  up  steam r 

By  the  time  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  escaping  vapor  grew  loud  and  me- 
nacing, there  was  a  fresh  bustle  on  deck,  and  I  heard  the  captain  give  orders 
to  "stand  by  "  for  slipping  from  the  moorings,  and  to  hoist  the  signal,  as  we 
only  waited  for  the  piloi 

"  There  they  are,  sHck  and  right — ^three  red  lights  and  a  green  one !"  mur- 
mured a  tall  Virginian  at  my  elbow ;  and,  looking  up,  I  saw  the  colored  lamps 
glimmer  from  the  masthead.  Instantly  they  were  answered  by  a  similar  signal 
from  some  window  on  shore. 

THE  PILOT. 

"  Well  soon  see  the  pilot  now,"  said  Pritchard,  rubbing  his  hands  in  a 
cheery  manner ;  "  the  signal's  made  and  repeated.  In  ten  minutes  our  man 
will  be  with  us.    Hilloa ! — ^boat  ahoy  I — ^what  dy'e  want  ?" 

"  Bonny-Bell,  ahoy  I^'  was  the  rejoinder,  in  a  shrill,  harsh  voice,  cautiously 
lowered  for  the  occasion ;  "pilot  wants  to  come  on  board." 

There  was  a  stir,  and  a  start  of  surprise  among  those  on  deck,  and  as  a 
rope  was  thrown  to  the  boatmen.  Captain  Pritchard  bent  over  the  side,  ex- 
claiming: 

"You're  imcommon  quick,  my  hearty.  If  you've  come  from  shore  since 
the  lights  were  hoisted,  you  must  be  own  cousin  to  the  Flying  Dutchman.  Are 
you  sure  you're  our  pilot  t" 

"lam  the  pilot  engaged  by  Colonel  Jeremy  Carter,  of  Spottsylvania,  if 
that'll  do,"  answered  a  very  tall,  bony,  black-haired  man,  as  he  actively  as- 
cended the  side.  "  Zach  Foster's  my  name,  and  I  know  every  inch  about 
Charleston,  where  I  was  raised." 

While  the  captain,  reassured  by  the  mention  of  Colonel  Carter's  name, 
gave  hasty  orders  to  cast  off  the  cable  and  go  ahead,  I,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  passengers  and  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  crew,  looked  with 
much  interest  at  the  new  comer.  The  latter  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  long 
and  lean  of  figure,  with  a  hardy,  sunbrowned  face.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  resolute  air  and  daring  of  the  man ;  his  mouth  was  as  firm  as  iron,  though 
a  Httle  dry  humor  seemed  to  lurk  about  his  lips ;  and  I  hardly  liked  the  ex- 
pression of  his  half-shut  eyes,  which  had  a  lazy  cunning  iu  their  dark  glance. 
Still,  though  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  shore-going  clothes,  and  a  swallow-tail 
coat  of  antiquated  cut,  there  was  something  about  Mr.  Zaok  Foster  that  be- 
spoke the  thorough-bred  seaman.  He  took  no  share  in  the  proceedings,  for 
his  duty  did  not  begin  till  we  were  clear  of  Nassau  roadstead ;  but  yet  he 
seemed  impatient  for  the  start,  gnawing  viciously  at  his  quid,  and  drumming 
on  the  taffirail  with  a  finger  that  seemed  as  hard  and  brown  as  bronze. 
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BONNT-BELL   SLIPS   SEAWABD. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  when  the  Bonny-Bell,  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
went  darting  out  of  the  bay ;  her  look-outs  straining  their  eyes  to  pierce  the 
mist,  and  give  warning  to  the  helmsman  of  the  vessels  ahead ;  while  Pritchard 
walked  to  and  fro,  too  fidgety  and  eager  to  endure  conversation,  listening 
every  instaftt  for  some  sound  that  was  to  indicate  that  the  federal  cruiser  had 
taken  the  alarm.  But  on  we  went,  without  check  or  hindrance;  and  we  all 
drew  our  breath  more  freely  as  the  Hghts  of  the  town  began  one  by  one  to 
vanish,  as  if  the  sea  had  swallowed  them,  and  the  dark  headlands  faded  away 
into  obscurity.  The  American  gunboat  was  neither  seen  nor  felt,  a  circum- 
stance which  I  did  not  the  least  regret,  because  I  perceived,  not  only  by  the 
display  of  the  cannon  alluded  to,  but  by  the  resolute  demeanor  of  several  of 
the  crew,  who  stood  grouped  about  a  couple  of  uncovered  arm-chests,  that  our 
pigmy  foe  would  not  have  found  an  entirely  unresisting  prize. 

A  HAIL. 

One  sHght  circumstance,  hardly,  as  I  thought,  worth  mentioning,  did 
occur  before  we  had  run  half  a  mile  to  seaward.  There  came  a  long,  faint  hail, 
from  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be  hardly  disting^shable  even  by  a  sailor's  pi*ac- 
ticed  ear,  but  which  was  announced  to  be  addressed  to  us. 

^'  Some  boat,  with  a  message,  perhaps  for  a  passenger.  The  lubbers  de- 
serve rope's-ending  for  being  so  late.  Can  I  lay-to  safely,  do  you  think!"  said 
Pritchard  to  the  pilot,  iiresolutely,  and  giving  the  word  *' Slacken  speed  T' 
What  the  pilot  answered,  I  know  not.     I  only  caught  the  concluding  phrase: 

"Yankee  tricks ;  so,  cap,  you'd  best  look  sharp  about  you." 

So  Pritchard  thought.  He  gave  the  word  to  go  on  at  full  speed,  and  we 
heard  no  more  about  the  matter. 

THE    BUN. 

The  run  was  speedy  and  pleasant,  over  a  dimpling  Summer  sea,  with  no 
boisterous  behavior  on  Neptune's  part  to  make  even  the  lady  passengers  un- 
easy. We  saw  several  vessels,  but  none  of  a  hostile  character,  and  the  voyage 
was  as  agi'eeable  and  safe  hitherto  as  any  yachting  excursion  in  hoHday  waters. 
We  were  all  disposed  to  be  pleased,  and  the  pilot,  although  a  saturnine  and 
morose  personage,  viewed  through  this  rose-colored  haze  of  satisfaction  and 
hope,  became  a  popular  man  on  board.  Caj)tain  Pritchard  pronounced  hini 
worth  his  weight  in  gold;  for  if  there  were  no  gales  or  rough  seas  to  thwart 
our  purpose,  fogs  were  rather  frequent,  and  here  the  pilot  s  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rocks,  shoals  and  islands — ^many  of  which  were  not  noted  down 
in  the  chart — ^more  than  once  saved  the  Bonny-Bell  from  an  ugly  thump  upon 
some  hidden  obstacle.  For  an  American,  Zack  Foster  was  singularly  silent ; 
yet  there  was  something  elephantine  about  his  high  forehead  and  narrow,  dark 
eyes  which  suggested  shrewdness  rather  than  faculty.  He  did  his  work,  an- 
swered when  spoken  to,  but  seldom  addressed  any  one. 
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LAND   ho! 

"Edisto  Island,  as  I  said,  cap !"  hailed  the  pilot,  '^and  beyond  it  is  the 
Carolina  coast.     We're  close  to  home,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

There  was  a  cheer  from  the  little  group  gathered  near  the  helm,  but  di- 
rectly afterward  came  two  shrill  cries  of  "  Sail;  ho !" 

"Uncle  Sam's  barkers.  We  must  put  out  a  few  miles  yet,  caj^  said  the 
pilot,  as  he  leisurely  descended  the  rope-ladder.  There  were  many  good  glasses 
on  board,  and  we  all  gazed  eagerly  through  them,  and  with  beating  hearts  we 
recognized  the  portholes,  the  grinning  cannon,  the  ''  star  spangled  "  flags,  and 
warlike  display  of  the  federal  blockading  squadron.  The  steamer  was  put 
about,  and  we  stood  further  out,  until  shore  and  ships  were  alike  lost  to  yiew. 
The  disappointment  of  the  passengers,  who  had  been  granted  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  land  that  to  them  was  home,  was  considerable ;  but  none  could  doubt 
that  ih)  jDrudence  of  delaying  our  entrance  into  Charleston  harbor  imtil  night 
should  assist  us  in  eluding  the  hostile  war-vessels.  There  was  no  going  to  bed 
on  boai'd  the  Bonny-Bell  that  night ;  we  all  kept  to  the  deck,  eagerly  gazing 
over  the  sparkling  and  phosphorescent  sea,  glimmering  and  glancing  with  St. 
Elmo's  fires.  There  was  a  pale  yoimg  moon — a  mere  sickle  of  silver — in  the 
sky ;  and  objects  were  so  faintly  discemable  that  the  utmost  caution  was  neces- 
sary. The  second  mate  took  the  helm,  while  the  first  mate  superintended  the 
almost  constant  heaving  of  the  lead,  and  the  captain  and  pilot  stood  on  the 
forecastle  noting  the  replies  of  the  sailors  chanted  as  they  were  in  a  shnll 
monotone,  in  accordance  with  old  custom. 

"Ten  fathoms  sheer  I  By  the  mark,  seven !"  called  out  the  leadsman,  from 
the  chains. 

"  Water  allers  does  shoal  here,  cap.  I  know  the  channel,  though,  as  well 
as  I  know  my  parlor  ashore,  at  Nantucket — at  Savannah,  I  mean,"  said  the 
pilot,  with  some  confusion. 

"By  the  mark,  five!"  was  the  next  call. 

Captain  Pritchard  here  grew  imeasy.  He  did  not  pretend  to  equal  the 
pilot  in  local  knowledge,  but  he  was  too  good  a  seaman  not  to  take  alarm  at 
the  abrupt  lessening  of  the  depth  of  water.  He  gave  orders  to  reduce  the 
speed,  and  we  moved  but  slowly  on,  the  lead  going  as  before. 

"Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Foster,  you  are  not  mistaken?  It  seems  to  me  the 
the  water  shoals  at  the  i*ate  of  a  fathom  for  every  hundred  yards  traversed. 
We  may  have  missed  the  Swash,  left  Moultrie  to  leeward,  and  got  into  the  net- 
work of  sandbanks  near.  Hilloa  I  what's  that  ahead  of  us?  Boats,  as  Tm  a 
sinner!" 

AGROUin). 

At  that  moment  the  pilot  thrust  his  hand  rapidly  into  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  drew  out  something  and  flung  it  on  the  deck,  where  it  instantly  began  to 
sputter  and  hiss,  and  directly  afterward  the  lurid  glare  of  a  blue  light  flashed 
through  the  darkness,  showing  funnel  and  rigging,  the  pale  faces  of  the  passen- 
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gers,  the  narrow  channel  of  fretted  water,  ahd  the  sandy  islets  on  either  bow. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  by  the  ghastly  light  we  could  distinguish  two  dark  ob- 
jects on  the  foamy  sea  ahead  of  us — ^boats  full  of  men,  pulling  swiftly  but 
noiselessly  towards  us,  and  no  doubt  with  muffled  oars. 

"By  the  mark,  two  I  Shoal  water — we're  aground  I"  cried  an  ill-boding 
voice,  that  of  the  sailor  in  the  chains ;  and  the  Bonny-Bell  came  suddenly  to  a 
check,  throwing  most  of  the  landsmen  from  their  feet,  while  the  ominous 
scrooping  of  the  keel  told  that  the  steamer  was  aground.  A  loud  clamor  in- 
stantly arose,  many  voices  shouting  at  once  in  tones  of  inquiry,  dismay,  or 
command;  but  even  above  the  turmoil  arose  the  hurrah  of  those  who  manned 
the  boats,  and  who  now  came  dashing  up,  pulling  and  cheering  like  mad  men. 

CAPTURED. 

"The  Yankee  bloodhounds,  sure  enough ;  but  you  shall  not  live  to  share 
the  prize  money  I"  exclaimed  Pritchard,  snatching  up  a  handspike,  and  aiming 
a  blow  at  Mr.  Zack  Foster  that  would  have  been  a  lethal  stroke,  had  not  that 
astute  person  swerved  aside,  receiving  the  weapon  on  his  left  shoulder.  Our 
men  sent  up  a  faint  cheer,  and  a  shot  was  fired,  luckily  without  effect.  But 
resistance  would  have  been  madness,  so  thickly  did  the  American  sailors  crowd 
on  our  gangway,  their  pistols  and  cutlasses  ready  for  the  fray,  while  among 
them  were  nine  or  ten  marines,  well  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet,  and  who 
drove  the  Bonny-BeU's  crew  below  hatches  without  any  serious  show  of  fight- 
ing. The  federal  lieutenant  in  command,  to  do  him  justice,  seemed  anxious 
that  no  needless  violence  should  be  used;  and  while  proclaiming  the  vessel  a 
prize  to  the  boats  of  the  TTnited  States  war  brig  Dacotah,  he  yet  restrained  the 
fury  of  that  precious  guide,  Mr.  Zack  Poster,  who  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  knock-down  blow,  drawn  a  bowie-knife,  and  rushed  upon  Prit- 
chard, who  was  struggling  in  the  hands  of  his  captors. 

"Gently,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Gently,  Quartermaster  Fitch.  These 
caged  birds  are  under  TJnde  Sam's  protection,  and  I  cannot  allow  any  ill-usage 
of  my  prisoners.     Do  you  hear  me,  sir  f " 

A  REVOLUTION. 

"Quartermaster!"  exclaimed  poor  Captain  Pritchard,  as  his  wrists  were 
thrust  into  the  handcuffs,  "You  don't  mean  that  that  double-dyed  villain,  that 
Judas  of  a  pilot,  is  a  Yankee  petty  officer,  after  aJlt  I  wish  Pd  only  guessed 
the  truth  a  few  hours  back,  and — ^if  Pd  swung  for  it — ^Pdhave  chucked  the  spy 
overboard  as  I  would  a  mangy  puppy !" 

The  lieutenant  made  no  answer,  but  ordered  the  captain  and  mates  to  be 
sent  below,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  seize  the  steamer's  papers,  to  place  the 
passengers  imder  arrest,  and  to  take  steps  for  getting  the  Bonny  Bell  off  the 
sand-bank.  He  then  compelled  the  engineer  to  set  the  machinery  at  work,  and 
we  ran  down,  under  the  skillful  pilotage  of  Mr.  Fitch,  to  Edisto  Island,  in 
which  anchorage  we  came  to  our  moorings,  imder  the  guns  of  the  Dacotah, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  several  other  vessels  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron. 
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ATTERTS  IRIDE, 


AN  EPISODE  OF  AN  OUTPOST. 

^tot     ipTj^^T^jgE  were  a  party  of  artillerymen,  rough  Western  men  for 
t^^^^T^^^^^  although  Ramson,  our  sergeant,  was  a 

jfc^^  ,  l^  fine-featured,   deUcate-handed  fellow,  not  overbearing 


MA 


nor  proud,  since  he  had  always  a  pleasant  word  or  a 
kindly  smile  for  most  of  us,  and  yet,  with  a  certain  dis- 
tinction of  bearing  which  made  one  wonder  how  he  had 
come  to  be  a  simple  sergeant.    Bamson  was  the  life  of 
our  camp.      He  had  a  rich  baritone  voice,  which  had 
S^  evidently  been  carefully  cultivated ;  a  wonderful  mem- 
'  oiy,  which  retained,  with  the  most  vivid  distinctness, 
1^  every  occurrence,  and  powers  of  narration  of  the  highest 
order,  so  that  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  at  every  camp 
lii'e. 

We  had  chosen  a  very  romantic  spot  for  the  camp.  We  were  part  of  the 
advance  guard  of  the  army,  and  very  well  knew  that  across  the  wooded  hill  to 
the  right  the  enemy's  outposts  were  stationed,  only  a  stone's  throw,  as  it  were, 
from  our  own.  Indeed,  the  pickets  often  came  in  sight  of  one  another  beyond 
the  rocky  mountain  stream  which  dashed  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  while 
the  drums  could  be  distinctly  heard  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  west,  where, 
against  the  horizon,  the  South  Mountain  arose,  blue  and  misty  in  the  Summer 
distance. 

It  was  only  an  evening  or  two  after  one  of  our  skirmishes  that  we  were 
grouped  as  usual  around  the  jserg^tnt  and  his  guitar.  Somebody  had  brought 
some  good  tobacco  into  camp,  and  it  was  circulating  freely  among  the  men, 
and  as  we  sat  in  the  moonhght  by  the  stream,  some  one  called  out  to  Bamson 
to  sing  a  wild,  dare-devil  kind  of  a  song  that  was  a  great  favorite  with  some 
of  the  men. 

There  was  no  harm  in  the  song,  only  a  happy-go-lucky  species  of  compo- 
sition, hitting  off  with  considerable  hiunor  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  camp,  and 
Bamson  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words  of  the  first  verse  before  every 
man  of  us  was  startled  by  the  reverberation  of  a  childish  laugh,  which  came 
from  some  point  in  the  thicMy-wooded  hillside  close  by.  The  moon  was  pour- 
ing her  dear  white  light  over  the  hill  and  upon  the  foaming  thread  of  water 
which  dashed  aroimd  its  base,  and  in  a  second  or  two  we  saw,  picking  her  way 
over  the  great  rocks  which  lay  in  the  water,  a  tiny,  barefooted  child,  a  Httle 
girl,  who  came  quite  confidenty  toward  us  across  the  stream. 

She  was  a  tiny  tot  of  a  thing,  and  she  looked  so  weird  and  lonely  standing 
there  in  the  moonlight,  with  a  Httle  grey  cap  on  her  head,   beneath  which  a 
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thick  mass  of  glossy  black  curls  hung  iirildlj  over  a  pair  of  great  bright,  dark 
eyes,  that  we  all  stopped  smoking  and  stared  at  her  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 
It  was  long  since  a  child  had  been  among  us,  and  this  little  creature  came 
across  the  stream  and  up  the  steep  bank  toward  us  without  a  shadow  of  fear 
or  embarrassment  upon  her  pretty  gipsy  face. 

It  happened  that  I  was  nearest  the  child,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  to  her 
coaxingly. 

"  Who  are  you,  my  little  maid!"  I  asked. 

'Tm  Nina,"  she  answered  unhesitatingly,  ^'and  my  boys  call  me  the 
'  Pride  of  the  Battery.'  That's  because  I  belong  to  'em,  you  know,  and  I  ride 
the  guns." 

''Ride  the  guns,"  I  ejaculated;  "a  little  mite  like  you  I  And  does  your 
mother  let  you  do  that!" 

'Tse  got  no  nmyyer,"  she  said,  shaking  her  long  curls  sadly,  "and  no 
papa  either,  and  so  Captain  Ned  took  me  for  the  battery's  child.  He's  adopted 
me,  you  know.  They  don't  know  I  came,"  she  went  on,  with  a  continuation 
of  the  gay,  childish  laugh  we  had  heard  on  the  hillside.  ''I  crept  out  under- 
neath iJie  tent  after  Captain  Ned  had  put  me  to  bed.  And  good  Mr.  Yankee, 
I  want  some  of  your  'baca!"  She  looked  so  sweet  and  innocent,  and  her  great 
lustrous  eyes  had  so  pleadiiig  an  expression  as  she  spoke,  that  many  a  rough, 
grimy  face  worked  strangely  in  response  to  the  thrilling  of  the  chord  of  com- 
mon brotherhood  which  this  baby's  hand  had  touched. 

''  Come  here,"  said  a  grizzled  Kentucky  giant,  with  a  paw  like  a  bear. 
"Hold  out  that  big  apron  of  your's!" 

She  lifted  the  comers  of  a  little  dark  calico  apron  she  wore,  which  was 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pocket-handkerchief,  and  approached  the  Ken- 
tuckian.  "Thar,"  he  continued,  throwing  in  a  large  chunk  of  the  fragrant 
Lone  Jack,  "that's  half  of  what  Tve  got;  take  that  to  your  'boys I' " 

The  sweet  little  voice  rang  out  again  and  again  in  childish  delight,  for 
every  man  of  us  followed  the  Kentuckian's  lead,  and  we  heaped  the  tiny  apron 
fulL 

"  I  smelled  it  before  I  saw  you,  way  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill,"  she  said, 
her  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  "  and  then  I  knew  I  hadn't  lost  my 
way,  and  the  music  was  pretty,  too.  It  made  me  laugh,  and  I  knew  my  boys 
would  be  so  pleased  when  I  got  back  and  told  'em  where  Pd  been.  I  can  sing, 
too,"  she  added  naively,  slightly  dropping  her  sweet,  gipsy  face. 

We  lifted  her  up  on  the  tall  stump  of  a  tree  near  by,  and  the  little  crea- 
ture began  to  sing.  She  had  not  much  of  a  voice— no  diild  of  five  or  six  ever 
has — but  it  was  wonderfully  sweet,  and  her  powers  of  mimicry  were  marvelous. 
Some  one,  perhaps  the  Captain  Ned  of  whom  she  had  told  us,  had  composed 
the  song  for  her,  and  she  gave  it  thoroughly  in  character.  Doubtless  she  had 
sung  it  hundreds  of  times  before  to  a  similar  audience,  so  that  she  was  in  no 
wise  embarrassed  when  we  applauded  vociferously.  Our  appreciation  pleased 
her,  for  she  laughed  gaily ;  but  she  soon  skipped  nimbly  down  from  her  im- 
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promptu  pedestal  and  went  round  among  us,  holding  out  her  tiny  hand  to 
each  in  farewell,  with  infinite  infantile  dignity  and  grace.  "  The  boys  would 
miss  her,"  she  explained,  "if  she  stayed  away  too  long."  When  she  had 
reached  the  sergeant  he  suddenly  stooped  down  to  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  full  on  her  sweet,  rosy  mouth. 

"'Tention,  squad! "  he  called  out,  when  he  drew  himself  up  again,  and  his 
voice  was  husky  with  emotion.  He  gave  the  Httle  creature  escort  across  the 
stream,  and  watched  her  disappear  among  the  thick  shrubbery  which  rose  be- 
yond. 

It  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  afterward  that  we  heard  a  hoarse 
shout  arise  from  the  enemy^s  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  It  was  the 
welcome  which  those  poor,  half-starved  rebs  were  giving  to  the  Httle  heroine 
and  to  our  tobacco  I  We  never  stopped  to  think,  but  with  a  hearty  three- 
times-three  we  sent  back  the  cheer,  till  the  woods  and  rocks  re-echoed  the 
sound  far  off  to  the  distant  mountain  range.  And  then  we  looked  sadly  around 
at  each  other  to  think  how  a  baby  had  spun  this  slender  thread  which  stretched 
between  brothers  divided  by  such  a  wide  sea  of  blood  and  suffering. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  remembrance  of  the  child  whose  appear- 
ance had  touched  him  so  deeply,  or  a  presentiment  of  what  was  to  come,  but 
from  that  night  Eamson  seemed  to  lose  his  bright  spirits.  Even  his  promo- 
tion, which  came  the  next  week,  failed  to  rouse  him  from  the  dejection  which 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  him.  When  he  was  made  Ueutenant,  of  course  I 
ceased  to  share  his  tent,  and  I  beheve  he  felt  the  loss  as  much  as  I  did.  At 
any  rate,  when  he  was  wounded  and  taken  to  the  hospital  he  begged  that  I 
might  be  allowed  to  wait  on  him.  And,  perhaps  because  I  was  more  gentle 
than  the  other  men,  the  request  was  granted,  and  I  stayed  with  him  through 
the  three  days  which  elapsed  before  he  died.  For  he  did  die,  but  not  before 
he  told  me  a  part  of  the  painful  story  which  he  had  always  shrunk  from  ap- 
proaching in  his  days  of  splendid  health. 

He  had  married  young,  he  said,  and  very  foolishly.  His  wife  had  been  a 
brilliantly  beautiful,  vain,  capricious  girl,  and  both  had  been  too  young  to 
realize  the  responsibilities  and  cares  that  were  to  come  with  marriage.  She 
had  never  really  cared  for  him,  but  she  had  borne  him  one  child — a  baby 
dau^ter.  He  was  of  Northern  birth,  although  Hving  in  the  South,  and  when 
the  war  broke  out,  his  married  life  had  already  become  so  unhappy  that  it  was 
scarcely  an  added  pain  when  she  refused  to  Hve  with  him  on  account  of  his 
pohtical  sentiments. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  asked,  "  that  baby  that  came  to  us  that  night  in 
camp  ?  Well,  my  Httle  one  would  have  been  just  as  old,  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  like  that  child  was  to  Louise.  It  was  for  my  baby's  sake  that  I  kissed  her, 
not  for  her  likeness  to  the  baby's  mother.    And  yet,  poor  Louise!" 

We  Northern  men  scarcely  realized  during  the  war  how  much  sympathy 
for  the  South  was  felt  in  Baltimore.  But  the  Southerners  knew  it,  and,  there- 
fore, to  a  Baltimorean  it  appeared  only  a  matter  of  course  that  a  Confederate 
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soldier  in  bis  grey  uniform  should  be  standing  at  the  comer  of  a  street  grind- 
ing away  at  an  old  hand-organ.  I  say  standing,  although  this  poor  fellow  had 
no  legs  to  stand  upon^-only  two  poor  deformed  stumps  on  which  his  body 
rested.  I  was  attracted  by  the  sight,  but  should  probably  have  passed  on 
with  no  more  than  a  stare  of  curiosity,  had  not  a  child  beside  the  soldier  began 
to  sing  the  "  Battery's  Pride  "  either,  for  the  elf-locks  were  all  braided  neatly 
around  her  head,  and  she  was  taller  and  less  chubby  than  when  I  had  seen  her 
in  our  camp  two  years  ago,  but  the  words  of  the  song  struck  upon  my  ear  as 
strangely  familiar,  and  my  memory  instantly  sprang  to  the  time  and  place 
where  I  had  heard  them  before.  Eemembering,  too,  what  poor  Bamson  had 
said,  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  her. 

She  looked  up  pleased  when  I  put  a  Httle  gold  piece  into  her  palm,  and 
then  I  asked  her  if  she  remembered  me. 

''She  never  forgets  anything,^'  the  old  soldier  said,  a  pale  smile  spreading 
over  his  sickly  features  as  he  looked  at  her. 

But  upon  this  occasion  it  appeared  that  Nina  had  forgotten.  She  shook 
her  head  and  glanced  up  shyly  into  my  face,  but  declared  that  she  had  never 
seen  me  before. 

But  when  I  recalled  her  childish  feat  of  walking  into  an  enem/s  camp 
alone  at  night,  her  face  lit  up  directly. 

"  And  were  you  there  !"  she  asked.  "  I  do  not  remember  anybody.  Oh, 
yes,  I  do,^'  she  added  thoughtfully,  "  I  remember  the  sergeant.  He  took  me 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  me!" 

I  questioned  the  soldier  closely  and  found  where  he  lived.  That  evening 
I  went  to  see  him.  It  was  only  a  garret  where  the  two  lived,  and  yet  the  child 
had  managed  to  give  it  a  certain  home-like  air,  for  her  pretty  ways  and  songs 
brought  many  a  penny  to  their  common  purse. 

But  the  man  was  very  uneasy  about  Nina.  He  had  taken  her  as  a  sacred 
trust,  he  sai^,  from  his  dead  captain — ^that  Captain  Ned  of  whom  Nina  had 
told  us  so  much.  Captain  Ned  (his  surname  was  Anderson)  had  rescued  the 
child  from  a  house  that  the  Federals  had  fired,  and  although  he  had  advertised 
for  her  parents  he  had  never  found  them.  The  command  had  been  ordered  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  in  time  Captain  Anderson  had  become  so 
attached  to  the  child  that  he  could  not  bear  to  give  her  up.  But  he  had  always 
said  that  he  was  only  keeping  her  till  he  could  find  her  parents ;  the  mother, 
he  said,  was  an  old  sweetiheart  of  his,  Mrs.  Eamjson — 

"Bamson?"  I  cried;  "are  you  suret" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  soldier.  "Captain  Anderson  knew  the  old  plan- 
tation well,  and  so  did  I,  and  pretty  Miss  Louise  and  her  father,  Colonel  Mai- 
lory.  We  all  came  from  the  same  parts ;  and  when  Captain  Anderson  died  he 
gave  me  these  papers,  and  charged  me  that  if  ever  I  came  across  any  of  the 
Mallory's  that  I  should  give  up  the  child." 

I  looked  at  the  httle  one,  who  was  kneeling  beside  the  pale  soldier,  with 
her  small  hands  clasped  over  the  grey  sleeve  of  the  Southern  uniform. 
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"My  child,"  I  said  gently,  "you  did  right  to  remember  the  sergeant,  for 
he  was  your  own  father." 


[AILROADING  IN  lilXIE'S  ^^AND. 


PERFORMANCE  which  deserves  to  stand  prominently 
'"^if  forward  among  the  records  of  deeds  of  cool  impudence 
•V-t   performed  by  individuals  was  the  railroad  ride  or  raid, 
f^      whichever  it  might  be  termed,  of  Lieutenant  Ambrose 
"Wiggins  of  the  Sixth  Maine  regiment,  a  signal  officer  of 
[the  Sixth  Ck)rps,  and,  as  he  modestly  gave  out,  a  loco- 
motive engineer  by  persuasion  when  at  home. 

During  the  Winter  of  1862,  after  the  first  Fred- 
ericksburg battle.  Lieutenant  Wiggins  was  assigned, 
T^dth  Captain  Pearce,  from  the  Fourth  Vermont  regi- 
ment, to  a  signal  post  of  observation  down  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock, where  there  was  nothing  else  to  observe  but 
the  fog  line  of  the  river  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  blue 
haze  over  the  distant  landscape  in  the  afternoon. 
The  demon  of  ennui  settled  down  upon  the  spirits  of  the  Lieutenant,  and 
he  lost  his  appetite  for  cribbage,  while  unlimited  buttered  punch  brought  him 
no  delight,  and  the  gay  and  festive  jamboree  became  an  abomination  in  his 
sight,  seeing  that  there  were  only  two  of  them  to  invest  their  time  and  talent 
in  the  unprofitable  hilarity* 

To  his  inunense  delight  his  exercised  true  withinity  eliminated  an  idea 
which  waxed  and  grew  stronger  the  longer  he  thought  of  it,  until  he  disclosed 
liimself  to  the  Captain. 

"Cap,"  and  he  pointed  an  indolent  pipe  southward  toward  where  the  line 
of  the  distant  hills  beyond  the  Rappahannock  shone  blue  and  hazy  in  the  pale 
golden  Winter  sunshine,  "if  I  was  five  miles  farther  down  yonder  tlutn  we  can 
see,  rU  bet  a  canteen  of  whiskey  I  could  ride  over  half  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy by  rail  and  never  pay  a  blamed  cent." 

"I  don't  calculate  the  Confederacy  is  carrying  its  corpses  around  till  they 
find  their  relations  this  year." 
"What  d>e  mean,  old  fel?" 

"I  mean  if  the  Confederacy  catcned  you  riding  on  one  of  its  railroads  it 
would  deadhead  you  so  awful  quick  that  you  wouldn't  get  time  to  regret  that 
you  hadn't  been  run  over  by  an  ox-cart  load  of  sour  apples  in  your  youth." 
"  But  I  don't  mean  they  should  catch  me." 

"When  one  man  imdertakes  to  fool  fifty  thousand  or  so  at  a  time,  he's 
taking  more  odds  than  I  should  care  for." 
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"I  beHeve  it  can  be  done,  and  Tm  hanged  if  I  don't  make  a  try  for  it." 

"Well,  good-bye.  You'd  better  leave  your  watch  and  your  body  here  if 
you  want  them  sent  home." 

"Never  you  mind.  Just  wait  till  I  have  a  talk  with  the  'great  unsmile- 
able,'  and  see  if  I  ain't  off." 

The  great  "unsmileable"  re&^rred  to  was  General  John  Sedgwick,  about 
the  most  nnlikdy  man  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  listen  to  any  scheme 
that  didn't  have  a  groundwork  of  Bound  common  sense. 

What  the  result  of  the  Lieutenant's  interview  with  General  Sedgwick  was 
no  one  ever  learned,  but  in  a  few  days  after  Wiggins  mysteriously  disappeared, 
and  the  places  that  once  knew  him  got  sight  of  him  no  more  until  the  moroing 
after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  when  he  suddenly  turned  up  at  the  Lacy 
signal  station,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  looking  very  tired,  and  Tnaking  it 
known  quite  emphatically  iJiat  he  was  dry  and  himgry. 

"Hello!  Wiggins,  old  boy,  where  the  blazes  have  you  been  for  the  last 
two  months?" 

"  Oh,  r ve  been  riding  around  '* 

And,  although  he  was  asked  the  same  question  probably  a  hundred  times 
in  the  next  week  by  all  who  knew  and  met  him,  he  returned  always  the  same 
unsatisfactory  answer,  "Oh,  Tve  been  riding  around,"  until  a  long-suffering 
community  avenged  itself  by  calling  him  *<  Old  Chief  Biding-naround,"  and 
finally  the  matter  died  out. 

Long  afterwards  he  told  Captain  Pearce  a  tolecably  connected  stoiy  of  his 
little  trip,  and  through  Pearce  it  came  to  us. 

"Tou  see,  Pearce,"  said  Wiggins  in  telling  of  his  trip,  "  I  just  growed  up 
railroading,  because  my  father  was  an  engineer  before  me,  and  as  quick  as  he 
let  me  leave  school  I  went  to  firing  for  him,  and  worked  there  till  I  got  an  en- 
gine myself,  and  run  it  about  a  year,  when  I  found  I  could  do  better  away 
from  home,  and  got  in  first  on  the  North-Westem  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road, 
until  just  before  the  war,  when  I  went  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  so  I  had 
some  idea  of  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  had  my  story  all  studied  up  before  I 
started.  I  had  my  fair  discharge  and  recommendation  from  Colonel  Grayhill, 
Superintendent  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  same  thing  from  Joe 
Lancaster,  of  the  North-Westem  Virginia,  both  dated  before  the  bust-up. 

"When  I  went  to  General  Sedgwick,  he  didn't  give  me  much  encourage- 
ment. I  know  the  old  man  thought  the  whole  thing  looked  wild-goosey ;  but 
he  said,  after  studying  about  it  awhile,  that  Td  better  go  to  the  army  head- 
quarters and  talk  to  General  Bawlins,  and  I  went  Then  I  got  put  through  an 
awful  criticising,  I  can  tell  you.  They  had  fellows  there  that  knew  more  about 
the  roads  in  and  out  of  Virginia  in  a  minute  than  I  could  think  of  in  a  week, 
and  they  had  time-tables,  stations,  and  conductors'  and  engineers'  names  down 
as  pat  as  though  they  were  train  despatchers  on  a  loaf ;  but  they  didn't  know 
how  to  run  an  engine,  and  that  was  my  chance  in.  . WeU,  those  fellows  chipped 
in  for  me,  and  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to  get  me  down  the]:;^,  and  they  re- 
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commended  mj  taking  an  engine  on  the  Fredericksburg  and  Eichmond  road, 
or  else  from  Gordansville  to  Bichmond,  as  coolly  as  though  they  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  railroad  interest  of  the  Confederacy.  Jn  fact,  Pearce, 
those  fellows  had  so  much  cheek  for  the  kind  of  clothes  they  wore  that  I  was 
disgusted  with  them  till  I  found  out  who  they  were,  and  then  I  tied  to  them 
straighi  They  were  the  headquarter  scoute,  and  had  their  lesson  by  heart 
whenever  they  began  to  talk 

'^The  upshot  of  it  was  that  it  was  agreed  I  should  make  a  trial,  though 
not  just  the  way  I  wanted  to.  My  plan  was  to  play  off  out  of  work,  and  dead- 
head it  around  awhile  hunting  for  a  job,  with  a  well  put-up  story.  Their  plan 
was  that  I  should  get  a  job  as  quick  as  I  could  to  run  into  either  Eichmond  or 
Fredericksburg,  and  they  carried  it. 

^^Two  days  after,  Jim  Hogan  and  TSaxry  Qray  ran  me  out  of  the  lines  up 
above  Stafford  Court  House,  and  we  struck  across  the  country  till  we  got  close 
down  to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road  at  Mitchell's  Station.  Here  we 
parted  after  they  had  posted  me  where  to  hide  aletter  for  them  if  ever  I  got 
back  there  again,  and  when  they  rode  off,  taking  my  horse  with  them,  no  in- 
digo bag  ever  felt  bluer  than  I  did. 

'^Mitchell's  is  just  a  station,  and  nothing  more.  A  frame  shanty  in  a  piece 
of  woods,  looking  out  on  nothing.  I  walked  over  to  the  station  and  waited 
for  a  train  for  four  mortal  hours,  when  an  engine  and  a  couple  of  flat  cars 
came  poking  down  from  Culpepper.  The  engineer  pulled  up  and  asked  what 
I  wanted,  for  he  was  a  conductor,  too.  I  wanted  to  get  to  Gordonsville ;  wanted 
work ;  wanted  an  engine  and  a  streak  of  good  luck — hadn't  had  anything  of 
the  kind  for  some  time.  Been  sick,  out  of  work,  and  had  got  up  among  the 
cussed  Yanks ;  only  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  lines  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  and  couldn't  count  the  ties  any  further — ^wouldn't  he  take  me  downt  He 
reckoned  he  would.  What  was  v^j  name,  and  where  had  I  runt  I  told  him 
and  showed  him  that  was  all  right  And  he  had  a  notion  there  was  an  old 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  man  down  at  Gordonsville.  Then  he  pulled  out,  with  me 
sitting  on  the  fireman's  side  stuffing  myself  with  his  lunch. 

*'  It  was  after  dark  when  the  old  scrap-heep  rolled  and  wheezed  into  Gor- 
donsville, and  he  put  her  away  for  the  night  He  asked  me  to  stay  with  him 
that  night,  and  in  the  morning  we  would  look  about ;  but  before  anything  eke 
was  done  we  must  have  supper  and  drink.  "While  we  were  eating  in  one  of 
the  shanty  restaurants,  my  new  friend  looked  up  and  suddenly  called  out : 

^^^Ohl  here;  how  are  you,  Mr.  Price;  come  over  here  a  minute,  won't 
you?'  and  I  looked  up  to  see  Mike  Price,  who  used  to  be  night  dispatcher  at 
Wheeling,  approaching. 

"*As  Tm  a  sinner,  this  is  'Brose  Wiggins,  ain't  it?' 

'1'  What  is  left  of  him,  at  least' 

<<<  Why,  I  thought  you  was  up  among  the  Yanks  giving  us  fellows  general 
thimder.     Hanging  us  on  sour  apple  trees,  as  it  were.' 

"  *Not  much.     That's  about  the  most  unhealthy  place  I  could  get' 
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"*Well,  how  did  you  contriye  to  get  here,  and  what  are  you  up  to,  any 
wayf 

^'Then  I  had  to  tell  my  story  all  over  again.  At  the  end  of  it  Mike  lent 
me  a  $2  Confederate  bill,  and  told  me  to  come  over  to  the  depot  and  see  him 
in  the  morning.  On  presenting  myself  I  found  that  Piice  was  an  assistant 
superintendent  of  railroad  transportation,  and  had  very  considerable  influence. 
He  told  me  not  to  worry ;  that  something  would  turn  up  before  long ;  and  so 
it  did. 

"On  the  third  day  he  got  me  the  "Greenbriar,'  No.  16,  on  the  Virginia 
Central  road,  to  run  from  Oordonsville  to  Anderson's  Jimction  and  back,  and 
he  gave  me  an  order  to  go  down  to  Richmond,  get  my  engine  and  bring  it  up 
from  the  shop.  He  also  lent  me  some  more  money  to  get  along  with  until  I 
should  get  on  my  feet.  In  Bichmond  I  had  to  wait  four  days  before  the  en- 
gine was  ready,  but  my  order  from  Price  got  me  a  pass  to  go  around  towl^ 
and  I  rather  enjoyed  myself ;  and  I  don't  think  I  would  have  worried  if  that 
engine  had  been  three  months  getting  ready.  "When  I  got  back  to  Gbrdons- 
viUe,  there  was  another  wait  until  my  run  was  arranged.  During  this  time  I 
ran  one  day  up  to  Culpepper  for  Agnew,  the  man  who  first  picked  me  up,  and 
I  contrived  to  stop  at  Mitchell's  long  enough  to  slip  a  line  in  the  hiding  place 
for  Hogan,  telling  him  where  I  could  be  found. 

"Then  I  went  on  my  regular  run — one  trip  down  to  the  Junction  and 
back  every  day.  I  had  a  darkey  fireman,  that  I  soon  found  out  was  only 
watching  his  clumce  to  get  across  the  lines ;  but  I  didn't  take  hirp  into  my 
confidence.  This  thing  had  been  going  on  about  a  week,  and  I  was  getting 
used  to  the  roc^l  and  engine,  when  one  day  a  Confederate  lieutenant  got  out  of 
the  car  at  Noel's  Station  and  came  up  to  the  engine. 

^^  *  rd  like  to  ride  up  with  you  on  the  engine  as  far  as  Louisa  Court  House,' 
said  ha 

"  *rm  sorry,'  I  repHed,  *but  it's  against  my  orders.' 

"  Just  then  Zack,  the  fireman,  went  forward  to  pour  tallow  into  the  steam- 
e^st  cups,  and  the  Heutenant  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  my  ear.  I  just 
like  to  liave  fainted  and  stepped  in  it.  It  was  Jim  Hogan,  looldng  as  oool  as  a 
cucumber,  and  putting  on  more  airs  than  a  billy-goat  with  a  bell  on. 

"  *Gk)t  anything  for  me?'  says  he. 

"  *No;  but  I  can  have  when  I  come  down  to  morrow.' 

"  *  AU  right,     m  be  there.' 

"  And  sure  enough,  when  I  was  taking  water  next  day,  there  he  was  with 
his  horse  hitched  a  Httle  way  off  in  the  woods.  He  came  over  to  the  train 
kind  of  careless ;  nodded  to  a  lady  who  was  looking  out  of  a  car  window  ;  then 
strayed  around  to  the  engine  and  climbed  up  on  it.  Zack  went  back  to  swing 
the  water  spout  up,  and  I  gave  him  what  he  wanted ;  and  he  gave  me  a  cigar, 
took  a  match  and  got  down.  When  I  pulled  out  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform,  smoking,  and  looking  as  though  he  intended  to  stay  there  for  a 
week. 
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^' Just  before  the  first  of  April  my  run  was  changed  to  a  passenger  train 
from  Gordonsville  into  Richmond,  down  one  day  and  up  the  next.  Then  I 
took  water  coming  up  to  Tolorsville,  and  Hogan  moved  our  hiding-place  up 
ihere,  where  I  used  to  slip  a  note  for  him  imder  the  tank.  I  had  got  over 
all  my  shakiness,  and  pretty  near  regai'ded  myself  as  engaged  in  a  perfectly 
legitimate  line  of  business.  I  didn't  see  Hogan  very  often,  but  every  other 
day  when  I  came  along  the  note  was  gone. 

'^  Things  went  along  swimmingly  until  last  Saturday  night  when  I  came 
into  Gordonsville,  and  was  going  to  supper.  A  woman,  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  before,  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  asked  me  where  somebody  Hved,  imtil 
two  or  three  people  who  were  about  had  passed  us,  then  she  said : 

*"Mr.  Wiggins,  you  had  better  get  away  from  here  to-night,  or  else  you 
willrbe  hung  to-morrow.' 

^' You  can  bet  I  was  some  scared,  but  I  asked  her  what  she  meant.  She 
said  that  Hogan  had  sent  her  to  tell  me,  and  that  he  was  going  to  wait  for  me 
in  the  big  woods  below  Rapidan  Station,  about  fifteen  miles  awi^  on  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  road. 

''I  didn't  stop  long  to  think ;  I  knew  that  Agnew  was  to  go  up  that  night 
to  Culpepper,  and  I  himted  him  up  and  told  him  Td  fire  if  he'd  let  me  ride  up 
with  him,  and  I  made  a  plausible  story  for  wanting  to  go,  but  f oimd  he  would 
not  start  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Price,  who  was  look- 
ing for  me,  and  was  hopping  mad  about  something.  I  swore  I  had  seen  him 
not  two  minutes  before,  and  then  Agnew  went  into  the  office  after  telling  his 
fireman  he  might  go  and  see  his  girl,  because  I  was  going  to  fii*e  that  trip  for 
him. 

''Agnew  was  hardly  out  of  sight  before  I  slipped  around  and  pulled  the 
coupling-pin  out  behind  the  tender.  Then  I  got  on  the  engine  again  and 
looked  up  the  track.  Everything  was  clear.  I  pulled  her  open,  but  pulled 
her  too  far,  for  she  was  an  old  V  hook  machine,  and  flew  out  of  gear,  letting  a 
bark  out  of  her  enough  to  waken  the  dead.  Everybody  looked  around  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  but  in  a  second  I  had  her  thrown  in  again,  and  was  off. 

"As  I  went  aroimd  the  curve  I  saw  Price  and  Agnew  and  a  lot  of  soldiers 
run  out  on  the  track,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  fired  after  me ;  but  I  didn't  care 
a  cent  for  them  then,  for  I  just  made  that  old  scrap-heap  get  down  to  her 
work  in  a  way  that  she  never  had  done  since  she  was  young.  About  a  mile 
below  Kapidan  Station  I  stopped  and  nursed  her ;  then  jimiped  off  and  let  her 
go  driving  back  toward  Gordonsville.  I  then  took  to  the  woods  without  much 
of  an  idea  of  where  I  was  going,  and  walked  until  what  between  fright  and 
fatigue  I  played  out,  and  went  to  sleep  till  morning.  At  daylight  I  pulled  out 
again,  and  kept  walking,  as  near  as  I  could  make  out,  north-east,  till  about 
eight  o'clock,  when  a  voice  hailed  me : 

" '  Stop,  you  Yankee  scoundrel'  And  I  stopped,  satisfied  that  my  time 
had  come.  An  old  farmer  and  a  sun-burnt,  tow-headed  boy  rode  up  to  me, 
and  the  man  remarked: 
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" '  Wiggins,  what  in  thunder  is  your  hurry  t'     And  the  boy  observed : 

"*You  didn't  lose  any  time  after  I  told  you,  did  youf 

"  There  was  Jim  Hogan  and  a  Union  woman  fiom  Richmond,  who  was  also 
a  scout,  and  I  felt  like  a  fellow  who  has  had  his  day  of  execution  put  off  till  he 
is  ready. 

'^They  piloted  me  up  as  near  here  as  we  dared  come,  and  when  Sedgwick 
took  Marye's  Heights  oyer  there  last  evening,  we  came  down  into  Fredericks- 
burg. They  pay  good  solid  Confederate  wages  down  there  for  running  an  en- 
gine, but  the  business  is  risky — ^very — at  least  I  found  it  so." 


IGHT  AT  IBRANDY  STATION. 


T  was  the  prettiest  cavahy  fight  that  you  ever  saw,"  said  the 
adjutant,  stretching  his  legs,  and  lighting  a  fresh  cigar. 

"  It  was  just  my  luck  to  lose  it,"  I  answered.  "  Here 
have  I  been  lying,  growling,  groaning,  and  grumbhng, 
while  you  fellows  have  been  distinguishing  yourselves.  It 
was  miserable  to  be  taken  sick  just  when  the  army  got  in 
motion,  and  still  worse  not  to  hear  a  word  of  what  was  going 
on.  I  almost  wished  that  we  had  been  a  newspax>er  regi- 
ment, so  that  I  could  learn  something  about  our  share  in 
that  day's  work.  Be  a  good  fellow,  and  play  reporter  for  my 
benefit.  Freshen  hawse,  as  the  nautical  novelists  say,  and 
begin." 

"Well,  we  were  lying  at  Warrenton  Junction,  mftlring 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  after  the  raid,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  June,  the  whole  division  was  ordered  out  in  the  very  lightest  march- 
ing order.  That  night  we  lay  dose  to  Kelly's  Ford,  in  coltunn  of  battalions, 
the  men  holding  their  horses  as  they  slept,  and  no  fires  being  lighted. 

"  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  we  were  again  in  motion,  and 
got  across  the  ford  without  interruption  or  discovery.  Torke,  with  the  third 
squadron,  was  in  advance,  and  as  we  moved  he  managed  so  well  that  he  bagged 
every  picket  on  the  road.  Thus  we  had  got  almost  entirely  upon  the  rebel 
camp  before  we  wei*e  discovered.  We  rode  right  into  Jones'  Brigade,  the  First 
Jersey  and  First  Pennsylvania  charging  together ;  and,  before  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  alarm,  we  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  The  rebels 
were  then  forming  thick  upon  the  hillside  by  the  station,  and  they  had  a  bat- 
tery playing  upon  us  like  fun.  Martin's  New  York  Battery  at  our  side  gal- 
loped into  position,  and  began  to  answer  them.  Then  Wyndham  formed  his 
whole  brigade  for  a  charge,  except  a  squadron  of  the  First  Maryland,  left  to 
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support  the  battery.  Our  boys  went  in  splendidly,  keeping  well  together,  and 
making  straight  for  the  rebel  battery  on  the  hill  behind  the  station.  Wynd- 
ham  himself  rode  on  the.right,  and  Broderick  charged  more  toward  the  left, 
and,  with  a  yell,  we  were  on  them.  We  were  only  two  hundred  and  eighty 
strong,  and  in  front  of  us  was  White's  Battalion  of  five  hundred.  No  matter 
for  that.  Wyndham  and  Broderick  were  leading,  and  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  coimt  odds. 

'^  As  we  dashed  fiercely  into  them,  sabre  in  hand,  they  broke  like  a  wave 
on  the  bows  of  a  ship,  and  over  and  through  them  we  rode,  sabreing  as  we  went. 
We  could  not  stop  to  take  prisoners,  for  there  in  front  of  us  was  the  Twelfth 
Virginia,  six  hundred  men,  riding  down  to  support  White.  By  jove,  sir,  that 
was  a  charge  I  They  came  up  splendidly,  looking  steadier  than  we  did  our- 
selves after  the  shock  of  the  first  charge.  I  do  not  know  whether  W^'ndham 
was  still  with  us,  or  if  he  had  gone  to  another  regiment ;  but  there  was  Brod- 
erick looking  full  of  fight,  his  blue  eyes  in  a  blaze^  and  his  sabre  clenched 
riding  well  in  front.  At  them  we  went  again,  and  some  of  them  this  time  met 
us  fairly.  I  saw  Broderick's  sabre  go  through  a  man,  and  the  rebel  gave  a 
convulsive  leap  out  of  his  saddle,  falling  senseless  to  the  ground.  It  seemed 
but  an  instant  before  the  rebels  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  trying  now 
and  then  to  rally  in  small  parties,  but  never  daring  to  await  our  approach. 

"Now,  there  were  the  guns  plain  before  us,  the  drivers  yelling  at  tlieir 
horses,  and  trying  to  limber  up.  We  caught  one  gun  before  they  could  move 
it,  and  were  dashing  after  the  others,  when  I  heard  Broderick  shouting  in  a 
stormy  voice.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  startling  sight.  The  fragments  of  White's 
battalion  had  gathered  together  toward  the  left  of  the  field,  and  were  charg- 
ing in  our  rear.  The  First  Maryland  was  there,  and  Broderick  was  shouting 
at  them  in  what  their  colonel  considered  a  *very  ungentlemanly  manner,'  to 
move  forward  to  the  charge.  At  the  same  time  two  fresh  regiments,  the 
Eleventh  Virginia  and  another,  were  coming  down  on  our  front.  Instead  of 
dashing  at  White's  men,  the  First  Maryland  wavered  and  broke,  and  then  we 
were  charged  at  the  same  time  in  front  and  rear.  We  had  to  let  the  guns  go, 
and  gather  together  as  well  as  possible  to  cut  ourselves  out.  Gallantly  our 
fellows  met  the  attack.  We  were  broken,  of  course,  by  the  mere  weight  of 
the  attacking  force,  but,  breaking  them  up,  too,  the  whole  field  was  covered 
with  small  squads  of  fighting  men.  I  saw  broderick  ride  in  with  a  cheer,  and 
open  a  way  for  the  men.  His  horse  went  down  in  the  melee ;  but  httle  Wood, 
the  bugler  of  Company  G,  sprang  down  and  gave  him  his  animal,  setting 
off  himself  to  catch  another.  A  rebel  rode  at  the  bugler,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  away  his  arms  before  help  came.  As  Wood  still  went  after  a  horse, 
another  fellow  rode  at  him. 

"  The  boy  happened  at  that  moment  to  see  a  carbine,  where  it  had  been 
dropped  after  firing.  He  picked  up  the  empty  weapon,  aimed  at  the  horse- 
man, made  hiTn  dismount,  give  up  his  arms,  and  start  for  the  rear.  Then  he 
went  in  again.     Lucas,  Hobensack,  Brooks  and  Beekman,  charged  with  twelve 
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men  into  Whitens  battalion.  Fighting  hand  to  hand  they  cut  their  way 
through,  but  left  nine  of  the  men  on  the  ground  behind  them.  Hughes  was 
left  almost  alone  in  a  crowd,  but  brought  himself  and  the  men  with  him  safe 
through.  Major  Shelmire  was  seen  last  lying  across  the  dead  body  of  a  rebel 
cavalryman.  None  of  us  thought  anything  of  two  to  one  odds,  as  long  as  we 
had  a  chance  to  ride  at  them.  It  was  only  when  we  got  so  entangled  that  we 
had  to  fight  hand  to  hand  that  their  numbers  told  heavily.  It  was  in  such  a 
place  that  I  lost  sight  of  Broderick.  The  troop  horse  that  he  was  riding  was 
not  strong  enough  to  ride  through  a  knot  of  men,  so  that  he  had  to  fight 
them.  He  struck  one  so  heavily  that  he  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  but  his 
horse  was  still  in  the  way ;  swerving  to  one  side,  he  escaped  a  blow  from 
another,  and,  warding  off  the  thrust  of  a  third,  managed  to  take  him  with  his 
point  across  the  forehead ;  just  as  he  did  so,  however,  his  sabre,  getting  tan- 
gled with  the  rebels,  was  jerked  from  his  hand. 

'^He  always  carried  a  pistol  in  his  boot.  Pulling  that  out,  he  fired  into 
the  crowd,  and  put  spurs  to  his  horse.  The  bullet  hit  a  horse  in  front  of 
him,  which  fell.  His  own  charger  rose  at  it,  but  stumbled,  and  as  it  did 
Broderick  himself  fell,  from  a  shot  fired  within  arm^s  length  of  him  and  a 
sabre  stroke  upon  his  side. 

'^  I  saw  all  this  as  a  man  sees  things  at  such  times,  and  am  not  positive 
even  that  it  all  occurred  as  I  thought  I  saw  it ;  for  I  was  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion, and  only  caught  things  around  by  passing  glimpses.  You  see  I  was 
myself  having  as  much  as  I  could  do.  The  crowd  with  whom  Broderick  was 
engaged  was  a  Httle  distance  from  me ;  and  I  had  just  wheeled  to  ride  up  to 
his  help  when  two  fellows  put  at  me.  The  first  one  fired  at  me  and  missed. 
Before  he  could  again  cock  his  revolver  I  succeeded  in  closing  with  him.  My 
sabre  took  him  just  in  the  neck,  and  must  have  cut  the  jugular.  The  blood 
gushed  out  in  a  black  looking  stream  ;  he  gave  a  horrible  yell  and  fell  over  the 
side  of  his  horse,  which  galloped  away.  Then  I  gathered  up  my  reins,  spurred 
my  horse,  and  went  at  the  other  one.  I  was  riding  that  old  black  horse  that 
used  to  belong  to  the  signal  sergeant,  and  it  was  in  fine  condition.  As  I  drove 
in  the  spurs  it  gave  a  leap  high  in  the  air.  That  plunge  saved  my  life.  The 
rebel  had  a  steady  aim  at  me ;  but  the  ball  went  through  the  black  horse's 
brain.  His  feet  never  touched  groimd  again.  With  a  terrible  convulsive  con- 
traction of  all  his  muscles,  the  black  turned  over  in  the  air,  and  fell  on  his  head 
and  side  stone  dead,  pitching  me  twenty  feet.  I  lighted  on  my  pistol,  the  butt 
forcing  itself  far  into  my  side.  My  sabre  sprung  out  of  my  hand,  and  I  lay, 
with  arms  and  legs  all  abroad,  stretched  out  like  a  dead  man.  Eveiybody  had 
something  else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  me,  and  there  I  lay  where  I  had  fallen. 

"It  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  an  age  before  I  began  painfully  to  come 
to  myself;  but  it  could  not  have  been  many  minutes.  Every  nerve  was  shak- 
ing ;  there  was  a  terrible  pain  in  my  head,  and  a  numbness  through  my  side 
which  was  even  worse.  Fighting  was  still  going  on  around  me,  and  my  first 
impulse  was  to  get  hold  of  my  sword.      I  crawled  to  it,  and  sank  down  as  I 
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grasped  it  once  more.  That  was  only  for  a  moment ;  for  a  rebel  soldier,  see- 
ing me  move,  rode  at  me.  The  presence  of  danger  roused  me,  and  I  managed 
to  get  to  my  horse,  behind  which  I  sank,  resting  my  pistol  on  the  saddle,  and 
so  contriving  to  get  an  aim.  As  soon  as  the  man  saw  that,  he  turned  off  with- 
out attacking  me.  I  was  now  able  to  stand  and  walk ;  so,  holding  my  pistol 
in  one  hand  and  my  sabre  in  the  other,  I  made  my  way  across  the  fields  to 
where  our  battery  was  posted,  scaring  some  with  my  pistol  and  shooting 
others.  Nobody  managed  to  hit  me  through  the  whole  fight.  When  I  got  up 
to  the  battery  I  foimd  Wood  there.  He  sang  out  to  me  to  wait  and  he  would 
get  me  a  horse.  One  of  the  men,  who  had  just  taken  one,  was  going  past,  so 
Wood  stopped  him  and  got  it  for  me. 

''Just  at  that  moment  White's  battalion  and  some  other  troops  came 
charging  at  the  battery.  The  squadron  of  the  First  Maryland,  who  were  sup- 
porting it,  met  the  charge  well  as  far  as  their  numbers  went ;  but  were,  of 
course,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  heavy  odds.  All  of  our  men  who  were 
free  came  swarming  up  the  hill,  and  the  cavalry  were  fighting  over  and  around 
the  guns.  In  spite  of  the  confusion,  and  even  while  their  comrades  at  the 
same  place  were  being  sabred,  the  men  at  that  battery  kept  to  their  duty.  They 
did  not  even  look  up  or  around,  but  kept  up  their  fire  with  unwavering  steadi- 
ness 

"  There  was  one  rebel,  on  a  splendid  horse,  who  sabred  three  gunners 
while  I  was  chasing  him.  He  wheeled  in  and  out,  would  dart  awa^,  and  then 
come  sweeping  back  and  cut  down  another  man  in  a  manner  that  seemed  al- 
most supernatural  We  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  him  away,  but  we  could 
not  catch  or  shoot  him,  and  he  got  off  without  a  scratch. 

"In  the  meantime  the  fight  was  going  on  elsewhere.  Kilpatrick's brigade 
charged  on  our  right.  The  Second  New  York  did  not  behave  as  well  as  it  has 
sometimes  done  since,  and  the  loss  of  it  weakened  us  a  great  deal.  The  Tenth 
New  York,  though,  went  in  well,  and  the  First  Maine  did  splendidly,  as  it 
always  did.  In  spite  of  their  superior  numbers  (Stuart  had  a  day  or  two  before 
reviewed  thirty  thousand  cavalry  at  Culpepper,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
rebel  officers),  we  beat  them  badly,  and  would  have  routed  them  completely  if 
Duffie's  brigade  had  come  up.  He,  however,  was  engaged  with  three  or  four 
hundred  men  on  the  left ;  the  aide-de-camp  sent  to  him  with  orders  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  find  out  the  crit- 
ical point  in  a  fight  of  liis  own  accord  and  desert  it. 

"  So,  now,  they  bringing  up  still  more  reserves,  and  a  whole  division  of 
theirs  coming  on  the  field,  we  began  to  fall  back.  We  had  used  them  up  so 
severely  that  they  could  not  press  us  very  close,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  the  Second  New  York  charged.  There  some  of  our  men  had  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  get  out,  and  the  battery  had  to  leave  three  of  its  guns.  We 
formed  in  the  woods,  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  from  the  field ;  another 
moved  back  to  cover  the  left  of  Buford,  who  was  in  retreat  toward  Beverly 
Ford.     Hai*t  and  Wynkoop  tried  hard  to  cover  the  guns  that  were  lost,  but 
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they  had  too  few  men,  and  so  had  to  leave  them.  The  rebels  were  terribly 
punished.  By  their  own  confession,  they  lost  three  times  as  many  as  we  did. 
In  our  regiment,  almost  every  soldier  must  have  killed  his  man.  Sergeant 
Ci*aig,  of  Company  K,  I  beheve,  killed  three.  Slate,  of  the  same  company,  also 
went  above  the  average.  But  we  lost  terribly.  Sixty  enlisted  men  of  the  First 
Jersey  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.  Colonel  Wyndham  was  wounded, 
but  kept  his  saddle ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Broderick  and  Major  Shelmire  were 
killed;  Lieutenant  Brooks  was  wounded;  Captain  Sawyer  and  Lieutenant 
Crocker  were  taken  prisoners;  and  I,  as  you  see,  have  had  to  come  in  at  last 
and  refit 

"I  have  spun  you  a  pretty  long  yam,  and  you  must  feel  very  tired ;  but 
when  the  memory  of  the  fight  comes  over  me  I  get  almost  as  enthusiastic  and 
excited  as  when  it  was  going  on.  I  am  so  proud  of  the  regiment,  officers  and 
men,  that  I  am  almost  sorry  for  the  promotion  that  takes  me  out  of  it.  Of 
course,  I  have  had  to  be  egotistical,  and  tell  you  what  occurred  to  myself,  as 
that  was  to  me  the  most  intensely  interesting ;  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  fancy 
that  I  think  I  did  any  better,  or  fought  any  harder,  than  the  others.  In  fact, 
I  know  that  most  of  the  others  did  a  good  deal  more  than  I  did;  but,  not 
having  seen  it,  of  course  I  could  not  describe  their  share  of  the  fight  quite  so 
well  as  that  which  occurred  in  my  own  neighborhood  and  to  my  own  person. '' 


■  M#  m  »M* 


^TONEWALL  fACKSON'S  §[ETH0DS. 

Bt  an  ex-Confederate  Officer. 


N  the  Autumn  of  ^62,  after  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  army 
had  crossed  the  moimtains,  I  was  assured  by  one  of  our 
high  officers  that  our  corps  would  certainly  winter  in  the 
Valley — ^that  he  had  gotten  an  intimation  of  this  from  Gen- 
eral Jackson  himself — and  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the 
General  had  rented  a  house  for  his  family.  We  marched  the 
next  day  for  Eastern  Virginia  and  the  glorious  field  of  first 
Fredericksburg. 

So  completely  did  General  Jackson  conceal  his  plans 
from  his  staff  and  higher  officers,  that  it  got  to  be  a  joke 
among  them  when  one  was  green  enough  to  attempt  to 
fathom  '*  Stonewall's  way."  "Well,  if  the  Yankees  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  move  as  we  are  'old  Jack' 
has  them." 

The  movement  from  the  valley  to  Richmond  was  so  secretly  planned  and 
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execated  that  the  army  people,  and  enemy  alike  were  completely  deceived. 
The  re-enforcements  sent  to  the  valley  from  Richmond  were  purposely  sent  in 
such  a  public  manner  as  to  have  the  report  reach  Washington  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, where  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Mr.  Lincoln  to  order  Oeneral  Mc- 
Dowell to  delay  his  intended  advance  to  Mcdellan's  support,  and  caused  the 
retreat  down  the  valley  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  Jackson.  But  the  decep- 
tion was  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a  little  finesse  practiced  by  Colonel 
Munf ord,  who  held  the  Confederate  advance  with  his  cavalry. 

A  train  of  ambulances,  with  their  escort  and  a  number  of  surgeons,  had 
come  under  flag  of  truce  to  ask  permission  to  carry  back  the  Federal  wounded, 
and  while  detaining  them  in  a  room  adjoining  his  quarters.  Colonel  Munford 
received  Mr.  William  Gilmer  (a  widely-known  humorist  to  whom  he  had  given 
the  cue),  who  came  in  with  clanking  spurs  and  sabre,  and  announced  in  a  loud 
tone,  ''dispatches  from  General  Jackson."  At  this  the  Federal  officers  stealthily 
approached  the  partition  to  hear  what  would  follow. 

"Do  you  bring  any  good  newst"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"Glorious  news,"  he  answered.  "The road  from  Staunuon  is  chock-full  of 
soldiers,  cannons  and  wagons  come  to  re-enforce  Jackson  in  his  march  down 
the  valley.  There  is  General  Whiting,  General  Hood,  General  Lawton  and 
General  I-<lon  Vknow-who.  I  never  saw  so  many  soldiers  and  cannon  together 
in  my  life.     People  say  there  are  thirty  thousand  of  them." 

After  a  few  more  questions  and  answers  of  like  import,  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  eavesdroppers.  Colonel  Munford  dismissed  his  "  courier,"  and  the 
whole  town  was  soon  agog  with  the  "  glorious  news."  Several  hours  after- 
wards, Colonel  Munford  sent  back  his  guests,  who,  of  course,  carried  "  the 
news  "  to  headquarters.  Colonel  Munford  pushed  his  advance  down  to  New 
Market,  and  the  Federal  army  immediately  retreated  to  Strasburg,  where  they 
were  busily  engaged  in  fortifying  against  Jackson  at  the  very  time  when  "the 
foot  cavalry"  were  thundering  on  Mcdellan's  flank  before  Richmond. 

Our  march  was  so  secretly  undertaken  and  so  secretly  executed  that  our 
higher  officers,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  in  profound  ignorance  of  our  destinar 
tion. 

At  Charlottesville  we  expected  to  turn  off  through  Green  County  to  meet 
a  rumored  move  of  the  enemy  across  the  mountains.  At  Gordonsville  I  was 
told  by  the  Presbyterian  minister,  at  whose  house  Jackson  made  his  headquar- 
ters, as  a  profound  secret  not  to  be  breathed,  that  we  "would  move  at  day- 
break on  Culpepper  Court  House."  We  moved  instead  on  Louisa  Court 
House,  where  again  we  were  deceived  into  thinking  that  we  should  mov« 
across  by  Spottsylvania  Court  House  to  meet  McDowell's  column  coming  down 
fi*om  Fredericksburg.  At  Fredericksburg  Hall,  Beaver  Dam  depot,  and  Han- 
over Junction,  we  still  expected  to  head  toward  Fredericksburg,  and  it  was 
really  not  until  the  afternoon  of  June  26,  when  we  heard  A  P.  Hill's  guns  at 
Mechanicsville,  that  we  appreciated  the  true  nature  of  the  move  we  had  made, 
and  the  bloody  work  before  us. 
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It  was  on  this  march  that  Jackson  met  one  of  Hood's  Texans  straggling 
from  his  command,  when  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,  sir,"  promptly  responded  the  Texan. 

"What  command  do  you  belong  to  t" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"What  State  are  you  fromt" 

"Don't  know,  sir." 

"Well,"  said  the  General  a  Httle  impatiently,  "what  do  you  know?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sii',  on  this  march,  for  old  ^Stonewall '  says  we  must  be 
know-nothings  imtil  after  the  next  battle,  and  Tm  not  going  to  disobey  his 
orders." 

At  Fredericks,  Jackson  made  his  headquarters,  by  invitation,  at  one  of 
those  hospitable  old  Virginia  mansions  which  were  so  famous  in  their  day. 
The  lady  of  the  house  had  prepared  the  next  morning  an  elegant  breakfast, 
and  sent  to  call  General  Jackson  to  partake  of  it,  but  his  room  was  vacant  and 
no  one  knew  whither  he  had  gone.  He  had  risen  at  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  with 
a  single  courier  had  started  on  a  ride  of  fifty-one  miles  to  Kichmond  to  hold  a 
conference  vdth  General  Lee.  He  impressed  several  horses  on  the  route — ^the 
owners  growling  loudly  at  being  compelled  to  give  up  their  horses  to  "  that 
grum  colonel,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  not  hesitate  to  shoot  if  necessary." 

Mr.  Matthew  Hope,  who  resided  in  the  lower  end  of  Louisa  County,  gave 
me  a  very  amusing  account  of  his  interview  vrith  him.  Galloping  up  to  his 
house  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  roused  Mr.  Hope,  and  asked  if  he 
had  a  good,  fleet  horse. 

"Tes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have  the  best  horse  in  this  region." 

"  Well,  then,  bring  him  out  quick,  I  want  him !  I  am  a  Confederate  officer, 
traveling  on  important  business.  My  own  horse  is  broken  down,  and  I  must 
have  yours." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  was  the  reply.  I  do  not  keep  horses  for 
any  straggler  that  may  chance  to  come  along." 

"But  my  business  is  urgent,  and  if  you\io  not  let  me  have  the  horse  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  take  him." 

"But  what  guarantee  do  you  offer  me  that  it  is  all  right t"  persisted  Mr. 
Hope. 

"None  but  my  word,  sir;  but  I  have  no  time  to  argue  the  case,  and  you 
will  please  saddle  the  horse  at  once." 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  no  such  thing,"  was  the  irate  reply.  "  I  do  not  saddle 
horses  for  myself,  and  I  shall  not  do  it  for  you." 

But  Jackson  cut  the  matter  short  by  dismounting,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  courier,  saddled  the  fresh  horse  and  galloped  off  with  the  promise 
that  he  would  return  him  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Hope  says  that  when  the  horse  came  back,  "with  General  Jackson's 
compliments,"  his  chagrin  knew  no  bounds,  as  he  would  have  esteemed  it  a 
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privilege  to  let  him  have  every  horse  he  had,  and  to  have  saddled  them  for 
him,  too. 

Jackson  rode  into  Richmond  so  quietly  that  no  one  was  conscious  of  his 
presence;  had  his  interview  with  General  Lee;  received  all  of  the  instructions 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  great  battle  which  was  to 
culminate  in  McClellan's  "  change  of  base; "  galloped  back  to  the  head  of  the 
column  before  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  absent  at  all. 

And  now  we  hurried  forward  to  bivouac  near  Ashland,  in  the  '^  slashes  of 
Hanover,"  and  to  march  the  next  day  to  our  position  on  the  flank,  while  A.  P. 
Hill  led  his  splendid  '^  Light  Division  "  across  the  Gbickahominy  at  Meadow's 
Bridge  and  opened  the  great  battle  by  advancing  on  the  enemy  at  Mechanics- 
ville. 


TOO   MUCH    "GUIDE  RIGHT." 

f  THINE  it  was  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  1864,  that  this  little  afiair 
occurred.  At  any  rate,  it  was  on  the  left  of  Jerusalem  plank  road,  before 
Petersburg,  just  after  General  Grant  remarked  that  he  would  fight  it  out  on 
that  line  if  it  took  him  all  Summer. 

Colonel  John  F.  Glenn,  of  Philadelphia,  was  fighting  General  Shaler's  old 
brigade  of  the  First  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  and  Colonel  Tencate  was  fighting 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  same  division  and  corps.  It  was  a  mean  kind  of 
a  night.  There  was  no  moon,  and  the  stars  had  no  show  to  do  their  duty, 
because  of  dense  clouds,  drizzling  rain,  and  the  fog  that  always  prevails  in 
that  region  on  warm,  wet  nights,  or  warm  wet  days,  either. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  two  above-mentioned  commanders  received  orders 
to  move  out  and  make  a  reconnoissance. 

'^A  fine,  healthy  old  time  for  a  reconnoissance,"  methinks  I  hear  some 
rusty  old  soldier  say ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  obey  and  not 
arg^e,  and  in  due  time  each  was  out  with  his  command  and  on  the  march. 

Colonel  Glenn  had  the  right  of  the  line,  and  there  was  a  careful  under- 
standing between  Colonel  Tencate  and  him  that  the  two  brigades  were  by  no 
means  to  be  allowed  to  become  separated.  The  route  lay  directly  through 
the  dense  pine  woods  and  green  briar  swamps  to  a  point  vaguely  distin- 
guished as  "  The  old  burnt  coal  cabins,  about  five  miles  right  across  yonder. 
You  can't  miss  it,  because  there's  quite  a  large  clearing  there."  Then  they 
both  looked  over  some  charts  that  were  about  as  lucid  as  a  newspaper  war  map, 
which,  after  doing  duty  for  the  Crimea,  has  been  warmed  over  for  the  Dob- 
rudscha,  and  concluded  that  they  could  hit  the  clearing  and  dear  out  anybody 
who  might  be  prowling  around  there  without  due  license. 

During  the  first  mile  or  two  no  serious  difficulty  was  encountered ;  but 
then  the  trouble  commenced.  The  men  had  to  dodge  around  impenetrable 
thickets  of  green  briar,  feel  their  way  between  the  thick-growing  trees,  stoop 
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under  the  low,  wet  branches,  and  flounder  through  unexpected  patches  of 
swamp — all  this  in  ahnost  pitchy  darkness  and  a  constantly  drizzling  rain. 
Every  moment  could  be  heard,  in  a  hoarse  half-tone,  from  some  officer : 

^' Guide  right,  there;  guide  right,  men.  Can  you  feel  those  other  fel- 
lows?" 

The  command  was,  of  course,  all  on  foot,  and  it  took  but  a  short  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  of  work  to  pretty  emphatically  scatter  the  fleld  and  staflf 
officers,  and  to  set  the  line  to  wondering  very  seriously  where  they  were.  But 
still  all  hands  pushed  on,  while  the  marching  got  no  better  fast.  At  length 
Major  Beese  reported  to  Colonel  Glenn : 

"I  can't  find  anything  of  Tencate's  fellows  on  our  left  at  alL" 

"Thunder,  you  can't !     Wonder  where  they've  got  to?" 

"  Don't  know,  imless  we've  got  ahead  of  them." 

"Maybe  we  have;"  and  the  Colonel  yelled  "Haiti" 

"Haiti"  "Haiti"  "Haiti"  he  heard  repeated  from  regimental  and  com- 
pany commanders  from  right;  left,  front  and  rear  of  line. 

"Well,  Tm  hanged  if  this  musn't  be  a  fine  old  lime,  if  a  fellow  could  only 
see  it."  Then  he  tried  to  get  it  to  "  dress  up ;"  but  he  might  just  as  well  have 
ordered  a  railroad  brakeman  to  " dress  up"  on  eighty  cents  per  day ;  and  after 
considerable  tumbling  around  and  much  harder  swearing,  dressing  up  was 
given  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  another  halt  was  ordered,  and  word  passed  along 
(or  around  the  line,  as  the  case  might  be)  for  the  men  to  keep  perfectly  quiet, 
that  any  position  on  the  part  of  the  other  half  of  the  command  might  be  heard. 
But  the  pathless  waste  of  forest,  mud  and  brambles  was  as  quiet  as  a  woman 
after  she  had  knocked  her  old  man  down  with  a  flat-iron. 

"Tencate  must  be  on  ahead,"  mused  Glenn,  and  his  portion  was  pushed 
ahead  again.  Another  mile  was  worried  over,  and  by  this  time  no  person  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  direction  of  anything  was,  and  then  a  rush  and 
crash  was  heard  in  front  of  Colonel  Glenn,  and  a  breathless  soldier,  with  his 
nose  bleeding  from  a  too  hastily-formed  acquaintance  with  a  tree,  tumbled  over 
a  log,  and  hoarsely  whispered: 

"Good  heavens  I  Where's  the  Colonel?" 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  Glenn. 

"  Stop  your  brigade.  There's  about  two  divisions  of  rebels  not  fifty  yards 
in  there.     You'll  be  on  top  of  them  in  two  minutes." 

It  is  on  record  that  the  brigade  stopped,  and  became  as  quiet  as  a  coun- 
try graveyard,  with  a  celerity  that  even  the  horse  marines  never  accomplished. 
Everybody  peered  into  the  gloom  ahead,  with  bulging  eyes  and  bated  breath, 
for  a  moment,  when  a  flicker  of  light,  as  from  a  match  modestly  burning 
imder  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  made  itself  seen,  and  a  coarse  voice 
growled: 

"Outen  that  thar  light,  sudden."  And  the  Hght  disappeared,  but  not  be- 
fore one  of  Glenn's  men Jiad  s^nt  a  ball  whistling  in  its  direction,  for  which 
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promptness  he  was  promised  a  liberal  dose  of  guard-house,  payable  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Now  we  move  oyer  to  where  the  light  had  shown,  and  there  we  find  Col- 
onel Tencate  and  his  brigade,  except,  as  in  case  of  Glenn's,  what  of  it  was  in  no 
place  in  particular.  Colonel  Tencate  had  also  lost  Colonel  Glenn,  though  his 
officers  and  men  had  guided  right  with  the  utmost  perseverance,  and  now  he 
had  found  an  obstacle  in  his  front,  the  size  and  viciousness  of  which  the  dark- 
ness prevented  him  fiom  maJdng  out,  and  the  result  was  much  consultation, 
that  ended  in  a  resolve  to  make  the  best  preparations  possible  for  defense,  and 
await  the  developments  of  daylight. 

Similar  councils  prevailed  on  Colonel  Glenn's  side,  and  a  hasty  gathering  of 
such  rude  materials  as  rotten  logs,  dead  limbs  and  fallen  trees,  were  made  avail- 
able as  the  state  of  afiairs  afforded,  and  each  end  of  the  column  laid  behind  a 
feeble  breastwork  upon  its  arms  in  the  rain,  which  now  fell  as  though  it  wanted 
to  get  through  before  morning. 

With  the  first  streak  of  daylight,  investigations  were  begun  on  both  sides, 
and  before  the  second  streak  they  ended  in  the  most  awful  demonstrations  of 
highly  organized  English  that  ever  six  thousand  wet,  hungry,  muddy  and 
thoroughly  disgusted  soldiers  got  off;  and  for  months  after,  whenever  you 
wanted  a  fight  out  of  an  officer  of  that  command,  all  you  need  to  do  was  to  yell 
out  as  he  passed :  ''Guide  right  for  the  burnt  cabin  I" 


-M4- 


REMINISCENCE  OF  HOOKER. 

George  B.  Bandell,  sutler  of  the  Eighth  New  Jersey,  tells  the  following 
capital  story: 

''It  was  in  1862  that,  under  Joe  Hooker,  we  took  the  steamer  Argo  to 
cross  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Maryland  to  the  Peninsula.  There  was  a  ter- 
rible storm  on  the  bay.  When  the  troops  were  embarked  on  the  vessel.  Hooker 
retired  to  the  captain's  cabin.  In  the  evening  it  was  quite  cool,  and  Peter 
Courter  and  I  sat  quite  close  to  the  boiler  to  keep  warm.  We  were  talking  to 
the  captain^  when  Hooker  came  out  of  the  cabin  and  asked  if  he  had  got  steam 
up  yet. 

" '  Yes,*  said  the  captain,  who  thereupon  called  to  the  pilot.  The  latter, 
when  he  heard  that  the  vessel  must  be  taken  across  the  bay,  declined  to  do  so. 
'You  must,'  said  the  captain     Still  the  pilot  persisted  in  his  refusal 

'"If  we  go  down  the  bay  to-night,'  he  remarked,  'we  will  all  go  to 
thunder.' 

"  'It's  no  difference,'  responded  the  captain,  '  we  all  have  as  many  friends 
there  as  General  Hooker.' 

"  Courter  crawled  closer  up  to  the  boiler,  and  I  remarked  as  I  looked  at 
him:  'It's  certain  I  can't  send  any  message  home  by  you  I'      Well,  finally  we 
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got  steam  up  and  started  out  into  the  bay.  Hooker  had  meanwhile  retired  to 
the  cabin,  and  when  we  were  under  way  he  appeared  on  deck  and  accosted  the 
captain: 

"'It's  pretty  rough,  captain,  isn't  it?' 

" '  Oh,  no,'  was  the  nonchalant  reply,  '  but  it  will  be  soon  when  we  get  out 
into  the  bay !' 

"  The  General  reflected. 

"*I  say,  captain,'  he  presently  remarked,  *is  there  any  danger  of  losing 
my  horse  1' 

"'I  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  save  him,'  was  the  response. 

"  The  General  reflected  again.  Here  was  a  possibility  which  seemed  not 
to  have  occurred  to  Jiim  before.  He  looked  at  the  sky  and  all  around  to  the 
wake  of  the  vessel,  where  a  sloop  with  my  sutler  stores  was  being  towed,  and 
then  he  said ; 

"'I  say,  captain,  you  can  make  a  harbor  anywhere.' 

"  The  captain  thought  of  St.  Mary's  inlet,  and  said  'Yes,'  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  vessel  was  directed  toward  that  harbor,  and  was  safely  anchored. 

"  'But  I  tell  you,'  remarked  Sutler  Kandell,  impressively  glancing  around 
at  the  veterans  of  the  Eighth,  *you  owe  the  subsequent  glory  of  the  old  Eighth, 
and  the  fact  that  you  are  here  Ustening  to  the  story,  to  that  horse  of  General 
Hooker's.'" 


«#*^ 


A  FRIGHTENED  CONTRABAND. 

rarmy  correspondent  on  the  Kappahannock  related  the  following: 
An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  camp  a  night  or  two  since.  A  portly 
young  contraband  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  escaped  from  his 
rebel  master  at  Antietam,  was  engaged  by  one  of  our  jimior  staff  officers  as 
his  body  servant,  and  brought  down  here  to  his  quarters  to  attend  him.  It 
chanced  that  the  officer  had  served  his  country  gallantly  at  Sharpsburg,  where 
he  lost  a  leg  below  the  knee,  the  absence  of  which  had  been  made  up  by  an 
artificial  limb,  which  the  captain  wore  with  so  easy  a  grace  that  few  persons 
who  met  him  suspected  his  misfortune — ^his  sable  attendant  being  am©ng  the 
blissfully  ignorant  as  to  existence  of  the  fact. 

The  captain  had  been  "  out  to  dine,"  and  returned  in  excellent  spirits  to 
his  tent.  Upon  retiring,  he  called  his  darkey  servant  to  assist  him  in  pulling 
off  his  boots. 

"Now,  Jimmy,  look  sharp,"  said  the  captain.  "I'm  a  little — ^hic — ^flimsy, 
Jimmy,  t'night.     Look  sharp,  an' — ^hic — ^pull  stead3^" 

"Ise  allers  keerful,  cap'n,"  says  Jimmy,  drawing  off  one  long,  wet  boot 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  standing  it  aside. 

"Now,  mind  your  eye,  Jim!      The  other — ^hic — ^a  little  tight."    And  black 
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Jiminj  chuckled  and  showed  his  shining  iyories,  as  he  reflected,  perhaps,  that 
his  master  was  quite  as  "tight"  as  he  deemed  his  boot  to  be. 

"Easy,  now — ^that^s  it.  Pull  away  I"  continued  the  captain,  good  natured- 
ly,  and  enjoying  the  prospective  joke,  while  he  loosened  the  straps  about  his 
waist  which  held  his  cork  leg  up — ^now  youVe  got  it !  Yip^there  you  are  I 
"O  Lordl  O  Lord!  O  Lord!''  screamed  the  captain,  as  contraband,  cork  leg, 
riding  boot  and  ligatures  timibled  across  the  tent  in  a  heap,  and  the  one-legged 
officer  fell  back  on  his  pallet,  convulsed  with  spasmodic  laughter.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  door  opened  and  a  heutanant  entered. 

"G'wayfumme,  g'way  fum  me— lemmy  be!  lemmybe!  I  ain't  done 
nuffin,''  yelled  the  contraband,  lustily,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  really  suppos- 
ing he  had  pulled  his  master's  leg  off.  "  Lemmy  go!  I  didn't  do  nuffin — 
g'way !  g' way  I"  And  Jimmy  put  for  the  woods  in  his  desperation,  since  which 
he  hasn't  been  seen  or  heard  from,  though  his  captain  has  diligently  sought 
for  him  far  and  near. 


KENTUCKY  BELLE 


By  C.  F.  Woolson. 


Of  TJMMER  of  sixty-three,  sir,  and  CJonrad  was  gone  away— 
jS  Gone  to  the  county  town,  sir,  to  sell  our  first  load  of  hay — 
^  We  Uved  in  the  log  house  yonder,  poor  as  ever  you've  seen; 
Eoschen,  there,  was  a  baby,  and  I  was  only  nineteen. 

Conrad,  he  took  the  oxen,  but  he  left  Kentucky  Belle. 
How  much  we  thought  of  Kentuck,  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell — 
Game  from  the  Blue  Grass  country ;  my  father  gave  her  to  me 
"When  I  rode  North  with  Conrad,  away  from  the  Tennessee. 

Conrad  lived  in  Ohio — a  German  he  is,  you  know — 
The  house  stood  in  broad  com  fields,  stretching  on  row  after  row. 
The  old  folks  made  me  welcome ;  they  were  kind  as  kind  could  be ; 
But  I  kept  longing,  longing,  for  the  lulls  of  the  Tennessee. 

Oh!  for  a  sight  of  water,  the  shadowed  slope  of  a  hill  I 
Clouds  that  hang  on  the  siunmit,  a  wind  that  never  is  still  I 
But  the  level  land  went  stretching  away  to  meet  the  sky — 
Nevex  a  rise,  from  north  to  south,  to  rest  the  weary  eye  I 

From  east  to  west,  no  river  to  shine  out  under  the  moon, 
Nothing  to  make  a  shadow  in  the  yellow  afternoon; 
Only  the  breathless  sunshine,  as  I  looked  out,  all  forlorn; 
Only  the  "rustic,  rustle,"  as  I  walked  among  the  com. 

When  I  fell  sick  with  pining,  we  didn't  wait  any  more. 
But  moved  away  from  the  com  lands,  out  to  this  river  shore— 
The  Tuscarawas  it's  called,  sir — off  there's  a  hill  you  see — 
And  now  I've  grown  to  like  it  next  best  to  the  Tennessee. 
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I  was  at  work  that  morning.     Some  one  came  riding  like  mad 
Over  the  bridge  and  up  the  road — ^Farmer  Bouf  s  little  lad. 
Bareback  he  rode ;  he  had  no  hat ;  he  hardly  stopped  to  say, 
''Morgan^s  men  are  coming,  Frau;  they're  galloping  on  this  way." 

"Tm  sent  to  warn  the  neighbors.    He  isn't  a  mile  behind; 
He  sweeps  up  all  the  horses — every  horse  that  he  can  find. 
Morgan,  Morgan,  the  raider,  and  Morgan's  terrible  men, 
With  bowie-lmives  and  pistols  are  galloping  up  the  glen." 

The  lad  rode  down  the  vallev,  and  I  stood  still  at  the  door ; 
The  baby  laughed  and  prattled,  playing  with  spools  on  the  floor ; 
Kentuck  was  out  in  the  pasture ;  Coni^  my  man,  was  gone. 
Near,  nearer,  Morgan's  men  were  galloping,  galloping  on  I 

Suddenly  I  picked  up  baby,  and  ran  to  the  pasture  bar. 
'^  Kentuck  I"  I  called — "  Kentucky !"    She  knew  me  ever  so  far  I 
I  led  her  down  the  gully  that  turns  oS  there  to  the  right, 
And  tied  her  to  the  bushes ;  her  head  was  just  out  of  sight. 

As  I  ran  back  to  the  log-house,  at  once  there  came  a  sound — 
The  ring  of  hoofs,  galloping  hoofs,  trembling  over  the  ground-* 
Coming  into  the  turnpike  out  of  the  White-Woman  Glen; 
Morgan,  Morgan,  the  raider,  and  Morgan's  terrible  men. 

As  near  they  drew  and  nearer,  my  heart  beat  fast  in  alarm; 

But  still  I  stood  in  the  door-way,  with  baby  on  my  arm. 

They  came ;  they  passed ;  with  spur  and  whip  in  haste  they  sped  along— 

Morgan,  Morgan,  the  raider,  and  his  band  six  hundred  strong. 

Weary  they  looked  and  jaded,  riding  through  night  and  through  day; 

Pushing  on  east  to  the  river,  many  long  miles  away. 

To  the  border  strip  where  Virginia  runs  up  into  the  west, 

And  ford  the  Upper  Ohio  before  they  could  stop  to  rest. 

On  like  the  wind  they  hurried,  and  Morgan  roile  in  advance, 
Bright  were  his  eyes,  Uve  like  coals,  as  he  gave  me  a  side-ways  glance ; 
And  I  was  just  breathing  freely,  after  my  choking  pain, 
When  the  last  one  of  the  troopers  suddenly  drew  his  rein. 

Frightened  I  was  to  death,  sir ;  I  scarce  dared  look  in  his  face, 

As  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  glanced  around  the  place. 

I  gave  him  a  cup,  and  he  smiled — 'twas  only  a  boy,  you  see ; 

Faint  and  worn,  with  dim  blue  eyes ;  and  he'd  sailed  on  the  Tennessee. 

Only  sixteen  ho  was,  sir — a  fond  mother's  only  son — 

Off  and  away  with  Morgan  before  his  life  had  begun  1 

The  damp  drops  stood  on  his  temples ;  drawn  was  the  boyish  mouth; 

And  I  thought  me  of  the  mother  waiting  down  in  the  South. 

Oh!  pluck  was  he  to  the  backbone,  and  dear  grit  through  and  through i 
Boasted  and  bragged  like  a  trooper ;  but  the  big  words  wouldn't  do ; 
The  boy  was  dying,  sir,  dying,  as  plain  as  plain  could  be. 
Worn  out  by  his  ride  with  Morgan  up  from  the  Tennessee. 
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But,  when  I  told  the  laddie  that  I,  too,  was  from  the  South, 
Water  came  in  his  dim  eyes,  and  quivers  around  his  mouth. 
"Do  you  know  the  Blue  Grass  country?"  he  wistful  began  to  say; 
Then  swayed  like  a  willow  sapling,  and  fainted  dead  away. 

I  had  him  into  the  log  house,  and  worked  and  brought  nim  too ; 
I  fed  him,  and  I  coaxed  him,  as  I  thought  his  mothered  do  ; 
And,  when  the  lad  got  better,  and  the  noise  in  his  head  was  gone, 
Morgan^s  men  were  miles  away,  galloping,  galloping  on. 

"  Oh,  I  must  go,"  he  muttered;  "  I  must  be  up  and  away  I 
Morgan — ^Morgan  is  waiting  for  me  I     Oh  what  will  Morgan  say?" 
But  I  heard  a  sound  of  tramping,  and  kept  him  back  from  the  door-— 
The  ringing  sound  of  horses^  hoofs  that  I  had  heard  before. 

And  on,  on  came  the  soldiers — ^the  Michigan  cavalry — 

And  fast  they  rode,  and  black  they  looked,  galloping  rapidly. 

They  had  followed  hard  in  Morgan's  track  ;  they  had  followed  day  and  night ; 

But  of  Morgan  and  Morgan's  raiders  they  have  never  caught  a  sight. 

And  rich  Ohio  sat  startled  through  all  those  Summer  days ; 

For  strange,  wild  men  were  galloping  over  her  broad  highways — 

Now  here,  now  there,  now  seen,  now  gone,  now  north,  now  east,  now  west, 

Through  river  valleys  and  com  land  farms,  sweeping  away  her  best 

A  bold  ride  and  a  long  ride !     But  they  were  taken  at  last. 
They  almost  reached  the  river  by  galloping  hard  and  fast ; 
But  the  boys  in  blue  were  upon  them  ere  ever  they  gained  the  ford. 
And  Morgan,  Morgan,  the  raider,  laid  down  his  terrible  sword. 

Well,  I  kept  the  boy  'till  evening — kept  him  against  his  will — 
But  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  sat  there  pale  and  stilL 
When  it  was  cool  and  dusky — ^you'll  wonder  to  heai-  me  tell — 
But  I  stole  down  to  that  gully,  and  brought  up  Kentucky  Belle. 

I  kissed  the  star  on  her  forehead — my  pretty,  gentle  lass — 

But  I  knew  that  she'd  be  happy,  back  in  the  old  Blue  Grass.  * 

A  suit  of  clothes  of  Com-ad's,  with  all  the  money  I  had. 

And  Kentuck,  pretty  Rentuck,  I  gave  to  the  worn-out  lad. 

I  guided  him  to  the  southwai'd  as  well  as  I  knew  how; 
The  boy  rode  off  with  many  thanks,  and  many  a  backward  bow; 
And  then  the  glow  it  faded,  and  my  heart  began  to  swell. 
As  dovm  the  glen  away  she  went,  my  lost  Kentucky  Belle  I 

When  Conrad  came  in  the  evening,  the  moon  was  shining  high; 
Baby  and  I  were  both  crying — ^I  could  not  tell  him  why — 
But  a  battered  suit  of  rebel  grey  was  hanging  on  the  wall. 
And  a  thin  old  horse,  with  drooping  head,  stood  in  Kentuck's  stalL 

Well,  he  was  kind,  and  never  once  said  a  hard  word  to  me ; 
He  Imew  I  couldn't  help  it — 'twas  all  for  the  Tennessee. 
But,  after  the  wai*  was  over,  just  think  what  came  to  pass — 
A  letter,  sir ;  and  the  two  were  safe  back  in  the  old  Blue  Grass. 
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The  lad  had  got'  cross  the  border,  riding  Kentucky  Belle ; 
And  Kentudqr  she  was  thriving,  and  fat,  and  hearty,  and  well ; 
He  cared  for  her,  and  kept  her,  nor  touched  her  with  whip  or  spur. 
Ah  I  we've  had  many  a  horse,  but  never  a  horse  like  her  I 


■M»»»M> 


ACROSS  THE  LINES, 


Bt  Ethel  Lynn. 


?  for  dead  I    I— Charlie  Coleman, 
On  the  field  we  won— and  lost, 
'''Like  a  dog ;  the  ditch  my  death-bed, 
My  pillow  but  a  log  across. 
Helpless  bangs  my  harm  beside  me. 

Drooping  lies  my  aching  head ; 
How  strange  it  sounded  when  that  soldier, 
Passing,  spoke  of  me  as  "  dead." 

Dead  ?  and  here— where  yonder  banner 

Flaxmts  its  scanty  group  of  stars, 
And  that  rebel  emblem  binds  me 

Close  within  those  bloody  bars. 
Dead  ?  without  a  stone  to  tell  it. 

Nor  a  flower  above  my  breast  I 
Dead  ?  where  none  will  whisper  softly, 

**  Here  a  brave  man  lies  at  rest  ?" 

Help  me,  Thou,  my  mother's  Helper,— 

Jesus,  Thou  who  biding  here. 
Loved  like  me  an  earthly  mother, 

Be  thou  still  to  aid  me  near. 
Give  me  strength  to  totter  yonder, 

Hold  me  up  till  o'er  me  shines 
The  flag  of  Union,— there  she  promised 

To  meet  me,  just  beyond  the  lines. 

Well  I  know  how  she  will  wander. 

Where  a  woman's  foot  may  stray. 
Looking  with  those  eyes  so  tender 

Where  the  poor  boys  wounded  lay. 
How  her  hands  will  bring  them  water. 

For  her  own  boy  Charlie's  sake, 
And  when  dying  bid  them  whisper, 

"  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.** 

Ah  1 1  stand  on  foot  but  feebly, 
And  the  blood  runs  very  fast. 

Yet  by  fence  and  bush  I'll  stagger 
TUl  the  rebel  lines  be  passed. 


"Courage,  Charlie !  twist  it  tighter,— 
The  tourniquet  about  your  arm ; 

Be  a  man — don't  faint  and  shiver 
When  the  life-tide  trickles  warm!** 

Faint  and  weak,— still  coming,  mother, 

Walking  some,  but  creeping  more. 
Fearing  lest  the  watchful  sentry 

Stops  the  heart-beat,— slow  before. 
Stay — with  fingers  ruddy  dabbled 

Loose  the  belt  your  waist  confines, 
Write  upon  it,  "Charlie  Coleman— 

Carry  him  across  the  lines.** 

"  Trembling  letters,— but  some  stranger 
Chance  may  read  them  when  I'm  gone ; 

And  for  the  sake  of  love  and  pity 
Bear  my  lifeless  body  on. 

Coming !  ah— what  means  this  darkness- 
Night  too  soon  is  coming  on. 

Mother  are  you  waiting?— Jesus, 
Tell  her  that  with  You  I've  gone.'* 

Then  the  head  her  heart  had  pillowed, 
Drooping  laid  it  down  to  rest. 

As  calm  as  when  in  baby  slumber 
Its  locks  were  cradled  on  her  breast 


Glowed  the  sunset  o'er  the  meadow 

Lighting  up  the  gloomy  pines. 
Where  a  body  only  lingered— 

Charlie's  soul  had  crossed  the  lines. 

A  passing  soldier— foe,  yet  human — 

Stooped  to  read  the  words  of  blood ; 
So  pitiful,  so  sadly  earnest, 

And  bore  him  onward  through  the  wood. 
Beneath  the  white  flag  bore  him  safely. 

Now  while  Indian  Summer  shines, 
A  mother's  tears  dew  springing  myrtle, 

O'er  Charlie's  grave  across  the  lines. 
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A   PICTURE 

Bt  Rbv,  Leakdsb  S.  Conb. 

^2fHE  old  Rrst  New  England  Cavalry 

A  handful  flying  headlong  down 

W    In  line  of  battle  stood, 

Away  from  the  rebel  shout  ;— 

^  At  the  base  of  a  hill  whose  rounded  top 

Going  in,  a  full  battalion, 

Was  crowned  with  a  crest  of  wood ; 

But  barely  a  squad  came  out 

Crowned  with  a  crest  of  hidden  steel, 

And  a  band  of  Rebel  gray. 

The  faithful  bugle-call  rallies  thsm  1 

While  batteries  masked  and  unmenacing 

They  are  forming  in  line  again; 

In  treacherous  silence  lay. 

Here  and  there  horses  fly  riderless. 

Here  and  there  crouching  men. 

But  **  boot  and  saddle/'  has  sounded, 

But  see  I  down  the  slope  comes  tearing,— 

And  they  must  charge  the  wood 

A  horseman?  No,  a  horse. 

Over  the  fateful  grassy  slope— 

Rushing  straight  down  to  the  forming  line, 

Those  strong  steeds,  staunch  and  good. 

Leaping  over  th§  dead  in  his  course. 

«*  Charge !"  blares  out  the  bugle,— 

And  the  blue  lines  sweeps  away 

A  lone  white  horse  1  with  flying  mane 

To  where  the  storm  of  hurtling  lead 

And  nostril  distended  wide. 

In  waiting  silence  lay. 

His  red  blood  pouring  with  every  leap 

Down  over  his  milk-white  side  1 

The  banner  unfurled  flics  forward  j— 

He  reaches  the  line,  wheels  into  place, 

The  spurs  touch  bleeding  flanks, 

Though  flows  the  crimson  tide, 

WhUe  loyal  blood  is  boiling 

Fronting  the  foe  with  dauntless  face- 

All  along  the  rushing  ranks. 

But  an  empty  saddle  must  ride. 

Like  a  living  thmg  that  splendid  line 

Sweeps  up  and  up  the  hill ; 

A  moment  he  stood,  and  down  the  line 

But  the  wood  that  crowns  the  summit 

A  wild  thrill  slowly  crept ; 

Is  with  domg  silence  stilL 

They  brushed  the  falling  tears  away, 

Nor  blushed  they  that  they  wept. 

AringlegunI  And  a  crown  of  flame 

A  moment  he  stood,  with  head  borne  high, 

Encurdes  the  brow  of  the  hUl, 

With  streaming  tremulous  flanks ; 

And  the  batteries'  hidden  menace 

Then  a  shudder  ran  through  his  royal  frame, 

Belches  forth  its  deadly  wUl. 

And  he  fell  and  died  in  the  ranks. 

The  idr  iB  alive  with  the  bullets'  bias  ;^ 

0  Qod,  see  the  blue  forms  falll 

It  may  be  treason  to  tell  a  tale 

A  moment  more  of  a  storm  like  this» 
And  the  ground  must.oover  all  I 

With  sphit  of  deeds  like  this, 
But  if  we  dare  not  tell  them  still. 

ThedeadintMrffravei  wiUJtM 

No  recall  sounded  the  bugle, 

With  no  malice  for  the  living, 

But  the  rent  line  wavered,  fled— 

We  come  with  uncovered  head, 

Tearing  down  over  that  fateful  slope. 

And  swear,  while  sun  or  stars  shall  shine^ 

Now  covered  with  dying  and  dead  I 

To  honor  the  loyal  dead. 

1^ 
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jN  THE  f  RENCHES  AT  t|OLD  ^ARBOR. 

jE  HAD  fought  through  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsyl- 
vania ;  had  ceased  to  talk  of  them.  We  were  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  North  Anna,  and  had  seen  at  a  glance 
that  the  rebel  line  could  not  be  taken  by  assault.  So  we, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Potomac  Army,  were  patiently 
waiting  for  our  Generals  to  discover  this  truth. 

Lying  behind  our  earthworks,  eating  hard-tack, 
.  J  playing  cards  and  smoking,  we  waited.  At  last  the  or- 
^^  der  came  to  march.  We  crossed  the  North  Anna  and 
l^  '  the  flank  movement  to  Cold  Harbor  began. 

We  arrived  there  in  the  night  and  at  once  went  in- 
to position.  Wrapping  a  blanket  around  me,  I  lay  down 
under  my  gun  and  went  to  sleep.  Before  daybreak  on 
June  8d,  1864,  the  infantry  massed  around  us  were  aroused,  officers  hasten 
to  and  fro,  staff  officers  rode  rapidly  through  the  darkness,  up  and  down  the 
lines,  giving  final  orders.  We  artillerymen  were  roused  up.  Eating  our  scanty 
meal  we  took  our  respective  positions  at  the  Napoleon  guns.  I  was  No.  1  of 
the  right  section  of  the  battery.  I  stood  looking  at  the  cool  brass  piece,  with 
my  sponge-staff  in  hand. 

I  gazed  intently  to  where  I  supposed  the  rebel  earthworks  were,  and  won- 
dered if  my  usual  luck  would  take  me  through  this  fight  unhurt,  as  it  had  in 
past  battles.  I  noticed  that  my  water-bucket  for  the  sponge  was  empty. 
Leaning  my  staff  against  the  gun,  I  unhooked  it,  and,  explaining  the  need  to 
the  gunner,  walked  off  to  a  swamp  and  filled  the  bucket. 

Betuming  to  my  piece,  I  placed  the  bucket  on  the  ground  under  the  muz» 
zle  of  the  gun,  and  then  resting  on  the  gun  I  resumed  the  business  of  waiting. 
The  heavy  columns  of  infantry  began  to  move  by.  Men  recognizing  the  bat- 
tery spoke  to  us  as  they  marched.  The  7th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  pass- 
ed, and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  breaking  dawn  I  recognized  many  of  the  men. 
I  was  asked  questions: 

"What's  ahead  of  us?" 
"  Are  the  works  strong?" 
**  Is  Longstreet's  Corps  in  front  of  us  ?" 

And  I,  a  boy  seventeen  years  old,  answered  as  the  whim  took  me. 
Just  before  sunrise  the  troops  were  in  position,  and  our  Captain  gave  the 
command  to  commence  firing.     I  dampen  my  sponge,  ram  the  fiirst  cartridge 
home,  and  step  back.    A  loud  report,  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor  has  b^[tm. 

I  rapidly  sponge  out,  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  a  whizzing  of  the  sponge-staff  in 
the  air,  anoiiier  cartridge  is  put  in  the  gun,  I  ram  it  home  and  spring  back  clear 
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of  the  whecL  I  give  a  htirried  glance  toward  the  rebel  line  and  catch  sight  of 
the  smoke  of  cannon,  and  realize  that  their  guns  have  been  manned.  I  fairly 
jump  to  and  from  my  gun ;  the  smoke  grows  thicker.  I  am  at  last  thorough- 
ly warmed  up  to  the  battle. 

A  whistling  of  bullets  among  us,  sounding  as  though  we  were  in  a  great 
bumblebee's  nest ;  the  shriek  of  solid  shot  and  shell  as  they  come  tearing  into 
the  battery ;  the  dull  thud  of  bullets,  instantly  followed  by  exclamations  of 
pain ;  the  falling  of  artillerymen — all  pass  imcared  for.  I  simply  sponge  and 
ram  and  look  ahead.  My  partner  at  the  gun,  just  opposite  me,  standing  with 
a  cartridge  in  his  hand,^suddenly  pitches  forwaid,  dead.  As  I  jerk  the  8X)onge 
out  of  the  gun  I  lean  over  toward  him  and  pick  up  the  cartridge  and  put  it  in 
the  gun.  As  I  step  bock  I  see  the  man  who  is  to  fill  the  dead  man's  place  jerk 
the  dead  body  impatiently  by  the  legs  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Stepping  back 
I  look  oyer  to  the  next  gun,  and  involuntarily  smile  to  see  the  gi*eat  piece  tui*n 
a  sunmiersault  in  the  air.  Bits  of  wood  and  iron  fly  off  to  the  rear,  and  the 
gun  comes  down  with  a  great  thud  upon  the  ground.  I  stop  smiling  as  I  see 
the  poor  men  in  scarlet-trimmed  jackets,  my  comrades,  lying  dead  around  the 
wrecked  cannon. 

Up  through  the  smoke  comes  a  bare-headed  officer  on  horseback.  Telling 
pur  officers  to  stop  firing  he  disappears  as  rapidly  as  he  came. 

The  battery  is  silent. 

The  smoke  clears  off  and  I  see  that  the  sun  is  not  yet  up,  and  that  two 
long  lines  of  men  in  blue  are  lying  on  the  gi-ound  in  front  of  us.  Suddenly 
the  foremost  line  springs  up.  The  charging  cheer  is  heard  and  they  go  at  the 
rebel  works  on  a  run.  A  swift,  brave  charge,  and  in  front  of  us  (Red  Division, 
Second  Corps)  successful  We  hear  the  charging  cheer  to  the  right,  to  the 
left,  and  then  I  know  by  the  excitement  that  a  general  charge  all  along  the  line 
is  being  made. 

Seated  astride  of  my  gun  I  watched  the  Bed  Division  carry  the  first 
line  and  start  for  the  second.  But  I  also  saw  Barlow's  second  line,  his  sup- 
ports, did  not  move  forward.  So  I  sat  and  sorrowfully  watched  the  first  line 
get  whipped. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  rebels  had  met  the  swift,  brave  charge  with 
their  usual  courage,  and  the  assault  was  repulsed.  In  twenty  minutes  from 
the  time  the  men  cheered  and  charged  they  were  back  where  they  started  from ; 
but  some  ten  thousand  dead  and  wounded  lay  between  the  lines  of  battle,  and 
they  were  all  in  blue. 

The  men  of  the  7th  Heavy  Artillery  come  back  without  their  Colonel  Some 
of  our  friends  drop  out  of  the  ranks  and  seat  themselves  in  our  battery.  They 
tell  doleful  tales  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's  earthworks,  and  seem  to  be  ut- 
terly discouraged.  We  draw  the  guns  beyond  the  crest  of  the  hills,  and  there 
lie  down  in  the  sand,  I  notice  that  the  sun  is  now  up  some  half  hour  high. 
Once  in  a  while  we  load  a  gun,  run  it  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  suddenly  we 
shoot  a  big  twelve  pound  ball  into  the  enemy. 
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More  of  our  acquamtances  drop  in — ^men  hunting  for  their  regiments,  regL 
xnents  that  are  practically  annihilated.  I  lie  and  smoke  and  talk  to  such  men 
as  are  inclined  to  talk,  and  see  that  they  are  all  tired  of  charging  earthworks — 
that  ihey  are  all  discouraged.  The  strangers  drift  off  and  in  some  mysterious 
manner  find  their  commands.  A  column  marching  by  fours  passes  in  our  rear. 
I  watch  them;  see  a  puff  of  smoke  between  the  marches  and  myself,  hear  the 
report  of  an  exploding  shell,  and  twelve  men  of  that  column  are  scattered  on  the 
ground.   The  officers  cry  "  Close  up  I "  "  Close  up  I "  and  the  column  then  passes 

by. 

The  mangled  humanity  lies  there,  with  rifles  scattered  down  among  them. 
I  see  staff  officers  ride  up  and  down.  Soon  I  see  the  Majors  and  Captains 
mustering  their  men  into  lines.  I  wonder  where  the  Colonels  are.  Dead,  may 
be.  Then  I  hear  the  charging  commands  given.  With  many  oath  at  the 
stupidity  of  the  general  officers,  I  arise  and  sit  on  the  trail  of  my  gun  and 
watch  the  doomed  infantry. 

Men  I  knew  well,  stood  rifle  in  han4>  not  twenty  feet  from  me.  Again 
the  command  to  charge  is  given.  The  men  do  not  stir  from  their  tracks.  The 
army  to  a  man  refuses  to  obey  the  orders  of  General  Grant.  They  had  been 
up  to  the  rebel  earthworks ;  had  seen  them.  Grant  had  not ;  and  they  refused 
to  again  make  the  assault  that  they  knew  would  be  unsuccessful. 

The  works  could  not  be  taken  by  assault  if  defended  by  brave  men ;  and 
we  of  the  Potomac  Army  never  complained  of  a  lack  of  courage  in  the  Army  of 
Nothem  Virginia. 

So  the  day  passed  away.  That  night  we  intrenched  ourselves.  While 
intrenching  the  rebels  ventured  a  night  attack.  But  they  were  not  in  earnest ; 
at  least  that  was  my  impression  at  that  time.  They  were  repulsed  with  small 
loss. 

By  daylight  we  had  our  earthworks  finished,  and*  were  safe.  The  heavy 
artillery,  armed  as  infantry,  were  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  in  front  of  us. 
We  being  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  were  below.  Behind  were  a  couple  of 
Delaware  regiments,  the  two  having  about  140  men  combined.  Back  of  us 
was  a  ravine,  an  alder  swamp,  and  in  the  thickets  bordering  on  the  swamp 
was  a  spring  of  clear,  cold  water.  The  men  in  front  of  us  had  to  go  to  this 
spring  for  water.  They  would  draw  lots  to  see  who  should  run  across  the 
dangerous  open  ground.  This  settled,  the  victim  would  hang  fifteen  or  twenty 
canteens  around  him;  then,  crouching  low  in  the  rifle-pits,  he  would  give  a 
great  jump,  and  when  he  struck  the  ground,  was  running  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  for  our  earthworks.  Of  course  every  rebel  sharpshooter  in  range 
fired  at  him.  Some  of  these  men  were  shot  dead;  but  generally  they  ran 
into  the  earthworks  with  a  laugh.  After  filling  the  canteens  they  would  go 
out  of  the  works  on  a  run,  and  run  back  over  the  bullet-swept  course.  Some- 
times they  would  come  to  us  in  pairs. 

One  day  two  Albany  men  came  leaping  into  our  battery.     After  filling 
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their  canteens,  they  sat  and  talked  of  the  beautiful  city  on  the  Hudson,  and 
finally  started  together  for  their  rifle-pit. 

I  watched  through  an  embitisure  and  saw  one  fall.  Instantly  he  began  to 
dig  a  little  hollow  with  his  hands  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  instantly  the  rebel 
sharpshooters  went  to  work  on  him.  The  dust  flew  upon  one  side  of  him  and 
then  on  the  other.  The  wounded  soldier  kept  scraping  his  httle  trench  in  the 
sand.  We  called  to  him.  He  answered  that  his  leg  was  broken  below  the  knee 
by  a  rifle  ball.  From  the  rifle-pit  we  heard  them  call  to  him  to  take  off  his  can- 
teens, tie  the  strings  together,  and  set  them  on  one  side.  He  did  so,  and  the 
thirsty  men  in  the  rifle-pits  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  risk  his  life  for  the 
water.  I  got  keenly  interested  in  this  dicing  with  death,  and  watched  intently. 
A  soldier  springs  out  of  the  pit.  Eunning  obliquely,  he  stoops  as  he  passes  the 
canteens,  grasps  the  strings,  turns,  and  in  a  flash  is  safe.  Looking  out  I  see 
the  dust  rise  in  little  puffs  around  the  wounded  man,  and  with  quickening 
breath  feel  that  his  minutes  are  numbered.  I  note  a  conspicuous  man  in  the 
rifle-pit,  and  recognize  him  as  the  comrade  of  the  stricken  soldier.  He  calls  to 
his  disabled  friend  saying  that  he  is  coming  for  him  and  that  he  must  rise  as  he 
comes  near,  and  cling  to  him  when  he  stoops.  The  hero  leaves  the  pit  on  a 
run ;  the  wounded  man  rises  up ;  the  runner  clasps  him  in  his  arms ;  the  arms 
of  the  wounded  one  twine  about  his  neck,  and  he  is  carried  into  our  battery  at 
full  speed.  To  the  honor  of  the  rebel  sharpshooters  be  it  said  that  when  they 
understood  what  was  being  done  they  ceased  shooting. 

One  day  a  few  of  Berdan's  sharpshooters  came  to  our  battery  and  took 
position  to  shoot  through  the  embrasures.  I  walked  over  to  an  old  gray-haired 
man  who  had  a  heavy  telescopic  rifle,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
I  mentioned  that  I  was  a  good  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  suggested  that  he  let 
me  shoot.  He  refused.  I  gently  accused  him  him  of  being  a  greedy  old  man, 
selfish  in  his  gray  hairs,  and  finally  worried  him  into  letting  me  look  through 
the  telescope  of  his  gun.  Of  course  his  resisting  virtue  was  gone.  '  Twas 
easy  to  coax  powder  and  balls  out  of  him. 

Loading  the  rifle  I  hunted  forrebelgame.  Spying  through  the  glass  I  saw 
a  number  of  men  dressed  in  butternut  and  gray  clothes  walking  about,  men  in 
slouched  hats  loafing  in  the  rifle-pits,  but  could  not  see  a  single  man  to  shoot 
at.  After  a  while  a  fellow  in  a  red  shirt  appeared.  That  shirt  distinguished 
liinri  from  the  rest,  and  came  near  causing  his  death.  He  stopped  to  talk.  I  put 
the  cross  hairs  on  his  breast  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Watching,  I  saw  him 
duck  his  head  to  the  right.  I  called  to  the  sharpshooter  in  the  next  embras- 
ure that  I  had  shot  at  the  fellow  in  the  red  shirt ;  had  shot  at  an  elevation  of 
800  yards ;  had  overshot  a  httle  to  the  left,  and  called  to  him  to  try  for  the 
rebel 

So  the  red  shirt  was  shot  at  again.  The  wearer  realized  that  something 
was  wrong  and  ran  for  the  rifle-pits. 

I  took  a  stick  and  poked  away  the  dirt  on  one  side  of  the  embrasure  until 
I  could  see  the  great  chimney  of  some  planter's  house  standing  guard  over  the 
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ruins  of  the  mansion.  Looking  at  the  chinmej  I  saw  three  holes  in  it,  and  I 
saw  puffs  of  smoke  issue  from  them  every  now  and  then.  So  I  knew  there  were 
three  sharpshooters  in  the  chimney.  I  laughed  to  think  what  a  joke  it  would 
be  to  shoot  a  ball  through  the  topmost  hole,  kill  the  rebel  there,  and  make  him 
in  falling  carry  the  others  down  with  hinL  So  I  went  to  work  to  produce  this 
laudable  result. 

I  shot,  cleaned  my  borrowed  gun  and  shot  again.  I  saw  the  red  dust  fly 
from  the  bricks  near  the  opening,  and  was  encouraged.  I  also  saw  a  respon- 
sive puff  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  and  soon  heard  a  rifle  ball  ^^  spat "  into 
the  log  by  my  head. 

Another  puff  from  the  lower  hole  and  another  ball  sank  into  my  log.  I  shot 
a  couple  of  more  balls  and  then  grew  disgusted  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
three  men  in  the  chimney  were  bent  on  killing  me. 

Satisfied  that  they  would  succeed  if  I  continued  fooling  around  that  em- 
brasure, I  gracefully  retired,  restored  the  rifle  to  its  aged  owner,  thanked  him 
for  the  amusement  furnished  me,  walked  over  to  my  gun  and  lay  imder  it,  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  those  who  have  done  their  duty.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  that  my 
grey-haired  friend,  who  had  accommodated  me  with  his  rifle,  was  shot  through 
the  head  before  night. 

One  day,  in  this  protracted  Cold  Harbor  fight,  a  battery  of  Cohom  mor- 
tars was  brought  up  into  the  ravine  behind  us.  The  Captain  of  this  battery 
was  a  tall,  handsome  man.  He  used  to  be  in  our  earthworks  ^a  good  portion 
of  his  time,  watching  the  fire  of  his  mortars.  He  would  jump  up  on  a  gun  and 
look  over  the  works,  or  he  would  look  out  of  the  embrasiu-e.  He  seemed  to  be 
pleased  with  the  position  of  a  certain  gun  and  spent  hours  there  watching  it  at 
work  Boylike  I  talked  to  him  (I  would  have  talked  to  a  Field  Marshal  had  I 
met  one.) 

He  told  me  many  things  about  the  mortars,  and  in  turn  I  showed  him  how 
to  get  a  fair  look  at  the  rebel  line  without  exposing  himself.  He  playfully  ac- 
cused me  of  being  afraid,  and  insisted  that  at  600  yards  a  sharpshooter  could 
not  hit  a  man.  But  I  had  seen  too  many  men  shot  in  our  battery  to  believe 
that. 

So  he  confidently  continued  to  jiunp  on  guns  and  poke  his  head  into  em- 
brasures. I  went  to  the  spring  after  water  one  day.  While  walking  back  I 
met  four  men  carrying  a  body  in  a  blanket. 

"  Who  is  thatt"  I  asked. 

"  The  Captain  of  the  mortars,"  was  the  reply. 

Stopping  they  uncovered  his  head  for  me.  I  saw  where  the  ball  had  hit 
him  in  the  eye,  and  I  also  saw  the  great  hole  in  the  back  of  his  head  where  the 
ball  had  passed  out. 

I  was  very  young  and  therefore  soft,  and  the  lack  of  good  food  and  loss  of 
sleep  told  hard  on  me.  Indeed,  I  got  utterly  used  up.  So  one  afternoon  of 
this  battle  that  lasted  nearly  a  week,  when  but  little  was  going  on,  I  said  to  my 
Sergeant : 
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'^  Pm  played  out,  and  want  a  night's  sleep.  I  will  dig  a  trench  back  here. 
If  possible,  let  me  sleep  to-night,  or  I  will  be  on  the  sick  Hst. 

He  promised  to  let  me  sleep  unless  something  urgent  happened. 

I  ate  mj  supper,  wrapped  my  blanket  around  me,  and  lay  down  in  my 
trench.  The  guns  roared  about  me,  the  bullets  whistled  oyer  me ;  but,  over- 
come with  utter  exhaustion,  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  I  was  awakened  with  a 
strong  grip  on  my  shoulders,  was  lifted  up  and  violently  shaken  and  the  earnest 
voice  of  the  gunner  told  me  to  run  to  my  gun.  ^^  They  have  got  an  enfilading 
fire  on  us,^^  the  Sergeant  cried  to  me. 

Dazed,  half  awake,  stupid  from  the  deep  sleep  and  coming  sickness,  I  sat 
on  the  brink  of  my  trench  and  wondered  where  I  was.  I  heard  "  Ho,  Frank  1" 
sharply  screamed.  I  heard  the  shot  crash  into  the  horses.  I  saw  a  caisson 
shoot  aloft  and  a  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke.  Still  not  awake  I  started  for  my 
gun.  I  saw  the  blaze  of  fuses  of  shells  as  they  whizzed  by.  I  saw  countless 
fire-flies;  and,  in  my  exhausted,  half-awakened  condition,  I  confounded  the 
shells  and  fireflies  together  and  thought  they  were  all  shells. 

The  shock  to  me,  in  my  weak,  nervous  condition,  when  I  saw,  as  I  thought, 
the  air  actually  stiff  with  shells,  required  all  my  pride  to  stand  up  under.  It 
woke  me  up,  and  left  me  with  a  fit  of  trembling  that  required  ten  minutes  hard 
work  at  the  guns  to  get  rid  of. 

The  enfilading  fire  did  not  amount  to  much  and  I  returned  to  my  trench 
and  deep  sleep. 

One  night  of  these  six  Ck>ld  Harbor  nights  I  was  doing  guard  duty  in  the 
battery.  I  walked  up  and  down  behind  the  guns.  Voices  outside  of  our  works 
startled  me.  Then  I  heard  men  scrambling  up  the  face  of  the  battery.  In  the 
indistinct  light  I  made  out  four.  They  were  carrying  something.  They  stood 
above  me  on  the  parapet,  and  in  reply  to  my  challenge  poked  fun  at  me.  They 
said  they  loved  me  and  had  brought  me  a  present.  They  then  threw  down  io 
me — a  dead  man  I     They  then  went  off  with  a  light  laugh. 

I  called  to  them  to  come  back — ^insisted  that  they  should  carry  away  their 
corpse  and  bury  it. 

But  they  stood  off  in  the  darkness  and  laughed  at  me,  and  insisted  that 
.  they  had  made  me  a  present  of  him.  "We  could  have  him,  they  said.  They 
then  disappeared,  leaving  the  dead  man  with  me. 

The  killed  of  the  first  day's  fight  lay  imburied  between  the  lines.  The 
stench  became  unbearable,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out.  There  was  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  to  bury  the  dead.  I  went  out  to  the  picket  line  to  talk  to 
the  rebel  soldiers,  and  to  trade  sugar  and  coffee  for  tobacco.  I  found  that  the 
rebels  could  talk  English  and  was  just  a  Uttle  surprised  at  this  ;  and  they  could 
drive  a  sharp  trade,  much  like  Yankees.  I  "  swapped"  what  I  had  for  tobacco 
and  got  cheated  as  I  should  have  been. 

Six  days  and  nights  of  continuous  fighting  and  slaughter !  Ah,  how  tired 
I  got  of  it,  child  as  I  was,  with  all  of  a  strong  child's  strength  and  recklessness  I 
Four  men  carrying  a  pale  infantryman  stop  for  an  instant  in  my  battery.     The 
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wounded  one  suffers  intensely  from  a  wound  through  the  foot.  My  sympathy 
is  excited  for  the  young  fellow,  and  as  we  at  that  moment  are  doing  nothing,  I 
ask  for  half  an  hour*s  leave.  Getting  it,  I  accompany  him  back  into  the  woods 
to  one  of  the  Second  Corps'  field  hospitals. 

Here,  groaning  loudly,  he  awaits  his  turn,  which  soon  comes.  We  lift  him 
on  the  rude  table.  A  surgeon  holds  chloroform  to  his  nostrils,  and  under  its 
influence  he  Hes  as  if  in  death.  The  boot  is  removed,  then  the  stocking,  and  I 
see  a  great  ragged  hole  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  where  the  ball  came  out.  Then 
I  hear  the  coatless  surgeon,  who  is  making  the  examination,  cry  out,  "  The 
cowardly  whelp !"  So  I  edge  aiound  and  look  over  the  shoulders  of  an  assist- 
ant surgeon,  and  see  that  the  small  woimd  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  where  the 
ball  entered,  is  blackened  with  powder !  I,  too>  mutter  "  The  coward  I"  and  I 
am  really  pleased  to  see  the  knife  and  saw  put  to  work  and  the  craven's  leg  cut 
off  from  below  the  knee. 

He  is  carried  into  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  left  there  to  wake  up  when  he 
will.  I  watch  the  skillful  surgeons  probe  and  carve  other  patients.  The  pile 
of  legs  and  arms  grow  steadily  while  I  wait  for  the  object  of  my  misplaced  sym- 
pathy to  recover  his  senses.  With  a  long  breath  he  opens  his  eyes.  lam  with 
him  at  once,  and  look  sharply  at  him.  I  vnll  never  forget  the  look  of  horror 
that  fastened  on  his  face  when  he  found  his  leg  was  off.  Utter  hopelessnes 
and  fear  that  look  expressed.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  liiTn  and  he, 
weakened  and  unnerved  by  the  loss  of  the  leg  and  the  chloroform,  for  once  in 
his  life  told  the  truth. 

Lying  on  his  back  he  aimed  at  his  great  toe,  meaning  to  shoot  it  off;  but 
being  rudely  jostled  by  a  comrade  at  the  critical  instant,  his  ride  covered  the 
foot  just  below  the  ankle,  and  an  ounce  ball  went  crashing  through  the  bunch 
of  bones  and  sinews.  The  wound,  instead  of  being  a  furlough,  was  a  discharge 
from  the  army,  probably  into  entemity 

.  Our  guns  at  the  front  began  to  howl  at  the  rebels  again  and  I  was  forced 
to  leave  the  hospital.  So  with  the  kindly  unexpressed  wish  that  the  self- 
mutilator  may  die  before  he  breeds  Uttle  cowards,  I  hasten  back  to  my  gun. 
The  utter  contempt  of  the  surgeons,  their  change  from  careful  handhng  to 
almost  brutality,  when  they  discovered  the  wound  was  self-inflicted,  was  brac- 
ing to  me.  It  strung  me  up  as  whisky  would  have  done.  I  liked  it,  and  when 
I  reached  my  gun  I  rammed  home  the  ammunition  with  vim. 

Worn  out  by  the  horrible,  long-continued  percussion  of  our  nerves,  we 
were  loafing  in  the  shade  of  the  works,  lying  under  the  guns.  I  was  making 
a  map  of  my  father's  farm  in  the  sand,  and  explaining  its  beauties  to  my  com- 
rades, when  we  saw  a  staff  officer  riding  slowly  toward  us.  He  gave  our  Cap- 
tain orders  and  rode  quickly  away.  The  battery  to  the  left  of  us  had  gone  to 
work,  firing  rapidly.  We  were  called  to  our  guns  by  a  bugle  blast,  and  began 
firing  at  a  rebel  earthwork  armed  with  twenty-four  pound  howitzers,  as  we 
knew  from  the  bits  of  shell  that  had  dropped  in  among  us: 

To  our  right  another  battery  opened,  another  beyond,  and  still  another. 
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I  took  some  interest  in  this  pounding  for  a  while,  but  the  folly  of  standing  off 
600  or  700  yards  and  shooting  good  iron  into  a  sand  bank  quickly  tired  me. 
The  rebel  guns  replied  slowly — ^yes,  sullenly.  They  would  be  silent  for  a  while ; 
then  we  would  see  a  puff  of  smoke  issue  from  a  gun,  and  the  dull  thud  of  a 
shell  burying  itself  in  our  earthworks  would  be  heard ;  done  simply  to  show  us 
that  their  guns  were  still  mounted.  Our  pieces  were  seryed  rapidly,  and  the 
shot  and  shell  must  have  screamed  dreadfuUy  by  and  above  thos^  howitzers. 
After  a  while  I  got  tired  and  asked  a  spare  man  to  take  my  place  at  my  gun. 

He  cheerfully  did  so,  and  I  lay  in  the  lee  of  a  great  oak  tree  and  watch  the 
rebel  works.  I  saw  the  dirt  fly  from  it,  but  I  could  not  see  any  of  their  guns 
dismounted  by  our  fire.  I  saw  their  gunners  rise  out  of  the  earth;  could  see 
them  load  and  disappear,  could  see  one  gunner  bending  over  the  piece,  see  him 
raise  his  hand  to  No.  4,  and  see  the  ball  in  the  aur  as  it  hastened  to  us.  I  lost 
interest  in  this  projectile  business,  when  out  of  the  woods  to  the  rear  of  the 
rebel  battery,  came  an  officer  on  a  white  horse.  He  trots  briskly  into  the  works 
and,  through  my  glass  I  can  see  him  hand  a  paper  to  the  officer  in  command. 
Expecting  to  see  him  torn  to  bits  by  a  shell,  I  glue  my  eyes  on  him  and  breath* 
lessly  wait  He  sits  calmly  on  the  white  horse,  talks  and  gesticulates  as  if  he 
were  in  his  tent  Lifting  his  hand  in  salute  to  his  cap,  he  turns  hishorse  and 
rides  slowly  back  over  the  open  ground  where  the  shot  and  shell  are  thickly 
crossing.  The  dirt  and  sand  rise  above  him  as  the  shells  explode;  shot  strikes 
the  ground  and  skips  by  him,  but  still  he  does  not  urge  his  white  horse  out  of 
a  walk  as  he  rides  back  into  the  woods,  disappears  in  the  timber,  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  is  safe. 

With  a  "Thank  God  that  brave  man  is  not  killed!"  I  rise  up  from  the 
shade  of  my  tree  and,  greatly  refreshed  by  the  display  of  courage  I  have  wit- 
nessed, cheerfully  resume  work  at  the  fruitless  tadc  of  trying  to  batter  down  a 
rebel  sand-bank. 

On  some  one  of  these  interminable  six  days  T  heard  a  heavy,  dull  thud  be- 
hind me.  Looking,  I  saw  a  hole  in  the  ground.  With  a  hasty  exclamation  I 
stepped  away  from  that  cavity ;  soon  another  shell  fell  and  buried  itself,  and  I 
knew  that  a  rebel  mortar  battery  was  paying  attention  to  us. 

At  first  I  looked  at  this  artillery  practice  with  great  disapproval,  but  as 
I  watched  the  shells  falling  faster  and  faster,  I  saw  that  they  generally  buried 
themselves  in  the  ground,  and  when  they  did  explode,  that  the  pieces  flew  up 
in  the  air,  and  that  few  men  were  hurt  by  them.  As  a  display  of  pyrotechnics 
and  good  mortar  practice  it  was  commendable.  As  a  sample  of  destructive 
warfare  it  was  a  failure. 

My  disapproval  was  fast  giving  way  to  toleration  when  an  order  to  build 
a  bomb-proof  for  our  officers  disgusted  me  through  and  through.  I  could  see 
no  reason  for  specially  saving  them,  and  I  was  firmly  of  tlie  opinion  that  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  Uie  service  if  all  of  them  should  be  under  a  shell 
as  it  f  elL 

But  dig  a  hole  to  preserve  them  we  must     I  dug  very  little,  but  between 
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us  all  the  hole  was  made,  was  covered  with  logs  and  a  great  pile  of  dirt  heap- 
ed on  the  logs,  and  the  couragieous  three  entered  their  "  dug-out "  of  cowardice 
and  shame  without  a  blush  on  their  cheeks.  But  when  in  their  safe  retreat^ 
and' there  well  tongue-lashed  by  a  youthful  gunner,  they  did  show  some  signs 
of  shame,  impaired  somewhat  by  profane  oaths  and  threats  of  punishment. 
Tou  bomb-proof  cowards,  how  I  ache  to  publish  your  names. 

On  one  of  these  Cold  Harbor  nights  I  wanted  coffee.  I  prowled  around 
hunting  for  wood  to  build  a  fire ;  I  found  cornstalks  and  little  pieces  of  wood, 
mere  chips,  but  at  last  put  my  hands  on  two  muskets  with  bent  barrels.  Think- 
ing their  stocks  would  be  good  fuel,  I  carried  my  treasues  to  a  sheltered  spot 
and  started  a  blaze  with  the  cornstalks  and  chips.  At  the  proper  time  I  laid 
the  stocks  of  the  two  muskets  on  the  fire,  and  on  top  of  these  I  set  my  coffee- 
poi 

I  was  soon  joined  by  two  friends  who  were  as  wakeful  as  I.  They  put 
their  pots  alongside  of  mine,  and  we  sat  talking  of  the  flank  movement  that  we 
knew  was  soon  to  be  mada 

My  pot  of  coffee  boils.  I  remove  it  and  sit  stirring  in  sugar  and  enjoying 
the  smell  of  the  Bio.  The  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  instantly  followed  by  the 
doubling  up  of  the  Captain's  horse  with  a  grunti  and  the  overturning  of  my 
friends'  coffee-pots.  Oaths,  lamentably  wicked  oaths,  are  heard  from  my 
friends.  I,  with  foresight  beyond  my  seventeen  years,  firmly  grasp  my  coffee- 
pot and  walk  over  to  the  war  horse.  I  saw  a  hole  on  one  side  of  him  ;  on  the 
other  I  felt  the  bullet  under  the  skin.  Understanding  now  perfectly  that  the 
muskets  I  had  used  for  fuel  were  loaded,  and  had  been  discharged  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  heated,  I,  with  becoming  modesty,  retired  to  my  house  under  the 
cannon. 

My  friends,  the  coffeeless  two,  came  after  me  and  demanded,  as  I  was  the 
cause  of  their  loss,  that  I  should  share  my  coffee  with  them.  I  acceded  to  this 
reasonable  view  of  the  case.  We  drank  and  wickedly  laughed  over  the  Cap- 
tain's rage  on  the  morrow,  when  he  should  find  his  favorite  horse  shot  clean 
through. 

I  swore  dreadfully  at  the  rebel  sharpshooters  when  the  injury  to  the  horse 
was  discovered.  The  animal  died,  and  then  the  Captain  swore,  and  we  three 
coffee-boilers  retired  to  the  shade  of  the  earthworks,  and  there  grinned  at  each 
other  and  the  profane  soloist.  And  the  air  overhead  was  filled  with  the  hell 
racket  of  the  horrible  protracted  fratricide  of  Cold  Harbor. 

Constantly  losing  men  in  our  earthworks,  shot  not  in  fair  fight  but  by 
sharpshooters,  we  all  began  to  loath  the  place.  One  afternoon  the  Captain  or- 
dered us  to  level  down  the  comhills  between  us  and  the  road.  At  once  under- 
standing that  the  flank  movement  was  at  hand,  we  joyfully  gathered  up  shovels 
and  spades,  and  went  at  the  obstructions  with  a  wilL  No.  3,  an  Albany  man, 
was  at  my  side.  I  was  bent  over  shoveling.  I  straightened  myself  up.  He 
bent  over  to  sink  his  shovel — ^pitched  forward  in  a  heap,  dead ;  and  an  artil- 
leryman beyond  him  clasped  his  stomach  and  howled  a  death  howL     The  first 
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man  was  shot  from  temple  to  temple.  The  ball  had  passed  through  his  head 
and  hit  the  other  man  in  the  stomach. 

That  evening  the  horses  were  brought  up  and  all  the  guns  but  nine  were 
taken  off.  We  sat  and  watched  them  disappear  in  the  darkness ;  watched  our 
officers  disappear,  and  freely  expressed  our  opinion  of  their  many  demerits  and 
few  excellences. 

Soon  long  columns  of  infantry  could  be  seen  distinctly  marching  by.  Then 
all  was  quiet  excepting  the  firing  of  the  pickets.  We  sat  and  Hstened  for  the 
expected  advance  of  the  rebels.  But  they  did  not  come.  An  officer  rode  up 
and  asked  who  was  in  command.  The  Sergeant  stepped  forward  and  received 
his  orders.  Turning  to  us  he  whispered  "Limber  to  the  rear!"  Silently  the 
horses  swung  around,  the  gun  was  limbered  up,  and,  with  the  caisson  in  the 
lead,  we  pulled  out  of  the  earthworks,  gently  drove  across  the  cornfield,  and 
struck  into  a  dusty  road  in  the  forest. 

Then  clambering  up  on  a  caisson  I  lay  down  and  slept,  leaving  Cold  Har- 
bor behind. 

But  not  forever.  In  my  dreams  I  go  back  to  the  most  protracted  and 
deadly  fighting  that  Anglo-Saxons  have  as  yet  done.  The  contestants  on  both 
sides  were  Americans.  On  the  Union  side  imbecile  commanders  ordered  the 
best  troops  that  ever  marched  to  useless  massacre.  If  their  countrymen  ap- 
preciated the  homicidal  crime  at  Cold  Harbor,  they  would  blow  up  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  to  cinders  with  nitro-glycerine  and  put  an  end  for- 
ever in  this  country  to  the  ghastly  folly  of  trying  to  make  soldiers  with  books. 

War  is  the  only  educator  of  soldiers  and  discoverer  of  commanders.  These 
are  never  made.     They  are  f oimd. 


■   infill  m         

GENERAL  SHERIDAN'S  FIRST  VICTORY. 

It  was  in  November,  1855.  The  Indians  had  attacked  the  block-house  at 
the  Middle  Cascades,  and  had  the  inmates  badly  whipped  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  massacred  at  any  moment.  A  courier  was  sent  flying  away 
to  Vancouver,  where  Sheridan  held  the  fort  at  that  time,  calling  for  immediate 
assistance.  Everything  about  the  post  was  thrown  into  wild  commotion  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  speedy  departure.  Sheridan  caused  an  old-fashioned  iion 
cannon  to  be  placed  on  board  a  Httle  steamer,  and  in  a  remarkable  short  space 
of  time  was  steaming  away  tip  the  Columbia. 

Arriving  at  the  Cascades,  the  cannon  was  put  on  shore  and  taken  to  posi- 
tion on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  range  of  the  beleagured  block-house,  which  was 
surrounded  by  yelling  savages.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  gun  was 
placed  near  the  bank  and  loaded  very  heavily.  The  order  was  given ;  a  fearful 
boom,  which  crashed  and  reached  throughout  the  mountains,  was  heard,  and 
the  cannon  kicked  over  the  bluff  and  went  splashing  into  the  Columbia.  The 
artillery  was  silenced  and  Sheridan  stood  perplexed.  His  chagrin  was  turned 
to  joy  when  he  beheld  the  savages  running  for  the  moimtains.  They  had 
never  before  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon  and  imagined  the  judgment  day  had 
come. 
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tMPTURE    OF    A    &BEL    &TPOST. 


S  HE  appeared  is  bis  regimentals — ^I  seem  to  see  him 
"^^  before  me  now,  a  tall,  raw-boned,  sinewy  lieutenant 
of  a  New  Jersey  regiment — he  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  stalwart  soldier,  the  very  embodiment  of  reck, 
less  bravery,  holding  his  life  at  such  a  low  estimate 
that  he  feared  no  danger  that  might  be  threatening  its 
termination. 

Lieutenant  Graham,  whose  name  must  be  familiar 
to  all  who  have  served  for  any  considerable  time  in 
North  Carolina,  had  not  turned  his  thirtieth  year ;  he 
had  little  gray  eyes,  set  in  a  small  head  covered  with 
short  brown  hair,  over  a  beardless  face  surmounted 
by  a  long  Roman  nose.  He  was  careless  in  his  gen- 
eral make-up,  reckless  to  a  fault,  and  a  prime  lover  of 
hilarity,  with  little  or  no  reverence  for  superior  au- 
thority. We  saw  the  man,  who  was  a  real  hero,  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
during  the  years  1862  and  1863. 

He  was  a  brave,  daring  fellow,  with  all  his  faults,  and  he  was  just  the 
man  needed  to  give  an  earnestness  to  the  campaigns  in  North  Carolina  and 
to  inspire  the  enemy  with  a  little  wholesome  dread  of  the  Union  troops. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  Goldsborough,  in  December,  1862,  when 
the  army  under  General  Foster  penetrated  the  old  North  State,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  elaborately  constructed  railroad  bridge,  spanning  the  Neuse 
river,  near  the  above  named  town,  was  a  part  of  the  programme  mapped  out 
to  be  executed. 

Several  engagements  with  the  enemy  had  been  fought,  and  our  army  lay 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Neuse  river,  while  the  enemy  were  upon  the  left 
bank,  with  the  bridge  in  their  front.  Our  army  could  not  penetrate  to 
the  bridge,  and  its  destruction  could  only  be  secured  by  individual  effort  and 
true  heroism. 

Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  our  Massachusetts  regiments  furnished 
them  Our  brave  comrades  moved  for  the  bridge,  and  one  after  another  were 
shot  down  and  never  returned.  More  volunteers  were  called  for,  and  the  call 
was  honored  on  the  instant. 

Again  the  brave  sons  of  the  Old  Bay  State  sallied  out  to  the  perilous 
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task,  and  their  blood  moistened  the  soil  between  us  and  the  bridge ;  the  earth 
around  it  becoming  a  field  of  blood : 

"Aroimd  that  field  the  amaranth  shall  bloom 
In  deathless  verdure  where  the  hero  lies, 
And  laurels  bend  where  love  shall  build  the  tomb 
Of  dear  ones  borne  triumphant  to  the  skies.'* 

Other  volunteers  were  again  called  for,  and  Lieutenant  Graham,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  stepped  to  the  front.  Joined  by  some  comrades 
from  Massachusetts  regiments,  furnished  with  turpentine  and  matches,  they 
pushed  for  the  bridge,  every  foot  of  their  way  was  covered  by  the  musketry 
and  artillery  of  the  enemy. 

I  have  heard  Graham  tell  the  story  of  his  exploit,  and  heard  him  express 
the  agony  of  his  feelings  when  his  comrades  rolled  over  in  the  death  strug- 
gle, and  he  was  left  alone  to  make  his  way  to  the  bridge  as  best  he  could, 
crawling  upon  the  ground,  hugging  it  close  all  the  time. 

At  last  he  reached  the  bridge,  and  as  quick  as  lightning  dropped  under 
its  beams,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  minnie  bullets  of  the  enemy ;  then  dash- 
ing on  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  he  drew  his  match,  and  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Neuse  river  was  in  flames. 

He  then  tumbled  down,  almost  head  first,  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  ran 
up  stream  for  a  minute,  and  then  darted  across  to  the  position  occupied  by 
our  army.  Beaching  it  in  safety,  he  was  received  by  the  cheers  of  his  com- 
rades, and  immediately  received  promotion  of  his  rank  and  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  commanding  General. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  story 
which  I  propose  to  tell  about  the  capture  of  the  rebel  outpost.  So  much  as 
I  have  written  seemed  necessary  as  a  preface  to  the  story  and  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  its  principal  hero. 

In  the  summer  of  1863  Graham  was  stationed  at  Washington,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Pamlico  and  Tar  Bivers,  holding  rank  as  Major,  and  com- 
manding a  battalion  of  cavalry  raised  from  among  the  loyal  natives  of  North 
Carolina.  Here  let  me  say  that  the  natives  of  the  South,  remaining  loyal  to 
the  Union,  were  in  dead  earnest  in  their  defense  of  the  Government.  They 
meant  war,  and  were  willing  to  inaugurate  any  measures,  however  severe, 
that  would  most  injure  the  enemies  of  our  country.  Under  such  a  leader  as 
Graham,  these  native  North  Carolinians  had  an  opportunity,  in  many  instan- 
ces, to  give  full  play  to  their  fiery  zeal. 

During  the  summer  of  1863,  the  enemy  had  made  many  raids  upon  our 
picket  lines,  and  had  annoyed  us  by  picking  off  our  men,  one  at  a  time,  until 
the  matter  had  become  intolerable. 

Finally,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Confederates  had  an  outpost  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  our  lines,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tar  Kiver,  and 
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Graham  recoDnoitered  their  position  and  found  that  a  picket,  usually  com- 
prising a  non-commissioned  officer  and  three  men,  was  stationed  on  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  our  lines,  and  that,  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  this  outly- 
ing post,  the  reserve  was  stationed  in  a  pmall  log-house,  and  that  only  one 
man  outside  the  door  was  placed  as  sentry  over  the  reserve. 

He  also  learned  that  the  reserve,  which  usually  comprised  one  officer  and 
about  twenty  men,  slept  in  the  house  at  night.  Between  this  reserve  and  the 
ouMying  post  there  were  no  pickets,  hence  Graham  conceived  the  idea  of  cap- 
turing the  pickets  and  reserves. 

A  certain  night  was  fixed  upon  for  the  enterprise.  It  was  such  a  night 
as  we  find  only  in  the  lower  latitude.  The  large,  full  moon  and  the  innumer- 
able stars  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  adding  brilliancy  to  the  impres- 
sive scene. 

Nature,  thus  resting,  seemed  to  add  a  greater  impressiveness  to  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest,  only  interrupted,  now  and  then,  by  the  hooting  of  owls, 
and  the  occasional  barking  of  dogs  upon  the  neighboring  plantations.  The 
sentinels  about  our  camps  paced  their  beats ;  tattoo  and  taps  had  silenced 
the  usual  sounds  of  mirth  and  song,  and  extinguished  the  dismal  light  of  the 
tallow  candles. 

At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Graham,  accompanied  by  about  thirty  mounted 
men,  rode  up  to  our  outposts  and  passed  out  into  the  uncertain  territory  be- 
yond. Graham  at  the  head  of  the  raiders,  looked  the  picture  of  a  Confeder- 
ate officer.  He  was  uniformed  in  a  complete  suit  of  the  Confederacy,  with 
the  customary  slouched  hat,  and  rode  away,  mounted  upon  a  steed  such  as 
any  General  would  delight  to  draw  rein  upon,  and  the  little  column  moved 
slowly  and  cautiously  down  the  road. 

When  they  reached  a  point  about  half  a  mile  from  the  outlying  picket 
before  spoken  of,  the  company  dismounted,  and  Graham  alone  moved  along 
the  road  approaching  it.  He  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  order  half  a 
dozen  chosen  men  to  follow  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  Slowly,  Graham  in  his  Confederate  uniform,  moved  upon  the 
picket.  Approaching  near,  he  heard  the  click  of  the  sentry's  trigger,  followed 
by  the  sharp  demand : 

«<  "Who  comes  there  ?  " 

"  A  friend,  with  the  countersign ! "  replied  Graham,  advancing. 

The  sentinel  being  able  to  see  that  the  man  approaching  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Confederate  officer,  allowed  him  to  approach  within  reach 
of  his  musket  brought  to  a  "charge,"  expecting  of  course  that  the  new  comer 
would  give  the  countersign  over  the  bayonet. 

But  this,  however,  Graham  did  not  intend  to  do,  but,  quick  as  thought, 
grasping  the  musket  with  the  left  hand,  he  had  a  tight  grasp  with  his  right 
upon  the  throat  of  the  sentinel,  intimating  to  him  in  a  low  voice  that  if  he 
attempted  to  make  a  noise  it  would  be  the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  and  inquir- 
ing where  his  sergeant  was.     He  was  told  that  the  sergeant  and  two  men 
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were  asleep  under  a  pine  bower  a  few  rods  iii  the  rear,  and  the  men  following 
Graham,  having  come  up  and  received  the  prisoner,  thither  he  directed  his 
steps.  The  three  soldiers  of  the  enemy  lay  together  in  an  unconscious  slum- 
ber, and  upon  being  awaJsened  found  themselves  prisoners  without  arms,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Yankee  Major.  The  other  soldiers  left  in  the  rear  having 
joined  Graham,  the  four  prisoners  were  disposed  of  and  preparation  made  for 
the  grand  exploit  of  the  night. 

Graham  electrified  by  the  success  attending  him  thus  far,  resolved  at 
once  to  move  upon  the  reserve.  He  vaulted  into  his  saddle  and  requested 
Lieutenant  Adams  of  the  Fifty-sight  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  full  uniform, 
to  mount  behind  him.  Adams  was  quite  a  young  man,  of  fine  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  a  great  favorite  among  his  companions  in  the  army.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Graham^s,  and  by  bis  invitation  accompanied  him  upon  this 
daring  expedition.  Poor  Adams  was  mortally  wounded  a  few  months  after 
this,  while  out  with  Graham  upon  another  expedition. 

Adams  was  soon  mounted  behind  Graham,  who,  telling  his  men  he  was 
going  to  capture  the  reserve  picket,  and  directing  them  to  come  on  slowly  at 
a  certain  distance  in  the  rear,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  which,  with  its  double 
load,  moved  rapidly  up  the  road  toward  the  reserve. 

Graham  saw  the  single  sentinel  at  his  post  in  front  of  the  log-house, 
who,  not  dreaming  that  an  enemy  could  approach  without  first  alarming  the 
outpost,  and  seeing  that  the  horseman  was  arrayed  in  the  usual  uniform  of 
his  own  officers,  allowed  him  to  come  directly  up. 

Graham,  as  he  dismounted,  said,  ^'  Fve  got  the  Yankee  son  of  a  gun,'^  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  in  no  choice  language  bid  Adams  do  the  same.  To 
seize  the  unsuspecting  sentinel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  an  outcry 
and  to  deliver  him  to  the  custody  of  Lieutenant  Adams  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  Then  springing  to  the  door  of  the  log-house  he  threw  it 
open,  and,  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  aroused  the  inmates  and  announced 
to  them  that  they  were  all  his  prisoners,  that  the  house  was  surrounded,  and 
the  first  man  who  moved  contrary  to  his  orders  would  be  at  once  introduced 
into  "kingdom  come."  Obedience  was  the  more  readily  yielded  on  the  pait 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers  from  the  fact  that  their  muskets  were  carefully 
laid  beyond  their  reach  against  the  wall  of  the  house  on  the  left  of  the  door 
where  Graham  stood.  The  men  looked  at  the  intruder  in  astonishment. 
There  he  stood  erect  before  them,  his  tall  gaunt  frame  swaying  to  and  fro,  a 
revolver  in  each  hand  pointing  at  them,  and  they  trembling  at  his  mercy. 
One  by  one  he  called  them  out,  and  singly  they  were  delivered  up  to  his  men, 
who  speedily  anived.  So,  in  this  way,  Graham  captured  a  rebel  officer  and 
sixteen  men,  and  was  the  hero  of  as  daring  an  exploit  as  is  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  war. 
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Righting  on  Jis  §wn  §ook. 

|HEN  the  martial  and  patriotic  fires  began  to  blaze  along 
the  hilltops  of  Western  New  York,  and  young  men  were 
rushing  by  tens  of  thousands  to  join  the  national  stand- 
ard, one  brave  fellow  who  seized  the  torch  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  and  worked  hardest  in  the  cause ) 
found  it  impossible  to  get  his  name  enrolled  with  the 
j  ^  company  of  his  own  town — ^Bloomfield. 
/  All  his  companions  passed  examination.     When  the 

-^  Surgeon  came  to  B.  F.  Surby,  he  found  that  he  had  a 
elilf  knee,  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  horse  while  he  was  a 
j^  boy ;  and  he  was  rejected. 

He  could  run  as  fast,  mount  a  horse  as  quick,  play 
fw  nrood  a  game  of  ball,  and  shoot  as  well  as  any  one  of 
his  comrades — ^better,  it  was  acknowledged,  than  most.  He  was  athletic,  lithe, 
hard,  spry,  and  made  for  action  and  daring.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  all  ready  to  fight.  But  with  all  this  he  could  not  go  ;  he  was,  however, 
determined  to  go  at  all  hazards,  and  no  surgeon  or  recruiting  officer  could  stop 
him. 

When  the  company  marched  to  Canandaigua  he  went  with  them  to  join 
the  regiment.  He  put  in  his  pocket  all  the  money  he  could  scrape  together, 
paid  his  own  way  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  when  it  gave  out  his  companions 
helped  him  along.  At  last  he  reached  the  headquarters  of  General  King, 
where,  his  name  not  appearing  on  the  roll,  he  was  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
himself. 

What  follows  is  in  his  own  words : 

"  Once  beyond  the  Potomac,  Td  be  blazed  if  I  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 
So  I  tried  the  old  Bloomfield  game  over ;  but  it  was  no  go ;  I  could  not  put  on 
the  imif orm  of  a  soldier ;  I  could  not  have  a  gun  to  kill  rebels.  But  I  was 
bound  to  fetch  it  some  way  or  other.  I  finally  got  my  case  before  General 
King,  and  he  got  an  officer  on  his  staff  to  take  me  as  his  orderly ;  so  I  had  my 
way  at  last,  and  once  in  the  army  (if  I  did  get  in  at  the  back  door)  I  could  get 
along,  and  ride  a  good  horse  into  the  bargain.  That  finished  the  stiff  knee 
business,  which  had  bothered  the  Bloomfield  surgeon.  So  I  thanked  the  stars 
for  my  good  luck,  and  waited  for  the  first  battle. 

^^  This  was  in  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Orange  Court  House,  where 
we  had  some  nice  amusement — ^just  enough  to  stir  up  the  blood  of  green 
Western  New  York  boys. 

"  But  nothing  very  serious  happened  till  the  battle  of  South  Mountain, 
which  began  to  look  like  war  as  I  had  read  of  it  in  the  histories  of  great  gene- 
rals.    Of  course  you  know  all  about  that  battle. 

<^  But  then  came  some  bad  luck.     Pd  been  thinking  all  the  time  that  it 
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was  too  good  to  last.  The  officer  I  was  serring  got  sick  after  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  and  had  to  go  on  to  Washington.  Of  course  I  had  go  too ; 
and  here  I  remained  waiting  on  him  several  weeks.  In  the  meantime  I  lost  all 
chance  of  being  in  the  battles  of  Oainesville  and  Bull  Bun. 

"When  my  commander  got  better,  but  not  well  enough  to  take  the  field, 
be  sent  me  over  to  look  after  his  horse,  and,  knowing  my  anxiety  to  be  with 
the  brigade,  he  gave  me  permission  to  join  it,  and  the  use  of  his  horse. 

"I  lost  no  time  in  doing  that.  I  got  on  the  staff  again,  and  began  to 
feel  at  home.  General  King  had  fallen  sick,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Hatch.  We  were  in  the  splendid  battle  of  South  Mountain,  where  I  had  one 
of  the  great  days,  worth  more  than  all  my  life  before.  Oh,  how  glorious  the 
old  flag  looked  every  time  the  smoke  rolled  off,  and  we  saw  her  still  stream- 
ing. 

"In  the  heat  of  this  bloody  engagement,  when  our  men  were  fighting 
just  right,  the  general  was  wounded,  and  being  near  him  at  the  moment,  I 
had  the  sad  satisfaction  of  helping  to  carry  him  from  the  field." 

"But,"  I  inquired,  "as  you  seem  to  have  been  where  the  shot  flew  thick, 
had  you  not  met  with  any  mishap  so  far?" 

"Nary  a  scratch — ^nor  the  Captain's  horse." 

"Well,  what  came  next?" 

"The  grand  and  blood-red  field  of  Antietam,  all  of  which  I  saw;  and  I 
never  expect  to  see  a  better  one — ^nor  do  I  want  to.  That  was  no  boy*s 
play." 

At  this  point  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  where  the  narrator  lay,  came 
up  to  see  how  his  patient  was  getting  along.  After  examining  his  leg  he  pro- 
nounced it  doing  well  enough.  "That  will  give  you  no  more  trouble.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think  I  shall  have  to  take  this  arm  off." 

"You  are  welcome  to  it,  doctor.  I  think  it  has  done  me  about  all  the 
good  it  ever  will." 

"WelL  now  for  Antietam,"  I  said,  as  I  once  more  took  a  chair  by  his 
side. 

"General  Doubleday  took  command  of  us  there,  in  place  of  the  wounded 
General  Hatch.  In  forming  his  division  the  night  before  the  battle,  while  the 
General  and  his  staff  were  riding  along  through  the  lines,  a  rebel  battery 
opened  on  us  with  shot  and  shelL  A  soldier  was  standing  about  two  rods  in 
front  of  me.  A  small  shell  took  his  head  clean  off,  and  struck  my  horse  in 
the  side,  just  behind  my  leg,  cutting  the  girths,  and  exploding  inside  the 
horse.  I  only  remember  the  fire  flew  pretty  thick,  and  after  in  some  way  get- 
ting up  into  the  air  higher  than  I  was  before,  I  next  f o«nd  myself  on  the 
ground  among  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  horse.   . 

"The  first  thought  was,  'There  goes  the  Captain's  horse,  and  Tm  left  to 
foot  it!'  A  somewhat  sudden  falling  back  took  place,  and  I  started.  'But, 
by  Jove,  I  won't  loose  that  saddle!'  and  back  I  put  to  get  it.     While  I  was 
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working  awaj  as  fast  as  I  could,  the  General  rode  by,  and  seeing  what  I  was 
doing,  sung  out — 

"Quit  that,  you  fool,  if  you  care  anything  about  your  life!"  and  as  I 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  untangle  the  saddle,  I  concluded  to  leave  it  with 
what  traps  I  had,  and  return  after  dark.     I  did;  but  it  was  too  late. 

"I  felt  bad.  'What  will  the  Captain  say  ?  Tve  lost  his  horse  and  saddle, 
and  God  knows  what.  Well,  TU  see  what  I  can  do;  I  haven't  lost  my  small 
arms,  at  any  rate ;  and  perhaps  I  can  manage  to  get  another  horse  before  the 
battle  opens  in  the  morning.' " 

"Not  hurt  yourself?" 

"Nary  a  bruise.  But  I  was  pretty  well  spattered  up  with  blood,  I  remem- 
bered. So  that  night,  after  looking  around,  and  not  getting  my  eye  on  a 
horse,  I  lay  down  under  a  fence  near  our  right  wing,  and  thought  I  would  take 
a  nap.  But  I  cared  more  for  a  good  horse  than  a  good  sleep.  As  luck  ^rould 
have  it,  I  heard,  pretty  soon,  some  horses  coming  down  pretty  fast.  They 
had  evidently  broken  loose.  I  sprung  for  the  first  one,  and  missed  him. 
The  next  was  a  few  rods  behind.  *Now,'  says  I  to  myself,  *is  your  last 
chance ;'  and  it  was,  for  there  were  only  two.  I  struck  for  him,  and  caught 
him  by  the  bridle-rein.  It  was  light  enough  to  see,  and  I  soon  found  out  I 
had  got  a  good  horse  for  the  Captain.  I  brought  him  up  to  the  fence  and  laid 
down,  being  pretty  well  satisfied  that  what  further  running  that  animal  did 
that  night  he  would  have  to  do  with  me  on  his  bacL" 

"Whom  did  the  horse  belong  to?" 

"He  belonged  to  me." 

"Where  did  he  come  from?" 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  forgot  to  inquire." 

"The  next  morning  all  was  astir,  for  a  battle  which  had  yet  no  name. 
But  everybody  was  well  enough  satisfied  that  a  great  fight  was  coming.  It 
was  plain  as  sunrise  that  there  was  to  be  a  fight,  and  that  every  man  in  the 
great  Army  of  the  Potomac  knew  it,  and  was  ready  to  do  his  duty. 

"There  was  a  different  feeling  among  the  men  and  officers  the  night  be- 
fore, and  that  morning,  from  what  I  had  seen  before  any  other  battle.  Each 
man  knew  that  defeat  that  day  involved  the  fall  of  Washington. 

"So  passed  that  wonderful  day.  When  I  hitched  up  at  night,  and  got 
my  blanket  off  the  saddle  bow  and  unrolled  it  to  go  to  sleep,  I  found  two 
Minnie  balls  snugly  imbedded  near  the  centre  of  the  hard  roll — 'Thank  you, 
gentlemen:  you  fired  a  shade  too  low.'  So  I  came  off  safe  enough,  there, 
and,  when  I  did  think  of  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  not  bom  to  be 
shot." 

"Your  new  horse  behaved  well?" 

"Finely,  and  I  got  very  much  attached  to  him.  But,  poor  fellow  I  I  had 
to  kill  him  to  save  myself.  I  was  fond  of  riding  about  inside  our  lines,  and 
sometimes  beyond  them.  I  knew  it  was  rather  a  risky  business ;  but  I  did 
it,  part  of  the  time  as  a  volunteer  scout,  and  at  other  times  on  my  own  hook, 
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and  was  not  very  sorry  for  it,  for  I  now  and  then  got  information  which  may 
have  been  worth  something. 

^'I  generally  managed  to  get  along  without  any  particular  trouble,  and 
with  many  a  good  run  managed  to  get  home  safe.  But  one  night  I  got  into 
a  scrape. 

"I  knew  that  two  or  three  mounted  men  were  near  the  enemy*B  picket 
lines,  and,  thinking  it  might  pay,  I  started  about  midnight,  and  rode  in  a  dr- 
cuituous  way  to  get  near  enough  to  reconnoitre  from  a  quarter  where  I  should 
not  be  suspected.  I  saw  a  very  fine  horse  tied  up  to  a  tree,  and  I  wanted 
that  horse.  I  came  very  near  suceeeding.  But  I  was  suddenly  notified  by  a 
ball  whistling  by  my  head  that  I  was  discovered.  I  put  out,  and,  finding  my 
horse,  put  spurs  to  him.  Whistle,  whizz,  whizz,  whistle  the  balls  flew  by. 
It  was  a  close  pursuit,  and  a  hard,  long  run.  I  passed  our  lines  safe.  But  it 
was  too  much.  My  horse  never  was  worth  much  after  that.  I  felt  bad 
about  it,  for  the  poor  fellow  had  saved  my  life  more  than  once.  But  I  had 
taken  good  care  of  him,  and,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter?  It  was  all  in  the 
cruise. 

« Finally,  the  enemy  was  before  Fredericksburg.  During  a  part  of  that 
fight  we  were  troubled  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters.  They  were  picking  off 
our  officers  and  best  artillerists  from  a  very  long  range.  I  saw  how  the 
thing  was  working,  and  I  managed  to  get  into  the  old  deserted  house  (in 
which  Washington  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time  when  young)  which-  could 
stand  a  pretty  heavy  shot. 

I  had  a  splendid  rifle  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  It  was  a  fine  cover, 
and  I  used  it  to  some  advantage.  A  large  open  window  looked  out  just  in  the 
direction  I  wanted,  and  as  fast  I  loaded,  I  slyly  took  a  look  out,  picked  my  man, 
and  blazed  away.  I  did  not  stay  at  the  window  any  unnecessary  length  of 
time,  for  generally  a  bullet  came  whistling  through  the  hole  a  second  or  two 
after  my  flash. 

'* Heavier  shot  at  last  began  to  strike;  and  then,  after  I  had  fired,  I  slid 
round  behind  a  soHd  stone  chimney  standing  near  the  centre  of  the  house. 
I  kept  this  up  for  a  considerable  time,  till  an  accident  happened. 

"As  I  was  approaching  the  window  for  another  fire,  a  shell  came  through 
the  side  of  the  house,  and  burst  about  three  feet  over  my  head.  Down  I 
went,  of  course,  and  began  to  survey  the  damage.  One  piece  had  struck  my 
left  arm,  making  a  compound  fracture  below  the  elbow;  another  piece  had 
struck  my  left  leg,  just  above  the  knee. 

"I  thought  now,  as  I  had  done  a  pretty  good  day's  work,  I  would  con- 
trive in  some  way  to  haul  off  for  repairs,  and  get  among  my  friends.  Some 
of  the  men  at  a  battery  not  far  off  had  heard  the  shell  explode  in  the  house 
where  they  knew  I  was  firing,  and  discovering  me,  carried  me  off  to  the  hos- 
pital quarters,  where  after  a  while  my  arm  was  tinkered  up  in  a  hurry,  my  leg 
was  dressed,  and  I  lay  down  and  ate  my  supper,  for  I  was  as  hungry  as  a 
wolf. 
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"*Well,  old  boy,'  said  I  to  myself,  *you  have  had  your  way;  you  were 
determined  to  come  to  the  war,  and  you  did.  Now  look  at  yourself,  and  see 
how  you  like  it.' 

<<I  did  look  at  myself.    I  didn't  look  very  handsome,  it's  true;  but  I  looked 
well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes — and  I  felt  still  better. 

'<  Being  of  no  particular  use  down  at  Falmouth,  they  sent  me  up  here, 
where  I  arriyed  the  other  day.  The  doctor  down  at  Fredericksburg  botched 
my  fractures,  and  between  jolting  about  and  one  thing  and  another,  I  must 
have  the  arm  taken  off  now;  but,  as  my  leg  is  nearly  well,  I  shall  be  about 
again,  almost  as  good  as  new,  in  a  few  days." 

The  next  morning,  after  inhaling  ether,  he  was  taken  into  the  amputating 
room,  where  his  arm  was  taken  off  three  or  four  inches  below  the  elbow,  and 
dressed,  when  Sorby  was  returned  to  his  cot.  The  attendants  said  he  was 
not  out  of  bed  over  five  minutes. 

Of  course  he  got  on  finely,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  walking  around 
town  to  return  the  calls  of  friends  who  had  visited  him  in  the  hospital. 

But  what  was  he  to  do  now?  His  name  did  not  appear  on  the  rolls  of 
the  army ;  he  had  never  been  mustered  into  service ;  in  fact,  the  Government 
knew  no  such  man  as  a  soldier.  Generals  King,  Hatch  and  Doubleday,  and 
a  large  number  of  officers  besides,  knew  him,  but  only  as  a  volunteer  inde- 
pendent scout.  They  knew  the  deeds  of  valor,  and  the  difficult  and  im- 
portant services  he  had  performed — services  which  if  rendered  by  a  private 
regularly  mustered  into  the  army  would  have  early  given  him  a  commission. 
Now  he  was  to  leave  the  hospital,  with  one  arm  the  less,  no  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  to  get  to  his  home  the  best  way  he  could. 

He  was  certainly  in  a  most  anomalous  position.  But  he  had  friends 
enough — ^more  than  he  needed;  for  he  could  make  his  own  waj. 

Some  of  his  former  commanders  caused  the  facts  to  be  made  known  to 
the  War  Department;  and  everything  that  was  right  and  proper  was  done, 
and  with  promptness,  fairness,  and  dispatch.  Surby  was  at  once  mustered 
into  his  regiment,  to  take  effect  from  the  day  his  company  marched  out  of 
their  native  Bloomfield.  This  gave  him  pay  for  the  whole  time,  allowance  for 
clothing  ho  had  never  drawn,  one  hundred  dollars  bounty  money,  a  new  patent 
arm  that  looks  just  like  its  mate,  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  pension  for  life. 


■M»  »  ♦»<- 


During  the  war  Franklin  Johndro,  of  Co.  A,  118th  N.  T.  Vols.,  was  out 
alone  beyond  the  Union  picket  lines,  when  he  discovered  a  company  of  rebels 
loimging  around  a  spring,  with  their  arms  stacked  at  a  little  distanca  He 
crept  up  between  the  rebels  and  their  guns,  drew  his  revolver,  and  called  upon 
them  to  surrender.  They  obeyed,  fell  into  line,  and  Johndro  marched  them 
into  camp  ahead  of  his  revolver.  There  were  forty-nine  in  alL  For  this  act 
Johndro  wears  a  medal  presented  by  Cbngress. 
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^IVE  gORKS  AND  gEE'S  ^URRENDER. 

By  Colonel  Hobatio  C.  King. 

OWARD  the  latter  part  of  February,  Sheridan  gave  to 

^  /""ijSSy  |Mk  r>      Jubal  Early  a  final  poHshing  off,  cut  the  Kichmond  and 

^/ri^S^^ffl^       Kanawha  Canal  in  many  places,  did  a  vast  amount  of 

.^     damage,  and  came  out  at  White  House  on  the  James 

O  River,  where  he  refitted. 

Crossing  the  James  at  Deep  Bottom  by  a  pontoon 
bridge,  we  went  into  camp  at  Hancock  Station,  a  few 
I  miles  from  City  Point,  and  awaited  orders. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  in  ten  days  we  moved 
out  toward  Dinvdddie  Court  House— the  command  com 
prising  the  First  Division,  General  Thomas  C.  Devin  ; 
Third  Division,  Gleneral  Custer,  which  consituted  a  corps 
under  the-command  of  General  Merritt,  and  the  Second 
Division  imder  General  Crook.  General  Devin,  now  de- 
ceased, was  originally  Colonel  of  the  6th  New  York  Cavalry. 

The  orders,  then  known  only  to  General  Sheridan,  who  was  chief  in  com- 
mand, were  to  make  a  detour  around  Petersburg,  stiike  the  South  Side  and 
Danville  Bailroads,  destroying  them  as  far  as  possible,  thus  cutting  off  from 
Richmond  the  supplies  already  very  meagre  and  and  precarious,  and  if  hotly 
pressed  to  strike  off  toward  the  Atlantic,  whence  we  might  expect  easy  trans- 
portation by  sea  back  to  City  Point. 

We  were  rather  glad  to  get  away,  for  the  incessant  racket  of  cannonading 
kept  up  all  night  long  by  both  sides,  mainly  to  prevent  surprise  and  deseiiions, 
and  with  small  damage,  was  not  conducive  to  sleep  to  our  cavalrj',  who  had 
been  used  to  turn  out  if  a  single  shot  were  heard  on  the  picket  line. 

So  we  moved  gaily  forth  that  bright  and  beailtiful  Spring  morning,  by 
roads  where  we  could  find  them  without  disturbing  the  enemy,  and  across  lots 
when  necessary,  through  pine  woods  where  the  soil  gave  token  of  its  un- 
fathomable depths,  when  the  inevitable  rain  which  always  accompanied  an 
advance  of  any  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  should  set  in. 

It  came,  of  course,  at  nightfall,  and  it  was  a  deluge  indeed.  The  advance 
reached  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  and  our  division  bivoucked  in  a  pine  woods 
near  the  Widow  Crump's,  to  whose  hospitable  mansion  we  beat  a  retreat  at 
nightfall,  and  sang  rebel  songs  with  the  young  ladies  until  the  late  hours 
brought  us  back  to  oiu:  beds  of  rails  and  pine  boughs,  and  our  principal 
shelter  the  sheets  of  rain  which  covered  us  the  entire  night.  There  wasn't 
much  comfort  in  our  accommodations,  and  by  daylight  the  command  was 
awake  and  up,  and  soon  after  with  the  cavalier's  farewell,  immortalized  by  New- 
hall,  Sheridan's  Adjutant  General : 
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Good-bye  girls,  if  we  don*t  get  shot, 
We'll  come  back— otherwise,  not. 

We  passed  by  the  the  Dinwiddle  Hotel,  where  Sheridan  and  staff  had 
been  luxuriously  domiciled  on  the  bar-room  floor,  and  moved  out  on  the  White 
Oak  Road  toward  Sutherland's  Station  on  the  Soutli  SideBailroad.  The  move- 
ment developed  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy,  and  then  commenced  the  famous 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  the  battle  in  which  Gencx'al  Sheridan  reUeved  General 
Warren  of  the  Fifth  Coi-ps. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  o|  this  battle,  prob- 
ably the  most  hotly  contested  and  notable  of  the  war. 

A  chronicler.  Colonel  Newhall,  already  named,  who  has  written  perhaps 
the  most  racy  and  graphic  account  of  it,  and  who,  as  Adjutant  General  for 
General  Sheridan,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  more  of  it  than 
any  other  officer  says : 

"  General  Sheridan,  who  was  untrammeled  by  orders  of  any  sort,  caught 
eagerly  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  and  planned  and  fought  a  battle  with 
intelHgence,  energy  and  gallantry,  and  won  a  victory  which  has  no  equal  in 
the  war  for  completeness  and  productiveness  of  great  results.  It  opened  the 
way  for  other  successes,  and  it  was  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  which  crushed 
the  rebeUion  in  ten  days." 

For  two  days  we  encoimtered  a  superior  force  and  had  a  little  more  on 
our  hands  than  we  had  bargained  for.  The  cavalry  fought  dismounted  for  the 
most  part  in  the  thick  woods  which  covered  that  section  of  country.  The 
ground  gained  the  first  day  which  found  our  advance  almost  within  sight  of 
the  enemy's  first  line  of  works,  was  stubbornly  yielded  on  the  second,  imtil 
evening  found  our  troops  back  at  Dinwiddle  Coui't  House — the  loss  of  which 
would  have  decided  the  battle  against  us ;  fortunately  a  reinforcement  of  two 
brigades  of  Custer's  DivisicA  checked  the  rebels  and  night  coming  on  put  an 
end  to  the  fighting  for  that  day. 

Next  morning,  supported  by  infantry  which  General  Grant  had  dispatched 
to  our  relief,  the  ball  was  re-opened  and  continued  with  vigor  until  about 
twilight,  when  the  enemy  broke  in  confusion  and  the  cavalry  rode  into  their 
strong  works  at  Five  Forks  with  such  rapidity  that  over  6,000  prisoners  were 
captured. 

The  honor  of  being  first  in  the  works  is  accorded  to  Fitzhugh's  Brigade 
of  the  First  Division.  Newhall  says  the  Confederate  General  Pickett,  whose 
celebrated  Division  held  the  Forks,  told  at  Appomatox  Court  house,  how  he 
was  standing  in  the  battery  trying  his  best  to  check  the  resistless  onset  in 
front  and  fiank,  when  a  Yankee  cavalryman,  bestride  a  mule,  jumped  over  the 
works  and  ordered  him  to  surrender  and  be  d  d  to  him,  and  how  he  was 
almost  surrounded  before  he  could  gallop  away. 

Geese  saved  Bome  and  a  mule  was  the  first  in  at  the  death  struggle  of  the 
rebellion. 
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The  First  Division  gained  signal  honor  and  felt  justified  in  ordering  a 
new  silk  headquarter  flag  with  the  single  star,  which  designated  the  Division, 
composed  of  five  forks.  It  was  received  in  time  for  the  grand  review,  and 
many  wags,  doubtless  with  a  recollection  of  Benjamin  Butler^s  New  Orleans 
reputation,  remarked  that  ihej  could  see  the  forks  but  they  would  like  to  know 
what  we  had  done  with  the  spoons. 

The  war  should  have  ended  here.  Every  life  lost  after  was  a  useless 
slaughter,  and  nopne  knew  it  better  than  General  Lee.  But,  there  had  been 
so  much  foolish  talk  about  the  ''last  ditch  and  threats  to  take  the  mountains 
and  continue  a  guerilla  warfare  indefinitely,  that  Lee  made  one  more  effort 
and  pushed  off  in  the  direction  of  Danville,  having  abandoned  Eichmond  and 
Petersburg,  which  two  places  our  army  entered  without  serious  opposition. 
This  was  a  grave  disappointment  to  Sheridan,  who  expected  to  gobble  Lee^s 
whole  army  there ;  but  nothing  was  left  save  to  press  him  on  the  flank  and 
try  to  head  him  off.  This  was  so  far  successful  that  the  rebels  were  headed 
toward  Lynchburg,  and  at  Sailor^s  Creek  made  the  last  serious  opposition  to 
our  advance. 

One  incident  of  this  field  is  as  fresh  in  memory  as  if  it  occurred  yester- 
day. Near  the  edge  of  the  creek  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Farm- 
ville  was  a  natural  rifle-pit  formed  by  the  wash  of  heavy  rains.  It  was  covered 
by  an  enfilading  fire  from  our  batteries  on  the  opposite  hills.  Passing  by 
this  road  the  morning  after  the  fight,  the  gulch  was  almost  filled  with  rebel 
dead,  which  were  also  thickly  strewn  along  the  road  and  through  the  woods 
on  the  left.  Kneeling  on  the  body  of  a  fallen  comrade,  with  his  hands 
uplifted  as  if  in  prayer,  his  eyes  open  and  a  placid  smile  on  his  face,  was  a 
handsome  Confederate  soldier.  Approaching  to  give  him  succor  if  wounded, 
and  willing  to  accept  his  surrender,  we  were  shogked  to  find  him  dead.  It 
impressed  us  greatly  and  there  was  silence  for  a  while  as  our  reluctant  horses 
picked  their  way  through  this  harvest  of  death. 

The  strategy  and  wonderful  rapidity  of  movement  which  brought  the 
rebels  to  bay  at  Appomatox  Court  House  was  masterly.  At  that  point  Lee 
expected  to  hold  our  army  in  check  and  then  escape  to  Lynchburg,  but  he 
found  himself  completely  surroundec^^  his  supplies  captured  and  his  line  of 
retreat  cut  off. 

The  expected  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  and  the  best  of  the  Confederate 
(Generals  and  the  grandest  of  its  armies,  only  a  remnant  of  less  than  20,000, 
then  gave  up  on  the  terms  dictated  by  TJ.  S.  (Unconditional  Surrender)  Grant, 
and  the  first  act  after  the  terms  were  signed,  was  to  issue  to  this  hungry 
rebellious  crowd,  who  hadn^t  had  a  square  meal  for  ten  days,  20,000  rations. 
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T  WAS  a  miserably  hot  afternoon  in  the  Summer  of  '64,  that 
I  started  from  General  Wright^s  headquarters  up  along  the 
Jerusalem  plank  road  in  front  of  Petersburg,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  riding  down  through  a  newly  cut  road  and  the  shady 
f  pine  woods  to  my  quarters  just  back  of  City  Point. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  sultry,  fever  heat 
lay  with  a  dense,  sleepy  stillness  that  was  overpowering  when 
combined  with  the  soothing  scent  of  the  waving  green  pine 
needles. 

For  miles  my  horse  plodded  on  mechanically,  and  me- 
chanically I  bestrode  the  lukewarm  saddle,  thinking  of  nothing 
aiid  troubled  with  nothing  but  a  vague  wonder  if  I  should 
ever  get  out  of  that  interminable  forest.  Then  I  went  to  sleep, 
This  was  nothing  unusual  with  men  on  horseback  in  the  army,  and  was  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence  with  foot  soldiers.  I  didn't  look  at  my  watch  when 
I  dropped  into  the  doze,  but  I  did  when  I  woke  up,  for  the  time  had  suddenly 
become  valuable  in  my  eyes.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  "  Dixie,"  my  horse, 
was  looking  reflectively  over  a  low  fence  that,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  sepa- 
rated nothing  in  particular  on  one  side  from  the  same  thing  on  the  other. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  road  I  had  been  on.  There  was  nothing  but  a  cow 
path  that  came  out  of  mysterious  obscurity  behind,  and  led  into  unfathomable 
mystery  in  front.  A  very  small  amount  of  argument  convinced  me  that  I  was 
lost.  There  was  the  sun,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to 
what  should  be  my  direction  vdth  reference  to  it.  I  argued  that  the  cow  path 
must  have  led  '^ Dixie"  of  the  road,  so  I  turned  him  around  and  went  back 
imtil  my  patience  gave  out,  without  any  indication  of  improvement  in  the  pros- 
pect. 

I  turned  again,  came  to  the  fence,  passed  through  and  into  the  dark  green 
unknown  beyond  it.  That  was  a  family  cow  path,  with  more  branches  than  a 
grapevine,  and  I  made  insane  attempts  to  take  three  or  four  of  them  at  once. 
As  a  natural  consequence  I  lost  them  all,  and  had  undisputed  possession  of 
the  "  piney  woods."  The  prospect  was  by  no  means  exhilarating,  but  I  pushed 
on.  My  horse  got  dry  and  whinnied  pitifully  for  water,  when  I  felt  a  convic- 
tion that  there  was  none  vdthin  ten  miles  at  least. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  straight  to  the  west,  knowing  that  I  must,  if 
I  Hved,  eventually  bring  up  at  the  James  Biver.  This  resolution  was  scarcely 
formed  before  I  was  confronted  by  a  drear  and  particularly  savage  looking 
green  briar  thicket,  as  impenetrable  for  all  practical  purposes  as  an  iron-clad. 
I  turned  east  and  got  into  a  marsh.  Then  I  got  mad  and  let  the  horse  go.  He 
looked  round  reproachfully  at  me  once  in  a  while  as  he  wandered  rather  vague- 
ly away  from  the  marsh.     After  a  few  moments  he  gained  more  confldence  and 
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stepped  out  briskly.  Two  or  three  miles  must  have  been  passed  over  when  he 
pricked  his  ears  and  gave  a  prolonged  cheerful  whinny,  such  as  always  in  the 
voice  of  the  noble  equine  made  music  in  my  ears.  It  was  answered  by  a  neigh, 
faint  and  afar  o&  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  small  clearing  upon  some  rising 
ground  appeared,  one  edge  of  which  was  occupied  by  an  old  house  and  two 
wall  tents.  A  white  flag  with  a  black  circle  in  the  centre  waving  in  front  of 
one  of  the  tents,  showed  that  I  was  approaching  a  signal  service  station,  and 
directly  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Pierce,  of  the  1st  Maine,  a  signal 
officer  of  the  Sixth  Ck>rps. 

'^lieutenant,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  the  reason  of  this 
unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  my  solitude?'^  said  the  Captain. 

"Fm  lost,"  answered  L 

"Where  did  you  take  your  last  drink?" 

"With  Colonel  Corliss,  124th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers." 

"That  accounts  for  it.  You  must  be  in  a  bad  way.  Here  Smack,"  and 
a  three-foot  six  youthful  contraband  appeared.  "Take  this  horse  and  tie  hm 
at  both  ends,  and  feed  him,  too." 

The  Captain  and  I  had  been  old  fellow-butterflies  at  Left  Grand  Division 
headquarters  in  1862,  so  we  sat  down  and  billed  and  cooed  Hke  a  (K>uple  of 
lovers  after  a  long  separation.  After  something  to  eat  and  a  lighting  of 
pipes  in  the  early  dusk,  I  opened: 

"But  what  are  you  doing  here?  This  seems  to  be  a  most  awfully-out  of 
the-way  place." 

"Distinguished  imbecile,  this  is  anything  in  the  world  but  an  out  of-the- 
way  place.  Fm  a  post  of  observation  for  the  sharpshooters.  Send  word  to 
the  rear,  you  know,  when  anything  sudden  happens." 

"Ah!  I  see;  but  where  are  your  shooters!" 

"Why,  old  fellow,  your  intellect  is  worse  played  out  than  I  thought  for. 
Do  you  suppose  any  sharpshooter  is  idiotic  enough  to  operate  at  night  when 
he  has  no  paper  within  five  miles  to  make  a  will  on?" 

"  Jes,  so.  I  s'pose  it  would  be  a  little  miasmatic  for  a  fellow  to  go  show- 
ing up  his  flesh  in  the  dark." 

The  Captain  further  explained  that  there  was  only  a  half  mile  of  dense 
timber  between  him  and  the  clearing  that  opened  up  in  front  of  the  Confede- 
rate works,  and  that  a  thin  line  of  sharpshooters,  but  two  miles  in  length,  oc- 
cupied the  front  edge  of  the  woods  at  a  range  o^om  500  to  1,000  yards  from 
the  enemy^s  works. 

They  hunted  in  pairs  and  seldom  shot  at  night,  and  when  they  did  never 
except  at  a  light  or  the  flash  of  a  piece  on  the  other  side ;  and  when  they  did 
they  moved  their  position  before  the  bullet  had  reached  its  joumey^s  end  or 
the  flash  had  shovm  their  position.  They  had  a  kind  of  headquarters  down  in 
the  woods  a  short  distance.  Would  I  go  and  see  them?  Certainly.  I  had 
an  idea  I  might  know  some  of  them.     I  had  been  in  the  army  for  nearly  three 
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years  and  had  never  seen  but  one  sharpshooter,  and  he  was  dead.     Five  min- 
utes brought  us  to  Colonel  Powell's  tent 

He  had  charge  of  the  detachment  of  picked  men  taken  from  regiments 
too  numerous  to  mention.  The  men  were  lying  around  enjoying  their  leisure 
with  a  comfortable  disregard  of  mihtary  discipline.  As  we  were  being  in- 
troduced to  the  Colonel,  a  bright  looking  little  Sergeant  was  preparing  to  call 
the  rolL  The  process  was  conducted  in  a  free  and  easy  style  that  sounded 
strangely  to  one  accustomed  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  regular  rank  and 
file. 

^'William  Hawbright,"  sang  out  the  Sergeant. 

"All  present  and  accounted  for." 

"Amos  C.Stone." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you  now!" 

"Thomas  R.  Stealing." 

"You  He,  you  villain,  you  lie ;  I  ain't." 

"Robert  M.  Pettit." 

"I  will,  if  you'll  catch  it  for  me." 

"  Pettit  and  Stealing,  you  will  amuse  yourselves  with  a  little  police  duty 
before  you  go  out  in  the  morning." 

"Samuel  Xavier  Hogentogler." 

"  Zue  vants  me,  Sergeant  ?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  zue." 

"  Then,  vot  for  in  ter  teyvel  you  sing  mit  my  name  out!" 

"Because  I  want  you  to  answer  it." 

"Den  why  for  you  not  dell  me  so,  und  I  make  you  right  avay  answer 
gwick.    You  verstay  ?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Veil,  you  shust  see  dot  you  don't  forget  him  der  nex  dime." 

This  pei-formance  had  not  a  Httle  excited  my  curiosity  and  startled  my 
ideas  of  what  was  due  to  the  good  of  the  service. 

"Colonel,"  I  said,  "I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  endowed  with  more 
than  average  impudence  if  I  ask  you  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  this  per- 
formance going  on  before  ust" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Lieutenant,  upon  the  duty  in  which  we  are 
engaged  what  is  designated  as  military  discipline  is  at  a  considerable  discount, 
but  good  order  is  at  a  high  premium.  The  kind  of  men  who  are  willing  to 
hold  their  lives  and  a  globe-sighted  rifle  in  their  hands  twelve  hours  a  day 
are  not  exactly  the  men  to  make  machines  of.  The  fearful  risks  they  take  en- 
title them  to  some  privileges  they  are  not  the  men  to  abuse.  Among  that 
squad  of  forty-three  men  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been  picked  by  a 
jury  of  the  best  judges  of  human  nature  in  the  army,  and  passed  into  the 
service  not  only  upon  his  skill  as  a  marksman  but  upon  his  sterling  quaJities 
as  a  brave,  prompt,  trustworthy,  reliable  and  intelligent  man.  Any  other 
kind  of  man  would  be  worse  than  useless  for  this  service.     When  they  are  on 
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duty,  they  are  on  duty,  and  need  no  disciplining  hand  or  eye.  This  style  of 
answering  roll  call,  however,  all  came  from  my  long  friend  Hogentogler's 
peculiar  style  and  form  of  speech." 

"How  was  that,  pray  t" 

"Well,  it  grew  out  of  a  conversation  between  him  and  General  Bimey  in 
regard  to  his  selection  for  this  duty.  You  see  Sam  belonged  to  Bimey^s  old 
regiment,  the  23d  P.  Y.,  and  he  was  the  queerest  specimen  in  the  whole  of 
that  peculiar  regiment.  Captain  Haldeman  was  recruiting  in  Columbia^  Pa., 
in  1861,  when  this  same  Sam  looked  in  and  said,  in  his  fractured  Dutch:  "I 
goes  mit  der  war  mit  you." 
'  "Tou  want  to  enlist,  eht" 

"I  not  know  him,  enlist;  I  makes  myself  solger  mit  you  for  the  wars." 

"  All  right,  sir;  Til  have  you  sworn  in  at  once." 

"Nein.    I  makes  me  not  any  schware.    I  goes  mit  der  war." 

It  was  useless  to  argue.  Sam  would  go  to  the  war  with  Haldeman,  but 
as  to  having  him  sworn  in  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  necessity.  He  attended  every  day  at  the  quarters,  and  when  the  Captain 
started  for  Washington  with  his  recruits  for  Company  B,  Sam  presented  him- 
self and  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  taken  along  unless  he  was  sworn  in. 
"Das  macht  nix  aus,"  laid  the  imperturbable  Sam,  "I  pays  mine  own  cost." 
And  he  did.  Besides,  he  brought  a  long  Yeager  rifle  that  came  with  him 
from  fatherland  three  months  before.  There  was  no  getting  rid  of  him,  so  he 
had  quarters  and  drilled  with  the  company.  But,  oh,  wasn't  he  awkward! 
By  months  of  patient  persistence  he  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  company 
drilL  In  the  meantime  it  leaked  out,  however,  that  Sam  was  something  quite 
different  from  the  dumb  Dutchman  for  which  he  was  at  first  picked  up. 
Captain  Haldeman,  of  Company  B,  a  German  gentleman  of  education,  and 
professor  of  gymnastics,  discovered  that  Sam  was  a  graduate  of  Heidelberg, 
of  splendid  scholarly  attainments  in  his  own  language.  The  men  in  his  com- 
pany discovered  that  whatever  Sam  shot  at  he  hit,  especially  when  he  shot 
vdth  his  old  Yeager  rifle,  and  Colonel  Bimey  came  to  notice  him.  The  regi- 
ment moved  around  until  the  Winter  of  1862,  when  there  came  an  order  of 
detachment  for  sharpshooters,  and  the  best  men  and  best  shots  in  a  number 
of  commands  were  picked  out  and  sent  up  for  examination.  No  detail  was 
made  upon  the  23d  P.  V.,  but  General  Bimey,  having  a  lively  recollection  of 
Sam's  skill,  had  him  sent  for  to  present  himself  at  army  headquarters.  In 
due  time  he  was  on  hand,  and  seeing  his  old  colonel  seated  vdth  a  large  party 
of  distinguished  officers,  immediately  walked  over  and  grasped  him  by  the 
hand. 

"Why,  Sheneral,  how  you  vas?"  and  took  a  seat,  looking  out  blandly  at 
the  detail  leaning  on  their  arms  awaiting  orders. 

General  Bimey  made  it  known  what  kind  of  a  man  Sam  was,  and  his 
"outre"  conduct  was  passed  over  without  rebuke,  and  it  was  explained  to 
him  what  was  required. 
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"Taw,  you  wants  me  for  one  sharpshooter,  eht" 

*'Tes,  sir." 

"VeU,  vas  is  das?" 

Then  it  all  had  to  be  explained  over  again,  and  he  was  with  the  other 
men  shown  the  new  globe  sight  rifle,  which  he  looked  at  with  infinite  con- 
-tempt. 

By  a  freak  of  luck  or  streak  of  common  sense  at  headquarters  Sam  was 
upon  the  detail  and  instructed  in  his  duties,  and  in  two  weeks  was  the  most 
expert  shot  with  a  globe  sight  in  the  party.  But  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
impress  him  with  the  idea  that  any  officer,  of  no  matter  what  rank,  was  any 
better  than  himself.  He  would  talk  with  the  utmost  familiarity  to  Qeneral 
Bumside,  or  ask  Ingalls  for  a  light  for  his  cigar  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  raise  his  cap  and  say,  "Thank  you.  Sir,"  to  a  teamster  who  gave  him  a 
drink  of  water.  In  order  that  he  could  draw  pay  he  was  hired  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  he  then  was  sent  to  me.  His  story 
came  in  advance,  and  I  was  not  at  all  astonished  when  he  walked  into  my  tent 
one  evening  with  the  remark : 

"Colonel,  I  gomes  ofer  to  shoot  some  mit  you." 

"I  made  him  comfortable  and  gave  him  his  instructions  and  a  post. 
Among  the  instructions  is  one  that  each  sharpshooter  shall  report  the  number 
of  shots  fired  on  his  watch,  and  with  what  result  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
through  a  field  glass.    This  last  rule  Sam  stuck  to. 

"Nein!"  said  he,  firmly,  "I  makes  not  that  rebort.  I  gomes  out  here  und 
I  shoots  mit  you ;  but  ven  I  kills  some  reppels  I  don't  feel  so  goot  as  dot 
ven  I  make  some  odder  vellow  deaf." 

He  was  furnished  with  twenty  charges  and  put  on  post.  When  he  was 
relieved  in  the  evening  I  asked  him  the  usual  question:  "How  many 
shots?" 

"Four." 

"With  what  result?" 

Then  Sam  got  mad.  He  jerked  open  his  box  and  coun^^ed  about  sixteen 
charges. 

"Donnerwetter!  Tou  dink  I  waste  them  loats.  Tou  shust  say  so  unt  I 
right  away  bay  for  dem.    Dat  is  vat  is  der  matter  mit  me." 

I  was  satisfied  that  Sam  had  not  wasted  the  Government's  ammunition 
and  made  the  necessary  entry :     "  S.  X.  Hogentogler — ^Four  shots — ^fatal." 

He  was  with  me  nearly  two  years,  and  that  is  the  only  style  of  report  I 
ever  had  from  him,  except  when  a  shot  was  not  fatal.  Then  he  would  remark 
with  an  air  of  contrition : 

"Veil  to  dell  you  de  trute,  Colonel  one  of  dem  shots  vas  vasted.  Der 
tarn  fellow  crawl  himself  off  after  I  shoot.  Oh  I  veil,  maype  I  fetch  him  some 
odder  time." 

I  looked  at  the  bronzed,  earnest  and  intelligent  faces  of  the  men,  and 
reflected  that  he  would  be  indeed  a  martinet  of  the  most  stinging  type  who 
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could  deem  it  necessary  to  subject  them  to  the  irksomeness  of  strict  rule  and 
military  discipline  while  upon  a  duty  which  required  so  much  of  a  superior 
inteUigence.  The  next  morning  Colonel  Powell  put  me  on  my  road  home; 
and  a  year  ago  as  I  stood  in  front  of  Black's  Hotel,  at  Columbia,  a  tall,  smutty- 
faced  nmn  jumped  from  a  shifting  engine  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  and 
grasped  me  by  the  hand. 

"Why,  Leftenant,  how  are  you  any  way?"    It  was  Sam  Hogentogler,  an 
engineer  in  one  of  the  most  responsible  situations  on  the  road. 


■M»#  ♦Mi* 


lFter  the  Battle  of  IIission  UroGE. 


By  Benjamin  F.  Taylob. 

^HEN  a  furnace  is  in  blast,  the  red  fountain  sparkles 
au<I  plays  Uke  a  mountain  spring,  and  the  rude  sur- 
roundings brighten  to  the  peak  of  the  rough  rafters  with 
a  strange  beauty,  When  the  fire  is  out  and  .the  black 
and  ragged  masses  of  dull  iron  He  dead  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  dumb  and  stubborn  resistance,  who  would  dream 
that  they  ever  leaped  with  life  and  Ught. 

A  battle  and  a  furnace  are  alike.  It  is  wonderful 
how  dull  natures  brighten  and  grow  costly  in  the  glow 
of  battle ;  how  the  sterling  worth  and  wealth  that  is  in 
[  them  shines  out,  and  the  common  man  stands  trans- 
figured, his  heart  in  his  hand,  and  his  feet  in  the  realm 
of  heroic  grandeur. 
But,  ah,  when  the  fire  is  out  and  the  scarred  earth  heaped  with  rigid  clay, 
the  black  mouths  of  the  guns  speechless,  might-hammers  and  no  hands,  the 
flags  furled,  the  wild  hurrah  died  away,  and  the  splendid  action  of  the  charge 
vanished  from  the  rugged  field  like  a  flash  of  sunshine,  and  you  wander  among 
the  dull  remainders,  the  dead  embers  of  the  intensest  life  and  glow  that  swept 
your  soul  out  only  yesterday,  and  drifted  with  the  skirmish  line,  you  begin  to 
know  what  these  words  mean,  "  after  the  battle." 

It  is  years  since  great  waves  of  life  dashed  against  Mission  Bidge  and 
swept  up  and  over  it  in  surges ;  years  since  I  tried  to  tell  you  how  it  all  look- 
ed. Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  battlefield  in  the  moonhght,  calm  as  '^  God's 
acre,"  stretches  the  rough  valley  that,  but  an  hour  before,  jarred  with  the  rush 
and  whirl  of  battle.  From  away  beyond  the  Ridge,  indeed,  three  miles  out  to 
Chickamauga  Station  the  dropping  shots  from  Sheridan's  guns  faintly  punctu- 
ate the  silence,  but  here,  listen  as  you  will,  you  can  hear  nothing  but  the  dick 
of  ambulance  wheels,  slowly  rolling  in  vrith  their  mangled  buMens.  I  can 
never  tell  you  with  what  a  warm  feeling  at  the  heart  I  looked  up  and  saw  the 
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Federal  fires  Irindling  like  a  new  constellation  upon  Mission  Ridge ;  tliey  were 
as  welcome  as  dawning  day  to  eyes  that  have  watched  the  night  out. 

It  is  strange  that  a  battle  almost  always  lies  between  two  breaths  of 
sleep ;  the  dreamless  slumber  into  which  men  always  fall  upon  its  eve,  the 
calm  repose  they  sink  in  at  its  end.  Night  fairly  held  its  breath  above  the 
camps,  the  wing  of  silence  was  over  them  all.  Then  came  Thursday  morning, 
bright  and  beautiful.  Tou  go  out  to  the  field,  and  you  keep  saying  over  and 
over,  "after  the  battle — after  the  battle."  Men  prone  upon  their  faces  in 
death^s  deep  abasemement;  here  one,  his  head  pillowed  upon  his  folded 
arms;  there  one,  his  cheek  pressed  upon  a  stone,  as  was  Jacobus  at  Bethel; 
yonder  one,  his  fingers  stiffened  round  his  musket.  Now  you  pass  where  a 
butternut  and  a  true  blue  have  gone  down  together,  the  arm  of  one  flung 
over  the  other ;  where  a  young  boy  of  fifteen  Hes  face  upwards,  both  hands 
clasped  over  his  heart,  and  the  sun  has  rouched  the  frost  that  whitened  his 
hair,  as  if  he  had  grown  old  in  a  night,  and  it  hangs  hke  tears,  fresh  fallen 
upon  his  cheeks ;  where  a  Lieutenant  grasps  a  bush,  as  if  he  died  vainly  feel- 
ing for  a  Httle  hold  upon  earth  and  Hfe;  where  a  stained  trail  leads  you  to  a 
shelter  behind  a  rock,  and  there  a  dead  Captain,  who  had  crept  away  out  of 
sight  and  fallen  asleep ;  where  rebels  and  true  hearts  He  in  short  winrow,  as 
if  death  had  begun  the  harvest  and  had  wearied  of  the  work.  And  so, 
through  the  valley  and  up  the  Bidge,  in  every  attitude  lie  the  unbmied  dead ; 
He  just  as  they  fell  in  the  glow  of  battle.  And  those  faces  are  not  as  you 
would  think;  hardly  one  distorted  with  any  passion;  almost  all  white  and 
calm  as  Ben  Adhem's  dream  of  peace ;  many  brightened  with  something  like 
a  smile ;  a  few  strangely  beautiful.  Wounded  ones  that  have  escaped  the 
moonlight  search  have  lain  silently  waiting  for  morning  without  murmur  of 
complaint;  glad  they  are  alive,  not  grieved  that  they  ai*e  wounded;  for,  "Did 
we  not  take  the  Ridge!"  they  say.  Thus  did  the  old  soldierly  spirit  of  one 
flash  up  like  an  expiring  candle,  and  go  out  right  there  on  the  field  as  he 
spoke;  he  died  with  the  last  word  on  his  Hps,  and  "went  up  higher." 

I  said  something  of  taking  the  backwai'd  step  and  retracing  the  ground 
made  classic  by  a  thousand  deeds  of  valor.  It  is  a  work  beyond  the  narrow 
verge  of  a  writer  of  letters,  but  while  abandoning  it  to  more  ambitious  hands, 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  privilege  of  recording  two  or  three  incidents. 
Colonel  Wiley,  of  the  41st  Ohio,  fell  terribly  wounded  at  the  fii-st  line  of  rifle- 
pits,  and  General  Hazen  rode  up,  with  the  words:  "I  hope  you  are  not  badly 
wounded?"  "Do  you  think  we'll  make  it?"  asked  the  Colonel.  "I  do,"  was 
the  reply.  "That's  enough,"  said  the  gallant  officer,  "I  can  stand  this!" 
And  there  he  lay,  bleeding  and  content,  and  the  tide  of  the  battle  rolled 
on. 

What  an  exhibition  of  cool  courage  and  gaUantry  was  displayed  on  that 
day.  Every  man  a  hero  and  worthy  to  be  named  with  him  of  Continental 
memory,  "the  old  fashioned  Colonel,"  who  "gaUoped  through  the  white 
infernal  powder  doud." 
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Indeed  and  indeed,  "death  loves  a  Bhining  mark,*^  and  tke  roll  of  officers 
for  whom  their  comrades  say  to-day  "Dead  on  the  field  of  honor,"  will  lend 
a  splendor  to  the  story  of  Mission  Bidge.  Clothed  be  the  7th  Ohio  in 
mourning  and  glory,  that  lost  thirteen  of  its  seventeen  officers  at  Ringgold, 
beyond  the  Kidge.  Sheridan's  division  lost  at  Stone  Eiver  seventy-two ;  at 
Ghickamauga  ninety-six;  while  at  Mission  Eidge  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
bars,  single  and  double,  leaves  silver  and  gold,  and  six  spread  eagles,  lay 
bloody  and  blent — the  total  loss  in  the  two  divisions  of  Wood  and  Sheridan 
alone  being  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

They  cried  in  the  white  heat  of  Wednesday  afternoon,  "The  rebels  mask 
their  batteries!  They  converge  their  fire!"  and  yet,  taking  our  divisions 
through  and  through,  the  dreadful  rain  fell  as  evenly  a&  if  it  had  been  shed 
by  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Spots  all  along  that  rough  and  terrible  mountain  route  are  waiting  some 
poet's  breath  to  blossom  vdth  flowers  immortal  Here,  by  this  gray  rock,  lay 
the  soldier,  one  shoulder  shattered  like  a  piece  of  potter's  clay,  and  thus  urged 
two  comrades  who  had  halted  to  bear  him  to  the  rear.  "Don't  stop  for  me — 
Fm  of  no  account — ^for  Gbd's  sake  push  right  up  vdth  the  boys  I"  and  on  they 
went  and  left  him  weltering  in  his  bloody  vestment.  Do  you  talk  of  your 
royal  purple  and  your  Tyrian  dyes?  Beside  that  hero  lying  there,  those  tints 
grow  dull  as  gray  November.  Hard  by  that  little  oak.  Colonel  Harker, 
crawling  up  the  hill,  saw  two  brothers,  one  wounded  unto  death,  the  other 
bending  over  him.  The  Colonel  not  seeing  the  fallen  man,  ordered  the  other 
to  move  on.  "But  this  is  my  brother,"  he  pleadingly  said.  The  poor 
stricken  fellow  on  the  groimd  rallied  an  instant;  "Yes,  that's  right,  George; 
go  on,  go  on!"  George  turned  a  piteous  look  upon  his  dying  brother, 
grasped  his  musket  and  clambered  on.  And  that  was  his  last  farewell,  for 
the  summit  reached,  he  hastened  back,  and  there,  beside  the  little  oak,  the 
soldier  lay  in  that  sleep  vrithout  a  dream.  Between  the  first  and  second 
ranges  of  the  rebel  works,  right  in  the  flush  of  the  charge,  a  Captain  fell,  and 
two  men  came  to  his  aid.  "Don't  wait  here,"  he  said;  "go  back  to  your 
company;  one  useless  man  is  enough;  don't  make  it  three."  Just  then  a 
cheer  floated  down  the  mountain,  as  they  took  the  rifle-pit.  "Don't  you  hear 
that?"  he  cried,  "march?"  and  away  tiiey  went.  Such  incidents  as  these 
strewn  from  base  to  crest;  happening  in  an  instant,  lost  and  forgotten  in  a 
whirlwind;  worthy,  every  one  of  them,  of  a  place  in  loyal  hearts.  With  such 
a  spirit  inspiring  rank  and  file — a  spirit  as  lofty  as  the  Alpine  traveler 
breathed,  whose  burden,  as  he  went,  was  still  "Excelsior!" — ^who  can  wonder 
that  Mission  Bidge  was  carried  in  a  November  afternoon?  As  I  think  of  it 
all,  I  seem  to  have  the  poet's  quickened  ear,  and  to  me,  standing  in  the  valley 
below,  from  hundreds  of  lips  now  white  and  still,  a  voice  flows  down  the 
Bidge's  side  to  grand  accord — 

"A  voice  comes  like  a  falling  star 
Excelsior '' 
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ANECDOTE  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 

The  following  is  told  by  an  officer  of  General  Grant^s  staff: 

The  hero  and  veteran,  who  was  citizen,  Captain,  Colonel,  Brigadier  and 
Major  General  within  a  space  of  nine  months,  though  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
and  a  perfect  ironsides  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  could  enjoy  a 
good  joke,  and  was  always  ready  to  perpetrate  one  when  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented. Indeed,  among  his  acquaintances,  he  is  as  much  renowned  for  his 
eccentric  humor  as  he  is  for  his  skill  and  bravery  as  a  commander. 

When  Grant  was  a  Brigadier,  in  South-east  Missouri,  he  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  rebels  under  Jefferson  Thompson,  in  North-east  Ar- 
kansas. The  distance  from  the  starting  point  of  the  expedition  to  the  sup- 
posed rendevous  of  the  rebels  was  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  route  lay  through  a  howling  wilderness.  The  imagi- 
nary suffering  that  our  soldiers  endured  during  the  first  two  days  of  their 
march  was  enormous.  It  was  impossible  to  steal  or  "confiscate"  uncultivated 
real  estate,  and  not  a  hog,  or  a  chicken,  or  an  ear  of  com  was  anywhere  to 
be  seen.  On  the  third  day,  however,  affiedrs  looked  more  hopeful,  for  a  few 
small  specks  of  ground,  in  a  state  of  partial  cultivation,  were  here  and  there 
visible.  On  that  day  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  an  Indiana  Cavalry  regiment, 
commanded  the  advance-guard  consisting  of  eight  mounted  men.  About 
noon  he  came  up  to  a  small  farm-house  from  the  outward  appearance  of  which 
he  judged  that  there  might  be  something  fit  to  eat  inside.  He  halted  his 
company,  dismounted,  and,  with  two  Second  Lieutenants,  entered  the  dwell- 
ing. He  knew  that  Grants'  incipient  fame  had  already  gone  out  through 
all  that  country,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  representing  himself  to  be  the 
Gbneral  he  might  obtain  the  best  the  house  afforded.  So,  assuming  a  veiy 
imperative  demeanor,  he  accosted  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and  told  them  he 
must  have  something  for  himself  and  staff  to  eat.  They  desired  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  he  told  them  that  he  was  Brigadier-General  Grant.  At  the 
sound  of  that  name  they  flew  around  with  alarming  alacrity,  and  served  up 
about  all  they  had  in  the  house,  taking  great  pains  all  the  while  to  make  great 
professions  of  loyalty.  The  Lieutenants  ate  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  not 
over  sumptuous  meal,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  good  for  that  country,  and 
.  demanded  what  was  to  pay.  "Nothing."  And  they  went  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. 

In  the  meantime  General  Grant,  who  had  halted  his  army  a  few  miles 
further  back  for  a  brief  resting  spell,  came  in  sight  of,  and  was  rather  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  appearance  of  this  same  house.  Biding  up  to  the 
fence  in  front  of  the  door,  he  desired  to  know  if  they  would  cook  him  a 
meal. 

"No,"  said  a  female,  in  a  gruff  voice;  "General  Grant  and  his  staff  have 
just  been  here  and  had  eaten  everything  in  the  house  except  one  pumpkin 
pie." 
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"Humph,"  murmured  Grant;  "what  is  your  name?" 

"  Selvidge,"  replied  the  woman. 

Casting  a  half  dollar  in  at  the  door,  he  asked  if  she  would  keep  that  pie 
till  he  sent  an  officer  for  it,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  would. 

That  evening,  after  the  camping  ground  had  been  selected,  the  various 
regiments  were  notified  that  there  would  be  a  grand  parade  at  half-past  six, 
for  orders.    Officers  would  see  that  their  men  all  turned  out,  etc. 

In  five  minutes  the  camp  was  in  a  perfect  uproar,  and  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  rumors;  some  thought  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  it  being  so  unusual  to 
have  parades  when  on  march. 

At  half-past  six  the  parade  was  formed,  ten  columns  deep,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  ceremonies  the  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  read  the  following  order  : 

Headquabtbbs,  Abmy  in  the  Field. 
Special  Obdeb  No.  20. 

Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  the— Indiana  Cavalry,  having  on  this  day  eaten 
everything  in  Mrs.  Selvidge's  house,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ironton  and  Pa- 
chahontas  and  Black  River  and  Cape  Girardeau  roads,  except  one  pumpkin 
pie,  Lieutenant  Wickfield  is  hereby  ordered  to  return  with  an  escort  of  one 
hundred  cavalry  and  eat  that  pie  also. 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Brig.-Gen.  Commanding. 

Grant's  orders  were  law,  and  no  soldier  ever  attempted  to  evade  them. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  Lieutenant  filed  out  of  camp  with  his  hundred  men,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  entire  army.  The  escort  concurred  in  stating  that  he  de- 
voured the  whole  of  the  pie,  and  seemed  to  relish  it. 


■  M»  #  ♦!<  m 


comm  HOME. 

"Tom  writes  that  your  Frank  was  taken  prisoner  in  East  Tennessee." 

Nearly  six  months  had  dragged  their  weary  days  over  old  Mrs.  Eberman 
since  these  few  words  came  to  her  from  a  neighbor  who  had  received  a  letter 
from  her  son  in  the  army. 

After  that  the  silence  of  the  grave.  No  word,  no  sign  or  token.  Frank's 
life  had  dropped  out  of  her  Uf e.  Frank,  her  youngest  bom,  on  whom  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  lonely  heart  had  been  poured.  He  would  go  to  the  war  al- 
though but  eighteen. 

"No,  Franky  I  No!"  she  bad  said,  "I  cannot  let  you  go.  You  are  too 
young." 

But  he  answered,  "  I  am  older  and  stronger  thanhundreds  who  have  been 
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accepted.  Then  there  is  the  bounty — ^two  hundred  dollars — and  Pll  give.it  all 
to  you,  mother ;  and  you  shall  have  most  of  my  pay." 

*'  I  don't  want  the  bounty,  Franky,  nor  the  pay.  I  want  you,  my  son," 
answered  the  mother,  with  tear-brimming  eyes. 

But  it  was  with  Frank  as  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  like  him. 
He  was  absorbed  by  one  thought,  and  borne  away  with  the  intense  excitement 
of  the  hour. 

And  so,  within  a  week  his  mother  saw  him  march  away  in  a  regiment  of 
new  recruits.  Down  through  the  village  street  the  tramping  soldiers  came 
and  drums  beat  and  music  thrilled  the  air,  and  flags  waved  in  grace  and  beauty. 
But  the  poor  mother  saw  nothing  but  her  boy  Frank,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  knapsack  and  musket,  the  very  sight  of  which  made  her  old  limbs 
ache.  The  dust  of  an  hour^s  parade  had  soiled  his  dress,  and  the  heat  of  a 
Summer's  sun  reddened  his  face.  In  her  eyes  he  was  the  very  picture  'of  fat- 
igue and  suffering. 

"My  poor,  poor  boy!"  she  sobbed,  going  back  into  her  desolate  home, 
where  she  sat  weeping  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  darkness  gathered  about 
her  its  solemn  shadows. 

The  widow  Eberman  had  seen  many  sorrows,  but  this,  to  her,  was  the 
heaviest  of  all  She  had  been  very  tender  with  Frank,  her  youngest  and  dear- 
est, and  it  almost  broke  her  heart  to  think  of  the  hardships,  and  dangers,  and 
sufferings  to  which  he  must  now  be  exposed.  Homr  after  hour  would  she  he 
awake  at  night,  thinking  only  of  her  dear  boy,  and  foreboding  nothing  but 
evil. 

But  soon  she  had  letters  from  her  boy,  and  they  were  so  cheery,  so  full  of 
life,  that  she  began  to  take  heart.  Months  went  by ;  there  had  been  skirmishes 
and  battles,  but  still  the  letters  came,  always  as  loving  and  full  of  a  bright 
spirit  as  in  the  beginning.  Amid  sickness,  and  woimdings,  and  death,  he  was 
yet  untouched.  Oh !  how  thankful  the  mother  was  I  Her  neighbor  Gray's 
son  had  been  badly  hurt  by  a  shell,  and  was  lying  in  a  distant  hospital ;  and 
Mrs.  Elder's  husband  had  been  killed.  She  read  of  the  many  thousands  of 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  battlefields,  and  still  Frank,  her  darling  boy,  was 
safe. 

And  so  it  went  on  for  nearly  two  years.  Then  came  the  dreadful  news 
— "  Tom  writes  that  your  Frank  was  taken  prisoner  in  East  Tennessee,"  and 
after  that  a  silence  as  of  the  grave.  His  life  had  dropped  out  of  her  life. 
Days,  weeks,  months  passed,  and  there  came  not  the  faintest  rumor  of  his 
condition  or  his  fate.  What  images  of  suffering ;  what  fearful  and  terrible 
pictures  of  prison-life  haunted  the  imagination  of  poor  Mrs.  Eberman,  night 
and  day. 

At  last  came  the  glad  news  of  peace.  The  dreadful  war  was  over,  and 
hundreds  of  regiments  were  being  mustered  out  of  service,  and  husbands,  sons, 
and  brothers  were  coming  home.  There  was  joy  over  the  land ;  joy  tempei*ed 
with  great  sorrow. 
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News  had  come  to  B i  that  the  64th  would  arriye  at  home  by  the  ten 

o^clock  morning  train,  and  preparations  were  made  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
tion. It  was  in  the  64th  that  Frank  Eberman  had  marched  away  oyer  three 
years  before.  The  arrival  of  the  train  was  to  be  signalled  by  the  discharge  of 
cannon. 

Boom  I    Boom!    All  B was  out  of  doors  inaninstant.    No ;  not  all. 

There  were  sad  ones  in  B i  widows  and  mothers,  with  desolate  hearts,  on 

whom  every  boom  of  the  cannon  fell  with  a  stroke  of  pain. 

Soon  the  shrill  fife,  the  rattling  drums,  the  exhilarant  strains  of  martial 
music  mingled  with  the  short  and  loud  huzzas,  were  heard  coming  down  the 
street  on  which  stood  the  humble  cottage  of  Mrs.  Eberman. 

She  could  not  be  glad  in  all  this  gladness.  The  joy  of  the  hour  seemed 
to  mock  and  intensify  the  pain  that  was  so  bitter  at  her  heart. 

Down  the  street  the  gay  procession  came — ^nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the 
music — louder  grew  the  shouts.  But  with  bowed  head  and  aching  heart  the 
poor  mother  sat  in  her  lonely  cottage,  grief  stricken  and  hopeless,  the  door 
shut  between  her  and  the  rejoicing  crowd. 

The  door  opened  quickly,  but  she  did  not  look  up. 

"  Mother  1" 

Slowly,  and  without  a  start,  she  lifted  her  head. 

"Mother!" 

"Frank!" 

She  spoke  under  her  breath,  trying  to  rise,  but  unable,  from  sudden  loss 
of  strength. 

The  soldier  dropped  his  musket  upon  the  floor,  and  took  her  tenderly  in 
his  arms,  kissing  the  pale,  bewildered  face,  and  saying — "  I'm  back  again,  all 
right,  mother,  dear !  They  had  me  a  prisoner,  but  I  got  exchanged  in  time  to 
come  home  with  our  regiment,  and  here  I  am." 

We  will  not  attempt  to  picture  the  joy  that  followed.  There  is  not  a  heart 
but  can  imagine  it  better  than  our  pen  can  describe  it. 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 


HOW  HE  APPBABED  AFTER  RIDINa  THAT    "  TWENTY  MILBS." 


At  this  junctture,  when  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  was  girding  itself  for 
retaliation,  and  not,  as  some  records  have  it,  when  it  was  fleeing  northward  in 
dismay,  General  Sheridan,  its  beloved  and  invincible  commander,  reached  the 
field  at  the  ending  of  his  famous  ride. 

The  writer,  in  company  with  an  officer  of  the  Sixth  Corps  staff,  was  sitting 
on  his  horse  at  the  time,  just  behind  a  battery  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  main 
turnpike  extending  down  the  valley.  Across  this  turnpike,  a  short  distance  in 
front,  the  left  flank  of  the  army  had  been  partially  reformed  as  described. 
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Both  my  companion  and  myself  turned  to  the  sound  of  a  single  horse's  hoofs 
clattering  down  the  pike  at  headlong  speed.  Sheridan  rode  alone.  He  had 
left  one  after  another  of  his  staff  behind  to  aid  in  the  work  in  which  many  gal- 
lant officers  were  engaged,  the  harsh  work  of  cursing,  urging  and  shaming 
back  to  the  front  the  panic-stricken  or  bewildered  fugitives  who  thronged  the 
roads  and  woods  toward  Winchester. 

A  single  aid  (or  it  might  have  been  an  orderly)  was  seen  far  away  in  the 
dusty  perspective  urging  his  tired  charger  after  his  General  down  the  pike. 

The  General's  black  horse  was  stained  with  dust  and  lather.  Sunburnt, 
eager  and  filled  with  ire,  ^^  Little  Phil "  rode  with  spurs  set  deep  and  eyes  that 
reminded  one  of  Hghted  fuses.  I  happened  to  be  the  first  person  he  accosted. 
Tightening  his  bridle  while  I  galloped  forward  at  his  recognition,  he  shout- 
ed to  me : 

"  Where  is  General  Wright !" 

I  indicated  the  direction  where  I  had  seen  the  latter  General  about  half  an 
hour  before,  and,  curious  to  witness  the  effect  of  his  sudden  arrival  (unexpect- 
ed as  it  must  certainly  be  to  everybody  on  the  field),  followed  Sheridan  at  full 
speed. 

Continuing  down  past  the  battery  and  then  swerving  to  the  left  in  front 
of  it,  he  soon  reached  the  line  of  battle,  such  as  it  was.  He  could  not  ride 
far  without  being  recognized.  One  after  the  other  of  the  officers  discovered 
him.  The  words,  "  There's  Sheridan !"  "  Here  comes  the  General,  by  G —  I" 
"Hip  I  hip  I  hurrah  for  Httle  Phil!"  rang  upon  the  air.  With  telephonic 
rapidity  the  news  spread  from  regiment  to  regiment,  brigade  to  brigade, 
division  to  division,  corps  to  corps. 

Hats  went  up  like  conjurors  balls.  The  soldiers  spitted  their  caps  on 
their  bayonets,  aijd  waved  them  to  and  fro.  Cheers  broke  forth  and  swelled. 
Generals  and  Colonels  moimted  and  rode  out  to  salute  the  fiery  Httle  hero  on 
the  black  horse,  and  in  whose  coming  every  heart  in  the  ranks  beat  with  cer- 
titude of  approaching  triumph.  Custer,  on  his  way  to  complete  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  squadrons,  caught  sight  of  his  commander,  and,  it  is  said,  spurred 
up  and  kissed  him  at  a  gallop.  Lifting  and  swinging  his  cap,  Sheridan  hailed 
everybody  with  enthusiasm ;  but  every  word  he  said  meant  business,  and 
wherever  he  got  within  hearing  of  the  troops  he  shoutod,  "  Get  ready  for  fight- 
ing. We're  going  back  to  camp,"  meaning  the  camp  on  Cedar  Creek,  from 
which  the  army  had  been  driven  in  the  morning  ;  and  we  went  back. 


A  MULE  GUERRILLA. 

In  the  Fall  of  1863,  when  our  army  was  being  filled  up  by  recruits,  it  will 
be  r^nembered  there  was  a  great  many  substitutes  furnished,  and  among 
them  some  that  were  hardly  old  enough,  provided  they  had  given  their  right 
age  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 
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I  now  remember  of  such  a  one  making  quite  a  laugh  at  Camp  Nelson,  Ky. 
He  had  come  on  with  about  three  hundred  others  and,  of  course,  was  put  in 
the  distribution  camp. 

As  a  good  many  of  the  substitutes  had  received  large  bounties,  only  to  de- 
sert the  first  chance  they  had,  orders  to  the  camp  guard  were  very  strict.  Our 
hero,  having  been  assigned  to  the  same  regiment  as  the  commander  of  the 
camp,  was  put  on  guard  with  instruction  to  halt  any  person  going  out  of  the 
camp,  and  if  they  did  not  at  once  obey  the  command,  to  fire  at  them.  Every- 
thing went  on  nicely  until  it  became  dark,  then,  according  to  his  own  story, 
he  was  scared  half  to  death. 

It  being  a  very  dark  night,  he  imagined  the  camp  was  full  of  rebels,  and 
he  imagined  there  were  guerrillas  all  around  (at  that  time  he  had  no  idea  of 
what  was  meant  by  "  guerrilla,"  only  something  awful).  Of  course  the  horses 
and  mules  belonging  to  the  supply  train  were  picketed  in  the  camp,  and  we  all 
remember  how  they  used  to  pull  up  their  stakes  at  night  and  come  stamping 
around  our  tents. 

About  midnight  our  hero  heard  the  horses  feeding  near  him  and  it  was  a 
good  deal  of  company  for  him,  so  he  kept  walking  his  beat,  hoping  the  horses 
would  come  nearer,  also  that  the  rehef  would  come  around.  While  this  was  going 
on  hQ  was  going  nearer  the  end  of  his  beat,  also  nearer  the  horse,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  end  there  was  the  hoi^se  also,  which  proved  to  be  a  mule,  and  he 
raised  his  head  nearer  to  that  of  om*  hero's  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  one  of 
those  musical  brays,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  our  hero  heard  it.  He  did 
not  wait  for  any  explanation  but  dropped  his  gun  and  ran  for  his  tent  as  best  he 
could  in  the  dark,  and,  as  soon  as  he  found  it,  in  he  went  and  that  was  the  last 
seen  of  him  that  night. 

Next  morning  he  was  reported  to  Colonel  P as  leaving  his  post  with- 
out permission  or  orders.  Our  hero  was  ordered  up  to  the  Colonel's  tent  for 
explanations,  when  the  Colonel  said : 

"  Young  man,  did  you  know  that  the  penalty  of  a  soldier  deserting  his 
post  was  death,  and  that  by  running  away  just  because  a  mule  brayed  in  your 
ears  you  have  placed  your  life  in  danger  ?" 

Our  hero  just  stood  and  shook  before  the  Colonel,  and  repHed  : 

"  Colonel,  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  mule ;  I  never  heard  one  before  5 1 
supposed  it  was  a  d— d  guerrilla." 

He  was  pardoned  with  a  reprimand. 
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LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  1863— BEUTELSBACH,  1880. 


By  Geobqe  L.  Catlin. 


AH,  I  shpeaks  English  a  leeile,  berhaps  you  shpeaks  petter 
der  Cterman." 
No,  not  a  word." — "  Well,  den,  Meester,  it  is  hardt  to  be 
oonderstandt. 

I  vos  drei  yhar  in  your  coontry,  I  fights  in  der  army  mit 
Sherman — 

Twentytiet  Illinois  Inantry — ^Fightin'  Joe  Hooker^s  com- 
mand." 

"So  you've  seen   service  in  Georgia — a  veteran,  eht" — 

"Veil,  IdeUyou 
Shust  how  it  vas.     I  vent  ofer  in  sixdy,  und  land  in  Nei 
]y^-^£L      L^  York; 

JC^^K''^s|^*    I  spends  all  my  money,  gets  sick,  imd  near  dies  in  der 
f\J\  Hospiddel  Bellevue ; 

\f2.x^^^V       Ven  I  gets  petter  I  dramps  to  Sheecago  to  look  for  vork." 

"Pretty  young,  then,  I  suppose!" — "  Yah,  swansig  about ;  imd  der  peobles 
Vot  I  goes  to  for  to  ask  for  work  day  hafe  none  for  to  geef , 
Every  von  laughs  ;  but  I  holds  my  het  ope  so  high  as  der  steebles. 
Only  dot  var  cooms  along,  or  I  should  have  die  I  behef." 

"  Ever  get  woimded  ?     I  notice  you  walk  rather  lame  and  imsteady. 
Pshaw,  got  a  wooden  leg,  eh  ?     What  battle  t    At  Lookout  I  don't  say  t 
I  was  there,  too — ^wait  a  tninute — ^your  beer  glass  is  empty  already. 
Call  for  another.     There  I  tell  me  how  'twas  you  got  woimded  that  day." 

"  Veil,  ve  sharge  ope  der  side  of  der  mountain — der  sky  vos  all  smooky  imd 

hazy. 
Ve  fight  all  day  long  in  der  clouts,  but  I  nefer  get  hit  until  night — 
But— -I  don't  care  to  say  mooch  apout  it.     The  "pojB  called  me  fooHsh  und 

crazy, 
Und  der  doctor  vot  cut  ofe  my  leg,  he  say,  *Gk)ot' — dot  it  serf  me  shust 

right." 

"  But  I  dinks  I  vould  do  dot  ding  ofer  again,  shust  der  same,  and  no  matter 
Vot  any  man  say."     "  Well,  let's  hear  it— you  needn't  mind  telling  to  me. 
For  I  was  there  too,  as  I  tell  you — and  Lor  1  how  the  bullets  did  patter 
Aroimd  on  the  breastwork  of  boulders  that  sheltered  the  Tenth  Tennessee." 

"  So  t     Dot  waj  a  Tennessee  regiment  sharged  upon  ours  in  de  efening, 
Shust  pef ore  dark ;  und  dey  yell  as  dey  sharge,  und  we  geef  a  hurrah. 
Der  roar  of  der  guns,  it  was  orful."     "  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  'twas  deafening, 
The  hottest  musketry  firing  that  ever  our  regiment  saw." 

"  TJnd  after  ve  drove  dem  back,  und  night  cooms  on,  I  listen 
TJnd  dinks  dot  I  hear  somepoddy  a  callin' — a  voice  dot  cried, 
'  Pring  me  some  vater,  for  Gbtt's  sake !' — ^I  saw  his  pelt-blade  glisten, 
Oonder  der  moonlight,  und  on  der  barapet,  shust  outside. 
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"I  dhrow'd  my  canteen  ofer  to  vere  he  lie,  but  he  answer, 
Dot  his  left  handt  vos  gone  und  his  recht  arm  vos  broke  mit  de  fall ; 
Den  I  shump  ofer  und  geef  him  a  drink,  but  shust  as  I  ran,  sir, 
Bang  I  come  a  sharbshooter's  pullet,  und  dot's  how  it  vos ;  dot  is  all.** 

"  And  they  called  you  foolish  and  crazy,  did  they  ?     Him  you  befriended ; 
The  Reb,  I  mean.     What  became  of  him  1    Did  he  ever  come  round  ?" 
"  Dey  tell  me  he  crawl  to  my  side,  imd  called  till  his  strength  vos  all  ented. 
Until  dey  coom  oud  mit  der  strechers,  und  carry  us  off  from  der  groundt. 

"But  pefore  ve  go,  he  ask  me  my  name,  und  says  he :  ^  Yacob  Keller, 
You  loses  your  leg  for  me,  und  some  day  if  both  of  us  leefs, 
I  shows  you  I  don't  vorget.*     But  he  must  hafe  died,  de  poor  feller, 
I  nefer  hear  ofe  him  since.     He  don't  got  well,  I  behefs. 

"  Only  I  always  hafe  got  der  saddisfacshun  of  knowin' — 
Stop !     Yot's  der  madter  ?     Here,  take  some  peer,  you're  vite  as  a  sheet ; 
Shteady !    Your  handt  on  my  shoulder  I    My  goodness,  I  dinks  you  vos  agoin' 
To  lose  your  senses  avay  und  fall  recht  off  mit  der  seat. 

"  Geef  me  your  handts.     Vot  I  der  left  one  gone  t     Und  you  vos  a  soldier 

In  dot  same  battle— a  Tennessee  regiment  ?— dot's  very  queer. 

Berhaps,  after  all,  you're  " — "  Yes,  Yacob,  God  bless  you,  old  fellow,  I  told 

you 
I'd  never, — ^no,  never  forget  you.    I  told  you  Td  come,  and  Tm  here. 


ON  GUARD. 


By  John'%.  Kioolay. 


^N  the  black  terror-night, 
1     On  yon  mist-shrouded  hill, 
1^  slowly,  with  footstep  light, 

Stealthily  and  grim  and  still, 
Like  ghost  in  winding  sheet, 

Risen  at  midnight  bell, 
Over  his  lonely  beat 
Marches  the  sentinel  I 

In  st<»rm-defying  cloak- 
Hand  on  his  trusty  gun- 
Heart,  like  a  heart  of  oak- 
Eye,  never-setting  sun ; 
Speaks  but  the  ch^enge-shout, 

All  foes  without  the  line, 
Heed  but  to  solve  the  doubt 
Watchword  and  countersign. 

Camp-ward,  the  watchfires  gleam 
Beacon-like  in  the  gloom ; 


Round  them  his  comrades  dream 
Pictures  of  youth  and  home. 

While  in  his  heart  the  bright 
Hope-fires  shine  everywhere, 

In  love's  enchanting  light 
Memory  lies  dreaming  there. 

Faint,  through  the  silence  comes 

From  the  foe's  grim  array, 
Growl  of  Impatient  drums 

Eager  for  morrow's  fray ; 
Echo  for  song  and  shout, 

Curse  and  carousal  glee, 
As  in  a  fiendish  rout 

Demons  at  revelry. 

Close,  in  the  gloomy  shade — 

Danger  lurks  ever  nigh- 
Grasping  his  dagger  blade 
Crouches  the  assassin  spy ; 
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Shrinks  at  the  guardsman's  tread, 
Quails  for  his  gleaming  eyes, 

Creeps  back  with  baffled  hate, 
Cursing  his  cowardice. 

Naught  can  beguile  his  bold, 

Unsleeping  vigUance; 
E'en  in  the  fireflame,  old 

Visions  unheeded  dance. 
Fearless  of  lurking  spy, 

Scornful  of  wassail-swell, 
With  an  undaunted  eye 

Marches  the  sentinel. 

Low,  to  his  trusty  gun 
Eagerly  whispers  he. 


»*  Wait,  with  the  morning  sun 

March  we  to  victory ; 
Fools,  into  Satan's  clutch 

Leaping  ere  dawn  of  day : 
He  who  would  flght  must  watch, 

He  who  would  win  must  pray." 

Pray  I  for  the  night  hath  wings ; 

Watch !  for  the  foe  is  near ; 
March  I  till  the  morning  brings 

Fame-wreath  or  soldiers'  bier. 
So  shall  the  poet  write. 

When  all  hath  ended  well, 
**Thus  through  the  nation's  night 

Marched  Freedom's  sentmel.'' 


M»  #  ♦»<» 


A  REQUIEM. 


By  Peptatb  Milbb  O'Rbiixt— (Gkn.  Chas.  G.  HALPms.) 


RecUed  on  (he  occasion  of  Unfino  the  comer-alone  of  a  monument  in  the  Soldiers*  Cemetery 

Gettysburo,  1866. 


J  men  beneath  some  load  of  grief 
Or  sudden  Joy  will  dumbly  stand, 
^Finding  no  words  to  give  relief- 
Dumb,  passion-warm,  complete  and  brief— 
To  thoughts  with  which   their  souls  ex- 
pand ; 
So  here  to-day— these  trophies  nigh— 
Our  lips  no  fitting  words  can  reach ; 
The  hills  around,  the  graves,  the  sky— 
The  silent  poem  of  the  eye 
Surpasses  all  the  arts  of  speech  I 

To-day,  a  nation  meets  to  build 

A  nation's  trophy  to  the  dead. 
Who  living  formed  her  sword  and  shield— 
The  arms  she  sadly  learned  to  wield 

When  other  hope  of  peace  had  fled. 
And  not  alone  for  those  who  lie 

In  honored  graves  before  us  blent. 
Shall  our  proud  column,  broad  and  high, 
Ciimb  upward  to  the  blessel  sky, 

But  be  for  all  a  monument. 

An  emblem  of  our  grief,  as  well 

For  others  as  for  these,  we  raise ; 
For  these  beneath  our  feet  who  dwell, 
And  all  who  in  the  good  cause  f  eU 
On  other  fields,  in  other  frays. 


To  all  the  self-same  love  we  bear 

Which  here  for  marbled  memory  strives; 
No  soldier  for  a  wreath  would  care     ^ 
Which  all  true  comrades  might  not  share- 
Brothers  in  death  as  in  their  lives. 

On  Southern  hillsides,  parched  and  brown. 

In  tangled  swamp,  on  verdant  ridge. 
Where  pines  and  broadening  oaks  look  down, 
And  jasmine  weaves  its  yellow  crown. 

And  trumpet  creepers  clothe  the  hedge; 
Along  the  shores  of  endless  sand. 

Beneath  the  palms  of  Southern  plains, 
Sleep  everywhere,  hand  locked  in  hand, 
The  brothers  of  the  gallant  band 

Who  here  poured  life  through  throbbing 
veins. 

Around  the  closing  eyes  of  all 

The  same  red  glories  glared  and  flew— 
The  hurrying  flags,  the  bugle  call. 
The  whistle  of  the  angry  ball. 

The  elbow  touch  of  comrades  true! 
The  skirmish-flre,  a  spattering  spray ; 

The  snarling  growl  of  fire  by  flle ; 
The  thickening  fury  of  the  fray 
When  opening  batteries  get  in  play, 

And  the  lines  form  o'er  many  a  mile. 
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The  foeman's  yell,  cwir  answering  cheer ; 

Red  flashes  through  the  gathering  smoke. 
Swift  orders,  resonant  and  clear ; 
Blithe  cries  from  comrades  tried  and  dear, 

The  sheU-A;ream  and  the  sabre  stroke ; 
The  rolling  fire  from  left  to  right, 

From  right  to  left,  we  hear  it  swell ; 
The  headlong  charges,  swift  and  bright, 
The  thickening  tomult  of  the  fight ; 

And  bursting  thunders  of  the  shell. 

Now  denser,  deadlier  grows  the  strife ; 

And  here  we  yield  and  there  we  gain ; 
The  au:  with  hurling  missiles  rife. 
Volley  for  volley,  life  for  life — 

No  time  to  heed  the  cries  of  pain  I 
Panting,  as  up  the  hills  we  charge, 

Or  down  them  as  we  broken  roll, 
Life  never  felt  so  high,  so  large. 
And  never  o'er  so  wide  a  marge 

In  triumph  swept  the  kindling  soul  I 

New  raptures  waken  in  the  breast, 

Amid  this  hell  of  scene  and  sound. 
The  barking  batteries  never  rest, 
And  broken  foot,  by  horsemen  pressed. 

Still  stubbornly  contest  the  ground. 
Fresh  waves  of  battle  rolling  in 

To  take  the  place  of  shattered  wave ; 
Tom  lines  that  grow  more  bent  and  thin — 
A  blinding  cloud,  a  maddening  din — 

'Twas  thus  were  filled  those  very  graves  I 

m        *.         *         *  *         ««  « 

Night  falls  at  lengtli  with  pitying  veil, 

A  moonlit  silence  deep  and  fresh  : 
These  upturned  faces,  stained  and  pale, 
Vainly  the  chill  night  dews  assail— 

For  colder  than  the  dews  their  flesh  I 
And  flickering  far  through  brush  and  wood 

Go  searching  parties,  torch  in  hand — 
''  Seize,  if  you  can,  some  rest  and  food. 
At  dawn  the  fi^t  will  be  renewed. 

Sleep  on  your  arms!''  the  hushed cbnmiand. 

They  talk  in  whispers  as  they  lie 
In  line — these  rough  and  weary  men ; 

'*  Dead,  or  but  wounded !"  then  a  sigh ; 

*  *  No  coffee  either !"    *  *  Guess  we'll  try 
To  get  these  two  guns  back  again.** 

**  We've  five  fiags  to  their  one,  oho  I" 
''  That  bridge— 'twas  hot  there  as  we  pass- 
ed!" 

**  The  colonel  dead  I    It  can't  be  so ; 


Wounded,  and  badly— but  I  know 
That  he  kept  saddle  to  the  last." 

"  Be  sure  to  send,  if  I  fall  "— 

"Any  tobacco  ?    Bill,  have  you ?" 
"A     brown-haired,     blue-eyed,     laughing 

doU"— 
**  Good-night,  boys,  and  God  keep  you  aU!" 

"What!  sound  asleep?    Guess  I'll  sleep, 
too." 
"Yes,  Just  about  this  hour  they  pray 

For  dad"— "Stop  talking!  pass  the  word !" 
And  soon  as  quiet  as  the  clay 
Which  thousands  will  but  be  next  day 

The  long-drawn  sighs  of  sleep  are  heard. 

*****        *        *        « 

Oh,  men !  to  whom  this  sketch,  though  rude, 

Calls  baok  some  scene  of  pain  and  pride, 
Oh,  widow  I  hugging  close  your  brood. 
Oh,  wife  I  with  happiness  renewed. 

Since  he  again  is  at  your  side. 
This  trophy  that  to-day  we  raise 

Should  be  a  monument  for  all ; 
And  on  all  its  sides  no  niggard  phrase 
Ck>nfine  a  generous  nation's  praise 

To  those  who  here  have  chanced  to  fall. 

But  let  us  all  to-day  combine 

Still  other  monuments  to  raise, 
Here  for  the  dead  we  build  a  shrine ; 
And  now  to  those  who,  crippled,  pine. 

Let  us  give  hope  of  happier  days. 
Let  homes  for  these  sad  wrecks  of  war 

Through  all  the  land  with  speed  arise; 
Tongues  cry  from  every  gaping  scar. 
"  Let  not  our  brothers'  tomb  debar 

The  wounded  living  from  your  eyes." 

A  noble  day,  a  deed  as  good, 

A  noble  scene  in  which  'tis  done, 
The  birthday  of  our  nationhood ; 
And  here  again  the  nation  stood 

On  this  same  day— its  life  re-won  I 
A  bloom  of  banners  in  the  air, 

A  double  calm  of  sky  and  soul ; 
Triumphant  chant  and  bugle  blare. 
And  green  fields  spreading  bright  and  fair. 

While  heavenward  our  hosannas  roll. 

Hosannas  for  a  land  re^e?med. 

The  bayonet  sheathed,  the  cannon  dumb. 
Passed,  as  some  horror  we  have  dreamed, 
The  fiery  meteors  that  have  streamed, 

Threatening  within  our  homes  to  come. 
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A^in  our  banner  floats  abroad, 

With  Streaming  eyes  uplift  to  God 

Gone  the  one  stain  that  on  it  fell— 

We  say,  ''  He  doeth  aU  things  well." 

And  bettered  bj  His  chastening  rod, 

THE  HARTSDFF  BRIGADE  AT  ANTIETAM. 

(^HE  mom  broke  fair,  o'er  wood  and  field 

•                           1 
They  saw  theu"  pathway  strewn  with  dead— 

W    That  bank  Antietam's  stream ; 

Of  those  who  went  before— 

tSThe  booming  cannon  early  broke 

The  broken  com,  the  cumbrous  fence 

The  soldier's  fitful  dream. 

Besmeared  with  others  gore ;                       ^ 

**To  arms  I  to  armsl    Fall  in !  fall  in !" 

Each  soldier's  heart  was  nerved  then 

To  ranks  they  quickly  nm; 

To  deeds  of  valor  high, 

The  columns  move,  the  troops  advance, 

And  felt  theur  country  needed  them 

The  battle  had  begun. 

To  win  the  field  or  die  I 

The  rebel  columns  crossed  the  pike 

Into  the  com,  'mid  deadly  grape, 

And  tum*d  Joe  Hooker's  right, 

The  fences  clambering  o'er, 

They  took  possession  of  the  ground 

They  close  the  gaps  made  in  theur  ranks 

That  he  had  held  o'er  night 

And  leave  a  train  of  gore ; 

1        Thrice  had  our  men,  thro'  wood  and  com. 

The  last  fence  reached,  they  halt- 

1       %    Charg'd  boldly  and  in  vjun, 

Must  they,  too,  backward  fall? 

'        To  turn  the  tide  of  Lee's  advance— 

Shall  lives  and  limbs  already  gone, 

i            The  vantage  ground  regain. 

Be  no  avail  at  all? 

Hooker  had  watched— his  soldier  eye— 

They  cheer  from  end  of  line  to  end. 

I            Had  seen  his  purpose  fail— 

They  pour  a  with'ring  fire. 

\        For  three  brigades  had  broke  before 

They  onward  press,  and  force  their  way ; 

The  lead  and  iron  hail. 

The  rebel  ranks  retire. 

"  Send  me  at  once  an  old  brigade!" 

"They'll  hold  it !"  said  old  "  Fighting  Joe," 

To  Doubleday  he  said; 

As  on  the  pike  they  rush'd, 

!        And  when  they  came  up  o'er  the  hill 

The  rebels  to  the  woods  beyond 

!           Hartsuff  rode  at  their  head. 

Were  past  the  school-house  push'd. 

1        *•  HarteufTs  brigade,"  of  the  Fu«t  Corps, 

But,  oh  I  the  deadly  fire  they  met  I 

Came  down  in  double  time ; 

That  rain  of  shot  and  shell ! 

And  passed  into  the  field  of  com. 

From  massed  ranks  of  bravest  men,                      I 

1           A  firm,  unwavering  line. 

No  pen  can  ever  tell.                                          1 

!        Fearless,  out  of  the  woods  they  came— 

They  held  the  ground  so  nobly  won. 

Those  men  were  tried  and  trae— 

And  yet  how  great  the  cost ; 

No  better  men  upon  that  day 

This  old  brigade  had  won  the  field 

Had  wom  the  nation's  blue. 

Yet  half  its  men  were  losti 
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IGHT  AT  mEDAR  mREEK. 


By  Gen.  A.  B.  Nettleton. 

jHF/N,  in  1864,  with  Grant  and  Meade  and  Sheridan  in 
tlie  East,  and  Sherman  and  Thomas  in  the  West,  the 
National  army  closed  with  the  Confederate,  it  was  in  a 
struggle  which  all  regarded  as  the  final  one.  In  Jime, 
after  Grant  with  all  his  available  forne  had  besieged 
Kichmond  and  Petersburg,  Lee,  feehng*  secure  behind 
hiiei  fortifications,  detached  an  army  of  25,000  picked 
troops  imder  Jubal  A.  Early,  including  the  flower  of 
^^  Viiginia  cavalry,  to  invade  the  ISToith  by  way  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  threaten  Washington  from  the  rear, 
^1^  and  if  possible  compel  Grant  to  retreat  from  the  James, 
as  McClellan  had  been  forced  to  do  two  years  before. 
Himter's  failure  at  Lynchburg,  and  his  painful  re- 
treat through  the  wilderness  of  West  Virginia,  had  left  a  virtually  open  roa4 
for  Early's  force  to  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  if  not  to  Washington,  and 
this  open  road  Early  was  not  slow  to  travel.  The  defeat  of  the  Union  pro- 
visional force  at  Monocacy,  the  appearance  of  the  rebel  infantry  before  the 
western  defences  of  the  National  Capital  on  July  12,  and  the  subsequent  burn- 
ing of  Chambersburg  by  Early's  cavalry,  under  McCausland,  had  produced  a 
very  serious  panic,  attracted  the  anxious  attention  of  the  whole  country  and 
convinced  Giunt,  before  Petersburg,  that  decisive  measures  were  required 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Potomac  if  he  was  to  retain  his  grip  on  the  rebel 
Capital. 

Accordingly  two  small-sized  infantry  corps  (Wright's  Sixth  and  Emory's 
Nineteenth)  were  dispatched  to  Washington  via.  Fortress  Monroe,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  two  divisions  (the  First  and  Third)  of  the  already  famous 
cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A  new  Middle  Department  was 
erected,  and  General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  as  its  commander  was  given  his  first 
opportunity  to  earn  hig  spurs  in  control  of  a  separate  army  and  an  indepen- 
dent campaign. 

EABLT  DEFEATED. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  armies  of  Sheridan  and  Early  confronted 
each  other  in  the  valley  north  of  Winchester.  Then  ensued  that  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  the  Shenandoah  which,  through  a  score  of  minor  engagements,  re- 
sulted in  the  thorough  defeat  of  Early's  army  in  the  battle  of  Winchester,  or 
the  Opequan,  on  September  10th,  followed  on  the  20th  of  same  month  by  the 
disastrous  rout  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  its  continued  retreat  beyond  Staunton, 
where  the  pursuit  was  discontinued. 
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At  this  time  Sheridan  and  his  whole  victorious  army  considered  the  enemy 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  thoroughly  and  permanently  broken,  dispirited 
and  permanently  disposed  of. 

The  question  asked  about  our  camp-fires  was :  Where  shall  we  be  sent 
next  t  Our  success  in  the  valley,  coupled  with  Sherman's  success  in  the  West, 
had  lighted  up  the  whple  horizon  and  given  the  nation  the  first  real  glimpse 
of  its  final  triumph  and  the  coming  of  peace.  But  such  troops  as  Sheridan  could 
spare  were  needed  before  Bichmond,  and  our  army  began  falling  back  toward 
the  Potomac,  preparatory  to  such  a  transfer.  During  our  return  march  the 
rear  of  our  several  columns  was  persistently  harassed  by  a  large  force  of  sur- 
prisingly active  cavalry  under  General  Bosser,  who  provoldngly  refused  to 
consider  himself  or  his  command  as  '^ors  du  combaf  Among  many  memories 
of  hard  service  those  who  were  among  Custer's  troopers  in  the  valley  will  not 
soon  forget  their  arduous  task  of  protecting  the  rear  of  the  victorious  army 
against  the  many  onslaughts  of  the  crushed  enemy's  horsemen. 

After  several  days  of  this  annoyance,  and  on  the  night  of  October  8th, 
near  Fisher's  Hill,  Sheridan  notified  General  Torbert,  chief  of  cavalry,  that  he 
would  halt  'the  army  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  on  the  following 
day  he  (Torbert)  must  face  about  and  ''whip  the  enemy  or  get  whipped  him- 
srif." 

Bosser's  saucy  cavalry  nimibered  about  3,000  effectives  and  was  supported 
by  some  1,500  infantry  and  two  batteries  under  G^erals  Lomax  and  Bradl^ 
Johnson.  With  Merritt's  First  Division  deployed  to  the  right  of  the  valley 
pike  and  Custer's  Third  extending  from  Merritt's  right  westward  across  the 
road  toward  the  North  moimtain,  the  bugles  sounded  the  advance  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  Qth. 

The  two  lines  of  battle  met  at  Tom's  Creek,  and  one  of  the  most  spirited 
cavalry  engagements  of  the  war  speedily  ended  in  the  capture  of  eleven 
Confederate  cannon,  being  all  the  enemy's  artillery  save  one  piece,  and  a  gallop- 
ing pursuit  of  the  defeated  forces  continuing  twenty  miles  beyond  the  battle- 
field. 

The  army  then  unmolestedly  resimied  its  northward  march  and  crossed 
to  the  north  side  of  Cedar  Creek,  where  it  faced  about  toward  the  hypotheti- 
cal enemy  and  went  into  camp,  the  centre  of  the  infantry  resting  on  the  valley 
pike.  The  Sixth  Corps  continued  on  to  Front  Boyal  on  its  way  to  join  Ghrant 
at  Petersburg.  The  three  cavalry  divisions  took  their  positions  as  follows : 
Merritt's  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  infantry,  picketing  the  line  of  the  north  fork 
Shenandoah  Biver ;  Custer's  on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  picketing  a  line  five 
or  six  miles  in  length  and  extending  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  valleyj 
Powell's  West  Virginia  division  in  the  vicinity  of  Front  Boyal,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Bidge  and  connecting  with  Merritt's  left. 

EABLT  KEADVANCING. 

On  the  12th  our  scouts  reported  that  Early's  reorganized  infantry  force 
had  advanced  to  Fisher's  Hill,  their  old  Gibralter,  six  nules  south  of  our  posi- 
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tion  at  Cedar  Creek,  which  unexpected  intelligence  caused  Sheridan  to  halt 
the  Sixth  Corps  near  Front  Eoyal  to  await  developments.  At  this  juncture 
Lieutenant  General  Grant  recommended  that  a  part  of  Sheridan's  force  should 
establish  a  strong  position  in  the  vidnity  of  Manassas  Gap,  from  which  a  fresh 
campaign  against  Gk)rdonsyille  and  Charlottesville  could  be  executed. 

To  this  end  Sheridan  demun*ed,  and  on  tlie  13th  of  October  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  by  Secretary  Stanton,  for  a  conference  about  future 
operations.  Having  decided  not  to  attack  Early  immediately  in  his  strong 
position  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  having  no  apprehension  of  his  taking  the  offen- 
sive, Sheridan  started  for  Washington  on  the  16th,  and  in  order  to  improve 
the  time  during  his  absence  he  took  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  force  with  hm  to 
Front  Boyal,  designing  to  send  it  on  a  raid  against  the  Virginia  Central  Bail- 
road  at  Charlottesville.  General  H.  G.  Wright,  as  the  senior  officer,  was  left 
in  command  of  the  main  army,  which  had  been  rejoined  by  the  Sixth  Corps. 
On  arriving  at  Front  Boyal  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  General  Sheridan  re- 
ceived the  following  dispatch  from  General  Wright : 

Headquabtebs  Middle  Militaby  Division.') 
October  16th,  1864  j" 
Major-GeneralP.  H.  Sheridan,  Commanding  Middle  Military  DivisioiL 
General  : — ^I  enclose  you  dispatch  which  explains  itself  (see  copy 
following).  If  the  enemy  should  be  strongly  reinforced  in  cavalry, 
he  might,  by  turning  our  right,  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I 
shall  hold  on  here  until  the  enemy's  movements  are  developed  and 
shall  only  fear  an  attack  on  my  right,  which  I  shall  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  guarding  against  and  resisting. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  G.  Wmght, 
Major-General  Commanding. 
[Inclosure.] 
To  lieutenant-Gbneral  Early. 

Qenekal  : — ^Be  ready  to  move  as  my  forces  join  you,  and  we  will 
crush  Sheridan. 

LONGSTBEET, 

Lieutenant-GeneraL 
This  dispatch,  translated  by  our  signal  officers  from  the  rebel  signal  flag 
on  Three  Top  Mountain,  whether  genuine  or  a  ruse,  seemed  to  betoken  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  Sheridan  attached  to  it  sufficient 
significance  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  raid  on  Charlottesville  and  to  order 
all  the  cavalry  back  to  the  army  at  Cedar  Creek,  with  the  following  message  to 
General  Wright,  dated  the  evening  of  the  16th : 

The  cavalry  is  all  ordered  back  to  you.  Make  your  position  strong. 
If  Longstreet's  dispatch  is  true  he  is  under  the  impression  that  we 
have  largely  detached.    I  will  go  over  to  Augur  and  may  get  addi- 
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tional  news.     Close  in  Powell,  who  will  be  at  this  point  (Front  Eoyal). 

If  the  enemy  should  make  an  advance,  I  know  you  will  defeat  him. 

Look  well  to  your  ground  and  be  well  prepared.     Put  up  everything 

that  can  be  spared.  I  will  bring  up  alll  can  and  will  be  up  on  Tues- 
day, if  not  sooner. 

On  the  same  night,  after  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  army, 
Sheridan  himself,  escorted  by  the  2d  Ohio  Cavalry,  from  Custer's  Division, 
passed  on  to  Piedmont,  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  whence  he  took  the  cars  for 
Washington. 

On  the  return  of  the  cavalry  to  the  army,  instead  of  being  placed  in  its 
former  position,  the  divisions  of  Merritt  and  Custer,  aggregating  nearly  8,000 
of  the  finest  mounted  troops  in  the  world,  were  both  ordered  to  the  right  of 
the  infantry,  where  Wright  anticipated  attack,  should  any  be  made,  while 
Powell's  Division,  instead  of  being  closed  in,  as  directed  in  Sheridan's  last 
message,  was  left  in  theneighborhood  of  Front  Eoyal,  near  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  valley — ^its  attenuated  line  of  pickets  only  connecting  with  the  left  of 
the  infantry  along  the  river  front. 

It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference  where  the  cavahy  was  placed. 
For  the  first  time  during  the  war  the  Federal  cavalry  was  really  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  third  arm  of  the  service,  and  given  its  share  in  the  hard  fighting, 
heavy  losses  and  great  victories  under  the  leadership  of  Sheriian. 

With  their  Spencer  repeating-carbines,  their  expertness  in  transforming 
themselves  on  occasion  from  troopers  to  foot  soldiers,  not  infrequently  fight- 
ing rebel  infantry  behind  breastworks — ^added  to  the  celerity  of  movement 
and  audacity  of  spirit  without  which  cavalry  is  useless — Sheridan's  mounted 
force  was  at  once  the  eye  and  the  right  arm  of  his  fighting  column. 

Cedar  Creek,  flowing  from  the  west  and  north,  joins  the  north  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  near  Strasburg,  on  the  valley  pike.  About  the  same  point  the 
north  fork  turns  sharply  eastward  toward  the  Blue  Bidge,  the  two  streams 
thus  forming  a  partial  line  of  defense  nearly  aci'oss  the  valley. 

In  the  bend  of  the  liver  rises  the  bold  front  of  Massanutten  Mountain — 
the  northern  extremity  of  a  subordinate  range  extending  southward  from 
this  point  parallel  to  the  Blue  Bidge  and  dividing  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
lengthwise.  The  valley  pike,  the  racertrack  of  armies,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  noblest  highways  of  the  continent,  leaps  southward  to  Staimton  and  be- 
yond, and  northward  through  Winchester  to  the  Potomac. 

After  the  ceaseless  activity,  watchfulness  and  fighting  of  the  valley  cam- 
paign, then  considered  at  an  end,  our  troops  found  the  quiet  of  camp  life  a 
luxury  to  be  appreciated.  Arrears  of  sleep  were  to  be  made  up,  neglected 
correspondence  revived,  wardrobes  renovated  and  toilets  attended  to. 

Since  the  10th  of  October  this  quiet  of  the  main  army  had  only  been 
varied  and  amused  by  the  invariable  day-break  skirmish  between  our  pickets 
and  the  enemy's  scouting  parties  ;  the  usual  grapevine  telegrams  announcing 
the  wholesale  surrender  of  the  Confederacy  to  Grant ;  the  customary  pleasant- 
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ries  at  the  expense  of  the  hundred-day  troops  who  were  so  eager  to  get  at  the 
front  and  smell  powder  before  their  term  expired ;  the  prevalent  wicked  offers 
to  bet  that  "  Old  Jubal "  was  still  on  the  retreat  toward  the  gulf,  and  the  per- 
ennial grumbling  about  the  rations,  with  a  corresponding  alacrity  in  consum- 
ing them. 

PICKET  FIBINO. 

The  18th  of  October  was  such  a  day  as  few  have  seen  who  have  not  spent 
an  Autumn  in  Virginia ;  crisp  and  bright  and  still  in  the  morning,  mellow  and 
golden  and  BtOl  at  noon,  crimson  and  glorious  and  still  at  the  sun  setting ; 
just  blue  enough  in  the  distance  to  soften  without  obscuring  the  outline  of 
the  mountains,  just  hazy  enough  to  render  the  atmosphere  visible  limiting  the 
range  of  sight. 

As  evening  closed  above  the  valley  the  soft  pleadings  of  some  homesick 
soldier's  flute  floated  out  through  the  camp,  while  around  a  blazdng  camp-flre 
an  impromptu  glee  dub  of  Ohio  boys  lightened  the  hour  and  their  own 
hearts  by  pi^iging  the  songs  of  home.  An  imusually  large  letter  mail  arrived 
that  evening  and  was  distributed  to  the  men,  which  reminds  me  that  the 
Connecticut  Cavalry,  belonging  to  Custer's  Division,  had  a  unique  and  plea- 
sant manner  of  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  mail ;  the  regimental  trumpeters^ 
constituting  a  sort  of  comet  band,  would  form  in  front  of  the  colonel's  tent 
and  play  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  sometimes  following  that  with  "The  Oirl  I 
Left  Behind  Me." 

The  letters  were  all  read  and  their  contents  discussed,  the  flute  had 
caused  its  complaining,  the  eight  o'clock  roll-call  was  over,  taps  had  sounded, 
lights  were  out  in  the  tents,  the  cook-flres  flickered  low,  the  mist  of  the 
Autumn  night  gathered  gray  and  chill,  the  sentinels  paced  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  various  headquarters,  the  camp  was  still — ^that  many-headed 
monster,  a  great  army,  was  asleep. 

Midnight  came,  and  with  it  no  sound  but  the  tramp  of  the  relief  guard 
as  the  sergeant  replaced  the  tired  sentinels.  One  o'clock  and  all  was  as 
tranquil  as  a  peace  convention ;  two,  three  o'clock  and  yet  the  soldiers  slept. 
At  four  the  silence  was  broken  by  sharp  firing  in  the  direction  of  our  cavalry 
pickets,  toward  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  The  firing  increased,  suggest- 
ing an  attack  in  force  by  cavalry. 

General  Custer  (than  whom,  by  the  way,  the  wars  of  the  century  have  not 
developed  an  abler  leader  of  a  cavalry  division)  quietly  dispatched  a  regiment 
to  support  our  outposts  and  awaited  developments,  which  speedily  came. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  heavy  skirmish  firing  was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  in- 
fantry, two  miles  from  where  our  cavalry  division  was  encamped.  The  firing 
on  our  extreme  right  gradually  died  away  and  that  in  front  of  the  infantry 
line  rapidly  increased,  showing  that  the  movement  on  our  right  had 
been  a  feint,  while  the  real  attack  bad  now  begun  against  the  centre  and  the 
left. 
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TO  HOBSE. 

'^  Boots  and  Saddles  I "  was  blown  from  diyision,  brigade  and  regimental 
headquarters.  The  darkness  rang  with  the  blare  of  bugles  and  the  shouts  of 
officers  hurrying  the  troopers  from  their  dreams  to  their  horses. 

The  rattle  of  musketry  in  front  of  the  infantry  increased  into  heayy  vol- 
leys, the  volleys  thickened  into  a  continuous  roar,  and  now,  as  day  began  to 
dawn,  the  deep  bass  of  the  artillery  came  in  to  complete  the  grand  but  terrible 
chorus  of  battle. 

The  cavalry  were  speedily  mounted  and  in  line  by  regiments  awaiting 
orders.  Awaiting  orders!  That  is  the  time  that  tries  the  courage  of  the 
bravest.  Once  in  the  heat,  and  hurry,  and  inspiration  of  battle,  the  average 
soldier  forgets  fear  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour ;  but  for  to  stand  at  safe 
distance,  within  easy  sight  and  hearing  of  the  conflict,  ready,  expectant,  every 
nerve  strung,  awaiting  the  word  of  command  to  march  into  the  hailstorm  of 
death — ^that  is  the  crucial  test.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  all  the  mental 
struggle  involved  in  a  soldier's  death  is  undergone,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
mere  physical  pang  of  sudden  dying  to  complete  the  sacrifice. 

'<  Custer's  Division  to  the  centre  I "  was  the  laconic  command  of  General 
Wright ;  and  as  the  sun  was  rising  our  four  thousand  troopers,  with  accom- 
panying batteries,  marched  into  the  fight. 

As  we  came  into  view  of  the  field  the  whole  sickening  truth  flashed  upon 
us — ^the  infantry  had  been  surprised  in  their  beds  by  Early's  reinforced  army ; 
our  best  artillery  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  and  turned 
against  us ;  thousands  of  our  men  had  been  killed,  wounded  or  captured  be- 
fore they  could  even  offer  resistance ;  Sheridan's  victorious  and  hitherto  in- 
vincible army  was  routed  and  in  disorderly  retreat  before  a  confident,  yelling 
and  pursuing  enemy.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  wagons  and  ambulances 
hurrying  to  the  rear,  while  the  fields  were  alive  with  woimded  stragglers, 
camp-followers  and  disorganized  troops,  without  officers,  without  arms,  and 
without  courage — all  bent  on  being  the  first  to  carry  the  news  back  to  Win- 
chester. A  brave  nucleus  of  the  army,  which  had  not  shared  in  the  surprise 
and  consequent  demoralization,  was  fighting  with  determined  pluck  to  pre- 
vent disaster  from  becoming  disgrace.  The  timely  arrival  and  the  spirited 
onset  of  the  cavalry  soon  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,  and  gave 
time  for  our  infanixy  to  begin  reforming  their  lines  ;  but  the  battle  and  the 
retreat  continued-  Two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  speedily  deployed  across 
the  country — ^well  to  the  rear — ^for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  stampede  and 
turn  back  the  flying  mob  of  panic-stricken  infantrymen ;  but  the  attempt 
was  fruitless  and  soon  abandoned.  Our  two  divisions  of  cavalry  deployed 
in  heavy  lines  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  valley  pike  and  began  their  hot  day's 
work  against  rebel  infantry  and  artillery. 

A  9  o'clock  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  troops  occupied  and  were  plainly 
seen  plundering  the  camps  where  the  Sixth  Corps  had  slept  the  night  before ; 
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our  left  was. being  pressed  with  great  vigor  by  a  flanking  force  whit^  seemed 
determined  to  reach  the  pike  and  thus  strike  our  wagon  trains. 

General  Wright  had,  unquestionably,  determined  on  a  retreat  to  a  new 
line  near  Winchester,  and  the  best  we  hoped  for  was  that  our  mounted  troops 
could  so  protect  the  reti^eat  and  retard  the  pursuit  as  to  prevent  the  annihil- 
ation of  the  broken  army  and  the  exposure  of  Washington.  The  universal 
thought  and,  in  varying  phrase,  the  spontaneous  utterance  was :  ^^Oh,  for  just 
one  hour  of  Sheridan !" 

The  unvarying  success  that  had  attended  our  leader  in  all  his  campaigns ; 
the  instinctive  promptness  with  which  he  seemed  to  seize  the  key  of  every  situ- 
ation, however  difficult ;  the  amazing  quickness  and  precision  with  which  he 
formed  new  plans  on  the  field,  and  his  thunderbolt  method  of  executing  each 
design ;  his  success  in  imparting  to  infantry  much  of  the  mobility  and  dash  of 
cavalry,  and  to  his  cavalry  much  of  the  coherency  and  steadiness  of  infantry — 
all  these  had  combined,  in  spite  of  not  a  few  unheroic  traits,  to  give  his  army 
unbounded  faith  in  his  leadership  and  enthusiasm  for  the  man. 

But  Sheridan  was  twenty  miles  awa^  at  Winchester,  where  he  had  arrived 
the  day  before  from  Washington.  Meantime  the  battle  and  the  day  wore  on 
together,  the  sulphurous  cloud  which  overhung  the  field,  and  the  dense  vol^ 
umes  of  dust  that  rose  behind  the  wheeling  batteries  and  the  charging  troops, 
contrasted  grimly  with  the  sweet  light  of  that  perfect  October  day  as  it  could 
be  seen  beyond  the  battle-field. 

At  noon,  and  for  some  time  previously,  the  ^emy  was  opposed  only  by 
Merritt's  and  Custer's  cavaby  and  Getty's  infantry  with  their  accompanying 
batteries,  while  the  main  portion  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  more  than  two  miles 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  Getty  engaged  in  reorganizing,  and  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  was,  in  turn,  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Sixth. 

At  this  juncture,  those  of  us  who  were  stationed  near  the  Winchester 
pike,  heard,  far  to  the  rear  of  us,  a  faint  cheer  go  up,  as  a  hurrying  horseman 
passed  a  group  of  wounded  soldiers  and  dashed  down  the  historic  road  to- 
ward our  line  of  battle. 

As  he  drew  near  we  could  see  that  his  coal-black  horse  was  flecked  with 
foam,  both  horse  and  rider  grimed  with  dust,  and  the  dilated  nostrils  and 
laboring  breath  of  the  former  told  of  a  race  both  long  and  swift  A  moment 
more  and  a  deafening  cheer  broke  from  the  troops  in  that  part  of  the  field,  as 
they  recognized  in  the  coming  horseman  their  longed-for  Sheridan. 

Above  the  roar  of  musketry  and  artillery  that  shout  rose  like  k  cry  of  victory. 
The  news  flashed  from  brigade  to  brigade  along  our  front  with  telegraphic 
speed,  and  then,  as  Sheridan,  cap  in  hand,  dashed  along  the  rear  of  the  strag- 
gling line,  thus  confirming  to  all  eyes  the  fact  of  his  arrival,  a  continuous  cheer 
burst  from  the  whole  army.  Hope  took  the  place  of  fear,  courage  the  place  of 
despondency,  cheerfulness  the  place  of  gloom.  The  entire  aspect  of  things 
seemed  changed  in  a  moment.  Further  retreat  was  not  thought  of.  At  sJl 
points  to  the  rear  stragglers  could  be  seen  by  hundreds  voluntarily  rejoining 
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their  regiments  with  such  arms  as  they  could  hastily  find — order  seemed  to 
come  spontaneously  out  of  chaos,  an  army  out  of  a  rabble. 

(The  cannonade  of  the  early  morning,  when  the  battle  opened,  had  been 
attributed  by  Sheridan,  at  Winchester,  to  a  reconnoissance  which  he  knew  had 
been  ordered  from  our  lines,  and  it  was  only  when  the  head  of  a  column  of 
fugitive  troops  and  army  wagons  were  seen,  between  9  and  10  a.  m.,  approach-* 
ing  Winchester  "  with  appalling  rapidity,"  that  a  conception  of  the  real  situ- 
ation dawned  upon  the  astonished  General  and  promptly  started  him  on  his 
now  famous  ride  to  the  front.) 

THE   RALLY. 

The  enemy,  believing  the  continued  cheers  announced  the  arrival  of  Fed- 
eral reinforcements,  became  more  cautious,  and  even  like  ourselves,  threw  up 
temporary  breastworks. 

Our  conunander  instantly  decided  to  hold  the  line  we  were  then  fighting 
on,  and  sent  orders  to  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  to  hasten  up  to  our  sup- 
port before  the  enemy  should  attack. 

By  2  o'clock  our  lines  were  fully  reformed,  the  various  infantry  divisions, 
strengthened  by  the  return  of  many  of  those  who  had  fled  in  confusion  earlier 
in  the  day,  were  in  position,  and  the  cavalry  had  been  sent  to  the  flanks — 
Custer  to  the  right  and  Merritt  to  the  left.  Everything  now  indicated  that  we 
would  now  be  able  to  hold  our  own  without  further  retreat. 

By  this  time  Early,  apparently  satisfied  that  we  had  received  no  rein- 
forcements, made  a  confident  and  persistent  assault  upon  our  lines — obviously 
determined  to  close  the  day  with  our  final  rout,  and,  returning  the  courtesy  of 
thirty  days  before,  send  the  remnant  of  Sheridan's  army  "whirling  through 
Winchester."  The  attack  was  repulsed  at  every  point.  This  defensive  suc- 
cess under  Sheridan's  leadership  perfectly  restored  the  spirit  of  the  army.  It 
was  now  over  its  panic  and  was  ready  for  business  once  more. 

Shortly  before  this  attack  and  repulse,  report  came  from  the  Front  Boyal 
pike,  which  was  held  by  Powell's  cavalry,  that  a  strong  colunm  of  rebel  in- 
f antry  was  on  the  march  past  our  left  and  toward  Winchester — a  report  which 
proved  erroneous,  but  which  delayed  Sheridan's  quickly-formed  intention  to 
attack  the  enemy  and  save  the  day. 

At  4  p.  m.  the  command  was  sent  up  and  down  the  line  to  prepare  for 
a  forward  movement.  Everything  was  soon  ready;  two  hundred  bugles 
sounded  the  advance ;  our  artillery  opened  on  the  enemy  with  shot  and  shell, 
and  the  long  line  of  cavalry  and  infantry  moved  steadily  forwaid  across  the 
open  plain,  under  a  heavy  fire,  toward  the  rebel  position,  with  a  coolness  and 
order  I  never  saw  surpassed  in  four  years  of  seivice. 

To  one  who  had  seen  the  rout  and  panic  and  loss  of  the  moming,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  this  was  the  same  army. 

The  enemy  was  evidently  astonished  at  our  taking  the  offensive,  but  met 
our  attack  with  confident  coolness,  and  then  vrith  determined  fury.     As  soon 
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as  the  Confederate  infantry  was  fiillj  at  work  with  ours  in  the  centre,  the 
order  was  given  for  the  cavahy  divisions  to  charge  both  flanks  of  the  enemas 
line.  The  bugles  sounded,  the  horses  caught  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  pressed 
forward  with  a  steady  but  resistless  speed ;  7,000  troopers  with  drawn  sabres 
sent  up  a  battle  yell  loud  enough  to  wake  the  slain  over  whom  we  rode,  and 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  that  grandest  of  all  martial  movements — a  genuine 
cavalry  charge. 

The  effect  was  magical  The  enemy's  mounted  troops  first  made  a  stout 
resistance,  then  scattered  like  sheep  to  the  hills,  and  his  infantry  line,  having 
both  flanks  turned  back  upon  itself  by  our  cavalry,  and  its  centre  crushed  by 
a  final  magnificent  charge  of  our  infantry,  broke  in  confusion  and  started 
southward  in  confused  retreat.  Panic  seized  every  part  of  the  rebel  force ;  in- 
fantry vied  with  artillery,  and  both  with  the  wagon  trains,  in  a  harum-scarum 
race  for  the  Cedar  Creek  ford,  and  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  army,  which  at 
daybreak  had  gained  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  overwhelming  victories  of 
the  war,  was  a  frantic  rabble,  decimated  in  numbers  and  flying  before  the 
same  army  it  had  twelve  hours  before  so  completely  surprised  and  routed. 

Our  cavalry  pressed  the  pursuit  with  a  vehemence  and  success  that  as- 
tonished even  the  much- expecting  Sheridan.  Merritt  on  the  left  of  the  pike, 
and  Custer  on  the  right,  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  scared  and  fu- 
gitive mob. 

The  pike  was  blockaded  for  miles  around  with  cannon,  caissons,  ambulances 
and  wagons,  which  our  troopers  easily  captured  and  turned  back  toward  our 
lines.  The  chase  continued  with  constant  captures  of  prisoners  and  war  ma- 
terial, until  near  the  foot  of  Fisher's  Hill  the  dense  darkness  enforced  a  truce 
between  pursuers  and  pursued. 

Both  infantry  and  cavalry  returned  to  sleep  in  their  camp  of  the  night  be- 
fore, hungry  and  tired,  but  happy.  They  had  about  them  as  trophies  of  the 
day's  work,  forty-five  pieces  of  captured  and  recaptured  artillery  and  a  whole 
field  full  of  wagons,  ambulances  and  prisoners  of  war.  This  ended  the  career 
of  Early's  army.  As  an  army  it  never  afterward  went  into  battle — its  com- 
mander never  again  attempted  to  redeem  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  nor  to  in  • 
vade  the  North. 

SOME  REFLECTION. 

This  free  hand  sketch  of  an  historic  mihtary  episode,  taken  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  participant  with  the  Union  cavalry,  and  making  no  pretensions  to 
a  microscopic  accuracy  of  detail,  suggests  one  or  two  obvious  commentaries : 

TliST.  The  skill,  the  spirit  and  the  self-command  with  which  the  initial 
part  of  Early's  movement  of  October  19th  was  planned  and  executed  could 
not  well  be  surpassed.  To  move  a  fully  equipped  army  of  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery on  a  still  night  on  the  front  of  a  powerful  and  presumedly  watchful  en- 
emy, twice  ford  a  considerable  stream,  noiselessly  capture  or  ^'relieve"  the 
hostile  pickets  on  the  river  bank,  place  a  turning  force  on  the  enemy's  flank, 
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surprise  the  bulk  of  the  hostile  army  in  bed  and,  after  reducing  it  one-sixth  in 
numbers,  drive  it  in  peU-mell  retreat,  shelled  by  its  own  artillery,  requires,  it 
need  not  be  said,  some  of  the  very  highest  military  qualities  in  both  commander 
and  troops.  Whether  ihe  chief  credit  of  this  achievment  38  due  to  General 
Early  or  his  subordinate,  General  Gordon,  is  a  question  of  personal  rather 
than  of  public  interest. 

Second.  The  carelessness  which  could  expose  Sheridan's  victorious  army 
to  the  possibihty  of  such  a  surprise,  hunuliation  and  rout,  especially  after  the 
distinct  warning  of  three  days  before,  stands  without  explanation  and  without 
excuse.  4,100  men  killed  and  wounded  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  failure 
to  keep  one's  eyes  open  and  make  a  timely  reconnoissance. 

Thibd.  Early's  neglect  to  relentlessly  press  his  advantage  in  the  fore- 
noon, before  Sheridan  reached  the  field,  and  while  there  was  in  his  immediate 
front  only  a  battered  division  of  infantry  and  two  divisions  of  cavaby,  indi- 
oates  that  he  was  overcome  with  causeless  timidity  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph 
— an  experience  not  uncommon  with  commanders  whose  persistent  courage 
(not  personal  bravery)  in  the  open  field  does  not  equal  their  genius  for  unusual 
strategetic  enterprises.  Several  of  Early's  most  intelligent  subordinates  attrib- 
ute the  fatal  delay  to  three  things — ^their  commander's  willingness  to  let  well 
enough  alone;  the  profound  respect  of  Early's  army  for  Sheridan's  cavaby; 
which  had  never  been  surprised  and  never  known  defeat,  and  the  impossibility 
of  preserving  discipline  among  the  destitute  Confederate  soldiers  so  long  as 
there  was  anything  to  plunder  in  the  Federal  camps.  The  last-named  cause 
received  grim  confirmation  from  the  &ct  that  on  repossessing  the  battle-field 
we  found  that  hundreds  of  the  Union  slain  had  been  stripped  to  entire  nudity 
— ^the  vmter  counted  sixty-three  instances  of  this  in  riding  hurriedly  across  a 
section  of  the  plain. 

Foubth.  Stripped  of  all  poetic  gloss,  and  analyzed  after  fourteen  years 
of  peace,  the  result  achieved  by  Sheridan's  matchless  generalship  after  he 
reached  his  shattered  army  on  the  field  of  Cedar  Greek — as  an  illustration  of 
the  wonderful  influence  of  one  man  over  many,  and  an  example  of  snatching  a 
great  victory  from  an  appalling  defeat — still  stands  without  a  parallel  in 
history. 
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rENERAL  iJONGSTREET  AT  S^ETTYSBURG. 


^ENERAi  JAMES  LONGSTKEET,  who  so  ably  sec- 
onded Geaeral  Xiee  in  his  advance  into  Pennsylvania, 
de^iieB  ]na  history  of  that  memorable  inarch  and  battle 
as  follows : 

The  point  upon  "which  General  Longstreet  mainly 
intikta  is,  that  the  campaign  into  Pennsylvania,  while 
offensive  in  strategy,  was  intended  to  be  purely  defensive 
in  tacti€%  the  purpose  being  to  choose  a  position  in  the 
enemy's  rear  and  compel  him  to  attack.  It  was  the 
abondonment  of  this  poHcy  that,  in  his  opinion,  led  to 
the  fatal  result  at  Gettysburg,  and  this  mistake  he  be- 
Eeves  to  have  been  not  a  matter  of  deliberate  judgment* 
but  ^'  tlie  impulse  of  a  great  mind  disturbed  by  unparal- 
lekd  conditions." 

In  the  absence  of  his  cavalry,  Lee  moved  into  Pennsylvania  as  one  walk- 
ing into  the  dark,  and  it  was  the  report  of  a  scout  that  gave  him  the  first  in- 
timation  of  Meade's  whereabouts,  and  turned  him  aside  from  his  march  on 
Harrisburg.  The  encounter  on  the  1st  of  July  General  Longstreet  shows  to 
have  been  wholly  accidental,  and  it  was  then  that  he  believes  Lee  committed 
an  error  in  not  either  vigorously  prosecuting  the  temporary  success,  or  else 
inanoeuvering  so  as  to  compel  Meade  to  make  the  attack. 

When  the  assault  was  made  on  the  2d  it  was  made  by  Longstreet's  Ck>rps 
alone,  whereas,  if  Hill  and  Ewell  had  simultaneously  advanced,  Meade  might 
have  been  dislodged.  But  that  attack  sufficiently  showed  that  the  Federal  po- 
sition was  then  impregnable,  and  Pickett*s  charge  on  the  third  day  was  a  for- 
lorn hope  that  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  main  points  brought  forward  in  General  Long- 
street's  paper,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  occupied  with  a  defense  of  himsdf 
against  the  accusation  of  tardiness.  ^'  After  the  battle  G^eral  Lee  said  to  his 
officers: 

«  at  is  my  fault  r 

'^  Lee  seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by  over-confidence  in  the  prowess  of 
his  troops,  and  to  have  believed  that  they  could  do  anything. 

'^  'The  enemy  is  there,*  he  said  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  against  the  as- 
sault on  Cemetery  Bidge,  '^  'and  I  mean  to  strike  him.' 

''  Cn  the  morning  of  the  1st  General  Lee  and  myself  left  his  headquarters 
together,  and  had  ridden  three  or  four  miles  when  we  heard  heavy  firing  along 
Hill^s  front.  The  firing  became  so  heavy  that  General  Lee  left  me  and  hurried 
forward  to  see  what  it  meant.  After  attending  to  some  details  of  my  march  I 
followed.     The  firing  proceeded  from  the  engagement  between  our  advance 
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and  Beynolds'  Corps,  in  which  the  Federals  were  repulsed.  This  recontre  was 
totally  unexpected  on  both  sides. 

"When  I  overtook  General  Lee  at  5  o'clock  that  afternoon,  he  said,  to  my 
surprise,  that  he  thought  of  attacking  General  Meade  upon  the  heights  the 
next  day.  General  Lee  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  by  attacking  the 
Federals  he  could  whip  them  in  detail.  I  reminded  him  that  if  the  Federals 
were  there  in  the  morning  it  would  be  proof  that  they  had  their  forces  well  in 
hand,  and  that  with  Pickett  in  Chambersburg  and  Stuart  out  of  reach  we  should 
be  somewhat  in  detail.  He,  however,  did  not  seem  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
attack  on  the  next  day.  He  seemed  under  a  subdued  excitement  which  occasion- 
ally took  possession  of  him  when  Hhe  hunt  w^as  up,*  and  threatened  his  su- 
perb equipoise.  The  sharp  battle  fought  by  Hill  and  Ewell  on  that  day  had 
given  him  a  taste  of  victory. 

"When  I  left  General  Lee  on  the  night  of  the  1st  I  beheved  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  attack,  but  was  confident  that  he  had  not  yet  determined 
as  to  when  the  attack  should  be  made.  The  assertion  first  made  by  General 
Pendleton,  and  echoed  by  his  confederates,  that  I  was  ordered  to  open  the  at- 
tack at  simrise  is  totally  false.  General  Lee  never  in  his  life  gave  me  orders 
to  open  an  attack  at  a  specific  hour.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  when  I 
had  my  troops  in  position  and  was  ordered  to  attack  no  time  was  ever  lost.  On 
the  night  of  the  1st  I  left  him  without  any  orders  at  all.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2d  I  went  to  General  Lee's  headquarters  at  daylight,  and  renewed  my 
views  against  making  an  attack.  He  seemed  resolved,  however,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  probable  results.  We  observed  the  positions  of  the  Federals,  and 
got  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

"  About  sunrise  General  Lee  sent  Colonel  Yenable,  of  his  staff,  to  General 
Swell's  headquarters,  ordering  him  to  make  a  reconoissance  of  the  ground  in 
his  front,  with  a  view  of  making  the  main  attack  on  his  left.  A  short  time  after 
he  followed  Colonel  Venable  in  person. 

"  He  returned  about  9  o'clock  and  informed  me  that  it  would  not  do  to 
have  Ewell  open  the  attack.  He  finally  determined  that  I  should  make  tlie 
main  attack  on  the  extreme  right.  It  was  fully  11  o'clock  when  General  Lee 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  and  ordered  the  movement.  Li  the  meantime,  by 
General  Lee's  authority,  McLaw's  Brigade,  which  had  been  put  upon  picket  duty, 
was  ordered  to  rejoin  my  command,  and  upon  my  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  await  its  arrival  General  Lee  assented. 

"  We  waited  about  forty  minutes  for  these  troops  and  then  moved  for- 
ward. A  delay  of  several  hours  occurred  in  the  march  of  the  troops.  The 
cause  of  this  delay  was  that  we  had  been  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  proceed 
caut'ously  upon  the  forward  movement,  so  as  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the 
enem  -.  General  Lee  ordered  Colonel  Johnston  of  his  engineer  corps  to  lead  and 
conduct  the  head  of  the  colimm.  My  troops,  therefore,  moved  forward  under 
the  guidance  of  a  special  officer  of  Generel  Lee,  and  wdth  instructions  to  follow 
his  directions.     I  left  General  Lee  only  after  the  Hne  had  stretched  out  on  the 
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march,  and  rode  along  with  Hood^s  divisiony  which  was  in  the  rear. 

'^The  march  was  necessarily  slow,  the  conductor  frequently  encountering 
points  that  exposed  the  troops  to  the  view  of  the  signal  on  Round  Top.  At 
length  the  column  halted.  After  waiting  some  time,  supposing  that  it  would 
soon  move  forward,  I  sent  to  the  front  to  enquire  the  cause  of  delay.  It  was 
reported  that  the  column  was  awaiting  the  movements  of  Colonel  Johnston, 
who  was  trying  to  lead  it  by  some  route  by  which  it  could  pursue  its  march 
without  falling  under  view  of  the  Federal  signal  station. 

'^  Looking  up  toward  Bound  Top,  I  saw  that  the  signal  station  was  in  full 
view,  and,  as  we  could  plainly  see  this  station,  it  was  apparent  that  our  heavy 
columns  were  seen  from  their  position,  and  that  further  efforts  to  conceal  our- 
selves would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

'^  I  became  very  impatient  at  this  delay,  and  determined  to  take  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  hurrying  the  troops  forward.  I  did  not  order  Oen- 
eral  McLaw  forward,  because,  as  the  head  of  the  column,  he  had  direct 
orders  from  General  Lee  to  follow  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Johnston.  There- 
fore, I  sent  orders  to  Hood,  who  was  in  the  rear  and  not  encumbered  by 
these  instructions,  to  push  his  division  forward  by  the  most  direct  route  so  as 
to  take  position  on  my  right.  He  did  so,  and  thus  broke  up. the  delay.  The 
troops  were  rapidly  thrown  into  position,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
attack.  It  may  be  proper  just  here  to  consider  the  relative  strength  and  po- 
sition of  the  two  armies. 

^*  Our  army  was  62,000  infantry ;  Headers  was  95,000;  these  are  our  high- 
est figures  and  the  enemy's  lowest.  We  had  learned  on  the  night  of  the  1st, 
from  some  prisoners  captured  near  Seminary  Bidge,  that  the  First,  Eleventh, 
and  Third  Corps  had  arrived  by  the  Emmittsburg  road,  and  had  taken  position 
on  the  heights  in  front  of  us,  and  that  reinforcements  had  been  seen  coming 
by  the  Baltimore  road  just  after  the  fight  of  the  1st.  From  an  intercepted 
dispatch  we  learned  that  another  corps  was  in  camp  about  four  miles  from  the 
field.  We  had  every  reason,  therefore,  to  beheve  that  the  Federals  were  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  battle.  Our  army  was  stretched  in  an  elliptical  curve, 
reaching  from  the  front  of  Bound  Top  around  Seminary  Bidge,  and  envelop- 
ing Cemetery  Heights  on  the  left,  thus  covering  a  space  of  four  or  five  miles. 
The  enemy  occupied  the  high  ground  in  front  of  us,  being  massed  within  a 
curve  of  about  two  miles,  nearly  concentric  with  the  curve  described  by  our 
forces.  His  line  was  about  1,400  yards  from  ours.  Any  one  will  see  that  the 
proposition  for  this  inferior  force  to  assault  and  drive  out  the  masses  of  troops 
upon  the  heights  was  a  very  problematical  one. 

"  My  orders  from  General  Lee  were  "  to  envelop  the  enemy's  left  and  be- 
gin the  attack  there,  following  up  as  near  as  possible  the  direction  of  the  Em- 
mittsburg road.  My  corps  occupied  our  right,  with  Hood  on  the  extreme  right 
and  McLaw  next  Hill's  Corps  was  next  to  mine,  in  front  of  the  Federal 
centre,  and  Ewell  was  on  our  extreme  left.  My  corps,  with  Pickett's  Division 
absent,  numbered  hardly  13,000  men. 
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"  I  realized  that  the  fight  was  to  be  a  fearful  one,  but  being  assured  that 
my  flank  would  be  protected  by  the  brigades  of  Wilcox,  Perry,  Wright,  Posey, 
and  Mahone  moying  ^echelon,'  and  that  Ewell  was  to  co-operate  by  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  enemy's  right,  and  Hill  to  threaten  his  centre  and  attack  if  oppor- 
timity  offered,  and  thus  prevent  reinforcements  from  being  launched  either 
against  myself  or  Ewell,  it  seemed  that  we  might  possibly  dislodge  the  great 
army  in  front  of  us. 

'^  At  3:30  o'clock  the  order  was  given  General  Hood  to  advance  upon  the 
enemy,  and  hurrying  to  the  head  of  McLaw's  Division,  I  moved  with  his  line- 
Then  was  fairly  commenced  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  best 
three  hours'  fighting  ever  done  by  any  troops  on  any  battle-field. 

'^Directly  in  front  of  us,  occupying  the  peach  orchard,  on  a  piece  of  ele- 
vated ground  that  General  Lee  desired  me  to  take  and  hold  for  his  artillery, 
was  the  Third  Corps  of  the  Federals,  commanded  by  General  Sickles. 

"Mj'  men  charged  with  great  spirit,  and  dislodged  the  Federals  from  the 
peach  orchard  with  little  delay,  though  they  fought  stubbornly.  We  were 
then  on  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge.  The  artillery  was  brought  forward  and 
put  into  position  at  the  peach  orchard.  The  infantry  swept  down  the  slope 
and  soon  reached  the  marshy  ground  that  lay  between  Seminary  and  Cemecery 
Ridges,  fighting  their  way  over  every  foot  of  ground  and  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  At  every  step  we  found  that  reinforcements  were  pouring  into  the 
Federals  from  every  side.  Nothing  could  stop  my  men,  however,  and  they 
commenced  their  heroic  charge  up  tiie  Cemetery  Ridge. 

''Our  attack  was  to  progress  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Emittsburg 
road,  but  the  Federal  troops,  as  they  were  forced  from  point  to  point,  availing 
themselves  of  the  stone  fences  and  boulders  near  the  moun^^ains  as  rallying 
points,  BO  annoyed  our  right  fiank  that  Gen.  Hood's  Division  was  obliged  to 
make  a  partial  change  of  front  so  as  to  relieve  itself  of  this  galling  flank  fire. 
This  drew  Gen.  McLaws  a  little  further  to  the  right  than  Gen.  Lee  had  an- 
ticipated, so  that  the  defensive  advantages  of  the  ground  enabled  the  Federals 
to  delay  our  purposes  until  they  could  occupy  Little  Round  Top,  which  they 
just  then  discovered  was  the  key  to  their  position.  The  force  thrown  upon 
this  point  was  so  strong  as  to  seize  our  right,  as  it  were,  in  a  vise. 

''Still  the  battle  on  our  main  line  continued  to  progress.  The  situation 
was  critical.  My  corps  had  been  fighting  over  an  hour,  having  encountered 
and  driven  back  line  after  line  of  the  enemy.  In  front  of  them  was  a  high  and 
rugged  ridge,  and  on  its  crest  the  bulk  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  number- 
ing BIS  to  one,  and  resting  behind  strong  positions.  My  brave  fellows  never 
hesitated,  however.  Their  duty  was  in  front  of  them  and  they  met  it.  They 
charged  up  the  hill  in  splendid  style,  sweeping  everything  before  them,  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  in  the  face  of  a  withering  fire.  When  they  hadfairly  started 
up  the  second  ridge  I  discovered  that  they  were  suffering  terribly  from  a  fire 
that  swept  over  their  right  and  left  flanks.  I  also  found  that  my  left  flank  was 
not  supported  by  the  brigades  that  were  to  move  "  echelon  "  with  it.    McLaw's 
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line  was  consequently  spread  out  to  protect  its  flank  from  the  sweeping  fire  of 
the  large  bodies  of  men  that  were  posted  on  Bound  Top.  These  two  move- 
ments of  extension  so  drew  my  forces  out  that  I  found  myself  attacking  Ceme- 
tery Hill  with  a  single  line  of  battle  against  not  less  than  50,000  troops.  My 
two  divisions  at  that  time  was  cut  down  to  8,000  or  9,000  men,  4,000  having 
been  killed  or  woundcc^ . 

"  We  felt  at  every  step  the  heavy  stroke  of  fresh  troops,  the  sturdy  regular 
blow  that  tells  a  soldier  instantly  that  he  has  encountered  reserves  and  rein- 
forcements. 

"  We  received  no  support  at  all,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  co-operation 
on  any  side.  To  urge  my  men  forward  under  these  circumstances  would  have 
been  madness,  and  I  withdrew  them  in  good  order  to  the  peach  orchard  that 
we  had  taken  from  the  Federals  early  in  the  afternoon.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  as  an  illustrative  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  these  men,  that  when  General 
Humphreys,  of  Mississippi,  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  charge 
he  thought  there  was  some  mistake,  and  retired  to  a  captured  battery  near  the 
swale  between  the  two  ridges,  where  he  halted,  and  when  ordered  to  retire  to 
the  new  line  a  second  time,  he  did  so  under  protest.  Our  men  had  no  thought 
of  retreat.  They  broke  every  line  they  encountered.  When  the  order  to  with- 
draw was  given  a  courier  was  sent  to  General  Lee  informing  him  of  the  result 
of  the  day^s  work. 

"  Before  pursuing  this  narrative  further,  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning this  assault.  I  am  satisfied  that  my  force,  niunbering  hardly  13,000 
men,  encountered  during  that  three  and  a  half  hours  of  bloody  work  not  less 
than  65,000  of  the  Federals,  and  yet  their  charge  was  not  checked  nor  their 
their  line  broken  until  we  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  I  found  that  night  that 
4,529  of  my  men,  more  than  one-third  of  their  total  number  had  been  left  on 
the  field.  History  records  no  parallel  to  the  fight  made  by  these  two  divisions 
on  the  2d  of  July,  at  Gettysburg. 

'<  It  may  be  imagined  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  fact  that  we  received  no 
support  after  we  had  driven  the  Federals  from  the  peach  orchard  and  1,000 
yards  beyond.  If  General  Swell  had  engaged  the  army  in  his  front  at  that 
time  (say  4  o'clock)  he  would  have  prevented  their  massing  their  whole 
army  in  my  front,  and  while  he  and  I  kept  their  two  wings  engaged  Hill  would 
have  found  their  centre  weak,  and  should  have  threatened  it,  while  I  broke 
through  their  left  and  dislodged  them. 

<*  Having  failed  to  move  at  4  o'clock,  while  the  enemy  was  in  his  front  it 
was  still  more  surprising  that  he  did  not  advance  at  2  o'clock  with  vigor  and 
promptness  when  the  trenches  in  front  of  him  were  vacated,  or  rather  held  by 
one  single  brigade,  (as  General  Meade's  testimony  before  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  states.)  Had  he  taken  these  trenches  and  scattered  the 
.  brigade  that  held  them  he  would  have  found  himself  in  the  Federal  flank  and 
rear.  His  attack  in  the  rear  must  have  dislodged  the  Federals,  as  it  would 
have  been  totally  unexpected — ^it  being  believed  that  he  was  in  front  with  me. 
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Hill  charging  upon  the  centre  at  the  same  time  would  have  increased  their  dis- 
order, and  we  should  have  won  the  field. 

*'  But  Ewell  did  not  advance  untU  I  had  withdrawn  mj  troops,  and  the 
first  corps,  after  winning  position  after  position,  was  forced  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  with  two  corps  of  their  comrades  within  sight  and  resting  upon  their 
arms. 

*'  Ewell  did  not  move  until  about  dusk,  (according  to  his  own  report.) 
He  then  occupied  the  trenches  that  the  enemy  had  vacated.  (See  Oeneral 
Meade's  report.)  The  real  cause  of  Ewell's  non-compliance  with  Oeneral  Lee's 
orders  was  that  he  had  broken  his  line  of  battle  by  sending  two  brigades  off  on 
some  duty  up  the  York  road. 

'^  (General  Early  says  that  my  f  aQure  to  attack  at  sunrise  was  the  cause  of 
Ewell's  line  being  broken  at  the  time  I  did  attack.  This  is  not  only  absurd 
but  impossible.  After  sunrise  that  morning  Colonel  Y enable  and  General  Lee 
were  at  Ewell's  headquarters  discussing  the  poUcy  of  opening  the  attack  with 
Ewell's  corps.  They  left  Ewell  with  this  definite  order :  he  was  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  support  my  attack  when  it  was  made. 

^^It  is  silly  to  say  that  he  was  ready  at  sunrise,  when  he  was  not  ready  at 
4  o'clock  when  the  attack  was  made.  His  orders  were  to  hold  himself  in  read- 
iness to  cooperate  with  my  attack  when  he  was  himself  unable  to  support  me 
when  he  would  have  been  potentiaL 

*^  Touching  the  failure  of  the  supporting  brigades  of  Anderson's  Division 
to  cover  McLaw's  fiank  by  ^^  echelon'*  movements,  as  directed,  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  Those  brigades  acted  gallantly,  but  went  astray  only  in  the  fight. 
Gen,  Anderson  in  his  report,  says :  *  A  strong  fire  was  poured  upon  our  right 
flank,  which  had  become  detached  from  McLaw's  left.'  QexL  Lee,  alluding 
to  the  action  of  these  two  brigades,  says :  ^  But  having  become  separated  from 
McLaw's,  Wilcox  and  Wright's  brigades  advanced  with  great  gallantry,  break- 
ing successive  lines  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  compelling  him  to  abandon 
much  of  his  artillery.  Wilcox  reached  the  foot  and  Wright  gained  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  itself,  driving  the  enemy  down  the  opposite  side,  but  having  become 
separated  from  McLaw's,  and  gone  beyond  the  other  two  brigades  of  the  divis- 
ion they  were  to  attack  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and  compelled  to  retire, 
being  unable  to  bring  off  any  of  the  captured  artillery.  McLaw's  left  also  fell 
back,  and  it  being  now  nearly  dark  General  Longstreet  determined  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Picketi'    So  much  for  the  action  of  the  first  day. 

<'  I  did  not  see  General  Lee  that  night.  On  the  next  morning  he  came  to 
see  me,  and  fearing  that  he  was  still  in  his  disposition  to  attack,  I  tried  to  an- 
ticipate him  by  sayimg :  ^  GtenenJ,  I  have  had  my  scouts  out  all  night,  and  I 
find  that  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  move  around  to  the  right  of 
Meade's  army  and  manoeuvre  him  into  attacking  us.'  He  replied,  pointing 
with  his  fist  at  Cemetery  Hill :  '  The  enemy  is  there,  and  I  am  going  to  strike 
him.'  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  express  my  convictions.  I  said :  *  General 
I  have  been  a  soldier  all  my  life.    I  have  been  with  soldiers  engaged  in  fights 
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by  couples,  by  squads,  companies,  regiments,  divisions  and  armies,  and  should 
know  as  well  as  anyone  what  soldiers  can  do.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no 
15,000  men  ever  arrayed  for  battle  can  take  that  position,'  pointing  to  Cemetery 
HiU. 

^^  General  Lee,  in  reply  to  this,  ordered  me  to  prepare  FicketVs  Division 
for  the  attack  I  should  not  have  been  so  urgent  had  I  not  seen  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  proposed  assault.  I  felt  that  I  must  say  a  word  agaLnst  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  men,  and  then  I  felt  that  my  record  was  such  that  General  Lee  would 
or  could  not  misconstrue  my  motives.  I  said  no  more,  however,  but  turned 
avTay. 

^'  The  most  of  the  morning  was  consumed  in  waiting  for  Pickett's  men 
and  getting  into  position. 

^'  The  plan  of  assault  was  as  follows :  Our  artillery  was  to  be  massed  in  a 
wood  from  which  Pickett  was  to  charge,  and  it  was  to  pour  a  continuous  fire 
upon  the  cemetery.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  and  supported  by  it  Pickett  was 
to  charge. 

'^Our  artillery  was  in  charge  of  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  a  brave  and 
gifted  officer.  Colonel  Walton  was  my  chief  of  artillery,  but  Alexander,  being 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  being  first  in  position,  and  being  besides  an 
officer  of  unusual  promptness,  sagacity  and  intelligence,  was  given  charge  of 
the  artillery. 

^'  The  arrangements  were  completed  about  1  o^clocL  General  Alexander 
had  arranged  that  a  battery  of  seven  11  pound  howitzers,  with  fresh  horses  and 
full  caissons  were  to  charge,  at  the  head  of  his  line,  but  General  Pendleton, 
from  whom  the  guns  had  been  borrowed,  recalled  them  just  before  the  charge 
was  made  and  thus  deranged  this  wise  plan. 

<<  Never  was  I  so  depressed  as  upon  that  day.  I  felt  that  my  men  were  to 
be  sacrificed,  and  that  I  should  have  to  order  them  to  make  a  hopeless  charge. 
I  had  instructed  General  Alexander,  being  imwilling  to  entrust  myself  with 
the  entire  responsibility,  to  carefully  observe  the  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the 
enemy,  and  when  it  began  to  tell  to  notify  Pickett  to  begin  the  assault.  I  was 
so  much  impressed  with  the  hopelessness  of  the  charge  tiiat  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note  to  G^eral  Alexander :  ^  If  the  artillery  fire  does  not  have  the  effect 
to  drive  off  the  enemy  or  greatly  demoralize  him  so  as  to  make  our  efforts 
pretty  certain.  I  would  prefer  that  you  should  not  advise  General  Pickett  to 
make  the  charge.  I  shall  rely  a  great  deal  on  your  judgment  to  determine  the 
matter,  and  shall  expect  you  to  let  Pickett  know  when  the.  moment  offers'  To 
my  note  the  General  replied  as  follows :  *  I  will  only  be  able  to  judge  the  effect 
of  our  fire  upon  the  enemy  by  his  return  fire,  for  his  infantry  is  but  Uttle  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  the  smoke  will  obscure  the  whole  field.  If ,  as  I  infer  from 
your  note,  there  is  an  alternative  to  this  attack,  it  should  be  carefully  consider- 
ed before  opening  our  fire,  for  it  will  take  all  the  artillery  ammunition  we  have 
left  to  test  this  one  thoroughly,  and  if  the  result  is  unfavorable  we  will  have 
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none  left  for  another  effort,  and  even  if  this  is  entirely  sucoessf ul  it  can  only  be 
BO  at  a  very  bloody  cost.' 

"  I  still  desired  to  save  my  men,  and  felt  that  if  the  artillery  did  not  have 
the  desired  effect  I  would  be  justified  in  holding  Pickett  off. 

"I  wrote  this  note  to  Colonel  Walton  at  exactly  1:30  p.  m.:  *Let  the  bat- 
teries open.  Order  great  precision  in  firing.  If  the  batteries  at  the  peach  or- 
chard cannot  be  used  against  the  point  we  intend  attacking  let  them  open  on 
the  enemy  at  Kocky  Hill.' 

^^  The  cannonading  which  opened  along  both  lines  was  grand.  In  a  few 
moments  a  courier  brought  a  note  to  General  Pickett,  who  was  standing  near 
me,  from  Alexander,  which,  after  reading,  he  handed  to  me.  It  was  as  follows: 
*  If  you  are  coming  at  all  you  must  come  at  once,  or  I  cannot  give  you  proper 
support,  but  the  enemy's  fire  has  not  slackened  at  all ;  at  least  eighteen  guns 
are  still  firing  from  the  cemetery  itself.' 

''After  I  had  read  the  note  Pickett  said  to  me : 

"  'General,  shall  I  advance?' 

''My  feelings  had  so  overcome  me  that  I  would  not  speak  for  fear  of  be- 
traying my  want  of  confidence  to  him.  I  bowed  aflSrmation  and  turned  to 
mount  my  horse.    Pickett  immediately  said : 

" '  I  shall  lead  my  division  forward,  sir.' 

"  I  spurred  my  horse  to  the  wood  where  Alexander  was  stationed  with  ar- 
tillery. When  I  reached  him  he  told  me  of  the  disappearance  of  the  seven 
guns  which  were  to  have  led  the  charge  with  Pickett,  and  that  his  ammunition 
was  so  low  that  he  could  not  properly  support  the  charge.  I  at  once  ordered 
him  to  stop  Pickett  until  the  ammunition  had  been  replenished.  He  informed 
me  that  he  had  no  ammunition  with  which  to  replenish  I  then  saw  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  that  Pickett  must  advance  under  his  orders. 

''He  swept  past  our  artillery  in  splendid  style,  and  the  men  marched 
steadily  and  compactly  down  the  slope.  As  they  started  up  the  ridge  over 
one  hundred  cannon,  from  the  breastworks  of  the  Federals,  hurled  a  rain  of 
camiister,  grape  and  shell  down  upon  them ;  still  they  pressed  on  until  half 
way  up  the  slope,  when  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  lit  with  a  solid  sheet  of  flame 
as  the  masses  of  infantry  rose  and  fired. 

"  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  Pickett's  division  was  gone.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  survivors  were  sullenly  re- 
treating down  the  hilL  Mortal  man  could  not  have  withstood  that  fire.  In 
half  an  hour  the  contested  field  was  cleared,  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
over. 
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LD  Saylers,  the  Scout. 


LD  S ATLEBS,  as  the  boys  called  him,  was  the  trusty  guide 
and  scout  of  General  Crook  and  Averill  in  West  Virginia, 
*d  1 1  ring  the  campaigns  of  1864,  and  did  more  than  any  other 
mail,  citizen  or  soldier,  officer  or  private,  to  destroy  the 
Confederate  forces  and  restore  Federal  law  to  supremacy 
in  tliat  Department. 

He  knew  every  road,  river,  ford  and  hog-path  between 
tlie  Ohio  and  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  could  produce  at  any  time 
genuine  passes  from  all  the  rebel  leaders  in  that  region. 

He  was  the  "  dummy,"  or  "  little  joker,"  in  the  military 
^amo  that  was  being  played,  but  he  always  determined  the 
eoutest  in  favor  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Ids  cunning  and  energy  Early's  army  might  not  have 
lieea  sent  "whirling  up  the  valley,"  as  Uttle  Phil  termed  it, 
quite  so  easily,  for  the  rebel  cavalry  had  been  demoralized  and  rendered  almost 
useless  for  fighting  purposes  long  before  Sheridan  took  command. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1864,  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  with  about  6,000 
rebel  cavalry,  made  his  raid  across  the  Potomac,  and  burned  the  beautiful  and 
loyal  city  of  Chambersburg  in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  Governor 
Letcher's  property  by  General  Hunter  in  the  preceding  May.  General  Averill's 
Division,  numbering  only  2,000  men,  was  the  only  Union  force  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  scene,  and  that  officer,  although  greatly  outnumbered,  hesitated 
not  to  offer  battle. 

His  tired  troopers  hesitated  not  to  plunge  into  the  burning  streets  and 
drive  the  raiders  from  the  town.  Then,  reforming,  the  boys  in  blue,  frenzied 
at  the  sight  of  homeless,  weeping  women  and  children,  again  charged  upon  the 
foe,  and  never  allowed  them  to  pause  a  moment  until  they  had  recrossed  the 
river  at  Hancock 

Here  General  Averill  called  a  halt  to  rest  his  exhausted  conmiand,  for  his 
men  had  been  constantly  in  the  saddle  for  two  weeks,  and  the  limits  of  en- 
durance were  reached.  The  rebels  disappeared  among  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  North  hurled  their  anathemas  at  General 
Averill  for  calling  a  halt  instead  of  pursuing  and  punishing  the  enemy  before 
they  should  join  Early  at  Winchester. 

But  the  gallant  and  patriotic  commander  knew  his  business,  knew  his 
condition  and  circumstances,  knew  that  the  bowlings  of  the  brave  editors  in 
their  sanctums  would  not  serve  him  as  well  as  a  fresh  relay  of  men  and  horses, 
and  so  he  rested  and  fed  his  men  and  animals  for  nearly  a  week,  and  matured 
his  plans. 

But  none  of  us  knew  what  had  become  of  "Old  Saylers''  and  the  other 
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scouts,  who  had  disappeared  the  day  we  reached  Hancock,  and  had  not  shown 
themselves,  to  the  soldiers  at  least,  since  that  daj. 

On  the  4th  of  August  we  broke  camp,  and  after  a  slow,  circuitous  march 
reached  Eodney  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  After  feeding  and  resting  for  an 
hour  or  so,  we  again  began  a  march,  but  this  time  we  took  the  road  to  Moor- 
field,  and  at  ten  o^clock  at  night  found  ourselves  in  camp  in  a  little  valley  about 
twelve  miles  from  that  point.  While  in  bivouac  at  Eomney  that  morning  we 
saw,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  whole  week,  the  familiar  face  of  one  of 
the  scouts  as  he  rapidly  rode  up  and  dismounted  before  General  Averill's 
tent. 

After  a  few  minutes  sedusion  with  the  General,  the  scout  again  mounted, 
saying  to  some  idlers  who  stood  near,  that 

"  Hell  is  not  more  than  a  mile  off.'* 

This  was  soon  repeated  throughout  the  camp,  and  was  interpreted  by 
the  boys  to  mean  that  there  was  a  fight  in  prospect.  The  scout  took  the  Moor- 
field  road,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

That  night,  as  we  filed  through  a  gap  into  our  camping-ground,  our  Gen- 
eral was  there  to  caution  each  squadron  as  it  passed : 

^^  Boys,  remember,  no  fires,  no  noise ;  silence  is  safety,"  and  by  his  side 
sat  the  scout  whose  face  we  had  seen  in  the  morning.  But  where  was  ''Old 
Saylersr 

On  that  morning  a  Confederate  soldier,  or  rather  a  man  dressed  and  act- 
ing as  one,  made  his  appearance  at  Bradley  Johnson's  tent,  four  miles  north  of 
Moorfield,  where  the  rebs  had  camped,  and  asked  for  a  pass  to  enable  him  to 
get  some  clothes  which  had  been  sent  to  the  house  just  outside  the  pickets,  on 
the  Bonmey  road,  to  be  washed* 

He  gave  his  name,  company,  and  regiment  as  belonging  to  McCausland's 
Division.  The  General,  after  asking  some  test  questions  usual  in  such  cases, 
and  being  satisfied  by  the  ready  and  correct  answers  that  the  applicant  was  all 
right,  granted  the  pass,  and  turned  to  "  a  file  of  Yankee  newspapers,"  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  on  the  evening  before.  The  soldier  mounted  his  horse 
and  approached  the  picket  post.  Here  he  found  a  lieutenant  and  twenty  men 
doing  guard  duty.  He  showed  his  pass,  heard  it  pronounced  ''  correct,"  and 
then  dismounted  to  light  his  pipe  and  have  a  chat. 

The  Lieutenant  was  a  jolly  soul  who  liked  a  joke,  and  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  met  a  man  who  was  a  match  for  him.  The  two  men  soon  forgot  their 
differences  of  position,  and  pommeled  each  other  with  old  and  new  jokes,  to 
the  deUght  of  the  soldiers  who  stood  around,  and  thus  they  whiled  away  sev- 
eral hours  of  the  forenoon. 

To  a  feeler  put  out  by  the  officer,  that  his  temporary  guest  cared  more  to 
''see  the  gal  at  tiiat  'ar  house  down  thar"  than  to  get  his  dean  dothes,  the 
man  with  the  pass  colored  a  little  and  replied  that  the  "gal"  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his,  and  he  rather  liked  her.  The  Lieutenant  finally  consent- 
ed that  in  case  the  man  with  the  pass  found  the  hours  of  the  day  too  short  for 
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his  visit,  he  would  pass  him  in  at  night  as  a  special  accommodation.    So  much 
for  being  good  company. 

Well,  when  he  had  passed  the  vidette  and  ridden  about  a  mile,  he  saw  up- 
on his  left,  and  about  forty  rods  from  the  road,  a  house  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  valley  and  surrounded  by  orchard,  corn-field  and  truck  patch. 
In  the  door  stood  a  girlish  form,  and  as  the  horseman  gazed  at  her  he  saw  her 
draw  a  handkerchief  across  her  forehead  and  then  disappear  in  the  house.  The 
horseman  did  not  stop,  but  upon  seeing  the  "  gal's"  handkerchief-sign  he  sank 
the  rowels  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and  shot  down  the  road  towai^d  Bomney  like 
a  deer. 

After  a  few  miles'  ride  he  saw  away  in  the  distance  a  single  horseman  ap- 
proaching him.  He  drew  his  handkerchief,  and  when  vrithin  a  proper  distance 
drew  it  across  his  forehead. 

The  oth:r  man  answered  the  signal  by  repeating  it,  and  the  two  men 
turned  off  into  a  dense  thicket  to  compare  notes.  Neither  had  spoken  a  word 
until  they  were  safely  hidden  by  the  bushes  and  vines,  and  then  ^^  Old  Saylers,'' 
for  it  was  he  who  had  just  oome  from  the  rebel  headquarters,  broke  the  silence 
by  asking: 

"Where's  Averilir 
The  other  repUed :  "  At  Bomney  this  morning,  but  moving  this  way." 

"  Any  news  ?" 

"  Yes ;  the  '  Baltimore  American '  and  one  or  two  other  sheets  are  still 
under  the  impression  that  General  Averill  is  at  Hancock,  and  are  abusing  him 
Uke  a  Turk." 

"  The  fellows  who  chased  you  yesterday  on  the  Martinsburg  road  picked 
up  the  newspapers  you  dropped,  and  I  saw  old  Bradley  Johnson  reading  them 
this  morning.  He  will  believe  from  the  editorials  which  he  reads  that  Averill 
is  afraid  to  leave  Hancock  with  so  small  a  force,  and  will  not  be  prepared  to 
receive  his  guests  in  the.  morning." 

This  and  more  conversation  to  the  same  effect  took  place  between  the  scout, 
and  then  they  agreed  that ''  limber  Jack,"  as  the  rebs  called  him,  should  ride 
back  to  meet  Averill  and  have  the  Union  force  camp  in  the  little  valley,  where 
we  were  cautioned  that  "  silence  was  safety,"  and  "  Old  Saylers  "  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  house,  where  "  limber  Jack"  would  meet  him  after  returning  from 
Averill's  camp. 

At  8  a.  UL,  August  7th,  ^^  Limber  Jack*^  having  returned,  the  two  scouts 
set  out  together  toward  the  picket.  As  they  approached  the  vidette  "  limber 
Jack  "  fell  behind  and  stopped  while  "  Old  Saylers  "  rode  forward  till  brought  to 
a  halt  by : 

"  Who  comes  thar  ?" 

He  answered: 

"A  friend  to  the  Southern  Confederacy;"  and  then  rode  forward,  saying: 
"  Don't  you  know  me?    Fm  the  man  who  passed  out  to-day  to  get  my  clothes." 

The  vidette  allowed  him  to  approach  under  this  assurance,  and  ''  Old  Say- 
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lers,"  keeping  up  a  contmual  talk  to  disarm  suspicion,  rode  up  side  bj  side  io 
tlie  yidette,  and  halted.  But,  at  the  same  instant,  he  pushed  the  muzzle  of  a  dra- 
goon revolver  against  the  face  of  the  sentry,  and  said : 

"Now,  make  a  noise,  and  Til  blow  you  to  h — ^1!" 

At  this  moment  ''  Limber  Jack  '^  came  up,  and  the  two  men  disarmed  and 
gagged  the  vidette.  Then,  mounting  his  horse,  ^'limber  Jack"  rode  off  to 
meet  Averill  again. 

The  head  of  our  column  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  for  we 
had  moved  by  preconcerted  arrangement  with  the  scouts  so  as  to  be  on  hand 
a  few  minutes  after  the  vidette  should  be  captured. 

A  squadron  of  the  14th  Pennsylvania  trotted  forward,  accompanied  by  the 
Gteneral,  the  staffi  and  "  Limber  Jack."  They  met  "  Old  Saylers  "  in  the  road, 
only  a  few  rods  from  where  the  good-natured,  jolly  Lieutenant  and  his  men  were 
sound  asleep,  little  dreaming  that  their  wide-awake  vidette  could  be  captured 
without  giving  the  alarm. 

The  men  dismounted  and  formed  a  line  around  the  sleeping  <^  reserve." 
Then  two  men  to  each  sleeper  advanced  and  awoke  their  victims,  informing 
them  as  they  did  so  that  '^  silence  was  safety,  noise  was  death."  The  captives 
were  compelled  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  and  a  sentinel  to  each  prisoner  was 
placed  to  guard  them,  with  instructions  to  sabre  the  man  that  rises  or  makes  a 
noise. 

The  column  rode  by  the  crestfallen  pickets,  ascended  a  slight  hill  to  where 
the  table-land  bordering  the  South  Branch  sets  in,  and  there  beheld  a  scene 
that  made  our  hearts  leap  into  our  throats.  There  we  sat,  only  1,780  strong, 
looking  over  the  sleeping  camp  of  the  whole  rebel  cavalry  corps,  nearly  6,000 
strong.  They  were  four  to  our  one,  but  the  one  was  awake,  the  four  were 
asleep. 

There  lay  the  foemen  who  had  ridden  into  an  undefended  city,  who  had 
burned  stores  and  private  dwellings,  who  had  stripped  and  insulted  women, 
and  mocked  the  appeals  of  childish  innocence,  who  had  then  robbed  the  citizens 
of  horses,  buggies,  clothing  and  bread,  and  here  we  were  inside  their  slumber- 
ing camp,  and  although  only  one  to  their  four,  the  scenes  we  had  witnessed  as 
we  charged  through  the  smoke  and  falling  rafters  at  Chambersburg  coming 
fresh  to  our  minds  as  we  heard  whispered  along  the  hne,  ''Bemember 
Chambersburg  I"  made  us  feel  impatient  at  delay. 

It  was  now  beginning  to  get  light  in  the  east,  and  the  work  of  the  scouts 
was  done,  but  they  had  done  it  well ;  and  now  whatever  we  should  do  must  be 
done  quickly,  as  we  could  observe  the  rebels  begin  to  stir  and  prepare  for 
breakfast.  Here  and  there,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  plain  was  dotted 
by  reviving  fires. 

But  why  tell  it  all?  First  we  struck  the  sleeping  division  of  Bill  Jackson 
and  ruined  it ;  then  plunging  across  a  little  hollow  we  rushed  upon  Lnboden's 
command,  which  gave  us  but  little  trouble ;  then  the  battery  fired  two  shots  at 
us,  and  we  hushed  it  into  everlasting  silence ;  then  at  the  ford  across  South 
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Branch  we  met  McCauslaQd's  Division,  which  had  time  to  form,  but  we  soon 
convinced  him  that  Early  wanted  him  at  Winchester,  and  so  he  rode  away  with 
his  men,  or  what  was  left  of  them,  and  left  us  in  possession  of  everything,  600 
prisoners,  six  cannon,  all  the  wagons,  ambulances,  and  the  buggies  taken  from 
Chambersburg,  and  in  addition  to  the  600  prisoners  all  their  wounded,  who 
were  enough  to  fill  the  entire  wagon-train  ambulances. 
General  Averill  said  in  his  dispatch  to  Stanton : 
"We  hadn't  time  to  count  their  dead,  who  strewed  the  plain." 
The  rebel  cavalry  of  the  valley  never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  never 
stood  before  one  of  our  charges  afterward. 

A  messmate  of  mine  married  near  Beverly  a  relative  of  "  Old  Saylers,*' 
and  from  him  I  learned  that  the  scout  was  hung  by  the  rebel  citizens  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  on  pretense  that  he  was  a  horse  thief,  but,  in  truth,  because  he  was 
and  had  been  loyal,  while  they  wer6  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  exploits  of  the  scouts  in  that  campaign  just  as  I 
have  heard  them  tell  the  story  to  groups  of  soldiers  around  the  bivouac 
fires. 

No  man  belonging  to  that  Uttle  cavalry  division  of  AveriU's,  and  who  took 
part  in  the  events  of  that  eventful  morning  of  August  7,  1864,  can  fail  to  think 
of  "  Old  Saylers  "  but  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for  his  loyalty  to  the  flag,  and 
his  cunning  bravery  that  made  it  possible  for  less  than  1,800  men  to  rout  and 
ruin  the  rebel  cavalry  corps  of  nearly  6,000  veterans. 

^  M»  •  »ri   ■ 

PAT  OUTWITS  THE  GENERAL. 

While  a  portion  of  Gen.  Sherman's  army  were  halted  at  Sisters  Ferry, 
Gb.,  waiting  for  the  completion  of  arrangements  to  cross  the  Savannah  river 

at  that  point.  General  C and  his  staff  paid  their  compliments  to  General 

B  and  staff,  and  of  course  the  treats  went  round  more  than'  once,  and  in 

fact  *  commissary  V  seemed  to  be  plenty.     Pat,  General  B ^'s  hostler,  got 

over-joyful  and  had  to  be  sent  off  to  the  guard-house.     After  the  departure  of 

Gen.   C y  Gten.  B sent  for  Pat.    He  came  in  "very  tired,"  and 

awkwardly  saluting,  expectantly  eyed  the  General  for  a  severe  lecture.  He 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  necessity  of  thorough  discipline,  the  duties  of  a  soldier 
towards  his  superiors,  and  tlie  evils  of  intemperance,  concluding  as  follows : 

"Why,  you  were  drunk  yesterday,  tool" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Pat  promptly  replied. 

"  And  now  you  are  drunk  again  1" 

"Very  drunk,"  said  Pat,  "I  know  it  to  my  sorrow.  General" 

"  I  won't  allow  this  any  more ;  if  it  occurs  again  Til  send  you  to  your 
regiment  for  extra  duty.  Pm  willing  that  you  may  get  drunk  half  as  often  as 
I  do — ^won't  that  do  yout" 

"Well,"  said  Pat,  grinning,  "I  dunno.  General ;  you'll  keep  me  pretty 
busy  r 

The  General  had  to  " strike  his  colors"  under  the  roars  of  laughter  which 
Pat's  reply  called  out,  and  Pat  retired  after  the  General  had  given  him  an  extra 
ration  of  commissary,  considering  he  was  justly  entitled  thereto. 
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ECORATIONS  AND  |OME  ^RRACK  f  UNCH. 

LTHOUGH  the  life  of  the  soldier  is  never  what,  by  the 

^        wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could  be  regarded  as 

^^    CBIi^?  T^T*^  *  V^^^  ^^  ®^®>  wandering  pleasantly  and  romantically 

\  ^^^^S6xk^^&   amid  beds  of  roses,  yet  it  has  its  phases  of  relaxation 

land  hilarious  enjoyment,  and  all  the  more  highly  ap- 

f  preciated  because    they  are  far   between  and  hardly 

earned. 

Among  the  most  enjoyable  interludes  of  army  ex- 
istence were  camp  decorations  and  camp  theatricals. 
These  could  only  be  indulged  in  under  certain  favorable 
circumstances,  the  most  important  feature  required  be- 
ing a  prolonged  location  in  camp. 

Among  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  troops  a 
source  of  great  delight  and  infinite  pride  and  emulation 
were  the  decorations  known  as  Welcome  Andys.  These  took  then*  name  from 
the  decorations  of  the  camp  of  the  23d  Pennsylvania,  at  Washington,  in  the 
Fall  of  1861,  as  a  compliment  to  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  which  he  promised  the  regiment  but  never  made — the  reason  being 
that  he  learned  at  the  last  moment  that  the  old  23d  was  largely  a  Democratic 
organization. 

The  New  Jersey  troops  called  their  decorations  Welcome  Joels,  in  com- 
pliment to  their  redoubtable  war  Gbvemor,  Joel  Parker,  who,  we  beHeve,  did 
occasionally  honor  the  soldiers  of  his  State  with  his  presence  in  their  camps 
when  convenient. 

The  Welcome  Joels  erected  by  the  Jersey  troops  at  White  Oak  Church 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  Hvely  recollection  to  the  campaigners  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  Winter  of  1862.  The  work  of  decorating  the  camps  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  one  surrounded  with  the  utmost  difficulties. 

Timber  to  build  arches  and  decorations  with  was  hard  to  get,  and  the 
evergreens  to  cover  the  same  were  only  procurable  with  infinite  trouble  and 
labor,  and  all  the  material  had  to  be  collected  over  roads,  the  bottoms  of  which 
were  mythical  delusions  and  the  tops  of  a  treacherous  mortar-bed. 

A  soldier,  however,  when  not  required  to  work  by  an  order,  but  for  his 
own  pleasiu:e,  or  the  credit  and  honor  of  his  camp,  will  put  forth  exertions  with 
as  much  hearty  good  will  and  energy  as  though  he  was  receiving  a  high  salary 
for  it  at  home. 

The  preliminaries  of  camp  decoration  are  generally  arranged  by  a  species 
of  spontaneity.  No  order  is  issued  nor  is  any  organization  effected  for  the 
purpose.  Officers  and  men  seemed  to  become  innoculated  simultaneously  with 
the  spirit  of  decoration,  as  the  housewives  of  a  block  or  a  city  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  mania  for  sweeping  and  whitewashing. 
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Some  moming,  without  regard  to  weather,  situation  or  surroundings,  and 
especially  if  a  governor,  or  prominent  official,  or  distinguished  general  has  in- 
dicated an  intention  of  a  visit,  the  epidemic  breaks  out  and  the  agony  of  labor 
begins. 

Captain  Smith,  standing  in  front  of  his  tent  combing  his  hair  after  hi? 
early  ablutions,  notices  Captain  Jones ^next  door  similarly  occupied,  and  says: 

"  Hello,  Pete,  let^s  decorate  our  company  streets  and  dean  up  like.^' 

"It's  a  go,  ole  fer.    Pll  talk  to  the  men  about  it,"  and  he  does  so. 

"  In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Brown  commanding  a  company,  on  his  way 
to  borrow  his  matitunal  bitters  from  Lieutenant  Green  of  another  company, 
hears  of  it,  and  takes  the  word  along  with  him.  By  the  time  breakfast  is  over 
every  man  in  camp  knows  all  about  it  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  Colonel,  the  Major,  the  Chaplain,  the  Adjutant  and  the  Quartermaster 
become  interested.  The  later  suggests  that  if  the  men  will  clean  up  camp  to- 
day and  find  out  where  they  can  get  their  poles  and  greens,  he  will  get  wagons 
to  haul  them  and  be  ready  to  start  for  the  woods  early  in  the  morning. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  get  your  wagons,  Mact"  the  Colonel  asked  doubt- 
fully, in  the  midst  of  an  informal  committee  of  ways  and  means,  composed  of 
all  the  officers  and  half  the  sergeants  in  the  command. 

The  Colonel  well  knows  that  this  decoration  fit  will  spread  all  over  the 
brigade  before  noon,  and  half  the  division  will  have  it  bad  before  night,  and 
every  wagon  will  be  in  demand. 

"Never  mind.  Til  have  them  here,"  he  answered. 

The  quartermaster  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  off,  perfectly  satisfied  thai 
his  suggestion  has  been  adopted.  Away  off  in  a  remote  part  of  the  corps,  or 
probably  in  another  corps  entirely,  he  enjoys  the  acquaintance  of  a  brigade  or 
division  quartermaster  who  has  control  of  wagons  galore. 

"Momin',  cap,"  is  his  first  salutation.  "  Tm  over  here  on  the  borrow. 
Our  fellows  have  a  decorating  fit,  and  if  they  don't  get  their  poles  and  greens 
they'll  bust  themselves  or  me,  I  expect,  and  I  want  you  to  lend  me  about 
twenty-five  wagons  to-morrow  to  haul  for  them.  That'll  just  make  two  for 
each  company,  two  for  the  field  and  staff,  two  for  the  hospital,  and  one  for 
myself  and  Company  Q.  --«-- 

"Well,  Lieut,  I  always  did  admire  your  cheek.  You  must  give  the 
drivers  their  grub,  and  if  any  of  them  come  home  drunk,  PU  just  charge  it  to 
your  miserable  example.  There's  some  commissary  in  that  canteen  there,  and 
there's  some  water  in  that  horse-bucket  under  my  desk  here.  Just  help  your- 
self, and  sit  down  and  tell  us  how  things  are  over  at  your  house,  anyhow." 

The  wagons  are  on  hand  and  the  men  start  to  the  woods  with  light 
hearts  and  willing  hands.  All  other  camp  duty,  except  guard  and  picket,  is 
dispensed  with,  and  they  work  all  day  like  beavers  until  at  night,  a  great  pile 
of  forks,  poles  and  green  boughs  at  the  end  of  each  company  street  attests 
their  industry.  The  only  man  who  has  rested  a  moment  during  the  day  is  the 
stranger  driver  who  has  brought  his  team  to  help.    He  has  been  feted  and 
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treated  and  made  much  of,  until  by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  start  for  home  he 
is  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  biggest  man,  himself  or  the  corps 
quartermaster. 

On  the  third  day  these  decorations  are  put  up.  Each  company  street  is 
covered  completely,  if  possible,  with  a  bower  of  green  branches ;  but  some- 
times the  material  only  suffices  to  build,^  wide  arbor  of  green  above  the  tent 
doors  on  each  side  of  the  street.  These  arbors  are  generally  all  of  a  uniform 
style  of  right-angled  architecture,  and  the  effect  would  be  a  little  monotonous 
were  it  not  for  certain  glimpses  of  private  decorations  that  crop  up  before  the 
doors  of  ambitious  sergeants,  sesthetic  corporals  and  tasteful  privates,  and  the 
ornate  development  of  decorative  talent  in  front  of  the  captain's  tent. 

This  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  point  of  attraction,  and  the  labor  of 
love  and  latitude  of  greens  bestowed  upon  it  under  the  combined  architectural 
talent  of  the  whole  company  generally  produces  an  effect  as  astonishing  as  it 
is  elaborate. 

The  camp  being  decorated  the  regiment  is  "at  home^'  to  receive  visitors 
which  it  treats  with  a  princely  HberaJity  of  cake  and  commissary,  and  asks 
only  that  their  unbiased  verdict  shall  be  that  the  decorations  of  this  particular 
camp  are,  by  all  odds,  the  most  profuse,  tasteful  and  appropriate  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  work  being  now  duly  accompUshed,  and  dedicated  with  the  approval 
of  the  neighbors  from  all  the  camps  around,  who  have  gone  away  with  their 
hearts  filled  with  envy,  and  their  heads  filled  with  projects  to  beat  the  whole 
thing,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  await  the  arrival  of  the  dignitary  in 
whose  honor  all  this  fuss  and  feathers  is  put  on,  and  without  whose  presence 
and  admiration  it  can  never  be  regai*ded  as  a  perfect  work. 

The  chances  are  numerously  per  cent  that  he  don't  come  at  all.  Then  there 
is  weeping  and  wailing  and  much  hearty  objurgation  in  forcible  army  words  of 
the  object  of  distinguished  honor  who  declines  or  objects  to  be  thus  honored. 

We  have  even  now  in  our  mind's  eye  such  a  result  as  it  occurred  in  the 
camp  of  the  23d  Penn.  Vols.,  in  the  Fall  of  1863,  at  Carter's  Church,  near  War- 
renton,  Va.  The  First  Jersey  Brigade  had  lent  its  wagons,  and  several  days 
before  the  camp  adornment  had  been  completed  in  a  style  of  the  highest  army 
magnificence.  It  was  annoimced  that  on  a  certain  day  Gov.  Curtin  would 
visit  the  camp,  and,  after  presenting  the  regiment  with  a  set  of  colors,  would 
spend  the  evening. 

What  this  spending  the  evening  meant  did  not  seem  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood at  regimental  headquarters.  Col.  Glenn,  however,  removed  the  difficulty 
by  deciding  that  it  clearly  indicated  that  the  old  man  would  not  object  to  a 
little  "jamboree,"  after  the  arduous  duties  of  presentation.  This  translation 
was  readily  accepted  and  measures  for  its  perfection  at  once  set  on  foot.  Each 
officer  subscribed  five  dollars  to  a  general  entertainment  fund,  and  all  added 
a  hearty  asservation  that  "  this  isn't  goin*  to  be  no  commissary  or  sutlers' 
oyster  banquet  if  it  busts  every  shoulder-strap  in  the  line  or  staff." 
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Each  officer  appointed  himself  a  foraging  committee,  and  those  who 
didn't  have  horses  borrowed  them  and  had  raids  all  over  the  country  in  search 
of  delicacies  for  the  table.  The  adjutant,  chaplain  and  surgeon  with  their  or- 
derhes  made  a  whole  day^s  journey  inside  the  enemy^s  lines  and  were  fired 
upon  by  his  pickets,  which  they  always  claimed  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  driven  off  before  they  could  pay  for  the  six  chickens  and  the  setting 
goose  with  which  they  returned  to  camp. 

The  colonel  and  quartermaster  appointed  themselves  a  committee  on 
liquors  and  music  They  visited  the  sutlers*  grand  camp  at  Warrenton,  and 
purchased  by  sample  until  they  could  not  tell  hock  from  huckleberry,  and  on 
their  way  home  called  at  every  brigade  headquarters  they  could  reach  and  in- 
vited the  band  attached  thereto  to  be  present.  They  also  invited  the  generals 
and  their  staffs. 

The  major  instituted  a  search  for  cooks,  and  succeeded  in  borrowing  a 
couple  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  army.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that 
provisions  and  hquors  enough  were  accumulated  to  feed  a  multitude. 

And  yet  those  officers  were  not  happy. 

At  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle  presentation  to  Qen.  Sedgwick  about  a 
month  before,  an  immense  bowl  of  Boman  punch  had  been  a  feature  of  the 
entertainment,  the  punch-bowl  being  a  promoted  washtub.  If  that  Head- 
quarters could  have  Roman  punch,  they  would.  But  no  one  knew  how  to 
make  it.  Hence  there  was  tribulation.  The  quartermaster  breveted  an  empty 
whiskey-barrel,  minus  one  head,  into  a  punch  bowl ;  but  there  his  talents  ceased 
to  act.  There  were  plenty  of  officers  who  were  vnlling  to  testify  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  beverage,  but  their  knowledge  went  no  further.  A  bright 
idea  struck  Surgeon  Roller: 

"Search  the  regiment  for  a  retired  saloon-keeper  or  an  ex-bartender." 

The  fiat  went  forth  for  all  the  saloon-keepers  and  bartenders  to  report 
to  the  colonel's  quarters  for  extra  duty.  No  one  reported.  In  fact,  the  idea 
met  with  open  derision  from  the  rank  and  file,  to  which  Sergeant  Peddel  gave 
eiqpression  in  the  pertinent  remark : 

"What  in  thunder  does  the  colonel  think  any  fellow  would  be  doing  in 
the  army  these  times  who  knows  how  to  tend  bar  or  keep  one?*' 

They  had  bi-andy,  gin,  Scotch  whiskey,  ale,  lager-beer,  champagne,  sutler's 
port  wine,  conmiissary  whiskey,  lemons  and  sugar,  and  yet  they  were  stuck. 
In  the  midst  of  the  trouble  it  was  discovered  that  over  in  the  6th  Maine  there 
was  an  eminent  bartender  who  had  been  tunned  out  of  employment  and  into 
the  army  by  the  law  of  his  State,  which  forbids  a  poor  man  selling  whiskey. 

An  express  was  at  once  sent  to  borrow  him.  His  name  was  Pettingill, 
and  he  was  in  the  guard  house  for  getting  drunkand  holding  a  revival  meeting 
in  opposition  to  the  chaplain.  His  colonel,  however,  agreed  to  release  him  as 
an  accommodation  to  the  officers  of  the  23d,  and  he  was  sent  over  under  a 
guard  of  honor.  He  was  shown  the  stock  of  Uquors,  and  after  Hberally 
sampling  them,  ordered  the  punch  bowl  (whiskey  barrel)  to  be  half-filled  with 
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its  original  contents.  Then  lie  put  in  five  gallons  of  brandy,  half  a  gallon  of 
port  wine,  ten  pounds  of  sugar  five  dozen  lemons,  and  stirred  it  up.  Then  he 
added  a  couple  of  gallons  of  ale  and  half  a  gallon  of  gin.  Their  he  tasted  it 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and  turning  to  the  lookers-on,  remarked : 

"  Dum  ef  I  don't  make  'em  a  punch  that'll  make  their  eyes  bung  out.'' 
And  he  gazed  around  the  tent  as  though  looking  for  something. 

"What  is  it,  old  man?    Miss  anything?" 

"  Where's  your  arrack?" 

"  Arrack  ?    Wliat's  arrack  ?" 

"  To  flavor  the  punch,  of  course.  Where  is  it?  I'm  ready  for  it  now  in 
a  minute." 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other  blankly ;  but  the  colonel  remembered 
that  he  had  seen  some  bottles  labeled  "  Arrack  "  in  Bill  Rutser's  sutler  store  at 
Warrenton,  and  in  a  twinkling  a  couple  of  officers  were  off  with  the  speed  of 
anxiety  after  the  needed  ingredient.  They  had  forgot  to  ask  Pettingill  how 
much  he  wanted,  and  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  too  late  to  turn 
back.  They  bought  half-a-dozen  bottles,  and  returned  to  find  that  Pettingill 
had  filled  the  punch-bowl  within  two  inches  of  the  top  with  whiskey,  tasting 
it  with  the  remark : 

"Thazalrigh' ;  shoon  ash  'rack  comesh  dump'er  in." 

Then  he  laid  down  and  went  peacefully  to  sleep  beside  the  result  of  his 
genius. 

Without  hesitation  the  half  dozen  of  arrack  was  dumped  in,  and  the 
officers,  after  posting  a  guard,  retired  to  their  quarters  to  prepare  for  the 
guests. 

The  evening  came  on,  and  with  it  the  band  from  brigade  headquarters, 
which  played  "  My  Mary  Ann,"  and  was  followed  by  a  Massachusetts  band 
with  "  John  Brown's  Body."  Gen.  Hdwe  and  staff  appeared,  and  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  6th  cavalry-  band  moimted  and  playing  "Dixie."  More 
brigade  and  division  staffs  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Sixth  and  Second 
Corps,  and  each  was  preceded  and  followed  by  its  band,  until  at  least  twenty 
musical  horrors  were  in  full  blast  in  front  of  headquarters,  each  refusing  to 
stop  as  long  as  any  other  band  dared  utter  a  toot ;  and  the  din  was  only 
quieted  by  capturing  the  whole  musical  mob  and  filling  them  up  with 
whiskey." 

In  the  meantime  the  23d  men  were  looking  out  anxiously  toward  the 
Warrenton  road  for  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  guest ;  but  the  darkness 
came  down,  and  the  bonfies  were  Ut,  and  night  closed  in  over  the  scene,  when 
at  length  the  messenger  returned  from  the  railroad  and  reported: 

"  The  blamed  old  fool  didn't  come  again.     Give  us  a  drink." 

Then  Col.  Glenn  said  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  guests  present,  and 
proposed  that  all  hands  should  proceed  to  enjoy  themselves  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  without  regard  to  Andy  Curtin  or  any  other  governor  in  or 
out   of  existence.     The   party   at  once  proceeded  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
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really  excellent  banquet,  after  which  several  prominent  officers  made  short 
speeches  after  the  "  Glory  unto  me,  Jim  Johnson  "  style,  and  the  Boman  punch 
was  broached.  The  beverage  was  handed  around  by  the  teacupful,  with  the 
remark: 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  get  outside  of  it.  There  ain't  a  headache  in  a  barrel 
of  it,  and  it's  very  soothin' ;  the  man  that  made  it  has  been  asleep  since  four 
o'clock," 

And  they  did  drink  of  the  punch  like  good  men  and  true,  and  made  re- 
marks complimentary  with  regard  to  quality  and  quantity.  Some  thought 
it  tasted  Uke  a  torchlight  procession  with  too  many  Chinese  lanterns  and 
fireworks  in  it;  but  such  adverse  criticisms  were  frowned  down  as  attribut- 
able to  a  depraved  taste.  Then  they  drank  some  more  and  made  more 
speeches,  and  swore  eternal  friendship  to  each  other,  and  had  a  general  high 
old  time  until  all  hours  in  the  morning,  when  the  punch  was  all  gone 
and  everybody  so  full  of  friendship  and  patriotism  that  they  couldn't  tell  their 
own  horses  when  they  saw  them  and  wouldn't  believe  their  own  orderlies.  The 
next  morning  all  the  country  for  three  miles  around  was  sprinkled  with 
demoralized  musicians,  hugging  decapitated  brass  horns,  hurrahing  for  "  Th' 
Twenzy-shird  Pennshylvolleyvaneyteers,"  and  several  dozen  tents  over  the 
same  area  contained  officers  pressing  feverish  hands  to  heads  that  threatened 
to  burst,  and  crying  in  their  agony : 

"  Oh  perdition  catch  that  23d  punch !     Will  I  never  get  sober  ?  " 

There  was  none  to  tell  whether  the  number  had  reference  to  the  quality 
or  to  the  regiment. 


■M»  m  ♦»<■ 


RAW  CAPTAINS. 


A  raw  captain  of  one  of  the  rural  companies  of  Ohio  volunteers  marched 
his  men  into  the  long  narrow  mess-booth  for  the  first  time,  under  somewhat 
peculiar  circimistances.  After  dinner,  feeling  anxious  to  bring  them  out  in 
military  order,  and  thinking  it  wrong  to  have  the  left  in  front  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  ordered  the  seperate  ranks  to  countermarch  where  there  was 
not  room  to  execute  the  movement.  The  result,  of  course,  was  great  confusion. 
The  captain  raved,  swore,  and  commanded  impossible  things.  Besult,  still 
greater  confusion.  At  last  the  men  poured  out  of  the  doors  pell-mell  like 
sheep.  The  disgusted  captain,  placing  his  back  against  a  tree,  shouted  the 
only  conunand  they  could  obey  thus :  "  Any  way  you  please,  hang  you — 
Mabch!  "  About  as  laughable  an  incident  occured  in  the  case  of  another  cap- 
tain (formerly  a  railroad  conductor,)  who  was  drilling  a  squad,  and  while 
marching  them  by  flank  turned  to  speak  to  a  friend  for  a  moment.  On  look- 
ing again  toward  his  squad  he  saw  they  were  in  the  act  of  'butting  up '  against 
a  fence.  In  his  hurry  to  halt  them  he  cried  out — ^true  to  his  former  calling — 
"  Down  brakes !     down  brakes  I " 
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INTEKESTING  INCIDENTS  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  A 

BRILLIANT  SOLDIER— AN  INCIDENT  FROM  THE 

CONFEDERATE  SIDE. 


HE  night  before  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  the  "smter 
of  these  lines  slept  on  the  same  blanket  between  CoL 
Lee  Stafford,  of  the  9th  Louisiana,  and  Major  Bob 
Wheat,  of  the  famous  Tiger  Battalion.  Col.  Billy  Peck 
was  lying  near  by — his  huge  form  (six  feet  seven,  and  300 
poimds  avordupois) — ^took  a  whole  blanket  to  itself. 
And  Eagan,  our  faithful  surgeon,  and  other  noble  spirits, 
were  also  of  our  special  little  group  that  night  in  the 
^  pines  of  the  Chickahominy. 

Wheat  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Stafford 
and  Peck,  and  he  usually  so  managed  it  that  his  battalion 
marched  and  camped  near  Stafford's  regiment,  so  that 
he  might  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  company  of  his 
^w^^-^  -  4-  dear  friends.     Indeed,  he  had  begun  to  mess  with  them, 

^^  live  with  them — and  noble  fellows,  well  worthy  of  him 

they  were.  Peck  miraculously  survived  the  war.  Stafford  became  Brigadier 
General,  to  fall  two  years  afterwards  in  the  Wilderness,  "while  leading  his 
men,"  to  use  the  words  of  Gen  Lee,  "with  his  usual  conspicuous  valor." 

Yes,  Stafford  was  a  fine  specimen  of  man,  and  a  natural-bom  soldier.  He 
had  had  no  military  training,  but  he  had  the  miHtary  instinct,  and  what  is 
called,  in  latter-day  parlance  personal  magnetism  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  There  was  a  powerful  attraction  about  Stafford.  Once  one  came  to 
know  him  it  was  hard  to  keep  from  loving  him.  And  Wheat  did  love  Stafford 
passionately. 

For  some  days,  as  wo  were  coming  down  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the 
scene  of  recent  bloody  work  with  Banks,  Fremont  and  Shields,  poor  Wheat 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  be  killed  in  the  next  fight.  The  idea  was 
everlastingly  haunting  him,  and  he  begged  his  intimate  friends  to  see  that  he 
was  buried  just  where  he  fell ! 

Jackson  was  making  his  skillful  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's  right — 
turning  and  doubling  up  McClellan— division  after  division.  The  great  battle 
of  the  campaign  was  imminent.  We  could  feel  it  in  the  air.  No  battle  orders 
were  needed  to  tell  us  of  the  situation.  The  anxious  look  and  repressed 
excitement  in  every  face,  wdth  the  peculiar  stillness  before  a  battle,  like  the 
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lull  before  a  storm,  foretold  the  fury  and  carnage  soon  to  burst  forth.  Such 
was  the  quiet,  awful  solenmity  the  night  before  the  battle  in  the  pines  of  the 
Ghickahominy. 

Wheat  awoke  early  in  the  morning  and  aroused  us  up  to  hear  what  he 
called  the  ration  for  the  day.  He  had  been  brought  up  religiously.  His 
father  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  his  mother  pious,  tender,  refined. 
She  had  given  her  heroic  son  a  book  of  daily  devotions  for  the  year,  and  had 
made  him  promise  to  read  it  daily.  He  kept  his  promise.  His  mother  and 
his  prayers  were  Bob  Wheat's  first  thoughts  on  that  eventful  morning;  and 
as  he  read  his  morning's  devotions  for  that  27th  day  of  June,  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  sacred  words  that  fitted  the  day  of  battle  so  well  that  he  must 
wake  us  up,  though  sleeping  so  soundly  and  sweetly,  to  hear  what  he  called 
'Hhe  ration  of  the  day."  After  he  had  finished  his  reading  he  began  to  speak 
of  his  mother,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  his  manly  cheeks. 

Soon  we  had  made  our  hasty  breakfast  of  hard-tack  and  com  coffee,  and 
the  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  what  we  all  felt  would  be  earnest  work  in  a 
few  short  hours.  Wheat's  battalion  having  its  usual  position,  marching  next 
to  Stafford's  9th  Louisiana.  Wheat,  in  person,  was  riding  vnih  us.  And,  as 
the  morning  wore  on,  our  dear  major,  for  we  had  come  to  love  him  dearly, 
would  read  from  the  little  book  his  mother  gave  him,  or  repeat  to  us  from 
memory  his  ration  for  the  day,  and  think  and  talk  of  his  mother  so  affec- 
tionately— ^that  he  was  never  to  see  her  again,  and  cry  like  a  little  child.  And 
then,  for  a  time,  he  would  think  of  the  battle  soon  to  rage,  and  praise  his 
little  battalion  and  boast  of  what  he  knew  it  would  do  in  the  fight. 

So  passed  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  when  Jackson  in  his  quiet  way  sent 
Httle  Willis,  his  aid,  to  present  his  compliments  to  Qen  Ewell,  our  division 
commander,  and  request  him  to  file  off  to  the  left  and  take  the  road  to  Cold 
Harbor! 

This  seemed  to  be  Jackson's  only  order  to  bring  on  the  fight.  About 
2  p.  M.  he  got  well  hold  of  McClellan.  Fitz  John  Porter  and  Sykes,  with  the 
United  States  regulars  and  hosts  of  brave  men  of  the  North,  were  in  strong 
position  and  eager  to  receive  us.     Everything  was  got  ready  for  the  onset. 

Calhoun  and  Webster  had  discussed  States'  rights  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  years  before — ^with  words.  Lee  and  McClellan  were 
about  to  discuss  it  again,  but  more  seriously  this  time,  with  arms.  And  who 
that  heard  the  deafening  roar  of  those  60,000  muskets  all  that  long,  hot, 
sultry  Summer's  evening,  and  the  screaming  shot  and  shell,  flying  thick  and 
bursting,  and  saw  the  ground  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  man  and 
beast ;  who  that  heard  all  that  with  his  own  ears  and  ^aw  it  all  with  his  own 
eyes,  can  forget  Gaines'  Mill  ?  Waterloo,  at  the  Hougomont  gate,  nor  Wagram 
at  the  death  angle,  where  Bonaparte,  all  absorbed  in  the  momentous  issue,  sat 
his  white  Arabian  like  as  in  an  arm  chair,  was  not  more  furious,  and  the 
student  of  military  history  may  well  ask:  Could  even  the  great  Napoleon  or 
the  Iron  Duke  have  stood  against  the  "  Stonewall "  that  day? 
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But  what  of  Major  Wheat  ?  Wheat  now,  if  he  longer  thought  of  his  rar 
tions  for  the  day,  and  his  mother,  and  his  prayers,  kept  it  all  to  himself.  He 
was  all  fight  now — and  a  magnificent  battle  figure  he  was — ^his  commanding 
form,  handsome  as  a  beautiful  woman,  and  mounted  on  Billy  Pecks  large 
cream-colored  horse  I  Never  shall  I  forget  when  riding  near  him,  just  as  he 
was  going  into  battle  he  called  out  in  his  loud,  musical  voice,  and  pointing  to 
his  Httle  battalion — all  that  was  left  of  it  after  Manassas  and  the  valley — 
"  Look,  Major,  at  my  Louisiana  planters  I  Pd  like  to  see  any  5,000  cursed 
button-makers  stand  before  them  to  day ! " 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  poor  Wheat  in  life.  It  was  Jackson's  way  to 
hurl  his  men,  brigade  after  brigade,  in  rapid  succession  on  the  weak  points  of 
the  enemy's  lines  until  they  gave  way  or  he  had  pounded  the  life  out  of  them. 
Already  on  the  key-point  of  McClellan's  position  a  Georgia  brigade  and  then  a 
Virginia  brigade  had  been  dashed  to  pieces.  It  now  came  the  turn  of  our 
Louisiana  brigade  to  go  in,  to  meet  a  like  fate — ^repulsed  with  fearful  loss, 
glorious  old  white-haired  Seymour  falling  at  our  head,  the  point  finally  to  be 
taken  by  Hood  and  his  gallant  Texans. 

Wheat,  mortified  and  mad  at  the  check  of  his  battalion,  rode  forward  to 
observe  the  enemy  more  closely.  Himself  and  horse  was  too  good  a  mark  for 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters ;  in  fact,  the  finest  mark  they  had  that  day ;  rider 
and  horse  both  went  down — a  minnie  ball  furring  the  glazed  front  of  his  red 
kept  struck  him  just  over  his  piercing  black  eye  and  went  crashing  through 
his  brain.  There  he  lay  during  the  battle  and  the  night,  with  many  a  soldier's 
tear  shed  over  him — ^just  where  he  fell. 

The  death  of  Major  Wheat  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Army  and  to  his  friends, 
and  it  was  the  last  of  his  battalion  as  an  organized  body.  His  '^  Louisiana 
Planters,"  as  he  used  playfully  to  call  them,  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Bishop's  company  from  Catahoula,  anything  but  planters.  They  were  recruited 
mainly  from  the  levee  in  New  Orleans — some  were  from  the  prisons  of  that 
city — one  of  his  captains,  indeed,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them,  too,  had  served 
his  time  in  the  penitentiary  for  killing  his  fellow  man — and  it  required  the  iron 
hand  of  discipline,  tempered  with  fatherly  kindness,  to  make  soldiers  of  them. 
Wheat  nad  those  two  good  qualities  of  a  commander  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  men  loved  him — and  they  feared  him.  He  had  much  experience  with  men 
and  with  armies — a  soldier  boy  in  the  Mexican  war,  with  Walker  in  Nicara^a, 
a  staff  officer  of  GhuibaJdi,  and  afterwards  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Mexican 
army — and  the  power  or  spell  he  had  over  his  men  was  truly  wonderful. 

The  first  I  knew  of  his  death,  I  saw  one  of  the  Tigers  breakiag  away 
from  the  front  and  crying  bitterly.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  The 
fellow  sobbed  out: 

"  They  have  killed  the  old  Major,  and  I  am  going  home.''  And  away  he 
went,  and  Gaines'  Mill  was  the  last  battle  of  the  famous  Tiger  Battalion  in 
our  Confederate  war.  G^n.  Taylor  tried  to  reorganize  it,  and  failed.  Officers 
and  men  scattered  and  joined  other  commands. 
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Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to  pay  my  last  earthly  duty  to  my  noble 
friend — ^to  bury  him  just  where  he  fell.  When  I  reached  the  spot  I  foimd  one 
of  "Wheat's  captains,  Sam  Dushane,  with  three  or  four  "  Tigers  "  already  there. 
They  had  already  begun  the  buiial,  and  were  working  hurriedly.  It  was  no 
time  for  ceremony  or  delay.  Jackson  was  moving,  and  we  had  no  business 
away  from  our  commands— even  to  bury  the  dead.  Soon  we  had  finished  and 
marked  the  grave.  Dushane  then  turned  to  me  and  said,  ^'jVIajor,  please 
pray."  "No,  Captain,"  I  repHed,  "you  can  do  that  better  than  I  can."  And 
with,  "Well,  if  I  must,  here  goes  it,  kneel  down,  boys!"  we  did  kneel  down 
around  the  grave  of  poor  Wheat — ^Dushane,  the  four  "  Tigers  "  and  I.  And 
never,  before  or  since,  have  I  heard  such  a  prayer — so  short,  so  telling — coming 
straight  out  from  the  big,  warm  heart  of  a  soldier  commending  the  spirit  of 
his  beloved  commander  and  friend  to  the  tender  mercies  of  God. 

In  listening  to  that  prayer  I  learned  a  new  lesson  in  rchgion  and  human 
nature.  Here  was  a  captain  himself  a  wicked  man,  as  the  world  would  say,  of 
a  battalion  notoriously  the  wildest  and  wickedest  in  the  whole  army,  recruited 
in  great  part  from  the  prisons  of  New  Orleans,  actually  touching  the  Christian 
quick  in  me  more  sensitively  than  I  had  ever  felt  it  before,  and  iuspiring  me 
with  more  love  for  my  fellow-man  I 

Is  it  that  all  men,  the  so-called  good  and  the  so-called  bad,  are  really  the  same, 
and  need  but  the  occasion  to  make  them  demon  or  human,  sinner  or  saint? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  morning  of  Gaines^  Mill,  when  Bob  Wheat  called 
us  to  prayer,  and  from  the  morning  after  the  battle,  when  the  rough  soldier^s 
hearty  prayer  went  up  to  Heaven  from  over  his  grave,  wafting  the  sweet 
incense  of  brotherly  love,  and  faith,  hope  and  charity,  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High,  I  have  had  a  higher  appreciation  of  my  fellow-man  and  a  bigger 
faith  in  my  God. 

All  men  may  not  be  good ;  but  none  are  wholly  bad.  And  there  are  times 
when  the  most  worldly  become  the  most  religious,  when  there  is  awakened  in 
every  human  being  the  God-like  spirit. 
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ERVE. 


JHAT  constitutes  nerve?  One  man  will  answer  tliat  it 
is  presence  of  mind ;  another  that  is  pluck ;  another 
that  it  is  being  cool  and  collected  in  an  emergency. 
It  is  none  of  these.  It  is  something  back  of  all  of 
them,  and  something  which  a  man  never  had  unless 
it  was  bom  in  him.  Instances  of  presence  of  mind 
were  met  with  every  day  in  the  army.  An  officer  put 
in  charge  of  foragers  or  on  a  reconnoissance  would 
be  suddenly  attacked.  Presence  of  mind  aided  him 
to  form  his  men  for  defense.  He  had  that  presence 
of  mind  even  though  his  face  was  white  as  flour  and 
his  chin  shaking.  Brave  men  were  common  enough 
in  the  ranks.  Call  for  men  to  face  certain  death  and 
a  hundred  privates  would  step  out  at  once ;  yet,  test  their  "nerve  "  and  they 
had  none.    - 

Among  two  or  three  cases  in  mind,  that  of  John  Melrose,  a  trooper  in  the 
6th  Michigan  Cavalry,  is  recalled.  He  was  an  undersized  quiet-spoken  man, 
and  he  had  that  wonderful  nerve  which  not  three  other  men  in  the  whole 
brigade  possessed.  While  acting  as  a  scout  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  he  was 
one  day  eating  dinner  at  a  farm-house,  when  in  walked  seven  Confederate 
soldiers.  They  knew  him  for  a  Union  scout,  and  he  knew  them  for  Con- 
federates. A  brave  man  would  have  made  a  rush  or  had  a  fight.  Melrose 
simply  looked  as  they  filed  in,  smiled  over  his  fix,  and  called  out : 

"  Say,  old  woman,  put  on  more  dinner  here,  and  we*ll  have  a  square  meal 
together!" 

"Tou  are  my  prisoner!"  said  the  Sergeant  of  the  squad,  as  he  ad- 
vanced. 

"Yes,  I  know  it,  but  Til  pay  for  a  dinner  for  you  and  your  men  just  the 
same !     Sit  right  down  and  make  yourselves  at  home." 

Hia  nerve  upset  the  soldiers,  and  after  a  moment  they  took  seats  at  the 
table,  forming  a  complete  circle  around  the  board.  As  soon  as  they  begun  to 
eat  he  began  to  think  of  escape.  It  was  Summer,  and  the  window  behind 
him  and  ten  feet  away  was  open.  If  he  stood  up  all  eyes  would  be  upon  hinij 
and  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room  would  not  be  thought  of. 

The  meal  was  about  half  finished,  and  captors  and  captive  were  chatting 
away  when  Melrose  suddenly  flung  himself  backward,  upset  his  chair  and 
boimded  through  the  vnndow.  The  soldiers  ran  out,  fired  at  and  pursued 
him,  but  he  made  good  his  escape. 

In  the  Luray  valley,  just  before  the  affair  known  as  the  Woodstock  races, 
Melrose  and  his  companion  fell  out  of  ranks  to  forage.   After  securing  a  supply 
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of  meat  they  pushed  on  after  the  column,  and  were  riding  at  a  gallop  when 
five  bushwackers,  well-mounted,  came  out  of  the  cross-road  about  twenty  rods 
ahead  of  them. 

"We  are  dead  men !"  said  the  scout's  companion,  as  they  came  to  a  halt. 

Looking  back  they  saw  four  more  bushwackers  climbing  the  fence  to 
take  a  position  on  the  highway.  Melrose  calmly  viewed  the  situation  and 
finally  said: 

"  We  shall  charge  them  I  Fall  in  behind  me  and  there  will  be  less  danger. 
Draw  your  sabre  and  strike  hard  T 

l^e  other  dared  not  try  it,  though  he  was  a  brave  man.  He,  therefore, 
kept  his  place  as  the  scout  dashed  forward.  Melrose  rode  straight  at  the  men 
with  drawn  sabre,  and  the  volley  they  fired  went  over  him.  He  struck  the 
line,  sabred  a  man  as  he  passed,  and  soon  rejoined  the  column.  His  com- 
panion was  never  heard  of  again,  probably  being  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

In  1864,  Melrose  and  three  other  foragers  were  captured  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  taken  to  a  small  encampment  and  the  four  placed  in  a  log  house 
under  guard  until  their  cases  could  be  disposed  of.  They  talked  the  situation 
over,  and  the  bravest  of  them  could  see  no  hope  of  escape.  Melrose  quietly 
listened  to  their  discouraging  remarks,  and  as  quietly  repHed  that  he  would  be 
inside  of  the  Union  lines  before  midnight.  There  was  a  circle  of  sentinels 
around  the  building,  which  had  but  one  door.  The  sentinels  paced  within  six 
feet  of  the  building,  and  the  one  in  front  could  see  the  prisoners  through  the 
doorway.  Melrose  said  that  if  all  would  rush  together  the  sentinels  would  be 
confused  and  either  hold  their  fire  or  fire  wild.  The  three  men  had  participated 
in  more  than  twenty  battles,  and  were  known  as  brave  fellows,  but  here  they 
wanted  nerve,  and  nerve  was  what  they  hadn't  got. 

"  Very  well — ^I  will  go  alone,"  was  the  quiet  announcement,  and  as  night 
came  on  Melrose  was  ready.  Standing  in  the  doorway  he  asked  the  sentinel 
what  time  it  was. 

"Tou  git  back  thar,  or  TU  shoot !"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Yes,  Tm  going  back,"  said  the  scout  and  he  dashed  upon  the  man,  hit  him 
a  stunning  blow,  and  made  for  the  woods.  He  had  to  run  across  an  open 
field  in  full  view  of  the  camp,  and  though  it  was  dusk,  he  could  be  seen  quite 
plainly  for  half  the  distance.  More  than  fifty  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and 
then  the  pursuit  began,  but  he  reached  the  woods  and  made  his  escape. 

He  was  one  day  scouting  up  the  valley,  having  on  a  mixed  imif  orm,  when 
he  suddenly  came  upon  two  ferocious-looking  guerillas  while  crossing  a  thick 
wood.  They  were  seated  on  a  log,  backs  to  him ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his 
steps  they  sprang  up  and  covered  him  with  their  carbines.  It  would  have  been 
bold  to  bolt,  and  take  the  chances  of  being  hit.  Melrose  never  slackened  his 
pace  nor  changed  countenance,  but  walked  directly  up  to  the  men  and  quietly 
said: 

"I  have  got  news  for  the  Oolonel,  and  I  want  you  both  to  go  along  and 
show  me  the  way." 
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"  Who  said  so  1 "  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"If  I  miss  the  way  there'll  be  a  row,  for  this  is  important  news,"  he 
aaswered. 

"Who  be  you?" 

"  Come  along  and  ask  the  Colonel." 

"Well,  we  ain't  going  to  tramp  dear  up  thar.  You  go  down  to  the  road, 
f oiler  it  for  a  mile,  and  when  you  come  to  the  old  log  stable  on  the  right  turn 
into  the  blind  road." 

"  Why  can't  one  of  you  come  along  ?  " 

"  Oh !  you  can't  miss  the  way.    We  are  watching  here  for  game." 

Melrose  slouched  off  in  a  lazy,  tired  manner.  He  had  got  about  fifty  feet 
when  he  heard  them  cock  their  guns.  He  did  not  turn  his  head  or  quicken 
his  pace. 

"  He's  a  Tank — shoot  him ! "  called  one  of  the  men ;  but  the  scout  walked 
on.  They  were  trying  him ;  but  he  had  the  nerve  of  a  Napoleon,  and  he  kept 
his  leisurely  pace  until  well  away  from  their  neighborhood. 


-M4-. 


A  STRANGE  DREAM  FULFILLED. 


Bey.  L.  W  Lewis,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  war,  published  in  the  Texas 
Christian  advocate,  relates  the  annexed  remarkable  instance  as  literally  true. 
The  battle  referred  to  was  that  of  Prairie  Grove,  in  Northwest  Arkansas, 
fought  December  7, 1862 : 

"  A  curious  fulfillment  of  a  dream  occurred  at  the  battle  under  my  own 
eye.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  Williams  had  told  a  dream  to  many  of  his 
fellow  soldiers,  some  of  whom  had  related  it  to  me  months  previous  to  the 
occurrence  which  I  now  relate.  He  dreamed  that  we  crossed  a  river,  marched 
over  a  mountain,  and  camped  near  a  church  located  in  a  wood  near  which  a 
terrible  battle  ensued,  and  in  a  charge  just  as  we  crossed  the  ravine  he  was 
shot  in  the  breast.  On  the  ever  memorable  7th  of  December,  1862,  as  we 
moved  at  double-quick  to  takeour  place  in  the  line  of  battle,  then  already  hotly  en- 
gaged, we  passed  Prairie  Grove  Church,  a  small  frame  building,  belonging  to  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.  I  was  riding  on  the  fiank  of  the  command,  and 
opposite  to  Williams,  as  we  came  in  view  of  the  house.  *  That  is  the  Church, 
Colonel,  I  saw  in  my  dream,'  said  he.  I  made  no  reply,  and  never  thought  of 
the  matter  again  until  in  the  evening.  We  had  broken  the  enemy's  line,  and 
were  in  full  pursuit  when  we  came  upon  a  dry  ravine  in  the  wood,  and 
Williams  said :  *  Just  on  the  other  side  of  the  hollow  I  was  shot  in  my  dream, 
and  I  will  stick  my  hat  under  my  shirt.'  Suiting  the  action  to  the  words  as 
he  ran  along,  he  doubled  it  up  and  cranuned  it  in  his  bosom.  Scarcely  had  he 
adjusted  it  before  a  minnie  ball  knocked  him  out  of  line.  Jumping  up 
quickly  he  pulled  out  his  hat  and  waved  it  over  his  head  and  shouted:  ^Pm 
all  right  I'  The  ball  raised  a  black  spot  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  just 
over  his  heart  and  dropped  into  his  shoe." 
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LOVES. 


HE  politican  who  received  an  appointment  into  the 
army  was  a  curiosity  when  he  came  down  to  the  front. 
He  did  not  pervade  military  circles  at  the  front  to  any 
serious  extent  until  about  the  Winter  of  1862.  Then 
he  commenced  to  get  appointed  as  special  aide-de-camp 
and  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  he 
would  come  down  to  the  front  with  more  cheek  than 
a  Government  mule. 

Colonel  Tolles  was  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the 
Left  Grand  Division,  Captain  W.  W.  Van  Ness  was 
the  Property  Quartermaster,  and  Lieutenants  Williams 
and  Cleedhan  were  the  executive  officers,  and  healthy 
old  executive  officers  they  were.  They  just  made 
_-^  Colonel  ToUes'  life  miserable  through  the  pranks  they 

^\5^  kicked  up,  and  the  scrapes  he  had  to  get  them  out  of, 

and  the  intercessions  he  had  to  make  with  General  Franklin,  General  Beynolds 
and  General  SedgwicL  There  was  no  particular  day  that  we  can  call  to  mind 
that  one  of  these  Lieutenants  was  not  in  trouble. 

Tolles,  Van  Ness  and  the  two  Lieutenants  messed  together.  Each  officer 
contributed  a  colored  servant,  and  was  supposed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  about 
$6  per  week  for  meals  at  all  hours — ^boarding,  washing  and  ironing.  If  we 
had  anything  to  eat  we  boarded  there  and  grumbled  at  the  fare.  If  the 
darkies  were  not  too  busy  we  got  our  shirts  washed,  if  we  had  any  to  wash ; 
but  the  ironing — ah!  yes,  the  ironing — ^many  of  our  boys  got  that  done  down 
on  the  front  line  with  a  spherical  case  shot,  or  a  three  inch  roimd  shot,  or  a 
whistling  minnie  ball  that  left  no  question  of  clean  or  smooth  shirts  to  be 
argued.  The  cold,  unsympathizing  moon  gazed  down  upon  their  graves  the 
next  night. 

"Yes,  poor  fellow  I  he  is  gone,"  the  comrades  said,  and  left  them  to  sleep, 
to  awake  before  that  bar  where  there  is  no  jury  to  be  set  up. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Left  Gbrand  Division  Headquarters  when* 
on  Feb.  28,  1863,  Col.  Tolles  stopped  in  front  of  Lieut.  Cleedhan's  tent,  and, 
in  his  bland  and  quiet  voice,  said; 
"Cleedhan?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  Capt.  Skinner,  of  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  a  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster,  and  has  just  reported  to  me  for  duty.  I  can*t  assign  him  yet, 
and  he  will  have  to  stay  and  mess  with  us  two  or  three  days.  Can  you  give 
him  bunk-room  in  your  tent  and  see  that  he  gets  something  to  eat  1 " 
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"Yes,  sir ;  I  wiH  look  to  it,  colonel.     Where  is  this  brand  new  captain?  " 

"Coming.  Don't  guy  the  poor  soul,  Cleedhan,  for  I  guess  he  is  a  very 
nice  kind  of  man." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  of  couise  not." 

That  caution  killed  the  whole  business.  Cleedhan  would  not  haye 
thought  of  guying  Skinner  or  any  person  else,  if  the  colonel  had  not  called  his 
attention  to  the  matter  or  the  diurkies  overheard  it. 

In  five  minutes  after  Colonel  ToUes  had  left  his  order  or  request — 
whichever  you  choose  to  call  it— Lieutenant  Cleedhan  was  sitting  down  in  his 
tent  making  out  a  detailed  statement  of  the  horses  in  the  Left  Grand  Division 
that  were  troubled  with  scratches,  corns  or  farcey.  Then  Charley,  his  old 
darkey,  came  to  the  fly  and  pompously  and  loudly  annoimced : 

"Captain  Skinner,  sah." 

"  Oh  I  ah  I  Captain,  how  do  you  do  ?  Very  glad  to  see  you,  Tm  sure. 
Sit  down.  Charley,  conf  oimd  it !  haven't  we  got  a  stool  or  the  edge  of  a  bunk 
somewhere  about  here  ?" 

"  Tes,  sah,"  answered  Charley.     "  Sit  right  down  here,  sah." 

And  he  sat  down  very  gingerly. 

There  he  was,  a  nice  looking  man  of  sandy  complexion,  with  an  immacu- 
late mustache,  a  dainty  manner,  a  plug  hat,  an  imported  umbrella,  a  pair  of 
Jouvin's  kid  gloves,  one  of  which  was  drawn  slightly  of  his  left  hand,  which  he 
rested  gently  on  the  nobby  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and  with  the  right  he 
fumbled  his  watch-ciiain  as  he  diffidently  observed: 

^*  Ah !  Lieutenant  Cleedhan,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Tou  are  bloody  right,  my  dear  fellow.  How  do  you  do  ?  Make  yourself 
at  home.     Here,  Charley,  bring  us  something?" 

Then  Cleedhan  took  a  look  at  the  new  man.  He  stood  about  six  feet  high, 
and  was  altogether  the  queerest-looking  specimen  that  the  Heutenant  had 
looked  at  in  the  last  two  years.    Cleedhan  said : 

"  Captain,  won't  you  have  some  breakfast  T  I  guess  Charley  has  something 
by  this  time." 

They  sat  down  at  the  table. 

"Ah  I  Mr.  Cleedhan,  have  you — ah  I  have  you— any  buttah?" 

"  Butter— butter,**  repeated  Cleedhan.  "Charley!  Charley  I"— and  you 
might  have  heard  his  voice  ring  halfway  across  the  headquarters— "Charley, 
where  in  blazes  is  the  butter?" 

This  question  referred  to  Cleedhan's  darkey,  but  the  other  colored  atten- 
dants of  the  mess  were  in  waiting  also,  and  the  response  was  varied  in  tone 
when  taken  up  as  follows : 

"Tes,  sah."    "Tes,  sah." 

"Tes,  sah."    "Tes,  saL" 

And  all  four  colored  boys  in  a  moment  stood  around  that  table  prepared 
to  testify  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  butter. 

"Boys,  Where's  the  butter?"  said  Cleedhan,  in  his  coldest  chest  tones. 
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''Beg  pardon,  lieutenant,"  said  old  Charley  Hood,  as  he  beamed  with  one 
eye  on  the  two  gentlemen  at  the  table,  which  consisted  of  a  stolen  cellar  door 
with  a  Sanitary  Commission  sheet  spread  over'it.  "  Beg  pardon,  sah,  but  de 
sutler  done  tole  me  he  had  no  moah  butta',  an'  afo'  de  Lor^  he  swoah  dat  ef 
you  didn't  come  up  dah  an'  pay  dat  ar  bill,  he'd  make  dis  poah  colored  man 
look  sick  de  nex'  time  he  come  to  dat  ar  tent." 

This  was  a  new  revelation  to  Skinner.  He  finished  his  breakfast  without 
butter,  and  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  tent.  Just  before  he  left  he  asked 
old  Charley: 

*'  How  much  do  I  owe  you,  sir,  for  my  meal  ?  Please  bring  out  my  urn* 
brella,  won't  you? — ^that's  a  good  fellow." 

Charley  went  into  the  back  tent  and  produced  the  umbrella. 

"Breakfast?" 

"Yes,  sir;  that  was  all  I  had." 

"Going  to  stay  over  night  with  us,  sah?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  I  will." 

"  Well,  sah,  den,  accordin'  to  de  rules  of  this  heah  hotel,  your  bill  am  just 
six  dollars." 

"Six  dollars?" 

"Yes,  sah." 

"There  is  your  money,  my  colored  friend,  but  rest  assured  Tm  not  going 
to  keep  this  hotel  any  longer." 

"Beg  youah  pardon,  sah  ;  but  I  nevah  knowed  dat  you  did  keep  it." 

"  No,  sir — ^no  sir ;  but  I  am  going  to  leave  it." 

"Bery  glad,  sah,  dat  you  ain't  agwine  to  tote  it  away  wid  you;  'cause  ef 
you  did,  I  done  got  no  odder  place  to  board." 

"  Sassy  nig,"  muttered  Skinner,  as  he  started  for  the  colonel's  tent. 

It  took  Capt.  Skinner  about  two  weeks  to  throw  away  his  kid  gloves,  his 
plug  hat  and  silk  umbrella  and  mount  his  uniform.  He  then  became  one  of 
the  most  hard-working,  prompt  and  efficient  officers  in  his  department,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  he  carried  honor  back  to  his  own  State,  as  did  also  many 
other  political  appointees  who  came  down  to  the  front  expecting  to  find  butter 
on  the  table  aud  milk  in  the  pitcher. 
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fATCHING    |HE     t|APTURE    ^F 


[ORT  ^C^LLISTER. 


N  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  December,  1864,  Gen  Howard, 
commanding  one  of  the  wings  of  Sherman's  grand  army 
in  Georgia,  relieved  Hazen's  second  division  of  the  fifteentl^ 
coi-ps,  by  a  pai-t  of  the  seventeenth,  and  threw  it  across 
the  Little  Ogeechee,  toward  the  great  Ogeechee,  with  the 
view  of  crossing  it  to  Ossabaw  island,  and  reducing  Fort 
McAllister,  which  held  the  river.  The  Confederates  had 
destroyed  King's  bridge,  across  the  great  Ogeechee,  and 
this  had  to  be  repaired.  Capt.  Reese,  topographical 
engineer  of  Howard's  staff,  with  the  IVIissonri  engineers, 
prepared  the  timber,  and  bridged  the  one  thousand  feet 
of  river  during  the  night ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  Hazen  crossed,  and  moved  toward  the  point  where 

Fort  McAllister  obstructed  the  river.     Kilpatiick,  in  the 

meantime,  had  moved  down  to  St.  Catherine's  Sound,  opened  communication 
with  the  fleet,  and  asked  permission  to  storm  Fort  McAllister ;  but  Sherman 
did  not  give  his  consent,  considering  it  questionable  whether  the  cavalry,  with 
its  poor  facilities  and  small  supply  of  artillery,  could  succeed. 

Hazen  made  his  arrangements  to  storm  the  Fort  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th ;  Gens.  Sherman  and  Howard  being  at  Cheroe's  rice  mill,  on  the  Ogee- 
chee, opposite  Fort  McAllister,  Sherman  was  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  surrounded 
by  his  staff  and  signal  officers,  Beckly  and  Cole,  waiting  to  communicate  with 
Hazen  on  the  island.  While  patiently  waiting  for  Hazen's  signals,  Sherman's 
keen  eye  detected  smoke  in  the  horizon  seaward.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
received  no  intelligence  from  the  fleet.  In  a  moment  the  countenance  of  the 
bronzed  chieftain  lightened  up,  and  he  exclaimed: 
"  Look,  Howard,  there  is  the  gunboat  I " 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  vessel  now  became  visible,  yet  no  signal  from 
the  fleet  or  Hazen.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  the  guns  of  the  Fort  opened 
simultaneously,  with  puffs  of  smoke  that  rose  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
Fort,  showing  that  Hazen's  skirmishers  had  opened.  A  moment  after,  Hazen 
signaled — 

"  I  have  invested  the  Fort,  and  will  assault  immediately."  At  this  mo- 
ment, Beckley  annoimces,  "  A  signal  from  the  gunboat."  All  eyes  are  turned 
from  the  Fort  to  the  gimboat  that  is  coming  to  their  asistance  with  news  from 
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home.  A  few  messages  pass,  which  apprise  Sherman  that  Foster  and  Dahlgren 
are  within  speaking  distance.     The  gunboat  now  halts  and  asks — 

"  Can  we  run  up  ?    Is  Fort  McAlHster  ours?" 

"  No,"  is  the  reply ;  "Hazen  is  just  ready  to  storm  it.     Can  you  assist?" 

"Yes,"  is  the  reply.     "What  will  you  have  us  do  ?" 

But  before  Sherman  can  reply  to  Dahlgren  the  th\mders  of  the  Fort  are 
heard,  and  the  low  sound  of  small  arms  is  borne  across  the  three  miles  of 
marsh  and  river.  Field  glasses  are  opened,  and,  sitting  flat  upon  the  roof,  the 
hero  of  Atlanta  gazes  away  off  to  the  Fort.  "  There  they  go,  grandly — ^not  a 
waver,"  he  remarks. 

Twenty  seconds  pass,  and  again  he  exclaims — 

"See  that  flag  in  the  advance,  Howard;  how  steadily  it  moves ;  not  a 
man  falters.  *  *  There  they  go  still;  see  the  roll  of  musketry.  Grand, 
grand!" 

Still  he  strained  his  eyes,  and  a  moment  after  spoke,  without  raising  his 
eyes— 

"That  flag  goes  forward;  there  is  no  flinching  there."  A  pause  for  a 
minute. 

"Look!"  he  exclaims,  "it  has  halted.  They  waver — ^nol  it's  the  parapet! 
There  they  go  again ;  now  they  scale  it ;  some  are  over.  Look  I  there's  a  flag 
on  the  works !     Another,  another.     It  is  ours  I     The  Fort's  ours !" 

The  glass  dropped  by  his  side  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  joy  of  the  great 
leader  at  the  possession  of  the  river  and  the  opening  of  the  roads  to  his  new 
base  burst  forth  in  words : 

"As  the  old  darkey  remarked,  dis  chile  don't  sleep  dis  night !"  and  turning 
to  one  of  his  aids.  Captain  Audenried,  he  remarked,  "  Have  a  boat  for  me  at 
once ;  I  must  go  there !" — ^pointing  to  the  Fort,  from  which  half  a  dozen  battle- 
flags  floated  grandly  in  the  sunset. 

And  well  might  WiUiam  Tecumseh  Sherman  rejoice,  for  here,  as  the 
setting  sun  went  down  on  Fort  McAllister  reduced,  and  kissed  a  fond  good- 
night to  the  starry  banner,  Sherman  witnessed  the  culmination  of  all  his  plans 
and  marches,  that  had  involved  such  desperate  resistance  and  risk — ^the  open- 
ing up  of  a  new  and  shorter  route  to  his  base.  Here,  at  s\mset,  on  the  mem- 
orable 13th  of  December,  the  dark  waters  of  the  Gbreat  Ogeechee  bore  vdtness 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  made  with  his  iron  heroes  at  Atlanta,  twenty- 
nine  days  before,  to  lead  them  victorious  to  a  new  base. 
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BY  COL.  HORATIO  C.  KING. 


GIVE  the  following  anecdote  as  related  to  me  by  an  officer 
of  engineers  who  heard  it  from  Major  Michie,  of  TJ.  S. 
Engineers  now  stationed  at  West  Point,  as  an  incident  in 
his  own  personal  experience,  and  I  beheve  it  has  never  been 
printed. 

Ihiring  the  digging  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  Gap 
Canal,  the  blessings  of  which  the  State  of  Virginia  is  now 
enjoying,  Major,  then  General  Michie,  was  engineer  in 
charge.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  withheld  at 
the  last  moment  by  the  failure  of  the  explosion  to  complete 
the  work  at  the  end  covered  by  the  rebel  guns. 

The  tools  used  were  collected  and  put  in  charge  of  an 
old  Setgeant  of  the  regular  army  who  had  been  twenty-three 
years  in  the  service,  and  Gen  Michie  came  North.  During 
his  absence  the  Sergeant  was  arrested,  tried  for  murder,  found  guilty  on  dr- 
cumatantial  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

The  evidence  showed  that  upon  a  certain  date  the  Sergeant  had  delivered 
to  the  depot  Quartermaster  for  shipment  North,  an  ordinary  oblong  box  such 
as  was  used  by  the  Ordnance  Deparment  for  packing  muskets  leaving  the 
address  of  a  person  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  with  the  Quartermaster 
to  be  put  on  the  box.  Witnesses  testified  that  he  seemed  very  nervous  and 
agitated,  and  left  very  hastily  aftec  his  errand  was  done.  It  was  also  in 
evidence  that  the  box  attracted  flies. 

It  was  forwarded  to  Springfield  where  it  was  not  called  for,  and  no  one 
answering  to  the  address  could  be  f oimd  in  that  city.  An  offensive  odor 
attracted  particular  attention  to  the  box  which,  on  being  opened,  was  found 
to  contain  the  dead  body  of  a  man  in  citizen's  dress.  The  shipment  was 
traced  back  to  the  sender,  and  although  the  corpse  was  not  identified  the 
Sergeant  was  tried  and  convicted  as  stated,  he  failing  to  make  any  satisfactory 
explanation  or  defence. 

Upon  Gen.  Michie's  return  he  called  on  the  Sergeant  and  urged  hin^  to 
make  a  full  and  unreserved  statement  of  the  matter  to  him.  The  old  soldier 
assured  him  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  of  what  seemed  to  him  a 
greater  crime,  for  during  his  absence  he  had  yielded  to  temptation  and  had 
violated  his  honor  as  a  soldier  by  betraying  his  trust  and  stealing.  His  story, 
in  brief,  was  that  he  had  a  brother,  a  farmer,  near  Springfield,  and  he  thought 
he  would  send  him  some  picks  and  shovels  from  the  number  which  he  knew 
had  not  been  counted  and  from  which  the  absence  of  a  few  would  not  be 
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noted.  That  he  had  packed  them  in  an  ordnance  box  and  delivered  them  to 
the  Quartermaster  in  the  manner  abreadj  stated.  That  mortified  and  over- 
^hehned  with  remorse  by  his  conduct  he  had  not  made  any  defense  to  the 
charge  of  murder,  feeling  that  he  deserved  to  die  and  that  he  could  never  hold 
up  his  head  again  when  the  truth  became  known. 

This  seemed  very  improbable  but  Gen.  Michie,  impressed  with  the 
earnestness  of  the  man,  commenced  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  sifting  it 
thoroughly. 

He  made  diligent  inquiry  if  any  one  who  had  died  about  the  time  this 
particular  corpse  was  shipped  had  been  thus  encased.  But  vdthout  success. 
Finally  he  heard  that  a  regiment  had  been  sent  away  at  that  time  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Adjutant  on  the  subject.  The  Adjutant  replied  that  the  father  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  was  on  a  visit  to  the  regiment.  That  he 
was  in  consumption  and  died  suddenly.  That  the  regiment  was  ordered  away 
the  same  day,  and,  there  being  no  time  to  manufacture  a  cofi&n  or  make  requisi- 
tion for  one,  they  had  placed  it  in  an  ordnance  box  and  sent  it  to  the  depot 
Quartermaster  to  be  forwarded  to  a  given  address  in  Pennsylvania. 

Here  was  a  clue  which  the  general  promptly  followed  up,  and,  going  to  the 
town  named,  learned  that  such  a  box  had  been  received  at  the  time  stated. 
That  for  obvious  reasons  the  case  was  not  opened;  a  funeral  was  had  and 
copious  tears  were  shed  when  the  box  and  contents  were  committed  to  the  grave. 

A  permit  was  speedily  procured,  the  grave  opened,  and  there  was  the 
evidence,  plain  and  incontrovertible,  of  the  Sergeant's  larceny,  and  of  the 
truth  of  his  story. 

The  depot  Quartermaster,  like  Buttercup  in  Pinafore,  ^<  had  mixed  those 
children  up  and  not  a  creature  knew  if 

The  old  Sergeant's  neck  was  saved  from  the  halter,  but  he  was  subse- 
quently tried  for  stealing  and  dishonors^ly  dismissed  from  the  service. 


i^  Mt  m  ♦M 


MISTOOK  HIS  RECKONING. 


'^  A  small  party  of  gentlemen  were  at  table  with  the  jovial  Captain  of  one 
of  the  steamers  running  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  when  the  Englishman, 
alluding  to  the  late  civil  war  in  this  country,  said  he  had  paid  the  States  a 
number  of  visits  when  it  cost  him  some  risk  to  do  so.  He  explained  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  a  blockade  runner,  and  he  became  quite  merry  while  showing 
how  he  had  dodged  the  Federal  cruisers  off  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  slipped  in 
and  out,  to  and  from  that  harbor,  five  times  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
war.  TVliile  on  the  sixth  trip  he  was  chased  ashore,  his  vessel  ruined,  and  he 
escaped  to  terra  firma  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder  over  his  steamer's  bow.  *0h,  it 
was  fun  I '  exclaimed  the  Oaptain ;  '  sometimes  they  plunked  it  into  me  pretty 
hot,  but  they  never  did  me  any  hurt  in  that  way.  Three  rows  of  cotton  bales 
make  a  pretty  safe  armor,  you  know.  He  then  mentioned  incidentally  that  a 
certain  sentinel  used  to  cause  him  the  most  trouble,  and  that  he  finally  deter- 
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mined  to  run  her  down  to  prevent  a  warning  signal  to  the  blockading  fleet. 
'  It  was  a  very  dark  night,'  continued  the  Captain,  *  and  I  was  sHpping  out 
close  in  shore,  when  that  miserable  cutter  showed  herself  in  front  of  me.' 
After  a  pause,  he  added,  *Well,  we  went  right  over  her;  she  didn't  signal 
anybody  that  night.'  'Was  your  steamer  the  Kate,  Captain!'  asked  a  very 
quiet  gentleman  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  *  Yes,'  was  the  somewhat  surprisd 
reply.  "  Well,  I  was  in  command  of  that  cutter,  and  you  didn't  run  me  down 
quite  so  much  as  you  think  you  did.'  A  laugh  at  the  Captain's  expense  fol- 
lowed this,  and  it  was  renewed  as  the  quiet  man  continued.  ^  And  I  was  on 
the  gunboat  that  chased  you  ashore.  The  Kate  wasn't  hurt  much,  either,  for 
we  got  her  off,  and  she  is  now  somewhere  about  New  York.'  No  one  was 
more  amused  at  the  turn  things  had  taken  than  the  Captain  himself,  and  a 
philosophical  remark  some  one  made  about  what  the  whirligig  of  time  may 
bring  about  was  lost  in  the  general  merriment. 


A  THRILLING  SCENE 


fB  a  writer :  It  was  at  a  mihtary  review,  held  in  Vienna,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

Not  far  from  thirty  thousand  cavalry  were  in  line.  A  Httle  child — ^a  girl 
— of  not  more  than  four  years,  standing  in  the  front  row  of  spectators,  either 
from  fright  or  some  other  cause,  rushed  out  into  the  open  field  just  as  a 
squadron  of  hussars  came  sweeping  around  from  the  main  body.  They  had 
made  the  detour  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the  Empress,  whose  carriage  was 
drawn  up  in  that  part  of  the  parade  ground.  Down  came  the  fiying  squadron, 
charging  at  a  mad  gallop— down  directly  upon  the  child.  The  mother  was 
paralyzed,  as  were  others,  for  there  could  be  no  rescue  from  the  line  of  spec- 
tators. The  Empress  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  for  the  child's  destruction 
seemed  inevitable— and  such  terrible  destruction — ^the  trampling  to  death  by  a 
thousand  iron  hoofs. 

I>irectly  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  was  the  Httle  one — another  instant 
must  seal  its  doom — ^when  a  stalwart  hussar,  who  was  in  the  front  line,  with- 
out slackening  his  speed  or  loosening  his  hold,  threw  himself  over  by  the  side 
of  his  horse's  neck,  seized  and  lifted  the  child,  and  placed  it  in  safety  upon 
his  saddle-bow ;  and  this  he  did  without  changing  his  pace,  or  breaking  the 
correct  allignment  of  the  squadron. 

Ten  thousand  voices  hailed  with  rapturous  applause  the  gallant  deed,  and 
other  thousands  applauded  when  they  knew.  Two  women  there  were  who 
could  only  sob  forth  their  gratitude  in  broken  accents — ^the  mother  and  the 
Empress. 

And  a  proud  and  happy  moment  must  it  have  been  for  the  hussar  when 
his  Emperor,  taking  from  his  own  breast  the  richly  enameled  cross  of  the 
Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  hung  it  upon  the  breast  of  his  brave  and  gallant 
trooper. 
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Ion  f  UT  So  f  LOWER'S  8n  MyI APA'S  SrAVE, 


C.  E.  L.  HOLMES. 


ITH  sable-draped  banner  and  slow  measured  tread 
The  flower-laden  ranks  pass  the  gates  of  the  dead. 
Aji  seeking  each  mound  where  a  comrade^s  form  rests, 
Leave  tear-bedewed  garlands  to  bloom  on  his  breast. 
Ended  at  last  is  the  labor  of  love; 
Once  more  through  the  gateway  the  saddened  lines 

move — 
A  wailing  of  anguish,  a  sobbing  of  grief, 
Falls  low  on  the  ear  of  the  battle-scarred  chief ; 
Close  crouched  by  the  portals,  a  sunny  haired  child 
Besought  him  in  accents  which  grief  rendered  wild: 

"  Oh  I  sir,  he  was  good,  and  they  say  he  died  brave- 
Why!  why!  did  you  pass  by  my  dear  papa's  grave? 
I  know  he  was  poor,  but  as  kind  and  as  true 
As  ever  marched  into  the  battle  with  you — 
TTift  grave  is  so  humble,  no  stone  marks  the  spot. 
Tou  may  not  have  seen  it.     Oh !  say  you  did  not  I 
For  my  poor  heart  will  break  if  you  knew  he  was  there, 
And  thought  him  too  lowly  your  offerings  to  share. 
He  didn^t  die  lowly — ^he  poured  his  heart's  blood, 
In  rich  crimsoned  streams,  from  the  top-crowning  sod 
Of  the  breastworks  which  stood  in  front  of  the  fight — 
And  died  shouting,  ^  Onward  I  for  Qod  and  the  right  I ' 
O'er  all  his  dead  comrades  your  bright  garlands  wave, 
But  you  haven't  put  one  on  my  papa's  grave. 
If  mf^Tntna.  were  here — ^but  she  lies  by  his  side, 
Her  wearied  heart  broke  when  our  dear  papa  died." 

^'  Battalion  I  file  left!  countermarch  I  "  cried  the  chief ; 
<<This  young  orphaned  maid  hath  full  cause  for  her  grief." 

Then  up  in  his  arms  from  the  hot,  dusty  street 
He  lifted  the  maiden,  while  in  through  the  gate 
The  long  line  repasses,  and  many  an  eye 
Pays  fresh  tribute  of  tears  to  the  lone  orphans  sigh. 

"This  way,  it  is — ^here,  sir, — aright  imder  this  tree: 
They  lie  close  together,  vidth  just  room  for  me." 
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"  Halt  *     Cover  with  roses  each  lowly  green  mo\md — 
A  love  pure  as  this  makes  these  graves  hallowed  ground." 

"  Oh?  thank  you,  kind  sir  I    I  ne^er  can  repay 

The  kindness  youVe  shown  little  Daisy  to-day ; 

But  ril  pray  for  you  here  each  day  while  I  live— 

'Tis  all  that  a  poor  soldier's  orphan  can  give. 

I  shall  see  papa  soon,  and  dear  iriamma  too — 

I  dreamed  so  last  night,  and  I  know  'twill  come  true ; 

And  they  will  both  bless  you,  I  know,  when  I  say 

How  you  folded  your  arms  round  their  dear  one  to-day^ 

How  you  cheered  her  sad  heart,  and  soothed  it  to  rest, 

And  hushed  its  wild  throbs  on  your  strong,  noble  breast ; 

And  when  the  kind  angels  shall  call  you  to  come, 

We'll  welcome  you  there  to  our  beautiful  home, 

Where  Death  never  comes,  his  black  banners  to  wave. 

And  the  beautiful  flowers  ne'er  weep  o'er  a  grave." 


SHERIDAN'S   HARVESTING. 


^HEN  the  Summer  leaves  were  yellow- 

And  the  Autumn  fruits  were  mellow- 
ing, 
In  the  golden  month  of  August, 
Through  the  mountam  gaps  we  passed; 
Where  the  vines  around  us  clustered, 
In  the  valley  we  were  mustered, — 
In  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Under  Sheridan,  at  last  I 
At  the  gates  of  Southern  passes, 
Held  aloof,  in  warlike  masses, — 
Held  in  hand,  like  battle-chargers, 
Till  the  bugles  sounded  sally ; 
Till  the  bugles  and  the  trumpets. 
And  the  long  roll  of  the  drum  beats, 
Sounded  rally— sounded  sally,— 
Through  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Marching  on  through  meadows  bloomini^, 
All  the  sunlit  ahr  perfuming,— 
With  the  grain  in  tassels  waving, 
Twining,  shining  round  our  way ; 
Where  the  glowing  com  was  growing, 
And  the  wheat  was  softly  flowing. 
Like  a  river,  sweetly  laving 
All  the  hills  with  silver  spray; 


Never  loitered  we,  nor  lingered, 
Though  the  orchiurds,  rosy-fingered, 
Beckoned  back  our  weary  senses, 
By  the  pleasant  brooks  to  dally ; 
For  our  sabres  we  were  keeping 
Sharp  and  bright,  for  rosier  reaping. 
In  the  harvest,  in  the  vintage, — 
Of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Year  by  year  had  Treason's  vastness. 
From  each  mountain-gap  and  fastness, 
Even  down  on  Freedom's  veiges, 
Rolled  the  )i)illowB  of  its  hate ; 
Iron  waves  of  rebel  sworders, 
Swelling  o'er  our  loyal  borders,— 
Beating  up  with  angry  surges 
To  the  Capitolian  gate; 
And  they  reaped,  with  rebel  sabres, 
All  the  fruits  of  loyal  labors,— 
All  the  yield  of  loyal  toiling 
Counted  theirs,  with  crimson  tally  * 
Then,  from  foray  backward  turning. 
Left  our  ruined  roof-trees  burning, 
While  they  fled  with  plundered  harvest. 
Through  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
In  the  red  month  of  September, 
When  each  leaflet,  like  an  ember, 
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Flung  each  fire  upon  the  forest, 
Underneath  the  morning  Bun, — 
Then  we  smote  the  fierce  invaders, 
Then  we  closed  upon  the  raiders, 
Then  we  met  them  with  the  sabre, 
With  the  bayonet  and  the  gun; 
Under  Sheridan  we  faced  them,— 
Under  Sheridan  we  chased  them, — 
Iron  and  steel  upon  them  hurling, 
Through  each  woodland  glade  and  val- 
ley; 
While  behind  them,  close  as  shadows, 
Swept  our  horsemen  like  tornadoes ; 
So  we  sent  the  rebels—"  whirling,*'— 
Up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  I 

In  the  brown  month  of  October, 
When  the  Autumn's  children  robe  her 
With  the  purple  pomp  of  vineyards 
And  the  orchard's  russet  glow, — 
Through  the  gaps  and  woodland  arches, 
On  our  soldiers,  worn  with  marches. 
From  the  glens  and  mountain  marges 
Swept  the  onset  of  our  foe  I 
Crashing  down  like  sudden  thunder, 
Oh  I  it  tore  our  line  asunder, — 
Bore  us  back  with  headlong  charges, 
Bore  us  back  with  furious  sally  I 
Then  for  Sheridan  we  shouted, 
From  our  legion,  well-nigh  routed; 
*'  Oh  I  for  Sheridan— or  darkness, — 
In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  I" 

Five  long  hours,  with  columns  shivered, 
Five  long  miles  our  legions  quivered. 
On  the  blood-red  ebb  of  battle. 
Drifting  backward  from  their  camps; 
And  we  knew  not,  'mid  our  dying, 
And  we  heard  not,  in  our  flying. 
How  a  steed  was  plunging,  tearing. 
Up  the  hills,  with  iron  **  tramps ;" 
Still  the  far  off  trumpets  following. 


And  the  groimd  in  fierceness  swallowing. 
With  the  glory  of  his  nostrils 
Streaming  through  each  woodland  val- 
ley,— 
And  his  wild  neck  clothed  with  thunder, — 
God  be  thanked  that  steed  was  under 
Sheridan, — as  up  he  mounted, — 
Throuc^  the  Shenandoah  Valley  I 

Hark  I  O  hear  the  sounds  that  enter 
All  our  hearts,  from  wings  to  centre  I 
Hark  I  the  sound  of  hoofs  rebounding, 
Pounding  out  from  woodland  glen  I 
Hark  I  that  shout ;  *'The  General's  coming!'* 
Upward,  then,  with  steed  all  foaming ; 
Vanward  then,— with  voice  resounding,— 
Sheridan  is  back  again  I 
Oh  I  we  thought  no  more  of  fiying ; 
When  we  felt  his  glance  defying, — 
Felt  the  lightning  of  his  presence. 
While  the  bugles  sounded  rally  I 
Under  Sheridan  we  rallied, — 
Under  Sheridan  we  sallied, — 
And  we  reaped  another  harvest 
In  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Oh  I  the  red  month  of  September 
Rebel  wives  will  long  remember, — 
When  from  sleep,  like  giant  leaping, 
Sheridan  led  out  the  war ; 
And  their  orphans,  hushed  and  sober, 
Will  recall  the  brown  October, 
When  with  sharp  and  resolute  reaping, 
Through  the  rebel  fields  we  bore ; 
With  our  swords  and  bayonets  goiy, 
Piling  swaths  of  deadly  gloiy. 
Measuring  out  those  rebel  winrows, 
Under  fierce  and  fiery  sally  I 
All  the  crops  alive  and  growing 
Left  we  dead,  beneath  our  mowing, — 
When  we  reaped  that  blood-red  harvest 
In  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 


OUR  WARRIORS. 


By  Maboajbet  Whitb. 


pHEN  eve  flings  its  shadowy  garland . 
yf    Afar  o'er  the  golden  crests 
Of  the  dreamy  hills  low  lying, 
And  silvers  the  rose-wreath'd  breast 
Of  the  hazy  river  gliding. 


Kissing  the  green-lipp'd  shore ; 
Sweet  hour  when  rose  leaves  are  twining 

The  memories  of  yore. 
When  clad  in  mantle  of  silver, 

Girth  by  the  rose  of  time. 
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j           Low  from  the  echoless  river 

Hailed  by  the  iron  sleet. 

!               The  wreath  of  the  past,— His  thine, 

High  on  the  rampart  they  planted. 

To  follow  the  mystic-crown  d  spirit, 

The  banner  lov'd  full  well ; 

Whither  she  leads  to-night. 

Baptized  in  the  flame  of  victory. 

1            Uplift  the  veil  from  Life's  chalice, 

'Mid  shriek  of  bursting  shell. 

1               Peer  deep  in  its  mystic  light. 

Where  the  mountain  ridge  uplifted, 

'            Treasures  unnumbered  lie  hidden, 

Its  peak  above  the  cloud ; 

Lost  in  the  purple  years, 

And  the  smoke- wreath'd  cannon  thundr'd, 

Joys  that  rose  bright  as  the  sunbeam 

In  tones  of  triumph  loud. 

Overshadowed  by  tears. 

With  bayonets  flashing  brightly. 

A  mother's  fond  kiss  imprinted, 

Our  gallant  hosts  swept  on— 

1               Oft  on  some  lov*a  one's  brow. 

From  the  gray  of  the  dawn  to  sunset, 

Eyes  that  are  sealed  forever, 

The  purple  flelds  were  won. 

Tongues  that  are  silent  now. 

Tho'  the  bitter  strife  has  ended. 

Ah  I  memories  cherish  I  en  tendresae, 

Yet  mem'ry  loves  to  dwell 

Hearts  ling'ring  sigh  o'er  thee ; 

In  the  southland  where  her  kindred 

As  the  cadence  that  dies  in  fragrance. 

Have  breathed  their  last  farewell 

Afar  on  the  tropic  sea. 

Where  the  trophies  crown'd  the  victors 

1           Deft  plying  the  magic  shuttle 

In  many  an  ugly  scar ; 

Weaving  the  golden  threads. 

Borne  on  the  palm  of  vicU>iy 

Low  from  Time's  network  shadows. 

The  blind  and  crippled  are. 

Life's  tapestry  lies  spread. 

Tread  soft,  ye  laurel-crown'd  heroes, 

One  moment  rest,  while  the  roses 

The  spirit  bendeth  low, 

Garland  the  hearth  of  home. 

Kissing  the  turf,  once  hallowed, 

Go— whither  the  sphit  is  fleeing. 

Where  freedom's  footprints  glow. 

And  laurel  leaves  are  strewn. 

Ah  I  memories  clustering  brightly. 

Bright  'mid  the  dark-leaved  cypress 

Round  rose- wreath'd  vales  to-night, 

Crowning  the  rugged  steep. 

Round  the  mountains  dark  enpurpled, 

Pause  where  the  broad-leaved  palmetto 

Bathed  in  the  golden  light. 

Still  shades  some  lov'd  one's  sleep. 

In  rays  of  undimned  splendor 

Where  the  orange  buds  are  twisting 

The  torch  of  freedom  shines, 

Garlands  of  virgin  snow; 

And  patriot  hearts  with  rapture 

Where  the  fragrant  jasmine  twineth. 

Bend  low  before  thy  shrine. 

And  purple  mountains  glow. 

While  stars  and  stripes  in  triumph 

Where  the  rush  of  the  mighty  waters. 

Wave  tranquil  o'er  our  homes ; 

'Sweeps  downward,  silver  bright; 

And  the  warrior  breasts  beat  loyal 

And  the  dark  morass  lies  gleaming. 

As  in  the  years  long  flown. 

Diamond  encrusted,  to  night. 

Still  throbbing  with  tender  pity 

Where  the  moonbeams'  quivering  arrows. 

As  when  they  sooth'd  the  pain ; 

Encircle  the  lofty  height; 

And  gathered  the  wounded  heroes 

The  star  of  glory  sheds  lustre 

On  many  a  crimson  plain. 

Bound  myriad  brows  to-night. 

Ah  I  love  of  the  human  ever 

Once  bronzed,  in  the  brunt  of  battle. 

Swaying  each  comrade's  breast, 

Eager  they  faced  the  foe ; 

The  grateful  prayer  of  the  widow, 

'         On  many  a  field,  ensanguined. 

The  orphan's  joy  shall  rest, 

Blood  roses,  wreathed  low. 

Enwreathed  with  Love's  chaste  lily, 

Oft  hand  to  hand,  when  the  conflict 

The  dew  of  charity 

Raged  flerce  on  the  sunset  steep- 

Shall  in  threefold  peace  from  heavea 

Over  the  parapet  leaping, 

• 

Crown  thy  fraternity. 
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CAVALRY  CHARGE 


By  Fbanoib  A.  Dubivagk. 


^ITH  bray  of  the  trumpet 
^     And  roll  of  the  drum, 
And  keen  ring  of  bugles, 

The  cavalry  come. 
Sharp  clank  the  steel  scabbards, 

The  bridle-chains  ring, 

And  foam  from  red  nostrils 

The  wild  chargers  fling. 

Tramp  I  tramp  I  o'er  the  green  sward 

That  quivers  below, 
Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit 

The  fierce  horses  go  I 
And  the  grim-visaged  colonel, 

With  ear-rending  shout, 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons. 

The  order— "Trot  out.*» 

One  hand  on  the  sabre, 

And  one  on  the  rein, 
The  troopers  moved  forward 

In  line  on  the  plain. 
As  rings  the  word  **  Gallop !" 

The  steel  scabbards  clank, 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed 

To  a  horse's  hot  flank ; 
And  swift  is  their  rush 

As  the  wild  torrents  flow, 
When  it  pours  from  the  crag 

On  the  valley  below. 

"Charge  I  "  thunders  the  leader 

Like  shaft  from  the  bow 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled 

On  the  wavering  foe. 
A  thousand  bright  sabres 

Are  gleaming  in  air ; 
A  thousand  dark  horses 

Are  dashed  on  the  square. 


Resistless  and  reckless 

Of  ought  may  betide, 
Like  demons,  not  mortals, 

The  wild  troopers  ride. 
Outright!  and  cut  left  I 

For  the  parry  who  needs? 
The  bayonets  shiver 

Like  wind-shattered  reeds  I 

Vain— vain  the  red  volley 

That  bursts  from  the  square— 
The  random-shot  bullets 

Are  wasted  in  air. 
Triumphant,  remorseless, 

Unerring  as  death, — 
No  sabre  that's  stainless 

Returns  to  its  sheath. 

The  wounds  that  are  dealt 

By  the  murderous  steel 
Will  never  yield  case 

For  the  surgeons  to  heal. 
Hurrah  I  they  are  broken — 

Hurrah  I  boys,  they  fly- 
None  linger  save  those 

Who  linger  to  die. 

Rein  up  your  hot  horses 

And  call  in  your  men; 
The  trumpet  sounds  "Rally, 

To  color  "again. 
Some  saddles  are  empty. 

Some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses 

Lie  stark  on  the  plain,  . 
But  war's  a  chance  game,  boys, 

And  weepmg  is  vain. 
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ATTLE    OF    lALL'S    IlUFR 


BY  B.  A.  SHOTWELL. 


Special  Order, 


HSADQUARTEBS  COBPS  OV  ObSEBYATIOK,  ) 

PooLSTiLLB,  Md,  Oct.  20th,  1861.  j 


lOLONEL  DEYENS  yriJl  land  opposite  Harrison's 
Island  with  four  companies  of  his  regiment  and  pro- 
ceed to  surprise  the  camp  of  the  enemy  discovered 
by  Captain  Philbrick  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg. 
The  laiiding  and  marching  will  be  effected  with  silence 
and  rapidity.  Colonel  L^  (20th  Massachusetts)  will, 
immediately  after  Colonel  Devens  departure,  occupy 
Harrison's  Island  with  four  companies  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  will  cause  the  four -oared  boat  to  be  taken 
across  the  island  to  the  point  of  departure  of  Colonel 
Devens. 

One  company  will  be  thrown  across  to  occupy 
the  heights  on  the  Virginia  shore,  alter  Colonel 
Deven's  departure,  to  cover  his  return.  Two  moun- 
tain howitzers  will  be  taken  up  the  tow-path  of  the 
canal  and  carried  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  iskmd 
under  orders  of  Colonel  Lee. 
Colonel  Devens  will  attack  the  camp  of  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  and,  hav- 
ing routed,  will  pursue  them  as  far  as  he  deems  prudent,  and  will  destroy  the 
camp,  if  practicable,  before  returning.  He  will  make  all  the  observations 
possible  on  the  country;  wiU,  under  all  circumstances,  keep  his  conunand  well 
in  hand,  and  not  sacrifice  this  to  any  supposed  advanti^e  of  rapid  pursuit. 

Having  accomplished  this  duty,  Colonel  Devens  wiU  return  to  nis  present 
position,  unless  he  shall  see  one  on  the  Virginia  side  near  the  river  which  he 
can  undoubtedly  hold  until  reinforced,  and  one  which  can  be  successfully  held 
against  largely  superior  numbers.    In  which  case  he  will  hold  on  and  report. 

Chables  p.  Stone, 

Brigadier  General  Commanding. 

The  above  <<  inarching  order,"  taken  from  the  person  of  a  slain  Federal 
soldier  on  the  bloody  cliff  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Va.,  October  21, 1861,  shows  how 
inconsequential  was  the  original  design  of  an  expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
third  serious  engagement  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
whole  sad  history,  considering  the  numbers  engaged. 

THE  OFFIOEBS  ON  EITHER  SIDE, 

The  g^eral  military  situation  in  Virginia  at  that  period  may  be  roughly 
sketched  as  follows :  McClellan  and  Joe  Johnston  facing  each  other  near 
Centreville,  a  double  dozen  of  miles  southward  from  Washington ;  Gteneral  N. 
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P.  Banks  and  the  incipient  '^Stonewall"  Jackson  in  the  same  position  in 
the  Lower  Shenandoah  Yalle j. 

Between  these  paired  ofif  armies  a  puperb  region,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  wall  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  north  by  the  serpentine  channel  of  the 
Potomac,  embracing  the  fine,  fertile  county  of  Loudon,  with  the  old  town  of 
Leesburg  as  its  metropolis. 

To  hold  this  section,  utilizing  its  resources  and  preventing  a  lodgment  by 
the  Federals  that  would  be  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  flanks  of  Jackson,  at 
Martinsburg,  and  to  Johnston,  at  Centreville,  the  latter  commander,  on  the 
very  next  day  after  the  memorable' battle  of  Bull  Bun,  dispatched  Brigadier 
General  A.  O.  Evans  with  four  regiments  and  a  battery  to  garrison  Lees- 
burg and  observe  the  Potomac,  instructing  him  to  vigorously  repel  all  at- 
tempts to  pass  the  river. 

Evans,  a  South  Carolinian,  at  West  Point  in  1845,  chummed  with  a  young 
cadet  from  Massachusetts,  Charles  P.  Stone.  Together  they  were  graduated, 
and  together  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  in  '^  greasers  "  meat  during  the  war 
with  Mezioo. 

Time's  changeful  whirhgig  had  spinned  off  a  dozen  or  so  years  into  the 
abyss  of  used-up  creation  when  the  South  Carolinian  and  the  Yankee  again 
met  upon  the  battle-field,  both  wearing  a  brigadier's  stars,  both  leading  the 
flower  of  American  soldiery ;  but  no  longer  shoulder  to  shoulder — ^now  facing, 
as  foes,  at  sword  points — ^hilt  to  hilt.  G^eneral  Stone  had  been  detached  from 
Bank's  Division  to  command  a  ^'  Corps  of  Observation,"  patroHng  the  Potomac 
from  the  Chain  Bridge  to  Harper's  Ferry.    He  had  about  7,000  men. 

General  Evans  held  a  similar  conmiand  along  the  south  bank  with  4,600 
men.  He  had  four  regiments — ^the  8th  Virginia  Volunteers,  Colonel  Eppa 
Hunton;  the  13th  Mississippi,  Colonel  E.  Barksdale  (formerly  member  of 
Congress — Skilled  at  Gettysburg  at  the  head  of  his  brigade;)  the  17th 
Mississippi,  Colonel  Featherstone ;  and  the  18th  Mississippi,'  Colonel  E.  B. 
Burt. 

These  troops  were,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  average,  of  the  early  volun- 
teers. Take  for  example  the  last-named  regiment.  Colonel  Burt  was  a  well- 
known  Christian  gentleman  and  a  good  officer.  Major  Henry  had  been  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  Captain  A-  G.  Brown  had  been  Gbvemor 
of  Mississippi  Captain  O.  B.  Singleton  was  an  ex-member  of  Congress. 
Captain  A.  P.  Fill  afterwards  became  distinguished.  Corporals  Pettus  and 
Cooper  were  slain  in  this  battle ;  one  was  a  son  of  Gbvemor  Pettus,  the  other 
a  member  of  the  Legislature.  The  private  f  ortimes  of  members  of  their  com- 
panies amounted  to  some  six  millions  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  war.  Such 
men  were  naturally  moved  in  a  high  degree  with  personal  pride,  the  surest 
guarantee  of  '' sticking"  qualities  in  the  untrained,  inexperienced  volunteer. 

OBiam  OF  THE  tf OVEBfENT. 

With  these  prefatory  details  we  proceed  with  the  narrative  of  the  battle. 
It  was  popularly  supposed  at  the  time  that  the  movement  upon  Leesburg 
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ariginated  with  Gteneral  Stone,  and  he  became  saddled  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  blame.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  he  acted  under  the  directions  of 
Gteneral  Mcdellan,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan. 

The  Confederates  had  advanced  to  Munson^s  Hill,  flaunting  their  banners 
within  sight  of  the  CapitoL  To  check  such  demonstrations  and  threaten  the 
Confederate  left  wing,  the  Federal  commander  determined  to  occupy  Lees- 
burg. 

He  accordingly  ordered  Qeneral  McCall  to  march  his  divison  of  Fennoyl- 
yania  Reserves  as  far  as  Drainesville,  giving  out  that  he  was  bound  for 
Leesburg.  It  was  believed  that  this  would  cause  the  Confederates  at  that 
point  to  march  to  attack  McCall  or  fall  back  toward  Manassas;  in  either  case 
leaving  the  river  unguarded  so  that  General  Stone  might  push  his  columninto 
Leesburg  and  hold  tiie  town. 

Gteneral  Joe  Johnston  probably  received  some  inkling  of  the  preconcerted 
plan,  as  he  notified  Evans,  as  early  as  the  17th,  to  be  on  the  alert,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  intimation  the  latter,  who  had  scattered  his  troops  into  regi- 
mental camps,  for  the  Summer,  assembled  them,  on  the  19th,  in  bivouac  within 
the  beautiful  park  attached  to  the  mansion  of  Hon.  Thomas  Swann  (of  Balti- 
more), one  mile  north  of  Leesburg. 

Here,  amid  tufty  lawns,  blooming  flower-beds,  fountains,  statuary  and 
tame  deer,  the  soldiers  lounged  for  a  day,  flirting  with  the  city  belles, 
picnicing  in  the  shade  with  well-fllled  baskets  from  home,  enjoying  the  martial 
music,  laughing,  joking,  playing — all  unconscious  of  what  a  day  might  bring 
forth.  Yet  a  vigilant  observer  might  have  detected  a  decided  odor  of  saltpetre 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  day  wore  off;  Sunday  morning  quietly  stepped  into  Saturday's  shoes 
and  one  hour  of  the  new  day  had  passed  when  the  clattering  of  hoofs  of  a 
cavalry  courier  awoke  the  echoes  in  the  streets,  and  General- Evans  was  routed 
from  a  comfortable  couch  to  leam  that  a  Federal  force  numbering  between 
one  and  twenty  thousand  had  already  reached  Drainesville  en  route  for  Lees- 
burg. Then  there  was  moimting  in  hot  haste,  then  the  long  roll  thundered 
in  the  camps  and  awakened  life  throughout  the  town.  By  sunrise  the  troops 
were  on  the  march  to  meet  McCalL  As  the  8th  Virginia  was  mainly  composed 
of  Loudon  County  men,  including  all  the  young  men  of  Leesburg,  the  entire 
population  thronged  the  sidewalks  to  see  them  pass  and  bid  them  adieu. 

It  was  the  strangest,  most  exciting  Sunday  that  ever  dawned  on  the  old 
red-bricked  town.  Here  stands  an  aged  sire,  bent  and  tottering,  wiping 
glasses,  because  in  his  agitation  he  cannot  distinguish  his  only  son  among 
the  grey-coated  ranks.  There,  a  venerable  matron  with  both  arms  about  a 
strapping  soldier,  who  seemed  a  little  ashamed  before  his  comrades.  Strange 
that  men  should  be  ashamed  of  tenderness  I 

WAB  AT  HOME. 

The  Northern  people  were  fortunate  in  knowing  Uttle  of  these  local  ex- 
citements and  the  horrors  of  war  brought  home  to  the  very  threshold.    A 
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battle  loses  half  its  terrors  one  hundred  miles  away.  (General  Evans  decided 
to  advance  and  meet  McGaJl,  taking  post  at  the  ^^  burned  bridge  "  over  Goose 
Creek,  three  miles  southeast  of  Leesburg.  This  stream,  notwithstanding  its 
euphonious  title,  is  no  duck-pond  outlet ;  but  with  its  wooded  blufEs,  forms 
quite  a  good  line  of  defense  against  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  east. 

However,  the  battle  was  not  to  be  here  fought.  During  the  afternoon  a 
scouting  party  returned  with  information  that  McCall's  Corps,  after  marching 
up  as  far  as  Drainesville,  had  then,  like  the  King  of  France,  '^  marched  down 
'  again."  So  the  morning's  flurry  was  a  false  alarm.  But  hold — ^here  is  a  dis- 
patch, captured  on  a  Federal  courier,  which  bears  the  address  *^To  General 
Stone,  in  Leesburg."  And  there  are  vague  intimations  concerning  *'  holding 
the  Leesburg  and  Manassas  turnpike,"  etc.  Evidently  some  scheme  is  on  foot 
to  secure  a  lodgment  near  Leesburg,  and  then  turn  Joe  Johnston's  flanks  at 
Centreville.    little  Mac  is  a  consummate  strategist  and  needs  watching. 

General  Stone,  from  Maryland  Heights,  with  the  aid  of  a  good-glass,  de- 
scribed a  long  line  of  troops  and  wagons  filing  down  the  turnpike  from 
Leesburg  early  on  Sunday  morning.  "  One,  two,  three,  four — ^four  colors ; 
that  must  be  the  whole  force,  for  Evans  has  but  four  regiments.  The  plan  is 
working  to  a  charm  I  Strange  I  don't  hear  from  McCall,  but  since  he  has 
McCall-ed  off  the  rebels,  leaving  the  cost  clear  for  my  descent  on  Leesburg, 
it's  all  right.  There  may  be  a  few  cavalrymen  over  yonder,  but  he  will  brudx 
them  away  like  flies." 

Thus  muttered  the  Federal  General  as  he  turned  away  to  pen  the  march- 
ing order  above  quoted.  The  original  design  of  a  mere  reconnoissance  was 
soon  changed. 

OBOSSINa  THE  POTOMAC. 

Colonel  Devens,  with  five  companies,  landed  upon  Harrison's  Island 
shortly  after  midnight,  and  while  a  portion  of  the  command  were  transporting 
the  boats  across  the  island,  the  remainder  were  employed  in  digging  rifle-pits 
to  command  the  passage. 

Harrison's  Island,  let  us  remark,  en  passant,  is  one  of  a  number  of  long, 
narrow  islands  in  the  upper  Potomac  bearing  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the 
adjacent  farms.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
having  a  dwelling  and  servant's  houses — ^usually  occupied  during  crop  season. 

Harrison's  Island  at  that  time  was  claimed  by  both  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, being  distant  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  latter  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  the  former.  There  has  been  considerable 
litigation  over  it.  Opposite  the  island  the  Virginia  shore  rises  abruptly  in 
many  places  directly  from  the  water's  edge,  in  cliffs  or  bluffs,  now  historic  as 
Ball's  Bluff.  These  cliffs,  while  })eculiarly  fibvorable  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
Federal  advance,  in  the  end  proved  a  source  of  fearful  disaster  and  destruc- 
tion of  life. 

To  convey  his  battalion  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff  Colonel  Devens  had  one 
four-oared  batteau  or  flat-boat  and  a  couple  of  small  skiffs,  needing  frequent 
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bailing  with  buckets  to  keep  them  afloat.  One  or  two  other  skiSs  were  sub- 
sequently added,  but  the  transportation  was  totally  inadequate,  except  on  the 
theoiy  of  absence  of  any  opposition.  Several  trips  of  the  flotilla  were 
requisite  to  ferry  over  a  hundred  men. 

Colonel  Devens  drew  up  his  battalion,  along  thebrowof  Ball's  Bluffs,  about 
2:30  A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  began  to  advance  in  skdrmish  order 
toward  Leesburg.  The  citizens  of  that  town  had  retired  early,  fatigued  by 
the  excitements  of  the  day,  and  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  impending  peril. 

AU  the  troops  were  miles  away,  except  one  company  of  Mississippians, 
under  Captain  I>uff,  which  had  been  left  as  a  kind  of  camp-guard.  Morning 
brought  a  startling  apparition  to  those  men  as  they  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
thought  about  br^ikfast.  Over  the  green-clad  hills  toward  the  northeast, 
within  musket-shot  of  the  town,  came  a  long  line  of  blue  coated  skirmishers, 
their  polished  musket-barrels  gleaming  in  the  morning  sunlight,  and  the  red, 
white  and  blue  fluttering  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  cedar 
copse.  It  was  Devens'  battalion  advancing  from  the  Potomac.  But  Captain 
Duff  was  no  ^'  duffer;"  he  speedily  trotted  his  men  to  the  nearest  fence  in  the 
path  of  the  invaders  and  opened  a  hot  Bre,  killing  six  and  wounding  twenty 
before  he  lost  a  man,  owing  to  the  advantage  of  shelter  and  his  defensive 
attitude.  Besides,  the  Mississippians  were,  every  man  of  them,  skilled  marks- 
men. 

**RUN  'em  INTO  THE  lOVER." 

Colonel  Devens  seeing  a  section  of  artillery  coming  into  town,  fell  back 
a  short  distance  into  a  skirt  of  timber,  to  await  instructions  and  rein- 
forcements. He  was  now  joined  by  Colonel  Lee,  with  four  companies ;  but  about 
the  same  time  two  strong  companies  of  Mississippians  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Captain  Duff,  taking  Devens  on  the  flank  and  compelling  him  to  retire  nearer 
Ball's  Bluff.  Meanwhile  Gbneral  Stone,  with  a  Massachusetts  regiment  and 
other  troops,  had  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edward's  Ferry,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  Goose  Creek,  his  apparent  design  being  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the 
turnpike  one  mile  above  and  opposite  Evan's  return  from  Drainsville.  Find- 
ing, however,  the  13th  Mississippi,  a  strong  regiment  (which  he  supposed  the 
full  brigade),  confronting  him  at  the  ferry,  he  hastened  to  send  the  main  body 
of  his  Uttle  army  to  cross  at  Harrison's  Island,  two  and  a  half  miles  above. 
This  column,  which  he  styled  ''the  right  wing,"  was  given  in  command  of 
Colonel  E.  D.  Baker,  (formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon),  of  the  1st 
California.  It  was  composed  of  the  15th  and  20th  Massachusetts,  the  1st 
California^  Tammany  (New  York)  Hegiment,  and  some  unattached  companies, 
with  four  mountain  howitzers  and  one  6-pound  rifled  gun. 

Devens  had  been  reinforced  about  noon  by  the  remainder  of  his  own  and 
the  1st  California  regiments,  and  was  pushing  back  his  Mississippi  assailants 
when  the  8th  Yirginia^  600  muskets,  came  in  upon  his  left  and  placed  him 
again  on  the  defensive.    The  main  battle  was  now  about  to  open. 

Colonel  Eppa  Hunton,  of  the  8th  Virginia,  having  deployed  his  men  along 
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a  little  ridge,  advanced  and  engaged  the  Federals  a  few  minutes  after  1  p.  m. 
Sharp  musketry  firing  ensued  and  continued  during  the  next  two  hours.  Here 
was  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  day  on  the  Federal  side.  In  the  long  range  duello 
the  Confederates  had  all  the  advantage.  So  thin  was  their  line  that  nearly 
every  man  could  have  the  shelter  of  a  tree  or  stump ;  whereas  their  own  shots 
could  hardly  miss  the  dense  line  of  blue  coats.  The  Virginians  and  Missis- 
sippians  being  accustomed  to  the  rifie,  most  of  them  old  hunters,  rarely  missed 
iheir  aim. 

Climbing  into  the  tops  of  the  trees,  creepiog  through  the  tall  grass,  or 
concealed  in  the  gullies,  they  phed  their  weapons  with  murderous  havoc,  es- 
pecially among  the  Federal  officers. 

It  was  very  poor  management  to  aUow  this  to  go  on.  Had  Baker  ordered 
a  couple  of  regiments  to  sweep  the  woods  he  would  have  cleared  his  path  of 
all  these  death-stinging  hornets  and  marched  into  Leesburg. 

The  Federal  position  at  this  time  was  upon  the  plateau  of  the  bluff,  some 
six  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  river,  where  there  was  a  cleared  field  of  ten 
or  twelve  acres,  with  a  shallow  ravine  or  hollow  running  through  the  middle 
of  it  The  artillery  was  planted  to  sweep  this  clearing  in  front,  while  the 
flanks  were  measurably  protected  by  a  series  of  steep  Httle  hills  and  ravines, 
all  overgrown  with  scrubby,  stunted  pines. 

baker's  gallant  band. 

At  4  p.  M.  the  last  of  the  Federal  troops  had  crossed  and  were  drawn  up 
in  horse-shoe  shape,  with  the  point  of  the  shoe  fronting  the  cleared  lot,  six 
hundred  yards  from  the  river  bluff.  But  the  loss  in  officers  had  greatly 
crippled  the  effectiveness  of  the  force.  lieutenant-Colonel  Wister  of  the  1st 
California  had  been  kiUed,  and  his  regiment  much  shattered. 

Furthermore,  the  Confederates  had  been  reinforced  by  the  remainder  of 
the  17th  Mississippi,  perhaps  600  himdred  muskets,  and  the  18th  Mississippi 
was  within  one  mile,  advancing  rapidly.  But  the  Virginia  regiment  had  ex- 
hausted its  ammunition,  and  no  one  knew  where  the  wagon  train  could  be 
found ;  war  was  a  new  business  at  that  date.  Men  could  be  seen  crawling 
about  searching  the  boxes  of  the  dead,  or  borrowing  cartridges  of  their  com- 
rades— ^to  have  one  more  shot. 

Colonel  Hunton  dispatched  his  Adjutant  to  General  Evans r  ''My 
powder  is  out,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  "  Fix  bayonets  and  run  'em  into  the  river.  I" 
quoth  Old  Shanks  (his  army  pet  name),  who  had  just  taken  a  liquid  reinforce- 
ment, equivalent  to  ten  thousand  men.  It  was  time  for  some  decisive  meas- 
ures, for  Colonel  Baker  had  ordered  his  right  wing  to  advance  and  flank  the 
little  ridge  whence  came  the  rebel  bullets. 

Fortunately  for  the  Confederates,  at  the  moment  this  movement  began, 
there  was  heard  the  pattering  footsteps  and  jingling  canteens  of  the  18th  Mis- 
sissippi, double-quicking  through  the  brush;  then  a  wild,  terror-striking  yell ; 
then  the  simultaneous  crash  of  1,100  muskets,  each  hurling  its  leaden  contents 
along  the  Federal  left  and  centre. 
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The  effect  was  electric. 

The  roar  of  this  sudden,  blinding,  raking  yolley  was  like  the  crack  of 
doom  to  the  already  demoralized  Federals,  most  of  whom  were  under  fire  for 
the  first  time.  A  strange  report  ran  along  the  lines  that  General  Joe  Johnston, 
with  10,000  fresh  men,  had  just  arrived.  Colonel  Baker,  himself,  remarked  to 
an  aide  that  he  had  seen  Johnston,  moimted  on  a  white  horse,  riding  in  advance 
of  his  troops,  beckoning  with  his  hand  for  them  to  advance.  Baker,Colonel  Coga- 
well,  and  Major  Harvej  were  at  the  time  working  the  battery,  which  had  been 
deserted  by  all  save  one  or  two  officers — ^it  being  plainly  exposed  to  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  concealed  sharpshooters.  The  rifled  6-pounder  could  not  be  used. 
Seeing  that  the  crisis  was  come — the  Confederates  assuming  the  offensive  and 
closing  upon  him  from  three  sides,  with  the  river  at  his  back — Colonel  Baker, 
whose  only  fault  was  inexperience,  turned  to  the  bayonet  as  the  last  feeble 
hope.  Calling  to  the  nearest  battalions,  appealing  to  their  State  pride,  he 
begged,  ordered,  entreated  them  to  advance,  to  charge  !  His  voice,  ringing 
above  the  murderous  crack  of  the  rifle,  could  be  heard  even  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  urging,  imploring  his  men  to  charge  and  save  the  day  and  themselves. 

Thus  incited  they  began  to  move,  but  in  that  weak,  wavering  irresolution 
— a  sure  precursor  of  failure.  Baker  galloped  to  lead  them  but  was  instantly 
dismounted,  the  volley  which  slew  his  noble  steed  woimding  him  also.  But 
without  pausing  he  gallantly  rushed  forward  and  was  at  the  head  of  his  men 
— ^the  place  for  a  brave  general  to  die,  if  fall  he  must — ^when  a  beardless  youth 
emptied  five  barrels  of  his  revolver  into  him  at  twenty  paces.  Four  of  the 
bullets  took  effect,  the  first  one  passing  through  his  brain. 

A  FEABFUIi  STAMPEDE. 

At  this  moment  the  hostile  lines  were  within  stone's  throw,  and  both 
advancing.  The  Federals,  seeing  the  fall  of  their  leader,  halted.  Some 
soldiers  seized  Bakers'  body  and  ran  with  it  f  earward.  This  started  the  rest, 
and  a  general  retreat  took  place,  though  several  brave  fellows  moved  so  slowly 
that  several  hand  to  hand  fights  raged  along  the  whole  line  during  the  next 
ten  minutes.  Many  pf  the  Southerners  also  stopped  at  the  cannon,  which 
they  wheeled  around  and  endeavored  to  fire  upon  their  late  owners. 

Afterward  one  of  the  guns  was  found  to  have  the  ball  put  in  before  the 
powder — a  very  good  reason  for  it  refusing  to  explode  when  sohdted.  The 
temporary  failure  to  pursue  enabled  Colonel  Cogswell — ^now  in  command — ^to 
rally  a  portion  of  the  survivors  on  the  brow  of  the  bluff,  but  he  was  himself 
bleeding  from  a  wound ;  Colonel  Devens  was  in  like  condition ;  all  regimental 
order  was  lost,  and  the  huddling  of  the  men  on  the  hill  rendered  the  Con. 
federate  fire,  which  was  rapidly  closing  in  on  aU  sides,  so  much  the  more  fatal. 

Suddenly  the  17th  Mississippi  came  in  on  the  flank  with  a  terrible  volley 
and  ended  the  battle.  Then  ensued  a  fearful  spectacle.  A  kind  of  shiver 
ran  through  the  huddled  mass  upon  the  brow  of  the  cliff ;  it  gave  way ;  rushed 
a  few  steps ;  then  in  one  wild,  panic-stricken  herd,  rolled,  leaped,  tumbled 
over  the  precipice. 
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The  descent  is  nearly  perpendicular,  with  ragged,  jutting  crags,  and  a 
water-laved  base.  Screams  of  pain  and  terror  filled  the  air.  Men  seemed 
suddenly  bereft  of  reason ;  the j  leaped  over  the  bluff  with  muskets  still  in 
their  dutch,  threw  themselves  into  the  river  without  divesting  themselves  of 
their  accoutrements — Whence  they  went  to  the  bottom  like  lead. 

Others  sprang  down  upon  the  heads  and  bayonets  of  those  below.  A 
grey-haired  private  of  the  1st  CaJifomia  was  found  with  his  head  mashed 
between  two  rocks  by  the  heavy  boots  of  a  ponderous  Tammany  man,  who 
had  broken  his  own  neck  by  the  f  alL  The  side  of  the  bluff  was  worn  smooth 
by  the  number  sHding  down. 

AN  ABMY  IN  THB  WATER. 

All  the  afternoon  a  steady  stream  of  woimded  men  had  been  painfully 
working  down  the  zigzag  path  which  led  to  the  narrow  beach,  where  the  boats 
touched  to  convey  them  across  to  Harrison's  Island. 

The  large  batteaux  had  already  secured  a  full  load  when  the  rout  began. 
The  rowers  shoved  off,  but  a  great  wave  of  fugitives  rolled  in  upon  them,  and 
hardly  had  the  boat  reached  mid-current  when  all  went  down,  and  scores  of 
human  beings,  previously  crippled,  were  swept  away  to  unknown  graves.  The 
surface  of  the  river  seemed  full  of  heads. 

Man  clutched  at  man,  and  the  strong,  who  might  have  escaped,  were 
dragged  down  by  the  weaker.  Voices  that  strove  to  shout  for  help  were 
stifled  by  the  turbid,  sullen  waters  of  the  swollen  river  and  died  away  in 
gurgles.  It  is  strange  how  persons  about  to  drown  turn  to  their  fellows  for 
strength ;  they  may  be  in  mid-ocean,  with  no  chance  for  any,  yet  will  they 
grasp  one  another  and  sink  in  pairs.  Captain  Otter,  of  the  First  California 
(an  apposite  name  for  a  swimmer),  was  found  after  the  battle  with  two  men 
of  his  company  clutching  his  neckband.  Had  he  attempted  to  save  them,  or 
had  they  seized  and  dragged  him  down  t  One  officer  was  found  with  $120  in 
gold  in  his  pocket ;  it  had  cost  his  life.  Colonel  Devens  escaped  by  swimm- 
ing his  horse  across  to  the  island,  though  both  were  shghtly  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Young,  of  Colonel  Baker's  staff,  wrote : 

'^I  got  Colonel  Baker's  body  back  on  the  island  before  the  worst  of  the 
rout,  and  then  looking  to  the  Virginia  shore  I  saw  such  a  spectacle  as  no 
tongue  can  describe.  Our  entire  forces  were  retreating,  tumbling,  rolling, 
leaping  down  the  steep  banks ;  the  enemy  following  them,  murdering  and 
taking  prisoners.  Muskets,  coats  and  everything  were  thrown  aside,  and  ad 
were  desperately  trying  to  escape.  Hundreds  plunged  into  the  rapid 
current,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  drowning  added  to  the  horrors  of  sound  and 
sight.  AU  was  confusion,  terror  and  dismay.  Many  not  drowned  were  shot 
when  about  to  reach  the  island." 

THB  SUBRENDEB. 

It  was  now  in  the  gloaming  of  the  October  evening.  A  feeble  return  fire 
came  from  some  five  or  six  hundred  men  near  the  landing  place.  Then  a  voice 
was  heard  calling,   "Cease  firing!     My  God,  men,  cease  firing  I     We  sur- 
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render ! !"  An  old  officer  hobbled  forward,  waving  a  white  handkerchief.  He 
proved  to  be  Ck)lonel  Cogswell  of  the  "Tammany  "  Begiment,  an  " old  army  " 
officer,  formerly  a  professor  at  West  Point.  He  seemed  chagrined  at  the 
smallness  of  the  force  to  which  he  had  surrendered,  but  soon  regained 
equanimity,  and  won  the  good-will  of  the  surrounding  "rebs  "  by  his  pleasant 
speeches  and  easy  bearing.  With  him  surrendered  Colonel  Lee  (Fifteenth 
Massachusetts,)  Major  Bevere  and  his  brother,  a  surgieon;  four  captains, 
twelve  heutenants  and  eight  himdred  and  seventynsix  privates. 

The  prisoners  estimated  their  total  loss  at  fifteen  hundred,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  Httle  under  the  true  figure.  One  hundred  and  seventy  bodies  were 
buried  by  the  Federals  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Probably  as  many  more  were 
drowned.  These,  veith  the  captured,  would  aggregate  twelve  hundred,  leaving 
but  a  small  figure  to  cover  the  wounded.  The  chaplain  of  the  Twelfth  Mas- 
sachusetts (in  his  "Potomac  and  Bapidan,'^)  estimates  the  loss  at  "fully  one- 
half  of  the  entire  force  sent  over  vdth  Baker.  ^'  The  staff  officer  before  quoted 
says: 

"  At  8  p.  M.  all  our  band  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  return  had  landed 
on  Harrison's  Island,  and  the  fire  from  the  Virginia  heights  had  ceased.  When 
I  left,  on  the  following  afternoon,  the  rebels  were  shouting  for  us  to  come 
over  and  take  away  our  dead  under  flag  of  truce ;  but  had  also  mounted  our 
own  guns  on  the  heights  and  warned  us  to  leave  the  island  in  four  hours.  The 
destruction  of  life  has  been  far  greater  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged 
than  at  Bull  Bun." 

The  fruits  of  the  victory  to  the  Confederates  were  four  guns  and  fifteen 
hundred  muskets,  one  thousand  knapsacks,  and  the  usual  smaller  debris  of  a 
battle-field  ending  in  a  rout. 

The  total  Confederate  loss  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  slain  was  Colonel  £.  R  Burt,  of  the  Eighteenth  Mis- 
sippi,  a  gallant  gentleman. 

stone's  lOSOOKOEPnON. 

As  has  been  stated,  a  considerable  force  had  been  thrown  over  the  river 
at  Edward's  Ferry,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Bcdl's  Bluff;  General  Stone's 
design  being  to  take  command  of  this  vnng  of  his  army  and  push  in  rear  of 
the  Confederates  who  were  attacking  Baker.  Early  in  the  morning  a  party  of 
horsemen,  with  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  galloped  out  from  the  ferry  appar- 
ently imagining  that  there  were  no  rebels  in  the  vicinity.  They  learned  their 
error  when  about  to  ride  into  Colonel  Barksdale's  Thirteenth  Mississippi, 
a  strong  regiment  (1,200  muskets,)  into  believing  he  had  Evan's  full  strength 
in  his  front;  hence  his  transfer  of  the  main  attack  to  the  upper  crossing 
place.  Neither  he  nor  his  lieutenant  (Colonel  Baker)  seem  to  have  suspected 
their  real  peril,  as  the  following  note  will  show: 
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Headquarters,  Edwabd^s  Febbt,) 
October  21—3:46  p.  m.         J 
Ck)LONEL  E.  D.  Baeer,  Commanding  Right  Wing. 

Colonel  :  Yours  of  2:30  received.  I  am  glad  you  find  your  position 
tenable.  If  satisfied  with  it  hold  on  and  don^t  let  the  troops  get  fatigued  or 
starved  while  waiting.  Please  detail  plenty  of  ofiicers  to  attend  to  the  food 
of  the  men.  Do  you  need  more  artillery  tnan  the  eight  pieces  now  at  your 
disposal?  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  P.  Stone, 

Brigadier  GeneraL 

The  note  never  reached  Baker.  It  was  found  on  the  body  of  a  slain 
courier,  who  probably  arrived  on  the  fatal  bluffs  after  his  death,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  rout.  The  two  hours  which  had  elapsed  since  2:30  had  wrought 
a  shocking  change. 

During  the  night  after  the  battle  the  customary  cannon  called  rain  storm 
set  in  and  rapidly  swelled  the  Potomac  to  freshet  height.  Of  course  the 
troops  were  drenched.  General  Stone  seemed  irresolute.  He  still  retained  a 
foothold  south  of  the  river  at  Edward's  Ferry,  whither  a  portion  of  the  fugi 
tives  from  the  battle-field  had  made  their  way  in  the  darkness.  This  force 
had  torn  down  Dailey's  house,  erecting  with  the  logs  thereof  a  stockade  and 
intrenched  camp.  They  were  also  protected  by  a  dozen  cannon  planted  on 
ihe  Maryland  Heights,  which  commanded  the  south  side  of  the  river  for 
several  miles.  Moreover  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  had  just  arrived — giving 
him  some  two  thousand  fresh  men.  On  the  other  hand  the  river  was  becom- 
ing dangerous  for  such  small  craft  as  he  could  obtain.  The  troops  were 
dispirited,  and  should  the  rebels  be  reinforced  they  might  repeat  the  disaster 
of  Monda5^  However,  he  was  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  decide  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  General  McClellan,  who  had  heard  of  the  fighting  and  ridden 
all  night  from  Washington. 

By  his  orders  the  troops  south  of  the  river  were  immediately  withdrawn 
— ^not  an  easy  undertaking  by  any  means,  in  the  darkness,  pouring  rain,  and 
leaky  boats,  with  the  river  running  like  a  mill -sluice.    But  aU  got  safely  over. 

A   CONFEDERATE   SKEDADDLE. 

And  now  began  a  ludicrous  skedaddle  on  the  Confederate  side.  A  timid 
cavalry  picket,  listening  to  the  continual  creaking  of  oar-locks  upon  the  river 
during  the  night,  became  impressed  with  the  behef  that  whole  brigades  of 
Federals  were  crossing  to  the  ferry  landing  I  Stone  had  been  reinforced  and 
was  coming  with  ''  twice  ten  thousand  men  **  to  revenge  Ball^s  Bluff  1  So, 
^'  whip  and  spur,"  march,  trot,  gaUop  I  Away  go  half  a  dozen  members  of  the 
"crittur  comp'ny"  (as  the  old  lady  demonstrated  the  cavalry,)  in  search  of 
General  Evans.  He  is  found  exposing  his  martial  head  to  all  the  rigors  of  a 
feather  pillow,  miles  away — ^in  Leesburg,  doubtless  dreaming  of  "laurel 
wreaths,"  puffs  and  promotion.  Excitement,  joined  to  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently sweeping  the  field  with  a  long-necked  (bottle)  field-glass,  may  have 
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somewhat  unsettled  his  nerves — ^never  steadiest  at  2  a.  m.  At  all  events,  Gen- 
eral Evans,  to  the  amazement  of  his  army,  orders  an  instantaneous  retreat, 
abandoning  the  town  without  a  struggle.  The  whole  force  marches  to  the 
wooded  bluffe  of  Sycholin  nm,  three  miles  southeast  of  the  town.  No,  not 
the  whole  force,  for  Colonel  Barksdale,  of  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi  (not  en- 
gaged on  the  21st,)  after  retiring  one  mile  south,  halts  and  refuses  to  retreat 
farther,  sending  word  to  Evans  that  he  will  defend  the  town  with  his  single 
regiment.  He  is  placed  under  arrest,  and  there  are  rumors  of  a  court  martial ; 
but  it  is  never  called,  and  Barksdale's  sword  is  shortly  after  returned,  and  the 
matter  drops. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  the  apologists  of  General  Evans  for  his 
failure  to  attack  General  Stone's  right  wing  during  the  forty-eight  hoiurs  it 
lay  at  Edward's  ferry,  and  for  his  absurd  retrograde  to  Sycholin  run.  One 
was  that  he  wished  to  draw  out  the  enemy,  then  overpower  him.  But  these 
were  all  after-thoughts.  The  actual  fact  is  unimpeachable,  to  wit;  That 
victors  and  vanquished  subsequently  simultaneously  skedaddled. 


A  REMARKABLE  SOLDIER. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  private  soldiers  on  either  side  in  the  late  war 
was  a  young  man  named  Tom  Eelly,  a  private  in  the  Second  Michigan  infantry. 
The  remarkable  began  with  his  build.  He  had  arms  a  full  hand  longer  than 
any  man  who  could  be  found.  He  had  no  more  backbone  than  a  snake,  and 
could  almost  tie  himself  in  a  knot.  He  could  tell  the  date  of  a  silver  quarter 
held  up  twenty  feet  away,  and  he  could  hear  every  word  of  a  conversation  in 
a  common  tone  of  voice  across  an  ordinary  street.  He  could  run  half  a  mile 
as  fast  as  any  officer's  horse  could  gallop,  and  there  was  a  standing  offer  of 
$10  to  any  man  who  could  hold  him  down. 

On  a  bet  of  a  box  of  sardines  he  once  passed  six  sentinels  within  an  hour. 
.  On  another  occasion  he  entered  the  Colonel's  tent  and  brought  away  that  offi- 
cer's boots.  When  Tom's  remarkable  qualifications  were  discovered  he  was 
detailed  as  a  scout  and  a  spy,  and  was  changed  from  one  department  to  an- 
other. In  the  capacity  of  a  spy  he  visited  Kichmond  three  times.  He  entered 
Vicksburg  and  preached  a  sermon  to  the  soldiers  a  week  before  the  surrender. 
He  was  in  New  Orleans  five  days  before  that  city  was  taken.  He  was  a  man 
who  firmly  believed  that  he  could  not  be  killed  by  an  enemy,  and  he  governed 
himself  accordingly. 

During  his  three  and  a  half  year*)  in  the .  service  Kelly  captured  52  Con- 
federates and  turned  them  over  as  prisoners.  He  himself  was  captured  and 
escaped  five  times.  As  a  spy  he  entered  more  than  thirty  Confederate  camps 
and  forts.  He  was  fired  upon  at  least  one  thousand  times  and  yet  was  never 
wounded.  He  had  said  he  would  never  die  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  and  his 
prophecy  come  true.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  while  bringing  a  captured 
Confederate  scout  into  camp,  boiji  were  killed  within  40  rods  of  the  Union 
lines  by  a  bolt  of  lightning. 
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tRCHiE  Morgan. 


PROM  SHERIDAN  TO  GRANT. 


HE  Winter  of  1864-65  in  the  Army  of  Potomac  was  not 
marked  bj  any  particular  liveliness,  and  the  soldiers, 
suffering  with  camp  ennui,  and  having  growled  out 
eveiy  subject  that  legitimately  or  illegitimately  comes 
under  the  soldier's  province  to  growl,  now  looked 
anxiously  as  Spring  approached  for  everything  that 
indicated  activity.  Finally  it  came,  and  culminated  in 
the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

General  Sheridan,  with  about  ten  thousand  sabres, 
had  been  doing  a  little  raiding  and  a  good  deal  of 
heavy  standing  around  up  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
where  Early,  with  a  small  force,  made  feeble  attempts 
to  keep  house  occasionally — ^just  enough  to  be  a 
nuisance,  and  not  enough  to  keep  Phil  busy,  and  that 
gentleman  was  mad  accordingly. 
It  was,  then,  with  no  Utile  pleasure  that  Sheridan  received  an  order  to 
make  a  break  up  the  valley  and  pounce  on  Lynchburg  if  possibla  He  was 
lying  at  Winchester  when  the  order  came,  and,  after  waiting  a  few  days  for 
the  mud  to  become  f ordable,  he  started  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  traveling 
as  light  as  possible.  Three  days  after  he  was  in  Staunton,  while  Early 
stepped  back  to  Waynesboro,  and  began  to  dig  entrenchments.  Sheridan 
rode  after  him,  looked  at  his  new  works,  and  rode  over  the  top  of  them  with- 
out even  the  courtesy  of  a  reconnoissance,  which  wasn't  complimentary  to 
Early's  engineering.  He  also  captured  a  couple  of  full  batteries,  sixteen 
himdred  Ck)nfederate  prisoners,  two  hundred  wagons  and  seventeen  battle- 
flags,  which  made  him  feel  so  good  that  he  is  put  do\^ai  as  having  remarked: 

"  m  make  Mr.  Early  get  up  Early-er  than  he  ever  did  in  his  life  before 
Fm  done  with  him,  or  else  Tm  not  intimately  acquainted  with  myself,"  which 
atrocious  pun  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  Confederate  chieftain  to  toddle 
precipitately  over  to  the  James  River  country. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  Sheridan  was  at  Charlottesville,  where  he  organized 
a  railroad  strike,  and  tore  up  the  Lynchburg  and  Richmond  Road  shamefully. 
Then  he  ciphered  around  the  country  about  Scottsville,  New  Market  and 
Duiquidsville  destroying  canal  locks,  burning  bridges  and  making  himself 
generally  interesting  until  the  10th,  when  he  brought  up  at  Columbia,  Flu- 
vanna County,  where  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  Confederacy  had  been  so 
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liberal  in  making  bonfires  out  of  bridges  that  he  couldn't  go  chassez-ing  down 
South  to  join  Sherman  as  he  wanted  to,  and  that  his  men  and  horses  didn't 
have  any  more  to  eat  than  they  wanted,  and  that  there  were  only  two  things 
that  he  could  do.  One  of  these  was  to  go  back  to  Winchester,  whence  he 
came,  which  he  firmly  dechned  to  do,  upon  the  principle  that  he  would  never 
return  upon  a  road  he  had  spoiled  himself ;  and  the  other  was  to  slide  around 
Richmond  to  the  White  House  on  the  Pamunky,  get  foraged  and  rationed  up, 
and  then  go  across  the  Peninsula  to  join  Qrant. 

This  latter  plan  was  excellent,  but  there  was  nothing  to  meet  him  at 
White  House  but  the  bleakness  of  desolation. 

And  yet,  siogular  as  it  may  seem,  this  did  not  shake  the  soul  of  Sheridan 
to  any  serious  extent.     He  simply  remarked : 

'^  It's  infernal  cold,  ain't  it  t    Where's  that  man  Hogan  t" 

James  Hogan  was  produced  and  stood  before  the  General 

"  Who  is  here  with  you,  Mr  Hogan  1" 

"  Archie  Morgan,  sir." 

"  Well,  if  I  put  you  and  Morgan  across  the  James  Biver  yonder,  can  you 
go  down  to  City  Point  and  tell  General  Grant  I  want  forage  and  rations  for 
this  command  sent  to  White  House  inside  of  a  week?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  go  and  do  it ;  and  the  quicker  you  get  to  City  Point  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  of  us." 

This  was  on  the  afternoon  of  March  10.  Columbia  is  in  Fluvanna  County, 
on  the  outside  of  the  horseshoes  of  the  James  Eiver,  some  forty  miles,  as  the  bird 
flies,  above  Richmond,  and  distant  from  City  Point,  by  the  nearest  practicable 
road,  not  less  than  seventy-five  miles ;  and  this  through  the  enemy's  country 
and  directly  around  General  Lee's  army  at  Petersburg — a  route  on  which 
bullet  holes  were  as  cheap  as  mule  tracks. 

As  soon  as  dusk  settled  down  a  pontoon  was  shoved  into  the  water,  and 
the  two  men  with  their  horses  were  set  across  into  Cumberland  County,  in  a 
piece  of  brushwood.  They  stripped  oflf  the  big  overcoats  they  wore,  and  stood 
before  the  pontooners  a  Confederate  major  and  his  orderly  with  cavalry  straps 
on.  Then  the  pontooners  took  the  overcoats  and  their  astonishment,  returned 
to  camp,  and  left  Morgan  and  Hogan  to  such  fate  as  the  gathering  darkness 
and  the  enemy's  country  might  have  in  store  for  them. 

StrikiDg  the  main  road  at  Cartersville,  they  kept  down  through  Cumber- 
land  County  to  the  Court  House,  then  on  into  Amelia  County,  and  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning  found  them  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  at 
Amelia  Court  House.  At  daylight  they  struck  Mansboro,  which  boasting  of 
an  old-fashioned  Virginia  tavern,  they  determined  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
horses. 

Stirring  up  the  landlord,  they  filled  him  with  a  plausable  stoiy  of  im- 
portant business  and  a  long  ride,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

During  the  two  hours  they  stopped  here  they  saw  only  two  stray  soldiers 
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and  one  mounted  officer,  all  of  the  Confederacy,  but  who  seemed  to  care  more 
for  their  morning  snifter  of  com  whiskey  and  molasses  than  they  did  for  the 
strangers. 

The  officer  merely  paused  in  his  drink  to  ask  the  usual  question : 

"  Wha  air  you  'uns  gwinet"  and  was  perfectly  contented  with  Morgan^s — 

"Down  on  the  right  yander,"  as  he  observed  : 

"  Sorry  Pm  a-gwine  t'other  way.     All  day  to  you.!' 

As  soon  as  the  horses  were  refreshed  they  started  again  into  Dinwiddie 
Coimty,  crossing  the  Southside  Bailroad  at  Ford's,  then  down  the  Stopy 
Creek  Valley  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  they  put  up  again,  and  as  there  was  no  scarcity  of  people  about, 
both  Confederate  soldiers  and  citizens,  they  put  on  all  the  cheek  of  which  they 
were  capable,  cooly  disarming  suspicion  by  an  assumption  of  authority  and 
knowledge  that  left  no  room  for  question. 

Hogan's  story  was  that  he  had  been  on  a  message  over  to  General  Early, 
and  was  going  to  report  to  General  Hampton,  somewhere  about  Stopy  Creek 
station,  on  the  Petersburg  and  Eoanoke  Hoad,  if  he  hadn't  moved.  He  was 
incidentally  mentioning  this  to  an  infantry  captain  who  sat  alongside  of  him 
at  the  supper  table,  when  a  Confederate  cavalryman  farther  up  the  table,  with 
his  mouth  full  of  hoecake,  and  who  mumbled  out : 

"Hampton's  somers  up  about  Beam^s  Station." 

"Since  how  long  1 "  asked  Hogan,  with  some  show  of  indignation. 

**  More'n  a  week,  I  guess." 

"  That's  all  right  then.     He's  moved  since  I  left." 

"  Yes,  I  reckon  he  have ;  leastways  he's  thar  now,  anyway,  'cos  I  saw  him 
this  momin'.    Be  you  a-gwine  over  thar  to-night  t " 

"Tes;  how  far  is  it?" 

"  WalL  I  reckon  'taint  more'n  eight  or  nine  miles  in  daylight;  but  youll 
find  it's  a  right  peart  jog  in  the  dark. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  they  got  out  their  horses  and  prepared  for  the  next 
start.  Hogan  was  already  in  the  saddle,  and  Morgan  had  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  when  something  moved  him  to  remark,  as  he  looked  up  at  his 
companion. 

"  Well,  she  goes  along  right  lively  so  far." 

There  was  a  half  dozen  people  standing  around,  and  Hogan  glared  at  him 
as  though  he  would  like  to  chew  his  head  o£^  at  the  same  time  growling  out, 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  thunderin'  hurry  to  hurrah." 

This  apparently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Confederate  captain,  who 
was  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  house,  and  moved  him  to  inquire : 

"  What  regiment  did  you  'tins  say  you  was  from  1 " 

Morgan  ab:eady  worried  over  his  inadvertant  expression,  was  just  enough 
stampeded  to  make  another,  and  blurted  out — 

"Eighth  Illinois — Sixth  Virginia." 

"Sixth  thimderl    Look  hyar,  stranger,  that  air  don't  sound  squar.    I 
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belong  to  the  Fourth  Florida,  I  do,  an*  I  han't  got  no  trouble  recollecting  it 
nejther.     Tve  a  dam  good  notion  jou  fellars  ain't  all  white ! " 

Morgan  grinned  in  his  face,  and  shouting.  "  That's  all  right  1  We'll  see 
you  about  it  in  the  morning !  "  both  men  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  were 
out  of  range  in  a  few  seconds,  but  not  until  the  irate  Florida  man  had  yelled : 

^'Yes,  an  'ef  I  don't  send  somebody  for  you  to  explain  to  afore  momin' 
you  may  shoot  me  for  a  nigger  I " 

After  riding  up  the  Petersburg  Eoad  about  a  mile  they  struck  across  the 
country  again  to  Stopy  Creek  Valley,  when  Hogan  took  occasion  to  observe, 
with  considerable  severity : 

^'  See  here,  Morgan,  the  next  time  you  feel  so  blessed  good  over  some- 
thing that  you  want  some  *reb'  to  shoot  you,  I  don't  want  you  to  invite  him 
again  to  do  it  in  my  company." 

"Why  can't  you  cuss  a  fellow  at  once,  Jim,  and  be  done  with  it.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anybody  doing  such  a  foolish  thing  in  all  your  bom  days  ?  " 

"Can't  say  I  did.  But  nevermind,  old  fel,  it's  a  thing  you're  not  at  all 
subject  to,  and  all  we've  got  to  do  is  look  out  for  the  result.  There'll  be  no 
more  stop  for  us  till  we  see  a  blue  overcoat  with  a  musket  stickin'  to  it." 

About  midnight  they  struck  the  Petersburg  and  Boanoake  Bailroad  at 
Stopy  Creek  station,  just  over  the  line  in  Sussex  Coimty.  Here  they  stopped 
a  few  moments  to  let  the  horses  rest,  while  they  tried  what  they  could  pump 
out  of  the  lonely  Confederate  guard  walking  up  and  down  on  tiie  little  plat- 
form. He  didn't  have  much  to  tell ;  but  when  they  informed  him  in  confi- 
dence that  they  had  just  came  down  from  Hampton's  headquarters  at  Beams, 
and  were  looking  out  for  a  couple  of  Yankee  spies,  he  told  them  that  was  just 
the  reason  he  was  alone.  His  sergeant,  with  six  men,  had  gone  out  to  look 
for  them  too,  in  consequence  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  that  had  come  down 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  he  expected  to  hear  from  them  on  their  way  back 
pretty  soon.    Wouldn't  they  wait  till  the  sergeant  came  in. 

They  thanked  him  but  thought  they  would  ride  over  toward  Sussex  Court 
House.  Did  he  have  the  countersign  t  Yes,  he  had  it,  but  didn't  know  about 
giving  it.  Hogan  assured  him  that  it  was  of  no  importance.  He  didn't  want 
it,  anyhow,  it  would  soon  be  daylight.  If  he  choose  to  give  it,  though,  he 
could  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  giving  it  to  a  commissioned  officer,  and  it 
would  be  all  right.  Guard  didn't  like  to  be  disobliging  to  an  officer,  and  finally 
said  "  Lynchburg  "  in  his  ear,  and  the  two  men  rode  off  into  the  darkness. 

No  sooner  were  they  beyond  hearing  from  the  station  than  they  changed 
their  course  and  bore  off  to  the  north  for  Disputanta,  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Petersburg  road,  and  were  getting  along  finely  until  about  five  miles  from 
Stopy  Creek,  when  as  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  long  stretch  of  piney  woods, 
a  gruff  voice  called  out : 

"Halt  I  who  comes  there?" 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  whether  the  challenge  was  Confederate  or  Union, 
but  our  two  gentlemen  were  not  long  in  making  up  their  minds  to  recognize 
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them  as  Confederates  anyhow.  If  they  turned  out  to  be  a  Union  party  the 
matter  could  be  fixed  f uither  along,  and  Hogan  sung  out : 

"  An  officer  and  orderly,  mounted." 

"Dismount  one,  advance  and  give  the  countersign." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  demand  the  countersign  t  And  at  any  rate,  I 
can't  yeU  it  out  to  you  from  here." 

'Til  satisfy  you  about  the  right  tamal  sudden  if  one  of  you  'uns  don't 
dismount  right  smart  and  give  that  countersign  if  youVe  got  it ; "  and  the  per- 
suasive dick  of  firearms  became  painfully  distinct^  whereupon  Morgan  slid  ofF 
his  horse,  and  walking  gingerly  forward  in  the  gloom,  found  a  cavalryman 
looking"  at  him  along  the  barrel  of  a  carbine,  inquiringly. 

'^  Lynchburg,"  he  whispered  as  near  to  this  fellow's  ear  as  he  could  get, 
and  as  soon  as  the  challenger  said  '^  All  right,"  he  at  once  asked : 

*■  What  are  you,  grand  rounds  ?" 

"No;  patrol  out  after  a  couple  of  Yankee  spies ;  but  Iguess  it's  a  water  haul." 

"  That's  our  errand,  too ;  and  we  are  going  to  give  it  up  and  get  back  to 
Beams." 

The  party  proved  to  be  the  sergeant  and  his  men  from  the  station,  and 
they  were  anxious  their  new  friends  should  come  back  with  them  and  rest  un- 
til morning,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  persistent  lying  that  excuses  suffi- 
ciently powerful  could  be  advanced  for  going  on.  As  they  parted  the  sergeant 
called  after  them,  "  You'd  better  turn  off  to  the  left  before  you  get  to  Dis- 
putanta,  'relse  you'll  run  into  the  plaguey  Yanks,"  then  they  thanked  him  and 
rode  off.  Daylight  was  just  breaking  when  they  came  to  the  railroad,  which 
they  crossed  and  were  about  laying  their  course  direct  for  City  Point,  when 
they  heard  horses  coming  behind  them  at  a  rate  that  boded  no  good.  With- 
out hesitation  they  took  the  first  bridle  path  that  led  off  the  road,  and  followed 
it  with  all  the  speed  there  was  in  the  tired  horses.  After  half  an  hour's  hard 
riding  they  ventured  to  stop  and  listen  for  horses'  hoofs,  but  instead  they  heard 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  couple  of  carbines,  whose  bullets  sang  uncomfortably 
near.  Our  two  gentlemen  wanted  no  more  information  in  that  neighborhood ; 
but  left  without  further  hint,  never  drew  rein  until  they  crossed  the  head- 
watei'S  of  the  Blackwater,  where,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  a  blue  coated  cav- 
alry vidette  pulled  up  his  carbine  and  yelled  "  Halt !"  in  a  tone  that  meant  to 
be  obeyed,  and  added,  a  second  after,  '<  Hello,  Johnny,  where  be  you  folks  off 
to  in  such  a  damation  hurry  t" 

'^  We  want  to  come  inside  the  lines." 

<^  Yes,  an'  I  calkilate  you'd  better  come  in  right  quick,  too,  if  you  don't 
want  to  drop  where  you  be.  Throw  up  yoiu:  hands  and  come  in  nice  and  quiet 
now,"  and  with  the  vidette  and  his  partner  carefully  covering  them  with  tiieir 
carbines,  they  were  welcomed  inside  the  lines,  and  being  taken  before  the  offi- 
cer in  charge,  were  sent  to  the  Sixth  Corps  headquarters,  and  after  a  short  rest 
reached  Grant's  headquarters  at  City  Point,  in  a  little  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  after  they  left  Sheridan  at  Columbia. 
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Eeversing  M  Meath  Sentence. 


BY  ELI  PERKINS. 


THE  BRAVE  MAN  WHO   TURNED   THE  TIDE  OF  BATTLE  AT  MISSION  RIDGE. 

FIND  myself  in  the  southern  angle  of  Illinois,  the  American 
Egypt.  I  find  the  Egyptians  here  all  come  from  Tennes- 
see. The  women  wear  sunbonnets  in  the  Winter  and  sit 
in  open  rooms,  while  the  men  wear  butternut  jeans,  and 
look  like  their  ancestors.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  Egyptians  this 
morning  w ho  came  over  to  Tamaioa  from  the  little  Muddy. 
When  an  Egyptian  wants  to  communicate  anything  to 
another  Egyptian  liying  at  a  distance,  he  strides  a  mule, 
sHdes  through  the  swamps,  and  with  certain  words  which 
we  Americans  do  not  understand,  makes  the  other  Egyptian 
understand  what  he  wants.  When  they  are  sober  they  are 
harmless,  but  two  drinks  of  whiskey  and  a  plug  of  tobacco 
on  an  empty  stomach  will  make  an  Egyptian  worse  than  a 
Bashi-Bazouk.  Yesterday  I  saw  one  charged  with  a  full 
pint  of  alchohol  and  two  plugs  of  tobacco,  a  dose  that  only  the  rich  Egyptians 
can  indulge  in.  He  was  a  terror  to  behold.  Phosphoric  acid  gas  poured  off 
of  him. 

"Pm  a  steamboat  from  Hick'ry  bayou,"  he  said,  "A  regular  sidewheeler. 
I'm  a  rattlesnake  with  rattles  all  the  way  up.  Pm  the  worst  man  on  the 
bayou,  an'  we  ha'nt  got  a  bayou  boy  that  can't  whip  a  gunboat.     Pm  a  — " 

"  O,  Bill,  be  still !  Don't  fight  any  more  to  day.  'Taint  you — 't's  the 
whiskey.  Come  along !  "  and  a  nice  looking  man  took  square  hold  of  Bill  and 
held  him  as  if  in  a  vise. 

"  Lem  me  go  I  Lem  me  claw  somebody.     Lem  me  —  " 
But  in  a  moment  the  nice-looking  man  lifted  Bill  into  his  wagon  and 
drove  off. 

"  Who  is  that  brave  farmer  who  takes  such  an  interest  in  Bill  ?  "  I  asked 
Colonel  Barber. 

"  Oh,  that's  Captain  Mason.  He  used  to  be  a  hard  'un,  but  now  'he's 
jined  the  church,  an'  he's  the  father  of  every  bad  man  in  this  section.  They 
all  just  love  Captain  Mason." 

"  What  does  Mason  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

"He's  a  farmer,  sir — a  big  fai-mer  over  on  the  Muddy." 
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"But  what  does  he  come  over  with  the  Bayou  boys  for?  Why  does  he 
care  whether  they  get  druuk  and  fight  or  whether  they  keep  sober?" 

"  Well,  the  Gaptam  used  to  be  a  drinker  and  fighter  himself.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot  once  in  the  army  for  fighting.  He  struck  an  officer — got 
on  a  drunken  frohc,  and  came  near  killing  the  Major  of  the  regiment — just  as 
Whiskey  Bill  wants  to  kill  somebody  now." 

"  How  did  the  Captain  escape?  "  I  asked.  * 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  Mason,  with  a  dozen  fellows  from  the  little 
Muddy,  enlisted  in  my  regiment.  He  was  a  splendid  soldier — always  ready 
for  battle— one  of  the  best  men  in  the  regiment,  but  he  would  have  his  sprees. 
One  day,  about  three  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Mission  Eidge,  Mason 
brought  a  canteen  of  whiskey  into  camp,  and,  always  generous,  went  to  giving 
it  to  the  boys.  This  was  against  orders ;  so  I  ordered  my  Major  to  arrest 
him  and  put  him  in  the  guard  house.  Mason  found  out  that  the  Major  was 
after  him  with  a  squad  of  men,  and  full  of  deviltry,  he  commenced  dodging 
around  behind  the  tents  to  keep  from  being  arrested.  But  pretty  quick,  in 
trying  to  keep  away  from  the  men,  he  ran  square  against  the  Major. 

"Here,  you  rascal  I"  said  the  Major,  seizing  him  by  the  coat  collar  with- 
out giving  him  a  chance  to  explain.  "  Now  you  walk  to  the  guard  house !  TU 
fix  you,  you  scoundrel ! " 

But  in  the  excitement  of  the  movement.  Mason  drew  up  his  fist  and 
knocked  the  Major  flat,  and  then  he  went  and  gave  himself  up. 

"What  was  done  about  it?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  Mason  was  tried  before  a  court  martial  for  striking  a  superior 
officer,  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  the  sentence  was  sent  to  General  Jeff.  C. 
Davis  to  be  approved.  And  then  poor  Mason  was  imprisoned  on  bread  and 
water  with  a  ball  and  chain  to  each  foot." 

"  Did  General  Davis  approve  the  sentence?" 

"Tes,  he  approved  it." 

"But  how  did  Mason  escape  being  shot  ?^ 

"  Well,  the  next  morning  before  the  approved  sentence  arrived  came  the  bat- 
tle of  Mission  Eidge,  and  our  regiment  was  ordered  forward.  Mason,  of  course, 
was  in  the  rear  under  guard,  with  a  ball  chained  to  his  ankles.  We  heard  the 
rebel  eannon  in  front  all  the  forenoon.  We  knew  there  was  a  big  battle  on, 
and  we  [needed  all  our  [men.  So  I  rode  over  to  the  guard  house  and  told 
Mason  that  we  would  have  to  leave  him  behind  with  his  ball  and  chain  till  the 
battle  was  over. 

"Let  me  go  with  the  boys,  Colonel?"  pleaded  Mason,  "I  don't  want  to 
see  the  boys  in  a  fight  without  me." 

"  But  you  might  escape.  Mason.  You  know  ijiere  is  a  sentence  hanging 
over  you." 

"  By  heavens.  Colonel !  you  ain't  going  to  let  the  boys  go  into  this  fight 
without  me?"  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

"  Got  to,  Mason,"  I  said.     "I  can't  trust  you." 
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"  Then,"  continued  the  narrator,  "  the  order  came  from  General  Dsivis  for 
oui*  regiment  to  move  up  and  charge  a  rebel  redoubt,  and  tlie  boys  dashed  for- 
ward. It  was  an  awful  fight.  Twice  they  enfiladed  us,  and  the  rebel  bul- 
lets mowed  down  our  men  by  dozens,  while  the  rebel  flag  still  waved  on  the 
redoubt." 

"  Colonel,  you  must  capture  that  redoubt !"  was  the  order  that  came  from 
General  Davis. 

"  Our  men  were  now  badly  tired  out,  and  the  dead  lay  all  around  us  ;  but 
I  got  our  men  together  and  made  the  final  charge.  Gods  !  what  a  charge  I  My 
horse  was  HUed  under  me.  The  men  went  forward  in  a  shower  of  bullets.  I 
thought  they  were  going  straight  for  the  flag ;  then  aU  at  once  they  wavered. 
The  bullets  flew  like  rain,  and  the  advanced  men  were  all  shot  down.  There 
was  no  one  to  lead,  and  I  thought  all  was  lost.  Just  then  I  saw  a  man  come 
rushing  up  fi'om  the  rear.  He  grabbed  a  dead  soldier^s  repeating  rifle  and 
pushed  right  through  the  dead  and  dying,  reached  the  head,  and  pushed  up 
the  redoubt.  The  boys  saw  him,  took  courage,  and  followed.  In  a  moment  I 
saw  the  brave  fellow  swing  his  rifle  around  him  on  the  top  of  the  redoubt, 
grasp  the  flag  stafi!  and  break  it  oflf,  while  the  boys  struggled  up  the  side  and 
emptied  their  guns  into  the  retreating  rebels. 

"The  day  was  oui-s!"     As  I  came  up  I  shouted : 

"  Who  took  the  flag,  boys?" 

"It  was  Mason,"  said  the  boys,  and,  looking  down,  I  saw  a  broken  chain 
and  a  shackle  still  on  his  ankle!" 

Then  the  narrator's  voice  choked  him,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes, 

"I  couldn't  help  it.  Colonel,"  said  Mason.  "I  couldn't  see  the  boys 
fighting  alone;  so  I  got  the  axe  and  pounded  oflf  the  ball  an* chain,  and  now, 
Colonel,  ril  go  back  and  put  'em  on  again." 

"  Go  back  and  put  'em  on  again !"  I  almost  cried.  "  No,  sir  I  Mason,  Til 
put  them  on  myself  first."  " Then,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  reflected  this  wasn't 
military,  and  I  told  the  brave  fellow  to  stay  with  two  of  the  boys. 

"  That  night,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  I  wrote  over  to  General  Davis 
about  Mason's  bravery — ^how  he  captured  the  rebel  flag  and  led  the  regiment 
to  victory ;  in  fact,  saved  the  battle,  and  begged  him,  if  he  had  not  approved 
Mason's  sentence  of  death,  to  send  it  bEtck  to  the  court  unapproved.  In  an 
hour  a  messenger  came  back  with  the  papers.  The  sentence  had  been  ap- 
proved before  the  battle,  but  General  Davis  took  his  pen  and  wTote  across  the 

bottom: 

*  The  findings  of  the  court  disapproved,  and  Private  Thomas  Mason,  for 
distinguished  bravery  in  capturing  a  rebel  flag,  promoted  to  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenancy.' • 

"What  did  Mason  say  when  you  told  him  about  his  promotion?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  read  him  the  death  sentence  and  its  ap- 
proval first.  Mason  sank  down,  his  face  fell  on  his  aim,  and  I  lieai'd  a  deep 
groan.     Then  he  said,  as  his  eyes  filled  'svith  tears  : 
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"  Well,  Colonel,  it  is  hard,  but  I  can  stand  it  if  any  one  can-" 

"But  here  is  another  clause,  Mason,"  I  said,  "  on  account  of  your  bravery 
yesterday  you  have  been  promoted  to  a  Second  Lieutenancy." 

«  What,  me  t     Colonel,  me  t" 

"Tes,  Lieutenant  Mason,  you  I " 

"Thank  Qod !  "  and  the  bravest  man  in  the  Northern  army  stepped  into 
his  tent  to  send  a  streak  of  sunlight  to  cheer  up  his  broken-hearted  mother  up 
in  Egypt." 

"And  that's  the  man  who  just  lifted  Whiskey  Bill  into  his  wagon?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  man,  and  he's  brave  enough  to  do  anything,  from 
pulling  down  a  rebel  flag  to  leading  a  drunken  comrade  out  of  a  saloon." 


VENTURE    ON    THE  ILOCKADE. 


N  the  early  part  of  the  war  there  were  frequent  accounts  of 
dashing  affairs  in  which  the  '^Harriet  Lane"  took  the 
lion's  share.  The  papers  were  all  the  time  giving  spirited 
descriptions  of  some  of  her  brilliant  adventures.  Some  of 
these  accounts  were  mere  grape-vine  stories,  but  then  she 
had  a  full  share  in  all  the  operations  that  were  going  on  up 
to  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  on  the  Hatteras  cape — she 
was  in  the  revenue  service  at  that  time,  but  in  going  in  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  forts  she  got  aground  in  the 
channels,  and  received  such  damage  that  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  Department  and  was  eventually  captured 
by  the  rebels  in  Galveston  Bay. 

At  the  time,  and  before  the  bombardment  of  Sumter, 
I  was  a  seaman  in  this  vessel.  She  was  commanded  by  a 
well-known  New  Yorker,  Capt.  Faunce,  who  had  a  fancy  of  having  none  but 
old  man-of-wars-men  make  up  his  crew.  The  crew  were  well  treated,  had 
abimdant  food,  regular  leave  of  absence  on  shore  and  good  wages.  Their 
duties  were  light,  and  the  discipline  of  the  navy  was  carried  out  in  every 
detail. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  the  steamer  Baltic  received 
a  full  load  of  troops  from  the  different  fortresses  in  the  bay,  and  the  Harriet 
Lane  was  detailed  to  convey  them  South.  It  soon  became  known  that  the 
destination  of  the  troops  was  Charleston  harbor,  Snd  by  the  time  the  Harriet 
Lane  was  ready  to  trip  her  anchor  the  Battery  was  crowded  with  people,  who 
gave  her  cheer  after  cheer  as  she  swung  around  and  got  under  way. 

The  passage  down  to  Charleston  was  rather  rough,  but  the  two  ships 
arrived  o^  that  place  in  the  early  hours  of  a  Friday  morning,  and  the  rebels 
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opened  a  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  at  daybreak.  For  a  while  the  cannonading  was 
fast  and  furious,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  had  settled  down  to 
regular  hammering.  The  fort  replied  rather  deliberately,  and  it  never  entered 
the  imagination  of  the  sailors  in  the  harbor  that  the  banner  that  floated  so 
gallantly  over  it  would  be  hauled  down  so  soon.  During  the  day  the  Pawnee 
and  the  Pocahaontas,  both  new  gunboats,  arrived,  so  that  there  was  quite  a 
respectable  litttle  force  to  look  on,  and,  if  required,  to  lend  a  hand  in  any 
occasion  that  might  turn  up.  During  the  day  the  flag  on  Fort  Sumter  was 
run  up  and  down  for  a  considerable  time,  carrying  the  impression  to  those  on  the 
bar  that  Anderson,  the  Major  commanding,  wanted  to  communicate.  There 
was  no  code  of  signals  at  that  time  for  both  arms  of  the  service,  and  so  those 
on  the  bar  could  not  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  signals  beyond  that  he 
wanted  to  attract  attention.  Towards  night  arrangements  were  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  fort  and  agree  on  the  best  way  to  throw  the  reinforcements 
that  were  in  the  Baltic  into  it.  Volunteers  offered  themselves  for  the  boat 
service,  and  the  boats  were  prepared  to  slip  in  after  dark.  The  night,  how- 
ever, proved  very  stormy,  and  the  attempt  was  put  off  until  the  next  night, 
but  before  the  next  night  came  the  fort  had  been  surrended,  and  the  following 
Sunday  morning  witnessed  the  evacuation  of  the  fort  and  the  transfer  of  its 
garrison  to  the  Baltic.  The  ceremony  of  receiving  the  garrison,  and  then  the 
hoisting  of  the  tattered  flag  to  the  foremast  head  of  the  Baltic  being  ended, 
the  little  squadron  steamed  north  to  tell  the  sad,  sad  story. 

Thus,  you  see,  the  Harriet  Lane  was  present  when  the  first  gun  of  the 
"  new  order  of  affairs  "  thundered  defiance  to  the  Gbvemment,  and  from  that 
time  until  her  desperate  struggle  with  a  "  cutting-out  party  "  in  Galveston  she 
was  a  constant  theme  for  the  papers. 

There  was  one  afiEair,  however,  that  has  never  been  told,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  worth  while  to  give  it  to  your  readers,  as  it  is  a  true  story  of  one  of 
the  most  exciting  races  that  occurred  on  the  blockade. 

After  the  surrender  of  Sumter  and  the  call  for  troops,  the  Harriet  Lane 
was  tendered  to  the  Grovemment,  and  her  service  was  at  once  accepted  and 
she  was  detailed  to  proceed  South  aad  watch  the  shores  of  South  Carolina, 
and  capture  all  vessels  entering  into  any  of  those  ports  on  that  coast.  She 
proceeded  down  to  Charleston  and  made  it  a  point  to  watch  that  place  especi 
ally.  At  that  time  the  blockade  was  a  mere  paper  one,  and  the  HaiTiet  Lane 
was  the  only  vessel  of  war  at  that  point. 

One  morning,  after  a  rough  and  disagreeable  night  spent  in  beating 
about  the  entrance  to  Charleston  Bay,  a  large,  full-rigged  ship  was  seen  to  the 
southed,  beating  up,  and  clear  in  shore.  The  Harriet  Lane  being  hid  in  a 
thick  bank  of  fog,  the  ship  did  not  see  her  until  the  Lane  steamed  out  of  the 
fog  and  was  distant  about  three  miles,  and  then  she  at  once  wore  ship  and 
began  to  pack  on  the  muslin. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  promptly  the  fellow  in  command  of  the  ship 
got  her  before  the  wind  and  began  to  "  crack  on."     The  wind  was  blowing 
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fresh  from  the  nor  west — ^just  enough  to  carry  a  main-to-gallant  sail;  but, 
while  we  were  looking,  we  saw  her  three  royals  drop,  and  before  they  had 
time  to  flutter  they  were  sheeted  home  and  hoisted. 

"Hook  her  on,"  shouted  the  commander  of  the  Harriet  Lane;  "that 
fellow  is  full  of  war  material,  and  he  must  be  a  fast  one  that  gets  away  from 
the  Harriet.  Come  Harriet,  old  gal,  do  your  level  best  this  morning,  for  I  do 
want  to  range  alongside  of  that  ship  ahead." 

"  Oh,  we  can  heave  him  too  pretty  soon  with  the  long  thirty-two  forward. 
Shall  I  clear  it  away  and  send  him  our  compliments  ?"  put  in  the  executive, 
who  had  just  made  his  appearance. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  need  not  hit  him.  Just  let  him  know  that  we  want 
him  to  shorten  sail." 

The  executive  went  forward  to  superintend  the  operation  of  sighting  and 
firing  the  big  gun  on  the  forecastle. 

At  that  time  our  navy  did  not  carry  the  effective  and  accurate  Pairot* 
guns  that  afterwards  became  noted  for  their  long  range  and  fighting  quahties. 
Eight  and  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  guns  were  then  the  most  formidable  weapons 
on  our  ships  of  war.  They  were  clumsy  things,  and  on  a  light  vessel  like  the 
Harriet  Lane  were  unserviceable.  She  carried  at  that  time  a  battery  of  f  om- 
thirty-twos  forward  and  abaft  her  wheel-house,  a  long  thirty-two  on  her  fore- 
castle, and  two  brass  twelve-pounders  on  her  quarter-deck,  working  on  carron- 
ade  sHdes.  It  was  called  a  heavy  battery  in  those  days,  and  it  was,  as  far  as 
weight  went ;  but  a  vessel  with  a  thirty-two  pound  Parrot  gun  could  keep  out 
of  her  range  and  sink  her  with  ease. 

Meanwhile  the  chase  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag  and  ran  out  fore  and  main 
topmast  Btudding-sails.  With  the  glass  we  could  see  her  crew  swaying  at  the 
halliards  and  checking  the  yards.  The  enormous  pressure  on  her  masts  canted 
them  over  her  bows,  and  in  the  smooth  water  close  in  shore  she  was  going 
through  the  water  faster  than  an  average  steamer. 

Presently  the  long  thirty-two  blazed  away  and  the  round  shot  went  hum- 
ming away  towards  the  ship.  Rising  higher  and  higher  it  at  last  reached  its 
highest  speed  and  then  began  to  descend  in  a  graceful  cuiTe.  It  was  a  good 
line  shot,  but  it  fell  short,  taking  the  wat^r  half-a-miLe  from  the  chase.  The 
chase  lowered  his  Spanish  ensign  and  in  its  place  the  "  meteor  flag"  was  run 
up  and  "dipped"  three  times  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  honor, but  he  did 
not  mean  to  stop  by  the  way,  for  presently  we  saw  something  white  fluttering 
aloft,  and  in  a  twinkling  a  tiny  top-gallant  sail  was  set.  A  round  shot  or  two 
was  not  going  to  scare  this  British  seaman  with  the  nimble  legs,  and  so  a  blue 
cartridge  was  sHpped  into  the  forecastle  gun  and  a  round  shot,  carefully  grum- 
meted,  was  rammed  on  top  of  it.  Then  the  gun  was  elevated  a  trifle,  care- 
fully trained,  and  the  lock  string  pulled.  The  gun  recoiled  the  whole  length 
of  the  slide,  and  the  shot  went  roaring  up  in  the  air,  and  presently  took  the 
water  a  Httle  to  the  right  of  the  ship  and  a  considerable  distance  beyond  her. 
Again  the  meteor  flag  acknowledged  "honors  easy,"  but  declined  to  'lieave  to." 
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Both  ships  were  now  passing  North  Edisto  inlet,  and  the  Harriet  Lane, 
a  Httle  to  seaward,  was  slowly  gaining.  Every  sail  that  could  pull  was  set, 
and  down  below  the  firemen  were  working  like  beavers  to  keep  a  steady  pres- 
sure of  steam  up.  Every  little  while  the  long  thirty-two  roared  out  to  stop, 
and  though  all  the  shots  fell  about  him  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  lucky  chaps 
that  never  are  hit. 

As  the  morning  wore  along  Stono  inlet  was  passed,  the  chase  still  bowl- 
ing along  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and  the  two  vessels  about  two 
miles  apart.  She  could  not  very  well  get  outside  the  Harriet  Lane,  because 
that  vessel  was  outside  of  her,  but  she  hugged  the  shore  pretty  close  and 
seemed  to  know  the  bottom  better  than  those  on  the  cruiser. 

Towards  noon  the  chase  was  a  mile  and  a-half  ahead,  and  we  could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  seamen  in  her  chains  calling  the  depth  of  the  water.  The 
vdnd  had  freshened,  and  it  gave  an  advantage  to  the  chase,  who  was  keen 
enough  to  know  it.  Every  little  while  we  could  see  her  crew  make  the  rounds 
of  the  sheets  and  halliards,  and  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  they  would 
cluster  aft  and  watch  us.  There  was  no  regular  dinner  in  the  Harriet  Lane, 
but  the  men  drew  on  the  scuttle-butt  to  keep  calm.  Already  some  of  them 
were  building  castles  on  the  prize  money  they  were  going  to  have,  and  those 
not  directly  engaged  either  at  the  wheel  or  the  "  long  Tom  "  were  discussing 
the  gameness  of  the  chase  and  the  cool  daring  he  displayed. 

After  two  bells  the  low  sandy  shores  of  Hilton  Head  became  visible  on 
the  starboard  bow,  and  the  long  reach  of  the  coast  that  trends  a  little  easterly 
to  the  bay  into  which  the  Savannah  river  empties  began  to  appear.  Here  was 
a  chance  to  head  him  off  and  shorten  the  pursuit.  He  would  scarcely  run  into 
Port  Royal  because  that  would  end  his  capture,  and  his  only  hope  of  escape 
would  be  to  keep  on  until  night,  that  is  if  he  could  keep  out  of  our  reach  until 
the  shades  of  night  should  hide  him. 

Accordingly,  the  same  course  was  kept  well  to  seaward  until  just  off  Port 
Eoyal,  when  to  our  astonishment  the  chase  handed  her  light  sails  and  braced 
to  run  up  the  bay. 

"  By  gracious!  The  big  fool  I  Now  we  have  him!"  and  such  like  expres- 
sions were  freely  vented  by  those  on  the  Harriet  Lane,  but  her  head  swung 
around  promptly  after  the  stranger  and  away  the  two  vessels  went  booming  up 
the  bay. 

The  two  vessels  at  this  time  were  hardly  1,200  yards  apart,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  cutter  had  given  orders  to  cease  firing,  as  he  was  afraid  it  would 
injure  his  prize.  Besides  to  most  people  it  was  hardly  ship-shape  to  train  a 
shotted  gun  on  a  man  who  could  not  retaHate.  It  looked  cowardly,  and  so 
ever  since  the  chase  had  quite  a  peaceable  time.  Now,  however,  when  it 
seemed  plain  that  he  was  sailing  into  a  trap,  and,  at  best,  could  not  get  any 
farther  than  the  head  of  the  bay,  every  one  began  to  feel  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  stranger  would  let  go  sheets  and  halliards  and  "  come  to." 

Presently  a  Hght  whiff  of  smoke  shot  out  of  a  ridge  of  sand  on  Hilton 
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Head  and  a  shot  singing  in  a  high  key  fell  between  us  and  the  chase.  The 
chase  dewed  up  his  top-gaUant  sails  and  boldly  stood  in  towards  the 
Head ;  then  another  whiff  of  smoke  and  a  ten-inch  round  shot  came  scream- 
ing over  us  and  struck  the  water  three  hundred  yaids  beyond  us. 

^'The  devil!  Stop  her!"  roared  the  captain,  and  each  face  on  the 
Harriet  Lane  became  visibly  sad.  The  "  Secesh  "  had  already  fortified  Port 
B:>yal,  and  while  astonishment  had  complete  possession  of  us  the  rattling 
of  the  chmn  cable  on  board  the  chase  told  us  he  had  come  to  anchor. 
Then  the  Harriet  Lane  was  turned  around  and  made  her  way  back  to 
Charleston,  which  place  was  reached  the  next  day. 

A  few  days  after  we  overhauled  a  small  schooner  trying  to  get  out, 
and  learned  that  while  the  Harriet  Lane  was  chasing  the  ship  half-a  dozen 
steamers  had  run  in  with  valuable  cargoes;  that  the  ship  was  a  mere  de 
coy  and  flying  Ught  to  draw  us  away  so  that  the  steamers  could  run  in. 
The  schooner  people  also  said  that  the  ship  belonged  to  Savannah,  and  was 
worked  through  Scull  Creek  to  Port  Royal,  aiid  that  a  man  named  Tatnall 
sailed  her.  At  all  events,  Tatnall  got  the  credit  for  it,  whether  it  was  he  or 
some  other  body. 


REMARKABLE  WOUNDS. 


An  exceedingly  curious,  and  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  possibiHties  of  na 
ture,  instructive  specimen,  is  the  following : 

A  soldier  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  Baltimore  after  one  of  the  Vir- 
ginia battles,  with  loss  of  vision  in  the  right  eye,  although  the  external  injury 
to  the  organ  was  not  remarkable.  He  could  give  no  special  account  of  the 
wound,  or  of  the  couise  or  character  of  the  missile.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  ordinary  minor  casualties  of  a  battle  that  occur  one  can  never  tell  exactly 
how.  The  left  eye  was  slightly  prominent,  but  its  functions  were  uiiiinpaired. 
The  wound  healed  speedily,  and  the  man  was  permitted  to  go  about  the  city 
freely  on  an  hospital  pass. 

More  than  two  months  subsequently  he  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 
An  examination  then  showed  that  a  conical  ball  had  entered  the  skull  thiough 
the  right  eye,  and  was  firmly  lodged  close  to  and  directly  behind  the  left  eye, 
a  part  of  whose  bony  casing  was  somewhat  displaced  and  broken ;  and  that 
nature  had  thrown  out  new  bone  sufficiently  to  plaster  it  in  its  place,  and  to 
nearly  entirely  close  its  orifice  of  entrance.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
a  small  abcess  in  the  brain  where  its  special  covering  rested  upon  the  bullet. 
But  this  must  have  existed  only  toward  the  close  of  life;  and  one  naturally  in- 
quires, if  a  bullet  can  lie  for  weeks  without  occasioning  appreciable  mischief  or 
being  suspected,  why  may  it  not  do  so  for  months  ?  Who  can  prescribe  the 
limit  of  its  existence? 
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Some  puzzling  incidents  occasionally  happened.  One  man  bad  his  arm 
broken  below  and  again  above  the  elbow  by  the  same  bullet,  which  appears 
strange  until  it  is  known  thst  the  limb  was  bent  at  the  time  it  was  struck.  A 
case  may  be  vouched  for  where  one  bullet  made  five  openings  in  the  skin  and 
did  not  break  a  bone.  In  another  the  ball  lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  thigh,  several  months  afterwards  it  was  cut  out  from  near  the  left  knee. 
A  man  at  Mine  Bun  had  two  pocket-knives  shattered  and  driven  into  his 
thigh;  one  hundred  fragments  of  the  knives  were  removed  during  life,  and 
seven  after  death,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  they,  and  not  the  bullet, 
were  the  direct  cause.  At  Antietam  a  soldier  crouched  Over  a  shell  cracking 
nuts  upon  it,  an  explosion  and  speedy  death  followed. 

Accidents  of  this  character,  due  to  ignorance  and  folly,  were  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  war.  A  soldier  attempted  to  solve  the  question  whether  a  shell 
would  go  off  by  placing  it  on  one  side  of  a  large  tree  while  he  from  the  other 
side,  stretched  his  arm  around  and  struck  it  with  a  hammer,  expecting  to 
withdraw  his  hand  quickly  enough  to  avoid  injury.  The  shell  and  the  arm 
both  went  off.  The  writer  once  saw  two  infantry  soldiers  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond hurl  a  shell  upon  the  ground  a  few  feet  fi'om  them  to  decide  whether 
it  was  of  the  time  or  percussion  variety.  Haw  soldiers  are  reckless  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

A  lieutenant  of  Mosby's  command  was  captured  wounded,  near  Harper^s 
Ferry.  His  right  arm  was  broken  below  the  shoulder,  but  the  bullet,  which 
had  not  been  extracted,  could  not  be  found.  When  he  died,  several  weeks 
afterward,  the  bullet  was  discovered  lodging  in  the  spine,  one  of  the  bones  of 
which  it  had  badly  broken,  below  the  level  of  the  external  wound,  where  its 
presence  had  not  been  suspected  by  himself  or  his  attendants.  It  must  have 
struck  his  arm  when  it  was  extended  in  the  same  line  with  the  back  and  have 
followed  its  long  axis. 

"When  Sedgwick  advanced  upon  Fredericksburg,  in  May,  1863,  one  of  his 
men  fell  without  experiencing  pain,  and  it  was  found  that  his  thigh  was  broken. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  Washington  five  days  afterward,  there  was 
no  external  wound  of  the  thigh  found,  and  it  was  -presumed  that  the  injury 
came  from  a  spent  round  shot.  He  died  in  about  six  weeks,  and  the  bone 
was  found  broken  and  splintered  in  the  middle,  with  a  conical  bullet,  itself 
partly  spUt,  lodged  there.  A  small  wound  that  had  long  been  closed  was 
found  near  the  knee  ;  and  the  course  of  the  ball  had  been  so  tortuous  that  it 
had  colapsed  upon  itself;  no  discharge  had  indicated  the  track  of  entrance. 
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ALUNT    13EFENCE    OF    iTAZOO 


t|lTY. 


HE  great  events  of  the  late  war,  and  the  magnitude  of 
some  of  the  operations  and  campaigns  conducted,  in 
many  instances  completely  overshadowed  and  obscured 
the  daring  deeds  of  regiments  and  individuals,  and  are 
scarcely  known  to  the  world  and  history  beyond  the 
actual  participants. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  remarks  of  a 
comrade  on  reading  the  defence  of  Alatoona,  by  Gen. 
Hazen.  *'  Well,  I  wonder,"  said  he,  "  if  history  will 
forget  us.  We  held  Yazoo  City  against  greater  odds 
than  Hazen  did  Alatoona ;  but  because  it  was  a  small 
affiedr  we  are  forgotten,  while  the  defenders  of  Alatoona 
are  immortaUzed,  and  I  doubt  if  many  people  ever 
heard  of  our  defence  at  Yazoo  City. 
^^^tP  When  Sherman  made  his  famous  raid  on  Meridian, 

destroying  railroads,  rolling  stock  and  the  Confederate  machine  shops,  he 
instructed  Colonel  Coates  of  the  Eleventh  Diinois  Infantry,  to  embark  with 
his  regiment  and  two  companies  of  the  Third  United  States  Colored  Cavaby, 
under  charge  of  Major  Cook,  in  a  fleet  of  five  steamers,  and  three  gunboats  of 
the  Mosquito  fleet,  (tin  clads),  making  as  big  a  show  as  possible,  to  cruise  up 
and  down  the  Yazoo  River,  vnth  the  design,  if  possible,  to  draw  away  large 
bodies  of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  that  were  hovering  on  his  flanks  and 
rear,  cutting  ofif  small  detachments,  wagon  trains,  etc.,  but  he  was  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  a  general  engagement. 

His  orders  were  to  land,  however,  at  different  points  along  the  river,  and 
to  skirmish  a  httle,  and  if  hard  pressed,  the  gunboats  would  cover  a  retreat  to 
the  transports ;  to  collect,  while  cruising  up  and  down  the  river,  as  much 
cotton,  mules,  forage,  etc,  as  he  could,  and  send  it  down  to  Vicksburg  imder 
escort  of  a  gunboat.  In  this  respect  I  would  here  state  that  the  expedition 
was  eminently  successful,  for  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
property  was  captured  by  Colonel  Coates  and  safely  landed  at  Vicksburg. 

Major  McKee  of  the  regiment  was  second  in  command,  and  on  arriving 
at  Liverpool  Heights  was  sent  with  the  right  wing  of  our  regiment  to  feel  a 
rebel  force  that  was  posted  on  the  heights  commanding  the  river. 

Learning  from  a  scout  that  the  force  numbered  only  about  three  hund- 
red men,  he  attacked  them  with  great  fury,  driving  them  into  the  woods  and 
fastness  of  the  hills.  Here  they  were  (to  him  unexpectedly)  reinforced  by 
Ross'  Texan  brigade,  which  in  turn  swept  down  upon  our  position  and  diove 
us  back     Nothing  daunted.  Major  McKee  raUied  his  men,  drove  them  back 
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to  their  former  position,  to  attempt  to  dislodge  them  from  the  same  would  have 
been  madness,  as  their  force  was  now  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  ours. 

In  this  action,  we  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  about  fifty  men. 
In  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  some  of  our  men  had  entered  the  enemy's 
lines,  aad  were  of  course  taken  prisoners.  (Seventeen  men  in  this  skirmish 
were  sent  to  Andersonville.  All  of  these  died  of  starvation  excepting  two,  who 
returned  to  us  a  year  afterward  when  we  entered  Mobile.)  At  dusk  we  retired 
to  the  transports,  covered  by  the  gunboats. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  fleet  steamed  up  the  river,  and  on  passing 
the  heights  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted,  but  fortunately  had  no  artillery. 
A  perfect  hurricane  of  bullets,  however,  fell  upon  the  decks  of  the  steamers, 
but  we  passed  the  blockade  with  but  few  casualties. 

We  subsequently  received  orders  from  General  McArthur,  then  in  com- 
mand at  Vicksburg,  to  occupy  and  hold  Yazoo  City  at  all  hazards.  Eight 
companies  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  and  the  two  companies  of  cavahy  referred 
to  werersent;  under  command  of  Major  McEee,  to  occupy  a  small  fort  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  that  was  formerly  built  by  the  rebels  to  command  one 
of  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  two  remaining  companies  held  Yazoo 
City  as  a  provost  guard  under  Col.  Coates. 

The  enemy,  supposing  from  the  imposing  display  made,  that  a  large  force 
was  aboard  the  vessel,  did  not  act  on  the  offensive,  and,  as  we  learned  from  a 
prisoner,  were  much  mortified  on  being  informed  that  five  companies  had  kept 
their  three  regiments  at  bay  for  six  hours  at  Liverpool  Heights.  They 
determined  on  the  capture  of  our  entire  force  should  we  again  land,  and,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  had  sent  for  Eichardson^s  Tennessee  Brigade  of 
mounted  riflemen,  who  were  then  harrassing  Sherman's  rear.  In  the  mean- 
time  we  strengthened  our  position  and  had  mounted  a  twelve  pound  howitzer 
from  a  gunboat.  The  fort  being  small,  two  companies  were  moved  into  the 
outer  ditch. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1864,  our  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  from  the  com- 
manding position  of  the  fort  we  witnessed,  with  no  httle  anxiety,  the  debouch- 
ing into  tiie  battle  arrays  of  even  regiments  of  the  enemy  supported  by  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  at  once  opened  a  furious  cannonade  on  the  fort.  Two 
of  the  regiments  were  sent  into  town,  and  from  the  rattling  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry we  knew  that  they  were  hotly  engaged  by  two  companies  under  Colonel 
Coates.  Our  piece  of  artillery  was  soon  dismounted  by  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
the  enemy  with  cheers  swarmed  around  the  fort  on  three  sides.  The  road 
leading  to  the  town  was  still  open,  and  Major  McEee  conceived  the  idea  of 
burning  the  houses  for  about  six  himdi-ed  yards  from  the  fort,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  posting  sharpshooters  in  them  and  picking  off  our  men.  He  di- 
rected me  with  five  men  to  follow  him  as  rapidly  as  possible,  there  being  no 
time  to  be  lost,  as  a  force  of  the  enemy  were  moving  toward  that  quarter.  It 
was  his  design  to  burn  the  houses  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road.  On  en- 
tering one  house  we  discovered  that  there  was  not  a  match  in  the  party,  and 
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the  occupants  in  their  hasty  retreat  had  not  forgotten  to  smother  with  water 
iLe  coals  in  the  fire-place.  We  immediately  crossed  the  street  to  enter  an- 
other house,  hoping  to  find  fire  there,  but  on  entering  the  front  yard  a  com- 
pany of  the  enemy  were  entering  through  the  back  yard.  McEee  and  myself 
immediately  fired  on  them  and  brought  down  the  color  bearer  and  one  man. 
A  biisk  fight  ensued  between  our  little  squad  and  the  enemy,  and  the  five  men 
that  followed  us  out  were  in  a  few  minutes  all  killed,  wounded  or  taken  pris- 
oners. We  never  saw  one  of  them  afterwards.  We  were  simmioned  to  sur- 
render, but  without  replying  started  for  the  fort,  running  the  gauntlet  of  their 
fire,  and  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  By  this  time  the  enemy  had  us  completely 
invested  on  all  sides,  and  opened  a  furious  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  which 
continued  without  interruption  for  three  hours,  when  they  raised  a  flag  of 
truce.  McEee  went  out  to  meet  it,  and  at  his  request  I  accompanied  him. 
We  were  met  half  way  by  a  rebel  Ck>lonel  and  a  Lieutenant.  The 
former  presented  General  Eichardson's  compliments,  and  stated  that  the 
object  of  the  truce  was  to  summon  us  to  surrender,  saying  that,  it  was  mad- 
ness to  resist  their  force,  which  consisted  of  two  brigades  with  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  while  our  force  was  not  a  full  regiment.  '^  If  you  do  not  surrender, 
Gteneral  Richardson  desires  me  to  say  that  he  will  take  the  fort  by  storm,  and 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  actions  of  his  men."  Notwithstanding  this 
bloody  threat,  Major  McEee  replied,  '^  Sir,  return  my  compliments  to  Oeneral 
Richardson,  and  tell  him  that  the  Eleventh  Illinois  never  surrenders ;  if  you 
want  them  (pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  fort)  there  they  are,  come  and  take 
them ;  that  is  my  answer  to  General  Richardson."  The  officer  left,  and  when 
McKee's  white  handkerchief  disapp€f&red  behind  the  ramparts,  the  truce  being 
over,  the  enemy  opened  a  galling  fire  on  our  position  which  was  returned  with 
equal  vigor  by  our  men.  They  made  several  assaults,  but  were  always  re- 
pulsed. The  enemy^s  fire  soon  began  to  slacken,  and  with  less  than  a  hundred 
men  MoEee  made  a  sortie  from  the  fort  and  turned  their  position ;  a  panic 
was  created  along  the  whole  line,  and  they  were  soon  in  full  retreat  to  Benton. 

We  were  now  anxious  about  Colonel  Goates  and  the  two  companies  in  the 
town,  but  were  not  so  long,  for  the  gallant  Colonel  rode  up  and  was  greeted 
with  the  most  deafening  cheers.  He  held  the  town  against  two  Texan  regi* 
ments.  The  piece  of  artillery  he  had  taken  from  the  gunboat  was  taken  and 
retaken  six  times.  He  could  see  our  flag  flying  and  knew  we  held  the  fort ; 
but  twice  he  watched  it  fall  and  thought  we  had  struck  our  colors,  but  he  soon 
saw  them  flying  again.  They  were  twice  cut  down  by  the  enemy^s  artillery, 
but  like  Sergeant  Jasper,  our  color  bearer  nailed  them  to  the  stafif,  where  they 
remained  until  the  fight  was  over.  Our  loss  was  very  heavy,  including  some 
of  our  best  officers  and  men ;  but  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  enemy  was  far  su- 
perior to  ours. 

For  this  gallant  defence  of  Yazoo  City  against  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers. Colonel  Coates  and  Major  McEee  were  both  made  brigadier-generals 
and  distinguished  themselves  on  other  fields. 
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HBEVEPOBT,  Louisiana,  was  the  last  capital  of  the  Con- 
federate nation.     There  were  assembled  the  dyic  as  well 
as  the  military  genius  of  what  was  left  of  the  Confed- 
eracy intact.    There  Sterling  Price  called  Tom  Eeynolds 
"the  pretended  Gk)vemor  of  Missouri,"  and  Dr.  Eavan- 
augh called Beynolds  ''a  cowardly  deadhead,*^  and  Bey- 
nolds  called  Price  "  a  toddy-sipping  blusterer."     Kirby 
Smith  was  accused  of  cottoning  to  the  enemy,  both  in 
the  staple  and  the  surrender,  and  gave  over  the  conmiand 
of  the  troops  to  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.     Buckner  and 
Price  went  off  to  New  Orleans  to  surrender  the  depart- 
ment for  Smith,  and  General  Herron,  appointed  by  G^en. 
Canby  to  receive  that  surrender,  brought  them  both  back 
on  his  steamboat,  and  also  Major  General  Brent,  now  of 
Maryland.      Herron's  steamer  was  in    the    advance — 
twenty  steamers  in  all — and,  as  the  others  were  deeply  laden  with  provisions 
for  the  starving  rebels,  he  rode  ahead  over  the  low  water,  and  approached 
Shreveport  on  an  afternoon  in  May,  1865.    The  scene  on  the  levee  was  so 
tumultuous  that  even  the  rebel  commander  shrank  back,  unwilling  to  leave  the 
steamer.    They  knew  that  Shelby  and  others  had  revolted  against  a  surrender 
and  might  attack  this  unarmed  boat,  and  their  own  status  was  uncertain. 
Shelby  was  even  then  drawn  up  on  the  prairie  west  of  Shreveport,  earnestly 
debating  an  assault  on  Herron.    Price,  Buckner  and  Brent  were  well-educated, 
polite  men,  all  of  some  Nothem  a£Sliations ;  they  did  not  go  ashore  until  the 
next  day.    Herron's  nearest  steamer  which  contained  troops  was  nearly  a  day 
behind  him.    In  this  uncertanity  he  ordered  the  band  to  play,  and  drove  up 
to  the  wharf  in  the  view  of  full  twenty  thousand  armed  men  looking  in  wonder 
at  those  lonely  stars  and  stripes,  and  all  jabbering  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
"Pll  be  demed,"  said  one  fellow,  "if  that  ain't  General  Herron  up  therel" 
Herron  went  ashore,  and  this  man  elbowed  through  the  crowd  to  him: 
"  Gteneral  what  does  this  meant     Have  we  surrendered  ?  " 
"  Yes,**  said  Herron,  "  you  have  surrendered.    I  have  come  up  to  parole 
you  and  give  you  something  to  eat.     My  transports  will  be  here  pretty  soon." 
The  man  jumped  upon  a  bale  of  cotton  and  made  a  speech :  "  Boys,  this 
is  General  Herron.     TouVe  all  heard  of  him  in  these  parts.      We've  surrend. 
ered!     [Huzza.]     General  Herron's  here  to  issue  our  paroles  and  give  us 
transportation  home,  and,  glory  be  to  Qodl  to  give  us  something  to  eat. 
pimnense  yells  and  cheers.]    I  propose  three  cheers  for  Gteneral  Herron  1 " 
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That  huge  conconrse  of  wild  men  swayed  and  shouted,  and  nearly  pressed 
Herron  ofif  the  wharf.  A  thousand  different  emotions  were  expressed  in  their 
faces,  but  chiefly  gratitude.  Looking  down  from  the  steamer,  sad  and  appre- 
hensive, and  cast  anew  on  the  barren  strand  of  civil  life,  were  the  brave  old 
veterans  of  Mexico,  Price  and  Buckner,  the  defender  of  Fort  Donelson,  whose 
accomplishments  survived  that  humiliation.  It  was  the  last  scene  of  the 
rebellion.  Dick  Taylor  had  surrendered  at  Gitronelle,  Alabama,  May  Atii,  and 
Joe  Johnston  had  suiTendered  April  26th. 

Herron  threw  himself,  with  ready  diplomacy  upon  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  the  Confederate  line  officers  at  Shreveport,and  sent  for  several 
of  them  by  their  soldiers. 

"I  am  not  acquainted  here,"  he  said,  "  and  would  like  you  to  indicate  a 
suitable  building  for  my  headquarters.'' 

They  told  him  to  take  the  bank,  and  led  the  way  through  the  town  of 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  ragged  rebel  veterans  thronging  around  and 
following. 

"Now,  officers,"  said  Herron,  "let  us  help  each  other  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple and  guard  these  streets.  Set  your  own  guards  to-night,  aad  let  us  close 
this  war  up  creditably  to  both  armies." 

That  night,  very  late,  Herron  walked  out  and  inspected  the  town.  The 
late  rebel  soldiers  were  doing  their  duty  as  faithfully  as  if  they  had  been 
Union  regulars.  Sleep  and  security  peiTaded  in  all  places,  though  the  weary 
truants  by  himdreds  were  stretched  along  the  sidewalks  under  the  trees, 
dieaiuing,  perhaps,  of  the  drone  of  old  backwood  sermons  which  told  of  other 
prodigals,  crying:  "How  many  hired  sen^ants  of  my  father  have  bread, 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger!  I  will  rise  and  go  unto  my 
father!" 

General  Herron  says  that  the  Southern  Union  feeling  was  better  at  that 
moment  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  He  began  the  systematic  and  long  labor 
of  issuing  the  paroles  in  duplicate,  which  required  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
federate captains  and  adjutants.  The  distant  JVIissourians  were  paroled  first, 
and  sent  home  in  steamboats.  From  the  farthest  points  of  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas stragglers  came  in  to  get  the  coveted  pass  and  discharge.  Sixty  thousand 
men  were  thus  personally  described,  identified  aad  fed. 
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N  lOARD  She  CUMBERLAND. 


MABCH  STH,  1862. 


BT  GEO.  H.    BOKEB. 


TAND  to  your  guns,  men  I  Morris  cried.     Small  need  to 
pass  the  word ; 
Our  men,  at  '^  quarters,'' ranged  themselves  before  a  drum 
was  heard. 

And  then  began  the  sailors'  jest:  '^What  thing  is  that,  I 

Bay!" 
^'  A  'longshore  meeting-house,  adrift,  is  floating  down  the 

bayl" 

A  frown  came  cfver  Morris*  face;  the  strange,  dark  craft 

he  knew ; 
'^That  is  the  Iron  Merrimac,  manned  by  a  rebel  crew." 

''So,  shot  your  guns,  and  point  them  straight;  before 

this  day  goes  by. 
We  try  of  what  her  metal's  made."    A  cheer  was  our 

reply. 

^^  Remember,  boys,  this  flag  of  ours  has  seldom  left  its  place ; 
And  when  it  falls,  the  deck  it  strikes  is  covered  with  disgrace." 

''  I  ask  but  this ;  or  sink  or  swim,  or  live,  or  nobly  die, 
My  last  sight  upon  earth  may  be  to  see  that  Ensign  fly  I  " 

Meanwhile  the  shapeless  iron  mass  came  moving  o'er  the  wave. 
As  gloomy  as  a  passing  hearse.    As  silent  as  the  grava 

Her  Ports  were  closed ;  from  stem  to  stem  no  sign  of  life  appeared. 
We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  our  eyes,  joked — everything  but  feared. 

She  reached  our  range.     Our  broadside  rang,  our  heavy  pivots  roared : 
And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  Hell,  against  her  sides  we  poured. 

God's  mercy  I  from  her  sloping  roof  the  iron  tempest  glanced. 

As  hail  bounds  from  a  cottage  thatch,  and  round  her  leaped  and  danced. 

Or,  when  against  her  dusky  hull,  we  struck  a  fair  full  blow, 
The  mighty,  solid  iron  globes,  were  crumbled  up  like  snow. 
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On^  on,  with  fast  increasmg  speed  the  silent  monster  came, 
Though  all  our  starboard  battery  was  one  long  line  of  flame. 

She  heeded  not,  no  guns  she  fired,  straight  on  our  bows  she  bore ; 
Through  riving  planK  and  crushing  frame  her  furious  way  she  tore. 

Alas  I  our  beautiful,  keen  bow,  that  in  the  fiercest  blast 
So  gently  folded  back  the  seas,  they  hardly  felt  we  passed! 

Alas  I  alas  I  my  Cumberland,  that  ne'er  knew  grief  before, 
To  be  so  gored,  to  feel  so  deep  the  tusk  of  that  sea-boar ! 

Once  more  she  backward  drew  a  space,  once  more  our  side  she  rent ; 
Then,  in  the  wantonness  of  hate,  her  broadside  through  us  sent. 

The  dead  and  dying  round  us  lay,  but  the  foeman  lay  abeam; 
Her  open  port-holes  maddened  us ;  we  fired  with  shout  and  scream. 

We  felt  our  vessel  settling  fast.    We  knew  our  time  was  brief. 
'<OhI  man  the  pumps  1 "    But  they  who  worked,  and  fought  not,   wept 
with  grief. 

'^  Oh,  keep  us  but  an  hour  afloat  I     Oh,  give  us  only  time 
To  mete  unto  you,  rebel  crew,  the  measure  of  your  crime  T' 

Prom  captain  down  to  powder-boy,  no  hand  was  idle  then ; 
Two  soldiers,  but  by  chance  aboard,  fought  on  like  sailor  men. 

And  when  a  gun's  crew  lost  a  hand,  some  bold  marine  stepped  out. 
And  jerked  his  braided  jacket  ofl!^  and  hauled  the  gun  about. 

Our  forward  magazine  was  drowned,  and  up  from  the  sick  bay 
Crawled  out  the  wounded,  red  with  blood,  and  round  us  gasping  lay 

Tes,  cheering,  calling  us  by  name,  struggling  with  failing  breath. 
To  keep  their  shipmates  at  the  post  where  glory  strove  with  death. 

With  deck's  afloat  and  powder  gone,  our  last  broad  side  we  gave 
From  the  gun's  heated  iron  lips  burst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

So  sponges,  rammers  and  hahdspikes — as  man-of-warsmen  should — 
We  placed  within  their  proper  racks,  them,  at  our  quarters  stood, 

"  "Up  to  the  spar-deck  1  save  yourselves !"  cried  Selfridge.    Up  my  men  1 
God  grant  that  some  of  us  may  live  to  fight  your  ship  again!" 

We  turned, — ^we  did  not  like  to  go;  yet  staying  seemed  but  vain. 
Knee-deep  in  water ;  so  we  left ;  some  swore,  some  groaned  with  pain. 

We  reached  the  deck.     Then  Bandall  stood :    "  Another  turn,  men — so !" 
Calmly  he  aimed  his  pivot  gun :  "  Now,  Tenny,  let  her  gol"  • 

It  did  our  sore  hearts  good  to  hear  the  song  our  pivot  sang. 

As,  rushing  on  from  wave  to  wave,  the  whimng  bomb  sheU  sprang. 
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Brave  Bandall  leaped  upon  the  gun,  and  waved  his  cap  in  sport ; 
"  Well  done!  well  aimed!  I  saw  that  shell  go  through  an  open  port." 

It  was  our  last,  our  deadliest  shot ;  the  deck  was  ovelrSown ; 

The  good  ship  staggered,  lurched  to  port,  and  gave  a  living  groan. 

Down,  down,  as  headlong  through  the  waves  our  gallant  Tessel  rushed, 
A  thousand  gurgling  watery  sounds  around  my  senses  gushed. 

Then  I  remember  little  more,  one  look  to  Heaven  1  gave, 
Where,  like  an  angel's  wing,  I  saw,  our  spotless  Ensign  wave. 

I  tried  to  cheer.     I  cannot  say  whether  I  swam  or  sank ; 

A  blue  mist  closed  around  my  eyes  and  everything  was  blanL 

When  I  awoke,  a  soldier  lad,  all  dripping  from  the  sea. 
With  two  great  tears  upon  his  cheeks,  was  bending  over  me. 

I  tried  to  sx>eak.     He  understood  the  wish  I  could  not  speak. 

He  turned  me.     <<  Then,  thank  Gk>d !"  the  flag  still  fluttered  at  the  peak. 

And  then,  while  thread  shall  hang  to  thread,  oh  let  that  Ensign  fly  I 
The  noblest  constellation  set  against  our  Northern  sky. 

A  sign  that  we  who  live  may  claim  the  peerage  of  the  brave ; 
A  monument,  that  needs  no  scroll,  for  ^ose  beneath  the  wave. 


^M»  #  tM* 


lALVETE    MlLrrES 


BY  COL.    BICHABD   BSALF. 


pELCOME  1  And  when  we  say  it,  we  pack  our  hearts  in  the  saving, 
y/-         Just  as  we  did  in  the  days  war-crested,  flaming  and  thundrous. 

When  half  the  people  were  fighting  and  half  the  people  were  praying. 
And  slowly  from  crimson  quags  the  granite  of  Peace  rose  under  us. 

Ah,  those  were  lofty  days ;  when  straight  through  our  mincing  and  canting 
The  Soul  of  the  Nation  flashed,  and  gripped  the  hilt  of  its  brand, 

And  drained  its  aloes  like  wine,  and  strode  forth,  kindled  and  panting. 
Hewing,  in  forests  of  lies,  clear  space  for  the  Truth  to  stand. 

Ah  1  those  were  mighty  days  I     Mighty  for  stress  and  for  sorrow. 

And  mighty  for  regnant  Manhood  that  turned  them  to  glory  and  gain: — 

What  woiUd  have  been  the  cast  of  Humanity's  crowned  to-morrow 
Save  for  our  yesterdays  of  turbulent  passion  and  pain  T 

Save  for  the  vivid  swords  which  our  reverent  hearths  are  keeping — 
Save  for  the  eloquent  guns  that  held  high  faith  with  the  State — 

Save  for  the  heroes  that  sleep,  and  those  who  pass  to  their  sleeping — 
Save  for  the  dead  that  are  shrined  and  the  living  who  calmly  wait ! 
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This  is  our  time  of  thrift :  of  Commerce,  and  Art,  and  Science — 
And  nature,  our  nursing-mother,  healeth  the  hurts  of  war ; 

But  lustre  Hght  of  our  years  are  the  sacrificial  giants 

Who  clave  our  blackness  asunder  and  beaconed  us  where  we  are. 

Thomas,  poised  Titan  of  Battle— and  Sheridan,  Wrath's  archangel, 
And  him  whose  Cosmic  purpose  not  Chaos  itself  could  shake ; 

And  lance-like  Sherman  who  spurred  with  the  century's  sharp  evangel 
In  to  our  centuried  drowse,  and  clarioned  Sloth  awake — 

And  Hooker,  climbing  the  clouds  when  his  quarry  perched  above  him. 

And  Meade— Disciple  of  Duty — (our  hearts  bend  over  his  grave;) 
And  plumed  McPherson  the  splendid — the  true — Heaven  guard  him  aiid  love 

him— 

And  the  Bceptrdess  kings  of  the  ranks — ^the  vast,  unlaureled  brave — 

Living  or  dead,  Earth  thrills  with  their  luminous  fervor  of  spirit ; 

Living  or  dead,  their  blood  hath  entered  into  our  veins; 
Their  voice— the  nebulous  stars  of  the  pinnacled  firmament  hear  it— 

Their  work — ^in  nethermost  pits  its  august  influence  reigns. 

For  what  are  our  times  and  spaces  t    Leonidas  greeted  Warren ; 

Under  our  scarlet  fields  great  Marathon's  secret  ran ; 
Nothing  is  Past,  or  Future ;  nothing  is  hidden  or  foreign ; 

The  speech  of  Freedom  is  one — and  one  is  the  Soul  of  Man. 


■M»»»M. 


KNIGHTLY  INSIGNIA. 


BY   COL.  W.   W.    GRANGEB. 


f  ancient  days  who  won  the  meed 
And  wore  the  spurs  of  Knight, 
Must  earn  such  rank  by  gallant  deed 

Of  daring  shown  in  fight. 

How  proudly  they  were  worn,  when  won, 

No  soldier  needs  be  told : 

Nor  how  of  those  who  won  them,  none 

But  prized  them  more  than  gold, 

Or  lands,  or  jewels ;  more  than  life 

These  proofs  of  courage,  tried 

On  many  a  field  with  carnage  rife, 

Were  prized  by  men  of  pride. 

Bright  blazoned  on  their  banner  f olds— 

Deep  graven  on  their  shields — 

There  stood,  in  letters  clear  and  bold, 

The  names  of  battle-fields 

Where  they  had  won  the  right  to  bear 

The  emblems  thus  displayed. 

And  none  but  men  so  proved  might  dare 

To  wear  such  spur,  or  blade, 


Or  plume,  or  banner,  as  he  bore. 

Whose  deeds  had  earned  the  right, 

Mid  death  and  danger  evermore, 

To  the  proud  rank  of —Knight 

But  these  insignia  might  be  lost 

In  conflict,  or  displaced 

At  the  King*s  pleasure,  and  sore  cost, 

Of  knightly  rank  disgraced. 

But  he  whose  medal  is  a  scar, 

From  wound  in  battle  dealt, 

Wears  proof  of  valor  prouder  far 

Than  e'er  that  knight  who  knelt. 

While  kindly  hands,  with  jeweled  blade, 

Mid  lords  and  nobles  round, 

Upon  his  liege's  shoulders  laid 

The  rank  of  knight,  to  sound 

Of  trumpet  peals— then  bade  him  stand 

Thenceforth  a  peer,  as  proud 

As  any  noble  of  the  land, 

To  whom  he  once  had  bowed. 
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The  comrade  whom  to-night  we  greet 

Each  scar  marked  soldier  made  a  peer 

Wears  home,  from  well  fought  field, 

In  this,  our  new  degree 

Such  scars  as  prove  his  right  complete 

Of  proud  nobility,— to  stand 

To  bear  upon  his  shield. 

In  honor  well  deserved, 

A  motto  prouder  far  than  he 

Before  all  others  in  the  land 

Whom  any  royal  blade 

Their  wounds  have  saved  and  served. 

E're  raised  to  knighthood's  high  degree 

The  empty  sleeve-  the  shorten'd  limb. 

Can  claim : — wounds  which  have  made 

Or  Rcnr  from  sword  or  shell. 

His  title  perfect  to  the  name— 

Which  each  one  bears  shall  prove  for  him. 

"Knight  of  the  Union  true." 

He  earned  his  honors  well. 

As  such  we  hail  him,  and  proclaim 

Nor  he  nor  they  by  any  fate 

Its  honors  as  his  due.— 

Of  war,  or  kings  decree, 

Nor  his  alone— but  now  and  here, 

Can  lose  these  badges  of  their  state, 

We  order  and  decree 

And  right  to  this  degree. 

OUR  NATION'S  HEROES. 

BY  MB8.    HEI.EN  FBEEB. 

Si'REECE  was  of  Freedom  earliest  home, 

Our  Lincoln's  peerless  deed  was  Iidd, 
And  crowned  it  as  with  flowers ; 

^    Bhe  boasts  her  Spartan  deed; 

ot>  Fair  Italy  had  mighty  Rome, 

A  million  patriot  graves,  new  made, 
Saved  all  to  us  and  ours. 

Proud  England  Runnymede. 

Plateau  and  Athenian  bold 

At  Marathon  there  fell, 

The  poet  and  historian  tell 

And  history's  glowing  page  has  told 
The  deed  of  Charles  Cartel. 

How,  far  across  the  sea. 

Three  hundred  Spartan  heroes  fell, 

At  old  Thermopylae; 
And  when  that  patriot  deed  of  fame 

'Till  freedom's  heart  in  death  is  still 

And  patriot  liveth  not 

All  Lacedamon  heard. 

Our  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill 

In  every  home  each  martyr's  name, 

Will  never  be  forgot; 
And  we  a  tithe  of  glory  claim 
In  deeds  heroic  aone 

Was  as  a  household  word. 

And  every  village  in  our  land. 
Too,  has  her  Spartan  dead, 

Where'er  in  Freedom's  glorious  name 

The  prize  was  staked  and  won. 

That  gave  to  war  a  martyr  band, 

Who  for  the  Union  bled. 

Up  through  the  weary  century's  years, 

But  far  away  in  flood  and  fleld 

Mankind  in  darkness  trod, 

Their  sacred  ashes  rest 

Through  paths  of  pain  and  blood  and  tears, 

Whose  brave  hearts  made  a  living  shield 

But  toward  truth  and  God. 

For  Union's  anguished  breast. 

But  lo  I  there  rose  Hope's  shining  star 
Where  shrine  of  Faith  was  free, 

The  Southern  breezes  wandered  by 

The  Mayflower  traced  its  course  afar 

Name  o'er  our  Spartan  braves, 

Across  the  stormy  sea. 

The  stars  that  lit  the  soft  South  sky, 

Keep  watch  above  their  graves. 

That  Faith  sublime  and  Hope-star  bright, 

And  we  around  a  fallen  few 

Still  cheered  the  patriot  band, 

From  year  to  year  will  meet, 

At  Valley  Forge,  when  a:\oom  of  night 
Hung  over  all  the  land. 

And  all  their  story  grand  and  true, 

In  solemn  form  repeat. 

And  in  the  fainting  hearts  of  men 

Were  kindled  by  their  ray, 

And  children  at  their  graves  shall  kneel 

The  fires  of  Patriotism  then 

With  crown  of  flowers  and  song. 
And  Honor's  roll  and  Glory's  peal 

That  never  died  away. 

Our  martyr's  names  prolong. 

But  on  whate'er  was  just  and  wise 

TUl  time  shall  end,  their  fame  shall  last, 

Sublime  and  pure  and  grand, 
In  Law  and  Faith  benea&  the  sMea 

Who  died  the  bond  to  free. 

Who  saved  the  Hope  of  ages  past. 
And  ages  yet  to  be. 

Of  every  age  and  land. 
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rETTYSBURG. 


BY  CX)L.  LEWIS  B.  STEGMAN. 


HE  battle  of  ChancellorsTille  had  been  fought,  and  the 
two  armies  la^  in  about  the  same  position  that  had 
been  occupied  prior  to  the  crossing  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock by  the  Union  forces  in  the  month  of  May. 
That  month  had  passed,  and  the  bright  green  f  ohage 
of  the  trees  in  the  early  June  days  gave  shade  to  the 
weary  soldiers  of  the  battle  marches. 

Fredericksburg  lay  at  the  front  of  the  advance 
line,  and  from  thence  in  numberless  camps  the  regi 
ments  stretched  back  to  the  Potomac,  at  Acquia 
Creek. 

The  repulse  of  the  army  corps  at  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville  had  not  dampened  their  ardor, 
nor  unnerved  their  patriotism.  The  men  felt  that  mis- 
takes and  errors  had  been  committed,  and  officers 
seriously  discussed  the  causes  of  the  disasters,  feeling  that  with  fair  leadership 
the  past  might  and  should  be  retrieved. 

It  was  an  admitted  fact,  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  prevalent,  that  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville  should  have  been  a  Union  victory,  not  a  retreat — that 
some  one  had  blundered.  It  was  known  that,  at  the  council  of  war  held  by 
Hooker,  the  majority  of  the  corps  commanders  said  stay,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  corps  were  being  rapidly  concentrated  for  movement  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  river  in  retreat.  It  was  known  that  the 
whole  rebel  army  was  not  in  the  Union  army  front,  and  that  in  point  of  num- 
bers, even  after  the  severe  losses  of  the  three  days  fighting,  that  Hooker's 
forces,  many  of  whom  had  scaicely  fired  a  shot,  were  stronger  than  the  Con- 
federates, and  had  lost  none  of  their  morale  or  courage. 

There  was  discoiuragement  at  results  in  the  Union  camps,  and  many  a 
wish  expressed  that  another  struggle  might  take  place  in  which  more  wisdom 
might  be  shown,  a  greater  degree  of  persistency  be  evinced  by  those  who  com- 
manded. 

Twice  had  the  old  flag  gone  down  in  bitterness,  thousands  of  lives  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  yet  the  Union  army  was  no  nearer  its  goal  than  in  the 
frosty  days  of  the  December  before. 
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Drills  went  on,  and  the  men  were  being  constantly  advanced  in  soldierly 
movements.  The  nights  were  pleasant  and  cool,  and  the  jest  and  merriment 
of  camp  life  found  full  vent,  and  exuberant  spirits  a  good  outlet.  SodabiHty 
among  the  regiments  was  extensive,  and  kindly  fellowship  held  supreme  sway. 
In  all  seeming,  and  from  the  apparent  outlook,  the  camps  were  likely  to  con- 
tinue all  summer,  for  no  evidence  was  apparent  of  any  renewal  of  the  attempt 
to  outwdt  or  outflank  Lee  behind  his  fortifications. 

But  that  wily  commander  was  not  idle,  either  in  brain  thought  or  active 
purposes.  While  the  Union  forces  were  lying  in  idleness,  his  fertile  mind  had 
already  formed  the  brilliant  plan  of  an  incursion  into  the  Northern  states,  con- 
veying desolation  and  destruction  to  the  homesteads  of  the  North,  even  as  he 
had  seen  his  own  beloved  Virginia  denolated.  The  Government  of  Bichmond 
seconded  his  ideas,  and  used  every  possible  means  they  possessed  to  furnish 
Lee  with  the  necessary  material  and  men.  All  available  Southern  forces  were 
sent  to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  the  flower  of  Southern  generals 
were  placed  in  command  of  the  respective  grand  divisions. 

It  was  hoped  by  this  decisive  movement  to  instill  new  enthusiasm  at  the 
South,  creating  volunteering  anew ;  to  demoralize  the  army  of  the  Potomac ; 
to  cause  a  rebound  in  Grants's  pertinacious  siege  of  Vicksburg ;  and  then, 
with  victory  crowning  the  rebel  banners  on  the  soil  of  the  Northern  states,  to 
demand  recognition  from  the  powers  of  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

The  scheme  was  a  gr^^at  one,  magnificiently  conceived,  and  promptly  and 
expeditiously  executed,  when  fully  undertaken.  One  circumstance  alone  that, 
though  it  must  have  been  balanced  by  Lee,  was  not  sufficiently  weighed,  pre- 
vented the  consimmiation  of  his  hopes,  his  desires,  his  intents,  and  that  was 
the  pHability  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac! 

The  Confederate  commander  started  out  upon  the  basis  of  quick,  rapid 
marches,  upon  outlying  lines,  using  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  as  the  mtan 
highway ;  the  same  valley  which  throughout  the  whole  war  was  the  scene  of 
bloody  encounters  and  frays.  From  thence  he  proposed  to  debouch  to  var- 
ious points  in  Pennsylvania,  doing  all  the  damage  possible  on  his  upward 
way,  and  Anally  bivouacing  on  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg. 

As  has  been  said,  the  ideas  were  brilliant,  and  founded  somewhat  upon 
Lee's  beHef  of  the  dispiriting  effect  of  two  defeats  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  Union  troops.  He  had  faith  in  his  own  army ;  he  beUeved  in  the  de- 
jection of  Hooker's  men.  That,  from  his  view  of  the  situation,  he  had  good 
ground  for  this  belief  will  not  be  disputed.  Two  crushing  overthrows,  such 
as  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  were  sufficient  to  warrant  it.  He 
must  have  been  aware  of  bitter  feeling  between  the  Union  generals,  and  pos- 
sibly this  also  may  have  f ormd  an  inducement  to  his  bold  manoeuvre. 

The  ever  alert  rebel  commander,  in  pursuance  of  his  well  matured  plans, 
started  his  forces  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  leaving  Hill,  with  his  corps  of  30,000 
men,  to  guard  the  fortifications  of  Fredericksburg  and  to  act  as  a  mask  to  the 
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movement  of  the  main  army.  Hooker  suspected  something  of  this  character, 
but  his  spies  made  no  reports,  and  only  his  intuition  gave  him  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Lee  was  moving  from  his  front.  A  heavy  column  of  Union  soldiers 
drew  Hill  to  the  parapets  in  force,  lending  to  the  deception  of  the  Union  com- 
mander. This  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  Lee  was  already  three  days  on  the 
march! 

Fleasanton,  with  his  cavalry,  on  the  9th,  made  another  development  and 
was  driven  away  by  the  rebel  infantry.  He  secured  information,  however, 
which  proved  that  the  rebel  cavalry  were  under  orders  for  a  raid  into  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  Pleasanton's  dash  broke  up  this  project,  and  crippled 
the  rebel  cavalry  so  badly  that  they  were  of  little  value  during  the  balance  of 
the  campaign. 

In  the  meantime,  Longstreet^s  splendid  corps,  in  conjunction  with  Stpne- 
wall  Jackson's  old  corps,  now  under  the  command  of  Ewell,  were  heading 
rapidly  for  the  Shenandoah  valley.  His  cavahy  was  only  useful  in  seizing 
fords  and  in  skirmishing  forward,  the  elan  being  gone,  though  outnumbering 
the  Union  cavalry  in  men  and  animals. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  12th  of  June,  that  Hooker  became  convinced  that  Lee 
had  started  on  a  bold  and  agressive  movement  to  the  North.  Then  came  a  hur- 
rying to  and  fro,  the  quick  and  energetic  orders  for  instant  readiness.  Camps 
were  dismantled  in  an  hour,  the  long  lines  formed  upon  the  parades,  and  then 
with  bright  faces  and  laughing  voices  the  march  commenced. 

Tramping  along  the  dusty  roads,  the  hot,  scalding  sun  pouring  down  its 
blistering  rays  made  the  march  one  of  severe  privation.  Hundreds  of  gallant 
men  succumbed  to  the  overpowering  heat,  following  in  scattered  renmant 
after  the  main  corps,  and  being  days  in  rejoining  their  respective  regiments. 
Yet  the  army  trudged  on,  cavalry  being  well  out  on  the  left,  and  occasionally 
engaging  the  rebel  cavalry.  The  rebel  army  was  in  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
constantly  gaining  ground  from  its  early  start ;  while  the  Union  forces  followed 
on  several  roadways  heading  to  the  Potomac. 

Meanwhile  Milroy  had  been  driven  from  Winchester,  and  his  force  of 
7,600  men  had  been  wrecked  and  routed.  The  cavalry  had  a  fight  at  Aldie, 
where  Gregg  and  Kilpatrick  punished  Stuart. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  still  trudged  on,  heavy  rains  falling  and  ruin- 
ing the  roadways.  Information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  were  merely 
surmii^e  and  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  Union  conunander ;  but  he  sur- 
mised correctly  in  suggesting  that  he  would  strike  as  far  North  as  he  could 
before  resistance  was  offered ;  and  if  that  was  overcome,  as  much  further  as  he 
could  safely  go.  It  was  hazardous,  but  Lee  was  confident.  His  legions 
pressed  on,  and  Hooker  strained  to  keep  on  a  parallel.  It  was  weary,  weary 
marching,  but  the  men  held  magnificently  to  their  work  when  told  that  they 
were  bound  homeward  and  that  Lee  would  be  found  among  their  own  house- 
holds. 

At  last  the  Potomac  is  reached,  and  corps  after  corps  crosses  its  placid 
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waters  at  the  fords  or  on  pontoons.  Maryland  is  entered  upon,  and  a  new 
feeling,  a  revived  glow  of  energy,  infuses  itself  into  the  system  of  every  man 
in  the  Union  army.  Frederick  City,  Jeffersonville,  and  the  Maryland  towns 
hoist  the  Union  flag,  houses  ai-e  decorated,  and  the  steady  tramp  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  still  keeps  on. 

The  whole  body  of  Northern  states  is  aroused  and  alarmed.  Lee  advanc 
ing  to  the  Susquehanna  1  The  militia  of  several  states  and  volunteers  were 
quickly  mustered  and  gathered  by  regiments,  brigades  and  divisions,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  furnishing  the  largest  contingents. 

Distributed  in  various  places  along  the  assumed  line  of  march  of  Lee,  they 
were  placed  in  command  of  officers  of  ability  who  had  seen  active  warfare,  and 
under  whose  eyes  and  tutelage  they  were  advanced  in  soldierly  knowledge, 
and  experience,  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  would  have  performed 
some  most  effective  service  had  occasion  required  it. 

Harrisburg,  the  capitol  of  Pennsylvania,  being  the  objective  point  of  the 
rebel  force  was  seriously  alarmed,  and  preparations  were  made  to  move  all  the 
valuable  articles  there  stored.  Many,  indeed,  were  moved  to  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  city  itself  was  in  trepidation,  for  shotdd  Lee  meet  with  no  resist- 
ance, then  itself  was  very  likely  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  grey  clad  hordes. 

Finally,  Lee  had  reached  Pennsylvania  with  his  cavalry,  and  various  towns 
had  fallen  prey  to  his  rapine.  His  troops  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  the 
whole  force  were  in  gay  spiiits,  for  thus  far  their  march  had  been  in  the  rich 
pasture  lands  without  mailed  resistance  anywhere.  That  Harrisburg  and 
Columbia  would  and  could  be  reached  was  certain,  and  the  outlook  pointed  to 
a  glorious  festival  in  the  Northern  vine  yards. 

And  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  toiling  on,  noting  not  its  destination, 
wondering  the  where,  the  intent. 

Then  came  the  refusal  by  Halleck  to  allow  the  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry 
to  be  moved,  thus  preventing  the  release  of  11,000  excellent  soldiers.  This 
was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Hooker  from  the  chief  command,  and  the 
sudden  elevation  of  the  gallant  General  George  G.  Meade  to  the  supreme  con- 
trol. All  this  occured  on  the  march,  but  did  not  stay  the  steady  progress  of 
the  troops.  Meade  reaped  all  the  glory  which  Hooker  might  have  won,  for 
he  simply  pursued  the  general  plan  laid  out  by  the  latter — ^to  strike  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  find  him. 

The  advance  of  Lee's  forces  appeared  at  the  Columbia  bridge,  and  were 
striking  for  other  points  on  the  Susquehanna,  consternation  seizing  upon  the 
inhabitants  as  the  men  in  grey  dashed  rapidly  through  the  villages  and  towns. 
Captured  suppUes  were  sent  back  in  immense  quantities,  lumbering  up  the  road- 
ways, crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  This  had  been  going  on  from  the 
entrance  of  the  rebel  army  into  Pennsylvania.  To  prevent  it  while  on  the  march 
northward,  and  when  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Slocum,  vnth  his  12th  corps,  had 
been  ordered  by  Hooker,  to  head  for  Williamsport,  and  with  two  brigades  of 
French's  troops  from  Harper's  Ferry  break  down  the  pontoons.     Halleck 
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countermanded  the  order,  and  Slocum  withdrew,  rejoining  the  main  army  on 
its  onward  way.     In  the  light  of  later  events,  it  is  well  perhaps  that  it  was  so. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  after  having  in 
part  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  state  line,  amid  the  huzzas  of  the  ofiScers  and 
men  was  stationed  as  follows:  Second  corps  at  Taneytown,  Maryland,  Third 
corps  at  Emmettsburg,  Fifth  corps  at  Hanover,  First  corps  at  Gettysburg, 
Twelfth  corps  at  Two  Taverns,  Eleventh  corps  at  Gettysburg,  Sixth  corps  at 
Manchester.  The  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  were  to  act  together  under  the 
general  command  of  Reynolds. 

While  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  thus  scattered,  Lee  had  given  orders 
to  concentrate  his  troops  at  Ghettysburg — ^not  for  battle  purposes  there,  for  he 
did  not  dream  of  battle  at  that  point.  Meade,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already 
devised  his  poUcy,  and  that  was,  in  the  event  of  action,  to  retire  to  Pipe  Creek, 
with  his  left  on  Middleburg  and  his  right  on  Manchester;  Middleburg  being 
southeast  from  Taneytown,  Maryland.  This  would  cover  Washington,  and 
place  the  army  in  a  secure  and  well  selected  position.  But  while  ''  man  pro- 
poses, God  disposes,"  and  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  from  its  inception  to 
its  close,  was  a  fair  example  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom. 

The  village  of  Gettysburg  derived  its  principal  importance,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  battle,  from  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  situated  there. 
This  seminary  is  situated  upon  a  hill  or  ridge  just  beyond  the  town«  Several 
other  hills  or  ridges,  small  ones,  are  near  this.  Beyond  them  is  Willoughby 
Bun.  On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  somewhat  eastward,  lies  Cemetery  Hill, 
on  the  right  of  which  is  Gulp's  Hill,  deeply  wooded,  and  on  the  left  of  which 
is  Little  Bound  Top  and  Bound  Top,  two  rocky  eminences.  Oak  Bidge,  upon 
which  the  seminary  is  situated,  extends  around  and  in  front  of  Cemetery  Hill 
and  the  Bound  Tops ;  while  in  front  of  Gulp's  Hill  lie  Benner's  Hill  and  Wolf 
Hill,  Bock  Creek  running  in  front  of  both  of  the  latter.  The  general  direction 
of  Oak  or  Seminary  Bidge  and  the  woods  on  its  borders  is  nearly  straight ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  or  valley,  from  Gulp's  Hill  to  Bound 
Top,  it  forms  a  sort  of  horseshoe  curve,  or  more  nearly  an  apex  on  Cemetery 
Hill.  Below  Cemetery  Hill,  in  fact  extending  to  it,  lies  the  old  village  itself, 
quiet,  silent  and  reserved.  Plodding  along  in  the  same  channel  for  years, 
nothing  had  arisen  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  its  inhabitants,  except  the  usual 
market  day,  or  the  arrival  of  a  stranger. 

All  was  peace  within  its  borders  until  those  cruel  July  days,  when  sud- 
denly out  of  the  dear  sky  burst  a  lightning  flash,  and  from  the  peaceful, 
sleepy  village  it  bounded  to  the  side  of  Waterloo  as  the  decisive  battle-ground 
of  a  great  war,  its  name  to  live  imperishably  in  all  history. 

And  in  those  days  of  July,  the  earth  was  green  with  verdure,  the  crops 
were  ripe,  the  trees  were  rich  with  foliage.  Farmers  were  proud  of  their  rich 
cereals  and  magnificent  pasturage.  Happy  and  contented,  their  minds  were 
not  burdened  with  the  cares  of  war,  nor  its  concomitants,  desolation  and 
carnage. 
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The  rebels  were  scouring  the  country,  pillaging  as  they  went,  their 
advance  dashing  far  into  the  interier.  Stuart  was  riding  at  break-neck  speed 
into  every  section  where  he  believed  that  there  were  no  Union  troops,  or  where 
he  calculated  he  could  overcome  them. 

It  was  about  the  29th  of  June  that  Lee  received  advices  that  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  had  crossed  into  Maryland  $md  were  rapidly  advancing ;  and  upon 
his  becoming  fully  informed  of  their  line  of  march,  he  ordered  a  concentration 
of  his  own  forces  at  Gettysburg,  and  his  whole  army  marched  for  that  point. 
His  scouts  had  reported  it  as  being  an  excellent  place,  affording  so  many 
means  of  movement  by  reason  of  the  numerous  roadways  converging  from  and 
to  the  village  that  it  was  deemed  a  fitting  place  to  halt  until  the  next  forward 
movement,  or  until  the  developement  of  the  march  of  the  Union  army.  It 
gave  him  fine  facilities  for  any  class  of  manoeuvre  forward  or  to  the  rear, 
the  roads  being  in  splendid  condition. 

Many  Union  officers  knew  the  ground  well  and  many  surmised  that  the 
design  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg  was  premeditated ;  but  this  ia  unwar- 
ranted, as  we  have  already  said,  Pipe  Creek  being  Meade's  selected  battle 
ground. 

While  Lee  was  ordering  the  concentration  at  Gettysburg,  the  Union  army 
was  at  Frederick,  Maryland.  On  the  28th  they  moved  fortirard  by  dif- 
ferent roads,  and  Kilpatrick  had  a  sharp  encounter  at  Hanover  with  Stuart. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  march  still  continued,  the  advance  corps  being 
the  First  and  Eleventh,  under  Beynolds,  leading  the  way.  Both  armies  were 
mystified  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  other.  Meade  still  assuming 
that  Lee^s  objective  point  was  the  Susquehanna.  For  this  reason,  and  not 
knowing  of  Lee's  concentration  at  Gettysburg,  the  Union  forces  were  some- 
what scattered,  intending  to  bring  them  more  closely  in  accord  when  further 
on,  and  attacking  Lee  in  his  crossing  or  before  he  had  crossed  the  Susque- 
hanna river.  Swell  had  ahnost  reached  Harrisburg,  but  upon  the  receipt  of 
Lee's  order  commenced  to  fall  back  toward  the  main  Bebel  army.  Meade's 
proposition  was  to  let  the  militia  hold  the  Bebels  in  check  while  he  fell  upon 
their  rear ;  but  this  design  was*  frustated  by  the  movements  of  Lee,  and  the 
joining  of  his  several  corps.  As  soon  as  Meade  became  aware  of  Lee's  inten- 
tion, he  changed  his  line  of  policy  and  action,  proposing  to  act  upcn  the  defen- 
sive and  so  ordering  his  troops  that,  while  resisting,  the  lines  should  be  with- 
drawn to  Pipe  Creek.  Just  when  this  retrograde  movement  was  to  occur  was 
left  to  the  developement  of  circumstauces.  To  assist  in  this  line  of  operations 
the  trams  were  all  forwarded  to  the  rear  in  the  direction  of  the  assumed  line 
of  defence. 

TVhen,  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  First  and  Eleventh  corps  struck  the  enemy, 
under  the  orders  that  prevailed,  Beynolds  should  have  fallen  back,  simply 
holding  the  Bebels  in  check.  Instead  thereof,  it  became  a  heated  battle,  the 
Union  troops  being  forced  through  the  town  and  toward  Cemetery  Hill,  after 
losing  nearly  10,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
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No  one  knew  Gettysburg  or  its  advantages  who  was  immediately  around 
the  person  of  General  Meade,  so  that  when  General  Hancock  was  sent  out  as 
the  avant  courier,  or  disposer  of  events,  no  one  at  headquarters  dreamt  of  the 
battle  impending  at  so  near  a  distance  therefrom,  or  at  the  point  where  it  took 
place. 

Hancockrode  forward,  reaching  the  field  about  the  time  that  the  fightin  the 
village  was  over.  With  a  soldierly  eye  his  glance  took  in  the  field  and  its  sur- 
roundings, the  curvatui-e  of  the  hills,  the  rocky  eminences,  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  a  short  time  his  strategical  mind  had  confirmed  his  first  survey, 
that  Gettysburg  was  the  place  to  give  battle,  the  surrounding  hills  to  be  the 
points  upon  which  the  army  lines  were  to  be  formed.  And  his  dictum  of  for- 
mation was  the  one  that  was  followed  and  adopted.  It  is  well  that  it  was  so, 
for  on  that  selected  and  fortuitous  field  God  blessed  the  Union  arms  and  broke 
the  backbone  of  the  Bebellion,  lifting  high  the  standard  of  the  Union  and 
trailing  the  Southern  banner  in  the  dust  I 

JULY  FIBST. 

Buford  was  ahead  with  his  cavalry,  and,  having  mounted  early,  he  was 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  infantry  line  of  Eeynolds,  with  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps,  and  at  an  early  hour  he  came  in  sight  of  the  foe.  Forming 
his  horses  in  splendid  shape  for  resistance  or  charge,  he  watched.  Part  of  his 
force  was  dismounted  and  lay  as  infantry  to  assist  his  manoeuvres.  -  His  lines 
were  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Seminary  Bidge,  across  the  Chambersburg 
road  and  the  Millerstown  highway,  extending  also  across  the  Carlisle  and 
Harrisburg  turnpikes,  following  the  course  of  Willoughby  Bun,  and  curving 
to  Bock  Creek  on  the  extreme  right. 

In  the  meantime  Hill's  Corps  was  advancing,  pursuant  to  Lee's  orders. 
Perceiving  Buford  and  his  dismoimted  men,  he  boldly  sent  forward  his  skir- 
mish hne,  and  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first  rifles  were  fired,  a 
f usilade  of  shots  were  dehvered,  the  skirmishers  becoming  hotly  engaged,  and 
the  magnificent  curtain  of  war  went  up  on  the  opening  scene  of  an  enactment 
that  rivals  the  greatest  of  events  of  any  epoch  in  any  nation's  history. 

Hill,  the  Confederate  commander,  believed  Buford's  men  to  be  infantry 
and  pushed  along  slowly,  feeling  his  way.  Then  he  followed  with  artillery 
fire,  to  which  Buford  responded.  He  fought  with  determined  bravery  against 
superior  numbers.  Hill  was  bringing  up  his  whole  corps,  while  no  reinforce- 
ments were  apparent  to  the  gallant  Buford.  His  heart  felt  sad,  but  he  fought 
on,  yielding  not  a  step.  He  battled  alone  for  two  hours,  and  when  nearly 
overpowered  his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  a  sight  of  the  advance  guard  of  the 
First  Corps.  He  continued  his  desperate  fight,  Reynolds  arriving  personally 
on  the  ground.  Catching  the  situation  immediately,  he  despatched  messen- 
gers to  his  corps  to  hurry  on,  and  notified  Sickles,  of  the  Third  Corps,  of  the 
imminence  of  danger.  The  courageous  old  John  Bums,  the  only  citizen  of 
Gettysburg  who  raised  his  gun  in  its  defense,  acted  as  guide  and  messenger  to 
Beynolds. 
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Wadsworth's  division  of  the  First  Corps,  was  the  first  infantry  division 
to  arrive,  Cutler's  brigade  leading.  They  took  the  right  of  the  line,  facing 
westward,  near  an  old  unfinished  railroad  grading.  The  infantry  immediately 
advanced,  the  cavalry  retiring.  Firing  ensued  almost  immediately,  and  the 
action  became  warm  and  heated.  The  divisions  of  Confederates  leading  were 
Heth's  and  Pender's,  with  Anderson  following.  Hill's  corps  numbered  about 
30,000  effective  fighting  men.  Behind  Hill  followed  Longstreet,  with  about 
the  same  number  of  men,  comprising  the  divisions  of  Pickett,  Hood  and  Mc- 
Laws;  behind  Longstreet  came  Ewell  (the  old  Stonewall  Jackson  Corps), 
with  the  divisions  of  Johnson,  Rodes  and  Jubal  Early. 

Heth  and  Pender  had  met  Buf ord  and  were  now  in  action  with  "Wads- 
woiih's  division.  General  Doubleday,  meanwhile,  was  hurrying  up  the  remain- 
ing divisions  and  the  "Iron  Brigade"  was  going  into  action.  Fighting  fiercely 
into  the  woods,  with  Reynolds  leading  in  person.  Wadsworth  was  pressing 
the  enemy,  when  Reynolds  fell,  killed  instantly.  It  did  not  prevent  the 
motion  of  the  men  in  their  advance.  Archer's  brigade  of  Rebels  was  sorely 
pressed,  and  over  a  thousand  prisoners  and  the  General  himself  were  convey- 
ed into  the  Union  lines. 

The  brave  and  gallant  Reynolds  having  fallen,  the  command  devolved 
upon  General  Doubleday,  of  Fort  Sumpter  fame.  The  enemy  formed  in 
stronger  Unes,  and  charged  upon  Cutler's  brigade  and  Hall's  battery,  diiving 
them  back  toward  Seminary  Ridge.  The  right  was  evidently  crushed,  still 
desperate  fighting  continued  and  charges  and  countercharges  were  made.  A 
new  hue  was  formed  further  to  the  rear.  Heth's  division  of  Rebels  had  been 
badly  cut  up.  Pender's  division  of  Rebels  was  now  ordered  into  the  engage- 
ment, while  Rowley  and  Robinson's  divisions  having  arrived  were  ordered 
forward,  Rowley  leading,  Robinson  in  reserve,  the  latter  fortifying  Seminary 
Ridge.  The  "  Bucktail  Brigade,"  of  Pennsylvanians  started  in  with  a  hurrah, 
driving  the  enemy,  taking  position  and  holding  it. 

Suddenly  a  new  body  of  troops  appeared ;  Ewell's  men,  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  heavy  musketry  in  theu*  front,  had  marched  with  rapidity  and 
were  now  deploying  to  assist  Hill.  He  struck  Devin's  cavalry  force  and  pressed 
him  severely.     But  he  held  his  own  until  new  troops  arrived. 

Howard  with  the  Eleventh  corps  was  on  his  way.  His  men  came  on  the 
field  with  a  double-quick,  his  batteries  thundering  ahead.  On  arriving  on  the 
ground,  as  he  ranked  Doubleday,  Howard  assumed  the  chief  command.  The 
divisions  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  were  commanded  by  Von  Steinwehr,  Barlow 
and  Schemmel  following,  Cai-l  Schurz  assuming  command  of  the  corps.  Barlow 
and  Schemmel  firing  reheved  Devin's  cavalry  and  Von  Steinwehr,  with  his 
batteries,  acting  as  reserve,  was  stationed  on  Cemetery  Hill,  to  hold  that  line 
in  case  of  disaster  to  our  forces.  Fighting  became  general  all  along  the  whole 
line,  and  the  Rebel  corps  were  developing  their  full  strength.  Wadsworth  was 
ordered  to  Seminary  Ridge,  still  fighting.  The  First  Corps,  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  was  doing  magnificent  work ;  its  men  were  earning  laurel  crowns. 
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At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  grand  advance  of  the  Bebels 
was  made,  in  solid  battalions,  their  battle  flags  flaunting  to  the  sky,  their  men 
flushed  "with  strength  and  seeming  victory.  The  battle  became  fierce,  the 
enemy  attacking  with  determination  and  gallantry.  Assault  after  assault 
occured,  but  the  Union  line  stood  firm,  returning  charge  for  charge  and  using 
the  bayonet.  The  terrible  fire  finally  swept  over  the  whole  front,  death  leap- 
ing from  thousands  of  rifles,  and  the  boom  of  the  artillery  rendering  the  air 
with  its  savage  whir,  but  undauntedly  stood  the  Union  forces,  fighting  with  the 
heroism  of  giants.  Ewell  was  attacking  the  Eleventh  corps,  upon  the  Bebel 
left,  the  Union  right,  Bodes  and  Jubal  Early  flanking  it  and  Buford's  cavalry. 

Howard  now  committed  the  grave  error  of  stringing  out  his  lines  to  con- 
front the  whole  Bebel  host,  and  this  misfortune  or  error  involved  the  wreck  of 
two  coi-ps.  The  men  fought  as  well  as  troops  could  fight.  They  did  bloody 
work,  capturing  many  prisoners  and  taking  standards,  but  with  his  thin  line, 
it  was  useless  to  endeavor  to  stem  the  sullen,  steady  tide  of  Bebels  who  were 
advancing  as  a  flood.  A  smaller  line,  with  quickly  erected  works,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  make  a  longer  stand.  He  could  not  secure  victory  for  he  was 
overwhelmed ;  but  he  might  have  stayed  the  overflow.  He  was  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion, not  of  his  own  choosing,  but  an  enforced  one,  and  much  must  be  allowed 
for  his  mistake.  He  met  the  occasion  bravely,  fought  obstinately,  but  com- 
mitted the  fatal  error  of  a  thin  line.  Yet  thanks  are  due  to  Howard  for  his 
careful  thought  of  Van  Steinwehr  and  his  fortifications  on  Cemetery  Hill ;  and 
to  this  movement  of  Howard  we  are  indebted  for  the  salvation  of  the  forces 
who  retreated  through  (fettysburg.  Von  Steinwehr  did  his  work  well  and 
deserves  credit  for  his  excellent  and  rapid  building  of  fortifications,  sufficient 
to  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 

The  fighting  still  continued  along  the  line  with  varying  success,  all  portions 
fighting  at  different  intervals.  The  enemy  was  gaining  ground  and  plant- 
ing artillery  in  favorable  positions ;  then  they  massed,  crumpling  up  the  left 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  This  compelled  the  right  of  the  First  Corps  to  retire. 
Early  was  also  crushing  in  the  right  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  though  a 
stubborn  resistance  was  offered  it  finally  gave  way,  retiring  slowly.  The  men 
broke  up  in  the  streets  of  Gettysburg,  and  despite  their  officers  became  con- 
fused, the  enemy  following  and  capturing  large  numbers.  The  First  Corps 
still  fought  manfully  on  the  left.  It  had  been  under  steady  fire  six  hours  or 
more,  but  the  retreat  of  the  right  rendered  futile  any  further  attempt  to  hold 
their  position.  They  fought  stubbornly,  cutting  down  the  enemy's  first  line 
with  artillery  and  musketry ;  the  Bebel  second  line  came  on,  and  th8  firing  was 
viciously  warm.  Being  outflanked,  the  magnificent  First  retired  in  good 
order.  They  fought  all  the  way  to  the  rear,  until  safely  under  Von  Stein- 
wehr's  guns.  Buford  and  his  cavalry  fought  all  over  the  field,  doing  marvelous 
service. 

As  the  two  shattered  corps  debouched  from  the  village  on  to  the  -hill  top, 
the  First  Corps  was  sent  to  the  left,  the  Eleventh  to  the  right,  where  they  im- 
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mediately  commenced  to  erect  fortifications.  The  enemy  attacked  Wadsworth's 
position  but  were  repulsed.  That  night  the  men  slept  in  peace,  both  armies 
being  thoroughly  weaiied  and  worn  by  their  terrible  experience  of  the  day. 

During  the  afternoon,  though  too  late  to  participate  in  the  battle,  other 
troops  commenced  to  arrive  on  the  ground.  Only  a  muffled  sound  had  been 
carried  to  their  ears,  and  none  knew  of  the  awful  carnage  going  on  at  the 
front 

The  Twelfth  Corps,  Slocum's,  was  the  first  to  arrive,  Williams*  division 
leading  and  being  sent  to  the  right  of  the  First  Corps ;  the  second  division, 
Geary's,  going  to  the  left  and  covering  the  Bound  Tops.  These  positions  they 
held  during  the  night,  Geai-y  going  to  the  right  in  the  morning  when  reheved 
by  other  troops.  On  his  arrival  at  the  battlefield  Slocum  assumed  command 
of  the  Union  troops  until  the  appearance  of  General  Meade,  chief  commander. 
Slocum's  corps  had  been  at  Littlestown  in  the  morning,  thence  to  Two  Taverns, 
and  upon  the  sound  of  the  cannonading,  though  ready  to  go  into  camp,  pur- 
suant to  orders  from  headquarters,  he  immediately  set  his  troops  in  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  firing,  arriving  in  time  to  add  to  the  defences  and  pro- 
tection of  the  wearied  fighting  men.  A  spirit  of  rehef  came  to  them  as  the 
men  of  Slocum  came  upon  the  ground  and  moved  upon  either  flank,  thus  as- 
suring them  that  the  Bebel  hordes  were  not  to  be  unchecked,  for  it  was  not 
known  when  Slocum  arrived  but  that,  in  the  flush  of  victory,  an  attack  upon 
the  Union  positions  might  still  be  made,  several  hours  of  daylight  still  remain- 
ing. But  no  attack  occurred,  and  the  men  of  both  armies  slept  calmly  and 
peacefully,  awaiting  the  events  of  the  succeeding  day. 

JULY  SECOND   ON   THE  LEFT. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  Sickles,  with  the  Third  Corps,  had  got 
in  motion  and  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after  G^ary  commenced  taking 
position  on  the  left  at  Bound  Top.  Sickles  never  shunned  a  fight,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  backward  in  responding  to  the  summons  of  Beynolds  and 
Howard,  and  though  but  ten  miles  from  the  field,  it  was  evening  when  he 
reached  it.  Such  a  valiant  corps  as  the  Third  would  have  created  sad  havoc 
with  the  Bebels  on  that  first  day. 

The  Fifth  Corps  was  ordered  to  report  to  Slocum,  and  through  an  error 
moved  on  Hanover.  The  Second  Corps  was  marching  on  Taneytown,  while 
the  Sixth  Corps  was  at  Manchester,  over  thirty  miles  away.  The  Twelfth 
Corps,  as  already  stated,  was  at  Littlestown,  ten  miles  away.  At  Two  Tav- 
erns, to  which  the  Twelfth  Corps  marched,  the  sound  of  the  musketry  and 
artillery  firing  at  the  front  seemed  like  one  cannon  firing  into  the  woods  to 
discover  an  enemy. 

No  corps  commander,  \mder  the  orders  issued  by  General  Meade,  had  the 
fact  estabUshed  m  his  mind  that  Gettysburg  was  to  be  the  objective  point  for 
battle  purposes.  Pipe  Creek  being  the  order  if  attacked,  consequently  the  noise 
of  artillery,  as  though  of  development,  did  not  affect  the  commanding  officers 
of  corps,  who  were  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Commanding  General 
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When  Meade  heard  of  the  battle  of  the  first  day,  he  sent  Hancock  for- 
ward  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  critically,  and  to  report  to  him  (Meade)  the 
nearest  point  near  Gettysburg  where  a  concentration  of  the  whole  army 
might  take  place.  Hancock  reached  the  field  and  was  soon  afterward  joined 
by  Slocum  and  Sickles  and  Warren,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

It  was  then  toward  eyening,  though  daylight  still  remained,  and  Hancock, 
turning  over  the  command  to  Slocuili  as  ranking  officer,  returned  to  the  Gfene- 
ral-in-Chief.  Meade,  upon  reports  received,  determined  to  fight  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  orders  were  immediately  sent  out  for  all  the  corps  to  concentrate  at 
Gettysburg,  then  to  give  battle  to  Lee.  Meade  arrived  on  the  field  personally 
at  about  1  a.  m.,  on  the  2d,  sending  the  trains  to  Westminster,  some  distance 
in  the  rear. 

*  And  what  of  Lee  and  the  Confederate  forces  ?  Lee  had  also  arrived  on  the 
ground  and  his  troops  had  been  ordered  up  for  battle,  though  he  had  assured 
Longstreet  and  his  corps  commanders  that  he  would  not  direct  an  ofifensive 
fight,  but  stand  wholly  on  the  defensive.  The  first  day's  contest,  however, 
had  evidently  changed  his  plans.  Confronted  by  the  Union  Army,  he  found 
it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  retire  or  withdraw  with  his  in^mense  trains.  The 
battle,  on  his  part,  was  thus  an  enforced  one ;  even  as  it  was  to  the  Union 
troops — ^both  armies  speculating  upon  a  defensive  poHcy,  not  one  of  attack. 

The  first  day's  battle  and  the  victory,  the  driving  in  of  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps,  and  the  possession  of  the  town,  had  also  greatly  elated  the 
Confederates.  They  were  boastful  and  had  confidence  in  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  their  officers.  With  a  good  rest,  and  with  good  food,  they  felt  confi- 
dent of  success.  They  expected  to  cut  the  two  corps  to  pieces  the  next  day, 
not  knowing  of  the  rapid  movement  of  the  Union  men,  nor  the  arrival  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Third  Corps. 

Lee  must  fight.  His  soldiers  demanded  it.  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville  had  been  won  by  them,  and  they  believed  that,  even  on  Northern 
soil,  nothing  could  resist  their  impetuous  charges. 

Thus,  at  an  hour  near  midnight,  both  Commanders  were  on  the  field ; 
both  anxious ;  both  uncertain ;  each  awaiting  developments.  Meade  occupied 
a  little  shanty  on  the  Taneytown  road  as  his  headquarters,  about  the  centre 
of  the  army  line ;  Lee  was  on  the  Chambersburg  pike,  near  Seminary  Kidge. 

The  disposition  of  Lee's  troops  was  as  follows:  Longstreet  upon  the 
right ;  Hill  in  the  centre ;  Ewell  upon  the  left.  The  line  extended,  in  a  curve, 
from  Wolf  Hill,  the  left  of  the  line,  to  near  Plum  Bun  on  the  right  of  the 
Bebelline. 

The  Union  army  was  posted  as  follows :  Slocum's  Twelfth  Corps  on  the 
right;  Wadsworth's  division,  of  the  first  corps,  next ;  Howard's  Eleventh  Corps 
next ;  Hancock's  Second  Corps  next ;  Sickles'  Third  Corps  next,  and  on  the 
left ;  Sykes  Fifth  Corps  in  reserve  to  Sickles  and  on  the  extreme  left ;  Sedg- 
wick Sixth  Corps  in  general  reserve ;  and  Doubleday's  First  Corps,  two  divis- 
ions, Wadsworth  being  in  front,  in  reserve  to  Cemetry  Hill.     This  disposition 
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covers  all  the  day  of  the  Second  of  July,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  hour  of  arrival  of  these  Corps. 

General  Humphrey's,  of  the  Third  Corps,  in  moving  from  Emmittsburg 
almost  ran  into  the  enemy  near  Black  Horse  Tavern.  Neither  party  was  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  other,  and  Humphreys,  not  desiring  battle  there, 
promptly  moved  on  another  road,  joining  the  main  army. 

Geary  had  been  moved  from  the  Bdhnd  Tops  to  the  right  and  all  of 
Slocum's  Corps  was  together. 

Meade's  original  intention,  after  surveying  the  ground  by  daylight,  and 
studying  the  position  of  the  enemy,  was  to  assume  the  oflFensive.  The 
Twelfth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Corps  were  to  be  the  attacking  column.  The  Sixth 
corps  not  having  reached  the  ground,  Slocum  was  ordered  to  lead  the  assault 
vdtii  the  Twelfth  and  Fifth.  This  order  of  attack  is  not  generally  known  to 
have  been  given  by  Meade.  Slocum  made  every  preparation  for  his  advance, 
and  then  made  a  careful  study  of  the  position,  in  conjunction  with  Warren, 
chief-engineer,  and  both  being  thoroughly  practical,  fighting  soldiers  decided 
that  the  attack  gave  no  promise  of  success,  and  that  even  success  upon  that 
flank  of  the  enemy  would  inure  to  the  enemy's  benefit  by  concentrating  him 
in  stronger  positions,  and  so  the  design  was  abandoned.  Succeeding  events 
proved  the  good  judgment  of  Slocum  and  Warren.  Had  the  movement  been 
made,  in  the  judgment  of  military  critics,  it  would  have  reversed  the  battle 
and  placed  Lee,  in  his  backward  movements,  on  the  Union  line  of  supplies 
and  on  the  direct  lines  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  placing  the  whole  rear 
of  the  Union  army  in  his  power,  even  in  his  retreat  and  defeat,  by  such  an 
attack  as  that  contemplated  upon  him. 

Meade  was  in  no  position  for  the  offensive.  He  was  considerably  worried, 
all  his  troops  not  being  on  the  ground,  and  the  space  in  which  those  who  were 
there  being  greatly  confined. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Sickles  threw  out  skirmishers  near  the  Em- 
mittsburg Pike  from  little  Bound  Top,  Geary's  former  position.  They  soon 
encountered  the  enemy  and  a  brisk  fire  ensued.  In  Sickles  front  lay  Peach 
Orchard,  a  position  he  beheved  should  be  occupied.  He  moved  his  corps  out 
in  such  a  position  that  while  the  left  really  rested  on  Little  Bound  Top  the 
right  on  Hancock,  yet  his  centre  was  well  advanced  forming  an  angle. 
Scarcely  had  he  formed  when  tokens  of  battle  became  imminent.  Soon 
it  proved  a  reality.  Meade  perceived  the  danger  of  the  angle  or  apex, 
and  doubted  Sickles  ability  to  hold  it.  It  was  too  late  to  vnthdraw, 
and  the  Fifth  corps  was  sent  up  on  the  nm,  as  reserve.  Longstreet  was 
in  Sickles  froni  Coincident  to  Longstreet's  attack  on  Sickles,  Ewell  was 
to  attack  on  the  right.  Hill  to  feint  on  the  centre,  to  keep  Hancock  and 
Howard  employed. 

It  was  not  until  afternoon  that  Longstreet  had  made  his  dispositions  for 
attack.  They  were  perceived,  and  artillery  opened  upon  them.  The  enemy's 
guns  answered,  and  as  battery  after  battery  was  run  into  the  place  the  fire  of 
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the  enemy  became  apalling.  The  air  was  filled  with  shot  and  shelL  But  tho 
Union  troops  stood  the  fire  manfully,  awaiting  the  infantry  attacL 

Longstreet  came  on  in  magnificent  array.  The  terrific  charging  "Hi  yi" 
resounded  along  their  lines.  First  one  portion  of  the  Union  line  was  struck, 
then  another,  and  as  the  line  was  weak,  all  the  reserves  were  ordered  up.  The 
enemy  attacked  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers.  The  men  of  Sickles*  Corps  met 
them  with  imdaunted  front,  fightiflg  with  splendid  and  desperate  vigor.  The 
enemy  were  three  times  as  strong,  but  the  Union  soldiers  thought  not  of  odds. 
They  fired  accurately,  stubbornly — ^the  crash  of  musketry  seeming  like  the 
continued  sound  of  a  thunderbolt.  So  hot  and  deadly  did  the  action  become 
that  bayonets  were  crossed.  The  fire  was  so  terrible,  so  fierce,  that  the  enemy 
fled.  While  this  was  going  on  in  the  direct  front.  Hood  was  endeavoring  to 
steal  little  Bound  Top.  The  very  hell  of  flame  which  staited  from  its  de- 
fenders sent  him  reeling  back.  Again,  vdth  stronger  formation.  Hood  ad- 
vanced, but  Warren  had  arranged  a  line  to  meet  him.  The  Bebel  yells  were 
heard,  their  line  dashed  impetuously  forward,  and  then  came  the  death 
grapple.  Terrible  was  the  onset ;  magnificent  the  resistance,  and  then, 
slaughtered  and  begiimmed,  the  Bebel  lines  went  back.  Once  more,  re- 
formed and  furious,  they  came  on  to  the  assault.  Close  in  the  heat  of  the 
contest,  men  dropped  muskets  and  wrestled  for  life.  Clubbed  rifles  were 
used  to  brain  the  enemy.  Then  back — ^back  again  to  their  lair  went  the  Bebel 
lines,  hurled  back  dispirited,  utterly  routed.  Part  of  the  Fifth  Corps  had 
come  on  and  joined  the  Third  in  their  terrific  resistance,  and  now  added  their 
voices  in  the  glad  acclaim  of  victory.  This  was  at  Little  Bound  Top.  Mean- 
while the  rest  of  Sickles'  Corps  was  receiving  a  terrible  onset,  part  of  Hill's  Bebel 
Corps  joining  Longstreet  in  the  attack.  They  met  witli  a  withering  fire,  the 
Union  batteries  playing  sad  havoc  with  their  charging  columns.  The  charg- 
ing was  not  all  from  the  Confederate  side,  many  being  made  by  the  Union 
troops,  sweeping  the  Bebel  brigades  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  On  flank 
and  front  the  enemy  pressed  heavily,  but  the  energetic  fighting  of  the  Union 
men,  their  hot  fire  of  musketry,  the  well  served  artillery,  their  splendid  deter- 
mination, finally  drove  the  enemy  discomforted  from  the  field.  The  left  of 
the  Second  Corps  assisted  by  their  fire  in  demoralizing  the  enemy. 

The  bravery  of  the  Union  line  was  unsurpassed.  Still  they  were  out- 
numbered. Had  Longstreet  and  Hill  made  a  general  and  concerted  attack ; 
or  if  the  attacks  made  had  not  been  in  detail  but  all  together,  we  m^  specu- 
late as  to  the  result.  The  enemy  fought  vindictively,  fiercely ;  but  he  was 
overpowered  by  his  detail  fighting,  giving  the  Union  forces  an  opportunity  for 
reserves  to  assist,  and  of  rest  on  portions  of  the  attacked  lines.  Then  the 
fighting  of  the  first  day,  and  the  deadly  firing  of  the  First  Corps  did  not  add 
to  his  desire  to  encounter  equally  good  soldiers  and  their  deadly  fira 

In  this  defense,  Humphrey's  Division  and  Bimey's  Division,  consisting  of 
Graham's  Brigade,  Graham  being  wounded  during  the  battle.  Ward's  and  De 
Trobriand's  Brigades,  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  Vincent's  Brigade  of  the  Fifth 
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Corps  and  the  Pennsylyania  Beserves,  did  nearly  all  the  hard  fighting ;  Barnes' 
Division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  also  did  gallant  service,  as  did  Caldwell's  and  Ayres' 
Division. 

Daring  this  fight  the  whole  army  was  in  anxiety.  Listening  ears  to  the 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  and  spectators  as  eye-witnesses  by  thousands,  but 
none  left  their  positions  except  by  orders.  Doubleday  was  sent  over  from  the 
right  to  the  left ;  Slocum  sent  Buger's  and  two  brigades  of  Geary's  Division 
to  the  left,  leaving  Greene's  Brigade  alone  to  cover  the  whole  right  and  the 
reserve  artillery,  an  almost  fatal  mistake,  as  vrill  presently  appear.  The  fight- 
ing on  the  left  continued  until  evening,  the  enemy  attacking  and  being  at- 
tacked, and  night  came  on  vnth  musket  flashes  lighting  up  the  gloom. 

Sickles  was  wounded  and  borne  from  the  field  during  the  pendency  of  the 
battle.  Many  brave  and  gallant  officers  went  to  the  dust,  nevermore  to  rise, 
among  them  Weed  and  Zook.  Just  at  dusk,  and  when  Ayres  was  retiring, 
the  Pennsylvania  Beserves,  under  Crawford,  came  in  on  the  keen  run,  with 
their  peculiar  war-whoop,  Crawford  himself  grasping  the  colors.  The  Bebels 
met  tiiem  with  a  storm  of  bullets,  but  they  kept  up  the  charge,  and  after  a 
determined  contest  they  hurled  the  Bebels  back  and  remained  masters  of  the 
field.    This  terminated  the  hard  fighting  on  the  left. 

The  battle  of  the  left  had  been  a  series  of  assaults  and  repulses,  of  retreats 
and  retrievals,  the  enemy  charging  with  undaimted  valor,  the  Union  troops 
meeting  them  with  equal  courage  and  bravery. 

The  questions  of  error  of  judgment  which  have  been  so  often  referred  to 
in  histories  of  this  battle,  concerning  the  mistake  of  Sickles  ^^leap  into  the 
air,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  one  that  the  future  historian  must  decide.  Meade 
was  vnthin  hailing  distance,  close  by,  and  if  Sickles  transgressed  his  orders, 
he  should  have  corrected  them.  As  it  was.  Sickles  was  sometime  in  making 
the  movement,  and  it  must  have  been  knovm  to  Meade.  If  an  error,  there  was 
ample  time  to  have  re-arranged  the  line.  Many  eminent  critics  believe  that 
the  Peach  Orchard  Bidge  should  have  been  taken  and  held  by  the  Union 
forces,  as  was  the  intent  of  Sickles.  Others  dispute  this,  upon  purely  mihtary 
grounds,  by  stating  that  the  solid  allignment  of  an  army,  situated  as  Meade's 
was,  should  never  be  broken.  This  battle  of  words  will  probably  continue 
for  long  years  to  come,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  One 
assured  fact  remains,  however,  and  that  is,  that  more  magnificent  fighting  was 
never  done  by  troops  than  was  performed  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  left  by  the 
Third  Corps  and  its  reserve.  The  Pennsylvania  Beserves,  Fifth  Corps  must  be 
added  to  this  praise.  Where  all  did  so  well,  regiments  and  brigades  are  lost 
in  the  divisions  and  corps. 

But  while  the  musketry  and  artillery  are  still  ascending  on  the  left,  an 
ominous  sound  comes  breaking  from  the  right — ^first  the  sharp  cracking  of 
skirmish  rifles,  then  voUies,  soon  roaring  like  the  mighty  thunder  as  the  attack 
advances.  It  is  Ewell,  on  his  mission  of  destruction,  hurling  himself  at  Gulp's 
TTill.     Even  the  left  ceases  its  fire  for  a  while  to  listen  to  that  awful  thunder- 
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roll,  caused  by  the  dreadful  musketry  of  Stonqwall  Jackson's  old  yeterans  and 
Greene's  New  York  brigade.  The  whole  army  is  listening  with  bated  breath — 
a  fearful  fight  is  going  on^  and  they  hear  no  sound  of  artillery,  nothing  but 
thunder  of  the  musketry  line ;  and  that  to  old  soldiers  like  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  meant  very  close  quarters  and  death  throes. 

No  wonder  they  watched,  no  wonder  they  were  intent! 

ON   THE  RIGHT. 

We  have  already  said  that  Buger's  division  of  Slocum's  corps,  and  two 
brigades  of  Geary's  division,  same  corps,  had  been  moved  to  the  left,  in  sup- 
port of  that  attacked  point.  Geary,  in  his  movement,  never  reached  his 
objective  point,  Buger  with  Williams*  old  division  did.  Williams  was  com- 
manding the  Twelfth  corps,  Slocum  having  command  of  a  grand  division,  com- 
posed of  the  Fifth  and  Twelfth  corps.  The  Fifth  was  oflf  on  the  left,  the 
Twelfth  extended  along  Gulp's  Hill  to  Spangler's  spring,  occupying  a  naturally 
formidable  position,  and  to  this  the  men  had  added  rude  but  efficient  fortifica- 
tions of  trees  and  stones.  With  the  whole  corps  in  position,  the  position  was 
one  not  easily  flanked  or  taken ;  but  the  heavy  fighting  on  the  left,  and  which 
appeared  so  precarious  to  the  Union  commander,  caused  him  to  deplete  the 
right,  leaving  but  one  brigade  to  cover  the  whole  line.  This  was  Greene's 
brigade,  composed  of  five  small  New  York  regiments,  and  numbering  not  over 
fourteen  hundred  men.  When  Geary  withdrew  his  other  two  brigades,  this 
little  brigade  of  Greene's,  which  had  joined  to  Wadsworth's  right  was  compelled 
to  prolong  its  line  to  cover  all  the  space  it  could,  leaving  it  thin  and  attenuated 
along  its  whole  front. 

Ewell  was  oi^  that  front.  He  had  been  there  since  the  night  before.  His 
skirmishers  and  portions  of  his  main  line  could  be  plainly  seen.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  there  had  been  a  sharp  artillery  duel  between  the  Kebel  and  Union 
batteries,  the  latter  discomfiting  the  former.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
knowledge,  and  these  self  evident  f actsj  nearly  the  whole  of  one  corps  is  re. 
moved  from  its  position !  Tlrore  was  a  sad,  nearly  fatal  blunder  in  all  this 
and  nothing  but  the  terrific,  deadly  earnestness  of  Greene's  magnificent  brig- 
ade, and  darkness  coming  on,  prevented  a  d^aaster  that  might  have  stampeded 
the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  I 

Immediately  in  rear  of  Greene  lay  the  whole  reserve  artillery  of  the  Army, 
Slocum's  headquarters  was  vdthin  gunshot ;  and  Meade's  own  headquarters 
within  easy  rifle  shot.  The  breaking  of  Greene's  line  would  have  permitted 
Ewell  to  capture  the  reserve  artillery,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  of  advance 
would  have  placed  him  on  the  rear  of  Cemetery  Hill  and  of  Hancock's  corps. 
Success  for  Ewell  meant  pandemonium  for  the  Union  Army.  That  Lee  appre- 
ciated this  is  evident  from  his  brilliant  tactics  and  his  knowledge  of  positions 
and  events.  Lee's  order  to  Ewell  was  to  attack  simultaneously  with  Long- 
street;  but  it  was  fully  two  hours  later  before  he  did  so.  This  two  hours 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  Geary  and  Buger.    Perhaps  Ewell  studied  this,  as 
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from  some  portion  of  his  line  the  TJnion  movements  could  be  seen.  The  general 
location  of  the  whole  army  line  was  plainly  within  the  filed-glass  view  of  Lee. 

The  withdrawal  of  these  troops  left  Greene  "  hanging  in  air."  Why  it 
was  done  is  one  of  those  strange  things  that  sometimes  occur  in  battles  that 
are  never  explainable.  The  Sixth  corps  had  arrived  on  the  field,  and  it  was 
sent  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  although  a  splendid  fighting  corps,  composed 
of  the  best  of  soldiers.  Throughout,  this  desertion  of  the  right  seems  a 
wonderful  blunder  to  have  been  made.  As  one  excellent  critic  has  well  said, 
"  They  would  have  been  utterly  routed,  had  a  man  of  less  nerve  than  Greene 
commanded,  or  troops  less  resolute  and  daring  occupied  that  ground." 

On  the  left,  Longstreet  had  to  contend  with  the  Third  corps  and  part  of 
the  Fifth.  On  the  right,  Ewell  x>erceived  that  the  lines  were  being  vacated 
and  only  a  brigade  was  left.  This  was  his  time  to  strike,  and  with  quick  dis- 
cernment he  adopted  his  plans  and  put  them  into  practice. 

A  little  before  sunset,  the  magnificent  array  of  Stonewall's  old  veterans 
commenced  their  advance,  Johnson's  division  leading,  brigade  front,  Rodeos 
division  in  support,  intending  to  enter  the  TJnion  line  like  a  wedge,  and  by 
force  of  an  overwhelming  onset,  crush  out  the  living  life  of  the  Httle  Union 
brigade.  Victory  seemed  theirs  by  impulse  of  numbers  alone ;  victory  had 
been  theirs  so  often  that  the  thought  of  defeat  never  entered  their  minds. 

Directly  in  front  of  Greene's  position  and  Gulp's  Hill  runs  Bock  Creek,  a 
rapid  stream  that  was  readily  fordable  and  offered  no  impediment  to  Ewell  in 
his  advance  from  Wolf  and  Benner's  Hill.  The  ^^ Louisiana  Tigers"  formed 
on  Ewell's  right,  and  were  in  attack  from  the  direction  of  the  turn  agamst 
'Wadsworth,  to  Greene's  left.  Artillery  opened  from  Benner's  Hill,  but  the 
Union  guns  from  Cemetery  Hill  soon  silenced  them. 

A  long  line  of  works  to  the  right  of  Greene,  as  far  as  Spangler's  Spring, 
was  left  unoccupied.  The  Bebel  line  in  its  advance,  lengthened  out,  flanked 
Greene's  line  considerably. 

The  first  attack  was  b}  the  '^Louisiana  Tigers,"  and  Hayes'  and  Hoke's 
Brigades.  They  were  met  by  heavy  artillery  fire  from  the  Eleventh  and  First 
Corps  guns  and  Howard's  infantry.  They  were  massacred,  but  kept  on, 
charging  clear  into  the  Union  lines.  The  "  Tigers  "  were  merciless,  bayonet- 
ting  the  artillerymen  at  their  cannon.  The  men  fought  hand  to  hand  for  victory, 
for  life.  But  help  came  to  them  and  the  Kebel  charge  was  broken,  the 
"Tigers  "  cut  to  to  pieces,  going  back  with  six  himdred  out  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred men! 

Li  the  interval,  the  main  attack  was  being  made  on  Greene,  further  to 
the  right.    The  old  "  Stonewall  Brigade  "  led  Ewell's  Corps. 

This  waa  the  old  and  famous  brigade  of  veteran  soldiers  who  had  made 
the  sobriquet  of  Jackson,  who  had  made  his  fame,  his  name  and  reputs^ 
tion,  and  who,  endowed  with  the  valor  and  spirit  of  their  famousleader,  meant 
to  avenge  his  death.  They  were  of  the  bravest  Southern,  stock,  and  they  sel- 
dom knew  or  appreciated  what  defeat  meant. 
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Qreene's  skirmishers  had  been  driyenin  and  rejoined  the  main  line.  And 
then  the  enemy's  columns  came  on  over  the  creek  and  into  the  woods  below 
the  Union  works.  A  fire  of  musketry  rang  along  the  whole  line,  deepening  as 
the  enemy  came  on.  They  fell  back,  demoralized,  and  the  next  Rebel  line 
advanced.  Again  the  besom  of  death  swept  their  froni  They  fought  with 
desperation,  dose  up  to  the  Union  line,  then  went  back  and  down.  Another 
line  replaces  them  and  charges  with  a  yell,  close  into  the  forms  of  the  Union 
men,  and  the  crash  of  musketry  is  in  the  yery  faces  of  the  contending  forces. 
Terrible  is  the  hayoc,  and  very  giants  seem  contending  for  the  mastery. 
Back,  back  goes  the  Rebel  line,  only  to  be  replaced  by  another,  while  Greene 
and  his  men  see  no  rehef,  have  none.  Thgn  comes  a  frightful  yell  from 
Greene's  right.  The  Rebels  haye  discoyered  the  openings  left  by  the  other 
brigades,  which  Greene  could  not  fill.  They  come  on  shouting  like  madmen — 
victors.  It  is  a  moment  of  agonizing,  deadly  peril.;  the  whole  Union  army's 
fate  is  a  question  of  moments— of  daiing  resistance  now.  In  an  instant  men 
are  shifted  from  front  to  flank,  those  left  on  the  front  fighting  heroically, 
while  their  brethren  rush  to  the  flank  pouring  in  a  murderous  enfilading  fire 
upon  the  Rebel  Hne  that  had  entered  and  crossed  the  works.  The  foe  were 
reckless.    They  turned  and  fought  to  the  muzzles  of  the  Union  muskets. 

On  the  front  line  a  new  force  was  in  attack,  charging  the  hill,  up  to  the 
works,  grasping  at  the  Union  flags,  then  going  down  again  before  the  blast  of 
infernal  fire  that  greeted  them. 

Again  and  again,  through  that  bitter  night,  was  the  little  brigade  face  to  * 
face  with  this  ordeal  of  death,  and  it  was  not  until  the  early  hours  of  morning 
that  the  firing  ceased  sufficiently  to  give  rest  to  those  "  bravest  of  the  brave." 

Darkness  coming  on,  Ewell  felt  fearful  of  misadventure.  Had  it  been 
daylight,  his  troops  would  have  reached  the  Baltimore  pike  in  all  probability, 
as  he  could  fight  Greene  and  have  troops  to  spare.  But  he  determined  to 
crush  this  brigade,  and  in  this  he  was  fearfully  foiled,  at  a  terrible  expense  to 
himself. 

In  five  hues — ^brigade  front — ^he  had  come  on  to  the  attack,  and  line  after 
line  had  gone  down  as  though  cut  in  swaths  by  the  scythe  of  a  mower.  And 
truly  it  was  the  reaper  of  death. 

While  Greene  was  thus  battling  with  the  enemy  in  close  and  deadly  com- 
bat, Geary,  with  the  balance  of  the  division,  was  returning.  He  was  ordered 
to  re  occupy  the  abandoned  works.  He  marched  to  do  so,  and  not  knowing 
of  their  occupancy  by  the  Rebels,  he  was  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  a  heavy 
volley  poured  into  his  ranks.  He  thought  that  he  was  being  fired  into  by  his 
own  men,  but  an  advance  of  skirmishers  and  the  sight  of  grey  uniforms  soon 
undeceived  him. 

Geary  then  formed  his  line  at  right  angles  to  Greene,  and  upon  his  right, 
Ruger's  division  of  the  same  corps,  being  posted  upon  the  flank  and  rear. 
The  men  slept  upon  their  arms,  while  the  skirmishing  went  on.  Greene's 
line  was  only  awakened  at  times  by  fearful  firing. 
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THIBD  DATy  ON  THE  RIGHT. 

As  early  as  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Rebel  lines  were  in  move- 
ment. Their  men  were  up,  and  it  appeared  evident  that  they  proposed  to 
assume  the  aggressiva  Geary  discovered  this,  and  instantly  formed  his  own 
plan — ^that  was  to  assume  the  offensive.  At  nearly  four  o'clock  the  battle 
opened.  Johnson's  division  led,  followed  by  Bode's,  the  whole  line  looking 
massed  in  column,  though  in  three  lines.  This  was  their  reply  to  Geary's 
opening;  but  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Union  troops,  and  the  awful  slaughter 
that  ensued,  sent  them  reeling  back. 

Hour  after  hour  the  fight  went  on,  extending  to  Qreene  on  the  left.  The 
heat  became  intense  as  the  sun  went  up  into  the  high  heavens.  Men  became 
faint  under  the  sun's  rays  and  the  blast  of  the  powder  furnace,  let  they  en- 
dured and  did  not  murmur. 

At  daylight  the  artillery  opened,  adding  additional  death  to  the  withering 
musketry  fire.  Then  the  cannonade  ceased,  but  the  musketry  went  on.  The 
whole  army,  awakened  from  its  slumbers,  was  listening  to  the  magnificent 
thunder  roll  from  the  right.  The  musketry  kept  crashing  with  unparalleled 
vehemence ;  wounded  were  going  oflF  by  the  score.  Ammunition  was  sent  for- 
ward by  thousands  of  rounds.  The  reserve  artillery  was  harnessed  and  ready. 
Cavalry  was  mounted,  and  Sedgwick's  Sixth  corps  had  moved  over  to  support. 

Then  the  Union  artillery  opened  again,  and  the  whole  Hne,  from  Spang- 
ler's  Spring  to  Cemetery  Hill  belched  forth  its  fire  of  destruction.  And  the 
Rebel  line  went  back,  but  only  to  return  again.  They  fought  with  determined 
bravery,  worthy  th'^ir  old  time  leader.  They  advanced  to  the  muzzles  of  the 
Union  muskets.  They  blazed  their  hot  rifle  breaths  into  the  faces  of  the  Union 
men,  and  then  they  reeled  and  went  down. 

Then  came  a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  the  winds  swept  off  the  sulphurous 
smoke.     The  line  of  Geary  was  at  rest. 

Only  the  prelude  to  the  coming  storm  I  Again  the  Rebel  yell,  and  thous- 
ands came  charging  down  the  Union  lines,  dashing  madly  on.  Agaii^  the  fearful 
shock  of  the  Union  fire — ^back  the  Rebel  line — on  again — on  in  the  face  of  that 
awful  fire,  doing  all  that  men  could  do  who  were  human,  and  then  staggering, 
broken,  back  to  their  cover. 

A  fusilade  along  the  Rebel  Hues;  then  Geary  advanced,  amid  cheers,  and 
the  enemy  retired,  leaving  him  his  old  fortifications.  Then  came  huzzas  from 
the  whole  force,  for  Greene  had  beaten  the  foe  in  his  front 

Skirmishing  went  on  all  day,  and  closed  only  with  night,  the  Rebel  dead 
festering  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

Well  does  one  writer  say,  "  But  what  a  field  was  this.  For  three  hours  of 
the  previous  evening,  and  seven  hours  of  the  morning,  had  the  most  terrible 
elements  of  destruction  known  to  modem  warfare  been  wielded  with  a  might 
and  a  dexterity  rarely  if  ever  paralleled.  The  wood  in  which  the  battle  had 
been  fought  was  torn  and  rent  with  shells  and  solid  shot,  and  pierced  with 
immovable  minnie  balls.     Trees  were  broken  off  and  spHntered,  and  that 
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entire  forest,  where  the  battle  raged  most  fuiiously,  was,  on  the  following 
year,  leafless,  the  stately  but  mute  occupants  having  yielded  up  their  lives 
with  those  whom  they  overshadowed. 

Almost  as  many  dead  and  wounded  Rebels  lay  upon  the  front  of  the  right 
as  there  had  been  Union  men  opposed  to  themi 

Lee,  in  his  official  report^  speaking  of  Longstreet's  and  Ewell^s  charges, 
says :  ^^  After  a  severe  struggle,  Longstreet  succeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  and  holding  the  desired  ground.  Ewell  also  carried  some  of  the  strong 
positions  which  he  assailed,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  beHef 
that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The  battle  ceased  at 
dark.  These  partial  successes  determined  me  to  continue  the  assault  the  next 
day." 

How  little  reason  he  had  for  congratulation  on  ^'  successes,"  either  on  the 
left  or  the  right,  in  front  of  Slocum's  or  Sickles  Corps,  our  truthful  history 
records.  Beaten  back ;  no  part  of  the  original  Union  line,  as  at  first  designed, 
had  suffered  any  diminishment.  The  troops  were  cheerful ;  they  had  fought 
magnificently  well,  and  they  were  ready  to  continue  to  the  end. 

The  troops  on  the  left  had  occupied  a  shorter  line  and  a  stronger  one ; 
the  centre  had  remained  intact ;  the  right  was  in  its  old  position,  and  the  enemy 
were  in  no  mood,  on  either  flank,  to  renew  the  death  struggle  of  the  day  be- 
fore. True,  the  losses  had  been  severe.  Beynold's  First  Corps,  Howard^s 
Eleventh,  Sickles'  Third,  part  of  the  Second,  part  of  the  Fifth,  and  Greene's 
Brigade,  of  Slocum's  Twelfth,  had  lost  fearfully  in  the  first  two  days'  shocks, 
nearly  a  third  being  killed  and  woimded;  and  Oeary  had  been  badly  cut  up 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  whole  army,  without  exception,  was  as  fuU  of  fight 
as  ever. 

One  full  corps  and  parts  of  others  were  comparatively  fresh  and  ready  to 
take  the  places  of  their  comrades,  who  had  been  fighting  so  unweaiiedly.  But 
the  latter  were  Hght-hearted  and  alert,  and  remained  where  they  had  fought. 

It  is  among  the  historical  facts  that  a  council  of  war  was  held  by  General 
Meade  on  the  2d,  just  prior  to  the  attack  on  Greene's  Brigade,  on  the  right, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  question  debated  was,  *' Shall  the  army  fight  here  or 
move  to  another  position?"  It  is  said  that  Meade  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Gettysburg  was  no  place  to  fight  in.  He  afterward  denied  this  construction 
of  his  language.  The  council  was  still  in  session  while  Greene  was  fighting. 
The  majority  of  the  corps  commanders  voted  to  stay  and  fight  at  Gettysburg, 
and  Meade  decided  that  to  be  the  plan.  This  being  the  ultimatum,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  act  both  offensively  and  defensively,  as  occasion  or  necessity 
should  render  most  effective.  The  lines  were  carefully  examined,  and  prepa- 
rations made  for  all  emergencies. 

The  cavalry  had  been  engaged  also.  Kilpatrick  had  fought  Stuart  at 
Hanover,  and  following  that  had  a^gain  met  him  and  driven  him  back.  Gregg, 
with  his  mounted  battalions,  had  also  whipped  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Kil- 
patrick, on  this  third  day,  was  guarding  the  left  flank  of  the  Union  army. 
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Gregg  the  right  flank,  both  being  well  out  to  prevent  any  surprise  movements 
of  the  enemy  on  the  Union  rear. 

Defeated  upon  the  left  and  right  of  the  Union  army,  where  he  expected 
so  much  of  success,  Lee  was  now  in  a  doubiSul  position.  He  had  &iled  in  his 
most  important  movements  upon  thcf  chess-board  of  battle  on  this  ground. 
Unless  he  could  make  some  major  move  to  revive  his  men,  to  encourage  them, 
he  must  recross  the  Potomac  a  foiled  and  defeated  man,  carrying  hack  a  dis- 
pirited army,  the  fruits  of  his  grand  aud  brilliant  manoeuvre  all  losi  I>ejec- 
tion  would  ensue  at  the  South,  recruiting  would  be  paralyzed,  and  altogetiier 
the  outlook  was  very  gloomy.  No,  he  must  hazard  one  more  move,  terrific  as 
the  lightning  shock,  deadly  as  the  volcano's  flame.  And  he  nerved  himself 
for  the  effort. 

Longstreet's  men  were  to  be  the  assaulting  column.  Pickett,  just  arrived 
from  Chambersburg,  was  to  lead  the  assault.  All  his  available  and  freshest 
troops  were  to  combine,  and  this  combined  and  living  mass  of  splendid  vim, 
energy  and  force  was  to  be  hurled  upon  the  Union  centre. 

"Who  that  listened  to  the  guns  at  Gettysburg  can  forget  the  thunder  hum 
of  the  hundred  throated  artillery  I 

Out  from  the  stillness  of  that  bright  July  afternoon  burst  a  lurid  flame, 
deepening  into  a  murky  cloud,  while  the  air  was  covered  with  the  whirring 
shot  and  shell. 

In  the  interval,  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  masssing  their  men  for  the 
charge. 

About  one  o^clock  Lee  had  all  his  arrangements  perfected,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cannons  in  position ;  the  Union  army  in  shorter  space,  had  about 
ninety  guns,  consisting  of  different  batteries,  of  various  calibres.  The  latter 
were  posted  to  do  good  service  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Union  infantry  on  the  line  of  impact  was  the  Second  corps,  Han- 
cock's, Doubleday's,  First  corps,  and  parts  of  the  Fifth,  Srsth  and  Third,  the 
latter  on  the  front  line. 

There  had  been  an  oppressive  silence  for  some  time— one  of  those  dread 
lulls  in  a  battle  that  portends  so  much  of  fury  when  the  storm  shall  break 

Then  on  rushed  the  tornado,  not  in  a  moaning  sound  of  warning,  but 
like  the  sudden  thunder  clap,  keeping  up  its  dread  roar  and  roll  for  two  hours. 
The  infantry  hugged  the  ground.  Lee  had  opened  along  his  whole  centre 
line,  and  the  Union  batteries  repHed.  Two  hundred  and  forty  guns  were 
shouting  their  terrific  mission  of  death  to  the  skies.  Horses  and  men  were 
torn  to  pieces ;  caissons  exploded ;  batteries  were  shattered  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  work  of  destruction  went  on. 

The  shells  reached  Meade's  headquarters. 

One  account,  describing  the  scene,  says :  '^  Every  size  and  form  of  shell 
known  to  British  and  American  gunnery  shrieked,  moaned  and  whistled,  and 
wrathfully  fluttered  over  our  ground-  As  many  as  six  in  a  second,  constantly 
two  in  a  second,  bursting  and  screaming  over  and  around  the  headquarters. 
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made  a  very  hell  of  fire  that  amazed  the  oldest  officers.  They  burst  in  the 
yard — ^burst  next  the  fence,  on  both  sides  garnished  as  usual  with  the  hitched 
horses  of  aids  and  orderlies.  The  fastened  animals  reared  and  plunged  with 
terror.  Then  one  fell,  then  another.  Sixteen  lay  dead  and  mangled  before 
the  firing  ceased,  still  fastened  by  their  halters,  which  gave  the  impression  of 
being  wickedly  tied  up  to  die  painfully.  These  brute  victims  of  cruel  war 
touched  all  hearts.  Through  the  midst  of  the  storm  of  screaming  and  explod- 
ing shells,  an  ambulance  driven  by  its  frenzied  conductor  at  full  speed,  pre- 
sented to  all  of  us  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  a  horse  going  rapidly  on  three 
legs.  A  hinder  one  had  been  shot  off  at  the  back.  A  shell  tore  up  the  little 
step  at  the  headquarters  cottage,  and  ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife. 
Another  one  soon  carried  off  one  of  its  two  pillars.  Soon  a  spherical  case 
burst  opposite  the  open  door.  Another  ripped  through  the  low  garret.  The 
remaining  pillar  went  almost  immediately  to  the  howl  of  a  fixed  shot  that 
Whitworth  must  have  made.  During  this  fire,  the  horses  at  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  distance  were  receiving  their  death,  and  soldiers  in  Federal  blue  were  torn 
to  pieces  in  the  road,  and  died  with  the  peculiar  yells  that  blend  the  extorted 
cry  of  pain  with  horror  and  despair." 

The  enemy  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  fire— a  furious  camionade.  The 
Union  guns  ceased  firing,  reserving  themselves  for  the  trying  moment  of 
peril.  Then  the  enemy  ceased  his  fire.  The  time  of  dose  and  fearful  grapp- 
ling was  approaching. 

IN   THE  CENTBS. 

Meade  was  making  every  preparation  for  resistance ;  Lee  was  forming  for 
the  assault.  "When  the  artillery  ceased  on  both  sides,  the  Bebel  lines  com- 
menced to  form,  massing.  Fully  18,000  men  were  in  the  column  which  was  to 
sweep  the  centre  of  the  Union  line.  Pickett's  division  of  Bebels  was  in  two 
Hnes,  in  the  centre  of  the  charging  ranks,  with  divisions  of  Hill's  corps  upon 
the  right  and  left  flanks  to  protect  them. 

Onward  they  came,  majestic  and  magnificent,  an  array  of  might  and  power 
that  seemed  resistless.  The  Union  forces  saw  and  discerned  every  detail,  and 
rightfully  interpreted  its  full  meaning.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  the  formation 
of  those  choice  and  daring  troops,  and  every  Union  soldier  knew  that  when 
the  dreadful  storm  was  met,  it  would  be  a  death  knell  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
And  which  t  Ah,  how  steadily  gazed  the  Union  men  at  that  advancing  line, 
its  banners  waving,  the  glitter  of  the  sunbeams  upon  the  bright  musket  barrels 
casting  a  sheen  of  brilliancy  over  all. 

The  Union  force  was  arranged  in  a  very  thin  line,  they  had  no  men  to 
spare,  not  knowing  on  which  front  an  attack  might  ensue — ^the  movement  in 
the  centre  perhaps  proving  merely  a  feint. 

But  onward  came  the  array,  nearing  the  Union  centre.  Hayes,  Webb, 
Hall,  Harrow,  Doubleday,  with  Kowley  and  Dana,  aided  by  Stannard's  Ver- 
monters,  were  to  figure  in  .the  resistance    They  were  not  many — ^but  they 
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were  men,  tried  by  battles  storms,  trusted  and  true— and  they  waited,  waited 
for  the  scarred  men  of  the  South,  waited  to  make  a  history  that  will  ever  be 
hallowed  while  the  record  of  Gettysburg  shall  live. 

The  Bebel  infantry  came  on.  It  slightly  changed  direction — ^then  onward 
again — but  their  lines  had  parted,  and  by  it  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the 
Vermonters  to  throw  in  a  damaging  fire.  The  line  wavered  a  moment,  then 
Pickett  moved  on. 

"When  within  cannon  range,  the  artillery  belched  forth  its  deadly  shells, 
cannister  and  shrapnel,  and  yet  the  Bebels  swerved  not.  As  though  on 
parade,  closing  up  their  ranL's,  filling  the  gaps,  they  marched  steadily  for- 
ward— ^they  were  dose  to  the  Union  line.  Then  up  sprang  the  Union  infantry, 
and  a  withering,  destructive  fire  greeted  the  Bebel  hosts.  They  staggered, 
recovered,  and  then  onward.  Then  they  halted  and  fired.  Again  the  Union 
fire  was  poured  mercilessly  in  reply,  while  the  Bebels  rushed  forward  with 
their  yells.  Another  Union  volley  and  the  Bebel  line  careened,  recovered, 
and  again  dashed  for  the  front.  The  artillery  was  firing  at  close  quarters, 
and  the  Bebels  were  falling  by  hundreds.  A  part  of  the  Union  line  had  been 
left  slightly  exposed,  and  a  determined  onset  of  the  Bebels  carried  them  over 
the  Union  works ;  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand,  dear  up  to  the  artillery 
guns,  the  Bebel  flags  beyond  the  Union  lines !  This  was  a  fearful  moment  of 
peril  I  llie  Bebel  General  Armistead's  blood  on  a  Union  cannon,  his  standards 
floating  near  him.  T\ie  enemy  were  pressing  the  point  of  vantage.  Yet  they 
failed. 

Stannard's  Vermont  Brigade,  new  troops  comparativdy,  poured  a  terrible 
fire  into  Pickett's  Bebel  right.  They  could  not  withstand  its  awful  effect,  and 
2,000  men  threw  down  their  arms.  On  Pickett's  left,  Hayes  mastered  his 
opposing  force  and  captured  a  large  body  of  prisoners.  Still  the  Bebel  centre 
continued  the  desperate  battle,  charging  with  the  animus  of  infuriated  beings. 
But  the  whole  line  of  resistance  was  well  guaged,  and  wherever  there  was 
help  needed,  there  the  Union  lines  were  strongly  reinforced.  Hancock  was 
fully  on  the  alert. 

The  fire  of  the*  Union  troops  was  so  terrific  in  its  effect  that  the  Bebel 
lines  staggered  and  reeled  back,  leaving  their  dying  and  dead.  The  Bebel  cen- 
tre had  been  foiled  in  its  mission. 

Hill's  Bebel  troops,  further  on  the  Bebel  right,  continued  the  movement. 
The  Union  artillery  opened,  and  again  Stannards  Vermonters  opened  their 
scorching  fire  of  musketry,  driving  the  Bebels  back. 

Hancock  and  Gibbon  were  wounded,  but  the  grand  charge  had  succumbed 
to  the  resisting  force — the  gallant  old  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  finest  troops  of  the  South  had  been  met  on  every  point  of  the  field, 
left,  right,  and  centre,  in  sequence,  and  gone  down  before  the  matchless  sol- 
diers of  the  Northern  lands.  Braver  soldiers  than  those  of  Longstreet,  Hill 
and  Ewell  never  carried  muskets ;  they  had  come  to  regard  themsdves  as  in- 
vindble,  and  yet,  in  two  successive  days  of  dread,  earnest  combat  and  contest. 
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tiiey  had  staggered  and  been  overwhelmed  by  the  magnificent  fighting  of  the 
Union  soldiers. 

In  the  centre,  Hancock  and  Doubleday  had  retained  their  own,  they  had 
almost  annihilated  their  opponents,  securing  victory  for  themselves  against 
great  odds,  and  adding  lustre  and  reputation  to  their  brave  corps. 

During  the  first  two  days,  the  Eebels  had  been  jubilant.  They  beheved 
that  Longstreet  had  been  very  successful ;  they  deemed  it  a  victory  on  Ewell's 
part  that  he  had  captured  unoccupied  intrenchments ;  and  when  a  grand 
charge  was  ordered,  they  were  already  felicitating  themselves  upon  a  fine  pur- 
suit of  the  disorganized  Union  army.  They  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  happy 
days  in  Baltimore  and  Washington.    The  outlook  seemed  glorious  to  them. 

Then  came  the  disaster  of  the  centre,  the  truthful  news  of  Ewell*s  defeat  on 
the  Union  right,  the  news  that  Longstreet  had  failed  on  the  Union  left,  and  the 
hearts  that  had  exulted  were  stilled  in  grief  and  despaiv. 

Armistead  and  Qameit,  two  splendid  Eebel  generals,  had  been  killed, 
others  wounded,  and  their  loss  in  field  officers  had  been  frightful.  Compared 
to  the  Eebel  loss,  and  considering  their  resistance,  the  Union  loss  was  not 
proportionately  heavy. 

Lee  was  siu-e  of  victory  in  his  last  grand  charge.  He  had  established  his 
corps  in  position  to  make  rapid  and  effective  pursuit  of  the  flying  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  That  organization  was  to  be  crushed,  rended,  rendered  forever 
useless.  His  cavalry  were  to  dash  in  upon  the  Union  infantry ;  they  were 
placed  upon  the  flanks  to  be  ready,  and  Wade  Hampton's  South  Carolinians 
had  already  rushed  in  when  they  were  met  by  Gh^egg,  Custer's  flowing  locks 
leading,  and  driven  far  back  upon  the  Bebel  flank,  sabre  having  met  sabre, 
and  the  Kebels  yielding  to  Yankee  impetuosity. 

Upon  the  left,  Kilpatrick  had  attacked  a  Eebel  infantry  division  and  Stu- 
art's cavalry,  riding  his  men  on  to  the  Eebel  guns.  But  the  force  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  though  he  made  a  gallant  fight,  losing  the  brave  Fams 
worth  in  his  splendid  charge,  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  enemy  had 
been  too  badly  harmed  to  follow  up  offensively. 

The  Pennsylvania  Eeserves  made  a  gallant  advance  and  charge  at  the 
Wheatfield,  capturing  a  cannon,  caissons  and  Eebel  flags,  prisoners,  and  thous- 
ands of  muskets. 

Meade  had  abandoned  his  headquarters  and  went  to  Slocum's,  but  finally 
returned.  While  surveying  the  field,  during  the  last  portion  of  the  grand 
charge,  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  the  Eebel  artillery  having  opened  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  the  attacking  column.  Meade's  intention 
was  to  order  an  immediate  assault  along  his  whole  line  as  the  Eebel  troops 
fell  back  discomfited ;  but  he  finally  altered  his  plans  and  the  Union  army 
rested  on  its  hard  won  victory. 

Lee  was  in  agony.  His  men  were  morose  and  hateful.  They  had  been 
defeated  on  every  portion  of  the  field ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  glimmer  of 
hope  for  them.     They  feared  return  assaults  from  the  Union  army,  and  were 
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apprehensive  that  the  flush  of  -victory  would  carrj  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
through  and  through  their  weakened,    decimated    ranks. 

Lee  instantly  established  his  lines,  on  the  night  of  the  third  day,  and  com- 
menced to  fortify.  His  troops  were  concentrated  and  kept  well  in  hand  and 
under  arms.     On  the  Fourth  of  July  they  were  still  building  works. 

Meade  was  burying  his  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded  on  the 
Fourth,  and  making  his  arrangements  for  an  offensive  campaign. 

At  Vicksburg,  in  the  West,  Grant  was  receiving  Pemberton's  sword  in  sur- 
render on  this  same  Fourth  day  of  July,  while  the  whole  North  was  rejoicing 
at  the  victory  of  Meade,  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  East. 

On  the  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July  Lee  set  his  troops  in  motion,  in  retreat. 
They  had  the  shortest  lines — ^by  Fairfield  and  Chambersburg —  and  could, 
therefore,  reach  the  Potomac  before  Meade.  Instead  of  movingon  to  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  he  was  now  but  too  anxious  to  reach 
his  old  lines  at  Fredericksburg,  or  new  ones  on  the  Bapidan.  His  army  was 
depressed,  dispirited,  and  they  fled  demoralized. 

Lnboden,  of  Western  Virginia  fame,  had  come  up  with  fresh  troops  on 
the  evening  of  July  3,  and  to  him  Lee  intrusted  the  guarding  of  the  Rebel 
trains  and  wounded.  In  transferring  this  order  to  Imboden,  Lee  expressed 
himself  gloomily,  and  seemed  utterly  lost  in  thought.  His  troops  cut  to 
pieces — disaster  all  around  him.  No  wonder  he  said,  '*  Yes,  this  has  been  a 
sad,  sad  day  to  usT  and  again,  ''Too  badi    Too  bad! !    Oh,  too  badl  11 

He  suffered  mentally— ^physically.  He  was  mournful  in  looks,  in  speech, 
in  action.  His  brightest  dreams  had  been  evaporated ;  his  hopes  had  been 
demolished  at  one  fell  swoop.    He  was  wearied,  tired,  exhausted. 

On  the  4th  it  commenced  to  rain,  pouring  down  heavily  all  the  day.  The 
winds  howled  dismally,  as  though  in  tone  of  dirge  or  requium  for  the  dead  of 
the  battle. 

On  the  5th,  the  rain  continued,  rendering  the  roads  miry  and  muddy, 
while  the  wind  abated  not.  Through  this  waded  both  armies — the  one  in  re- 
treat, the  other  in  pursuit. 

The  wounded  were  left  in  hospitals,  and  excellent  surgeons  assigned  to 
their  care. 

Imboden  discovered,  when  he  reached  the  Potomac,  at  Williamsport,  that 
the  heavy  rains  had  swelled  the  river  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  ford- 
able.  This  made  his  situation  one  of  great  peril  to  his  trains  and  wounded. 
Eilpatrick  and  Buf ord,  on  the  6th,  attacked  his  lines,  fighting  determinedly, 
but  Fitz  Hugh  Lee  and  Stuart  arriving  with  reinforcements,  the  Union  troops 
withdrew. 

IN  PUBSUIT. 

The  Fifth  of  July  saw  the  Union  army  breaking  up  its  lines  and  moving 
in  pursuit  of  Lee. 

The  general  direction  was  towards  the  Potomac,  but  by  different  routes. 
The  council  of  war  which  had  been  called  were  in  favor  of  a  left  flank 
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movementy  impelled  by  the  desire  to  protect  Washington  and  Baltimore,  as 
well  as  fighting  Lee's  forces.  The  latter  had  the  shortest  line,  the  most  direct 
route,  and  his  trains  were  well  advanced.  His  army  had  left  on  the  night  of 
the  Fourth. 

As  statjed,  as  soon  as  Lee's  movements  were  discovered,  on  the  5th,  the 
Sixth  Corps,  the  freshest  in  the  Potomac  army,  was  immediately  started  in 
pursuit 

Other  corps  also  started,  although  some  troops  remained  to  buiy  the  dead 
and  look  after  hospital  service  and  wounded. 

The  Union  Army  marched  as  rapidly  as  the  miry  roads  and  rainy  weather 
would  permit.  Lee  had  been  embargoed  with  his  army  by  the  swollen  torrent 
of  the  Potomac  river.  His  lines,  which  he  proceeded  to  fortify  very  strongly, 
were  near  Fairplay,  Maryland,  and  both  flanks  extended  to  the  river,  the  cen- 
tre being  in  half  circle. 

Before  these  strong  entrenchments,  Meade  planted  the  Union'army.  The 
council  of  war  was  hesitant  about  attacking  the  Rebel  hosts,  and  by  the  time 
that  it  was  determined  so  to  do,  the  enemy  had  flown.  Lee  crossed  the 
Potomac  river  on  the  Thirteenth  of  July.  Ewell's  Corps  leading,  followed  by 
Longstreet  and  Hill,  some  fording  the  stream,  the  greater  part  by  pontoons. 
A  strong  line  of  skirmishers  were  kept  out  by  the  enemy  until  the  last  of  Lee's 
forces  had  crossed,  thus  deceiving  the  Union  Commander. 

Lee  was  again  in  Virginia,  moving  by  easy  marches  towai'd  his  base. 
Skirmishing  occasionally  took  place,  but  no  heavy  movements,  in  force. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  combatted  forcibly,  ihat  after  the  repulse  of  the 
grand  charge,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  that  Meade  should  have  followed 
by  a  counter-charge.  But  the  troops  were  slow  in  moving.  Many  officers  of 
prominence  desired  to  make  the  attack.  Hancock,  though  wounded,  strongly 
advised  it,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon. 

In  the  light  of  present  known  facts,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  counter 
attack  was  not  made.  The  main  body  of  the  Rebel  army  were  weU  concen. 
trated,  in  a  good  position,  and  Lee  would  have  been  too  happy  to  have  retaliated 
on  the  Union  columns  what  had  so  lately  been  the  experience  of  his  own.  The 
mcfin  portion  of  his  force  was  in  good  condition,  and  amply  prepared  to  give  a 
warm  welcome  of  death  to  the  Union  force  had  they  made  the  attempt. 

Longstreet  very  aptly  says,  "  I  had  Hood  and  McLaw's  who  had  not  been 
engaged ;  I  had  a  heavy  force  of  artillery ;  I  should  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  have  been  attacked,  and  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  given  those  who 
tried  as  bad  a  reception  as  Pickett  received." 

Meade  estimated  the  Rebel  force  at  about  105,000  men  of  all  arms. 
Longstreet  says  they  had  about  70,000  men  of  all  arms. 

The  Union  army,  on  paper,  numbered  about  99,000  men.  Strong  guards 
were  left  at  different  points.  French  never  left  Harper's  Ferry  with  11,000 
of  these,  and  the  whole  number  of  serviceable  men  was  not  over  72,000. 

Hooker  and  Meade  estimated  Lee's  strength  at  105,000  men.    Allowing 
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for  stragglers  and  detachments,  Longstreet^s  estimate  is  almost  correct. 
Taking  the  figures  as  presented,  the  two  armies  were  nearly  balanced  in  point 
of  numbers.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  the  whole  of  the 
Eebel  forces  were  engaged  that  nearly  two  corps  of  tha  Union  army  did  not 
participate  in  the  battle  to  any  extent. 

Lee  had  about  280  guns,  Meade  about  300  pieces,  and  almost  every  one 
of  these,  on  both  sides,  was  in  the  combat  at  the  same  time. 

The  losses  were  very  heavy  in  both  armies.  Three  days  of  desperate, 
hard  fighting  had  made  sad  inroads  into  the  ranks  of  both  forces. 

General  Meade  reports  the  Union  losses  as  <' 2,834  killed,  13,709  wounded, 
and  6,643  missing;  a  total  of  23,186. 

Lee  states  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  Rebel  loss. 

Authorities  differ  in  regard  to  the  proper  estimate.  One  number  is  5,500, 
while  another  is  over  7,000  dead.  Over  13,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  Meade. 
One  of  the  most  patient  researchers  after  facts  states  that  the  total  Eebel  loss 
could  not  have  been  less  that  36,000  men  at  Gettysburg  alone;  and  Lee's  total 
losses  during  June  and  July  will  aggregate  nearly  60,000  men. 

Three  cannon,  forty-one  standards,  and  twenty-five  thousand  small  arms 
were  captured  from  the  enemy. 

The  losses  in  general  oflElcers,  on  both  sides,  by  wounding  and  death, 
was  very  heavy,  many  of  the  bravest  and  best  going  heroically  to  their  long 
homes. 

It  was  a  victory  gained  at  a  terrible  cost ;  and  yet,  though  so  dearly  pur- 
chased, well  worth  the  price  of  blood  and  treasure  there  poured  out,  sending 
a  funeral  knell  throughout  the  South  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

The  whole  vast  field  is  one  great  burial  ground.  In  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion, hundreds  of  graves  must  forever  be  left  unmarked.  As  many  as  could 
be  found  have  been  properly  interred  near  the  soldier's  monument  on  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  and  where  identified  have  had  a  headstone  placed  on  their  graves. 
Others  are  marked  among  the  great  "  unknown.'* 

The  dead  were  not  all  buried  for  weeks  afterwards,  and  their  bodies  were 
found  in  the  woods  and  rocky  crevices. 

The  wounded  of  both  armies  were  distributed  in  field  hospitals  and  in^he 
houses  of  the  village.  Every  proper  attention  and  care  was  vouchsafed,  irre- 
spective of  uniforms ;  and  considering  the  immense  number  to  be  cared  for, 
was  well  done. 

INCIDENTS. 

Some  seventeen  acres  on  Cemetery  Hill  have  been  devoted  to  the  Union 
dead.  A  magnificent  column  rises  to  the  sky  from  the  centre  of  the  plot.  The 
superstructure  is  sixly  feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  Gk>ddess  of  Liberty. 
The  ground  was  dedicated  on  November  19, 1863,  Edward  Everett  making 
the  address.     The  monument  was  not  completed  imtil  1868. 

Meade's  report  of  the  dead  in  the  battle  includes  only  those  immediately 
reported ;  hundreds  died  afterward  from  wounds,  and  it  is  known  that  over 
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3,500  rest  neax  the  monument.  Large  numbers  of  others  must  sleep  on  the 
field  whose  remains  have  not  been  discovered. 

Eighteen  States  participated  in  the  expenses  of  the  monument,  and  their 
dead  are  buried  in  sections  of  States :  U.  S.  Regulars,  138 ;  New  lork,  867 ; 
Pennsylvazlia,  534;  Massachusetts,  159;  Maine,  104;  Ohio,  131;  Michigan, 
171;  New  Jersey,  78;  Wisconsin,  73;  Indiana,  80;  Vermont,  61;  Minnesota, 
52;  New  Hampshire,  49;  Connecticut,  22;  Maryland,  22;  Delaware,  15; 
Rhode  Island,  12;  West  Virginia,  11 ;  Illinois,  6;  unknown,  979. 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication,  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and  the  Governors  of  many  States  attended.  The 
assemblage  was  vast ;  and  many  of  the  soldiers  wounded  in  the  battle  were 


«  Edward  Everett's  oration  was  one  of  the  grandest  ever  delivered  by  him. 
Speaking  of  the  field  and  its  memories,  he  said,  "  The  spots  on  which  they 
stood  and  fell ;  these  pleasant  heights;  the  fertile  plain  beneath  them ;  the 
thriving  village  whose  streets  so  lately  rang  with  the  strange  din  of  war ; 
the  fields  beyond  the  lidge  where  the  noble  Reynolds  held  the  advancing  foe 
at  bay,  and,  while  he  gave  up  his  own  life,  assured  by  this  forethought  and 
self  sacrifice  the  triumph  of  the  two  succeeding  days ;  the  httle  streams  which 
wind  through  the  hills  on  whose  banks  in  after  times  the  wondering  plowman 
will  turn  up,  with  the  rude  weapons  of  savage  warfare,  the  fearful  missile  of 
modem  artillery ;  Seminary  Ridge,  the  Peach  Orchard,  Cemetery,  Culp  and 
Wolf  Hill,  Roimd  Top,  Little  Round  Top,  hiunble  names,  henceforward  dear 
and  famous, — ^no  lapse  of  time,  no  distance  of  space  shall  cause  you  to  be  for- 
gotten." 

President  Lincoln  then  made  a  dedicatory  address,  an  address  seldom 
equalled.  It  ended  with  the  biilliant  and  glowing  words :  '^  That  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  Nation  shall, 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  Freedom,  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  days  of  this  famous  battle,  and  its  place 
in  history  is  becoming  weU  defined.  Its  details  have  been  gathered  and  gar- 
nered with  care  and  an  exactitude  never  vouchsafed  to  any  other  battle  on  this 
or  any  other  continent.  Its  guns  had  scarcely  ceased,  ere  its  lines  were  covered 
by  historians,  and  the  most  minute  inquiries  instituted.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  future  nearly  every  regimental  battle  position  is  marked  with  a  granite 
monument ;  and  every  movement  of  the  contending  forces  has  been  carefully 
studied.  Col.  John  B.  Bachelder,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  devoted  years  of 
unceasing  study  to  this  battle-field  alone,  and  its  record  is  now  almost  complete. 

Lee  fought  at  Gettysburg  with  all  his  old  time  skill.  He  was  an  able 
commander,  and  had  become  used  to  success.  Meade,  on  the  contrary,  except 
as  a  division  and  corps  commander  was  new  and  imtried ;  but  assisted  by  a 
brave  and  gallant  council  of  fighting  corps  and  division  commanders,  he  equal- 
ized the  chances  of  Lee's  superiority. 
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As  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war,  Gettysburg  will  stand  out  prominentlj 
and  sharply  for  much  criticism  in  its  management.  Many  blunders  were  un- 
doubtedly committed,  grave  errors  took  place,  but  in  the  general  victory  and 
the  halo  of  success,  they  have  been  palliated.  For  the  student  of  militar}' 
manoBUTres  and  tactical  fighting,  there  will  be  much  of  comment. 

The  mistakes  of  L«e  and  the  mistakes  of  Meade  are  matters  of  the  past. 
Victory  crowned  the  Union  army,  and  the  field  of  Gettysburg  saved  the  North 
from  invasion,  rendering  forever  futile  all  further  thoughts  of  Northern  incur- 
sions. Thereafter,  the  battles  were  on  Southern  soil,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  by  successive  efforts  finally,  at  Appomattox,  crushed  out  the  living 
vitality  of  rebellion. 

So  dose  were  the  lines  on  the  right,  at  Gulp's  Hill,  on  the  night  of  July 
2d,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  terrific  blaze  of  musketry,  one  of  the  Rebel  color 
bearers  darted  his  flag  over  the  frail  Union  works,  while  a  comrade  with  him 
grasped  at  the  American  flag  of  the  102d  New  York,  near  the  centre  of  the 
lina    Two  quick  shots  into  their  faces  laid  them  low  in  death. 

The  First  Maryland,  Bebel,  charged  on  the  149th  New  York,  also  on  the 
right,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  melee.  GoL  Henry  A.  Bamum,  (afterwards 
Brigadier-G^eral  and  Major-General),  seized  one  of  the  Bebel  privates  bodily 
and  bore  him  into  the  Union  ranks,  amid  the  huzzas  of  his  men. 

Major  light.  Adjutant  Gteneral  of  Ewell's  Gorps,  was  cheering  on  his 
troops,  who  were  faltering  at  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Union  brigade,  when  his 
horse  and  himself  were  borne  down,  riddled  by  bullets. 

On  the  left,  at  the  Bound  Tops,  the  ground  is  rocky  and  full  of  crevices 
and  glens.  The  enemy  in  charging  ccune  up  steadily,  then  commenced  to 
crawl  up  the  little  spaces  between  the  rocks.  The  Union  soldiers  had  crawled 
up  too,  and  frequently  the  Bebel  and  Union  men  confronted  each  other  in  a 
space  scarcely  large  enough  to  use  muskets  and  they  dropped  them  and 
wrestled  for  mastery,  one  or  the  other  going  back  a  prisoner  to  the  respcetive 
lines. 

Again,  in  these  rocky  glens,  their  muskets  were  almost  in  each  others 
faces  when  they  fired,  the  dead  faces  showing  powder  marks  as  evidence  of 
dose  work. 

One  Hercules,  of  Graham^s  brigade,  with  his  left  arm  shot  off  swung  his 
rifle  with  the  right  arm,  crushing  in  the  skull  of  a  Bebel,  and  then  continuing 
his  career  until  two  balls  struck  him  in  the  head. 

It  is  related  of  Hancock  that  while  the  grand  charge  was  in  progress,  he 
met  the  Golonel  of  a  German  regiment  flying  demoralized  from  the  field.  He 
halted  him,  ^Mth  choice  expletives,  demanding  his  return  to  his  men. 

'^But,  Sheneral,  I  have  no  mens — ^my  command  is  takened  prisoners.'' 

«  Then  go  back  and  gather  others  I "  thundered  Hancock. 

'^  Yere  I  shall  get  em,  Sheneral!  " 

^'  By  God,  go  back  yourself!  Form  a  square,  or  go  to  the  deviL  Get  a 
musket,  or  TU  cut  you  down  where  you  stand! ''  gasped  Hancock. 
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The  Colonel  went — and  we  imagine  he  fought. 

At  Lnboden^s  retreat,  he  had  charge  of  the  Rebel  wounded.  The  rough 
roads  made  it  hard  traveling,  and  the  General  says  that  many  of  the  Bcenes 
were  heartrending.  From  nearly  every  wagon,  as  the  horses  trotted  on,  such 
cries  and  shrieks  as  these  greeted  the  ear : — 

^^  Oh,  Gk>d  I  why  can^t  I  die  I  My  Godl  will  no  one  have  mercy  and  kill 
me,  and  end  my  misery!" 

"  Oh,  stop  one  minute,  and  take  me  out  and  leave  me  to  die  by  the  road- 
side!" 

^'I  am  dying  I  I  am  dying!  My  poor  vnfe,  my  dear  children  I  what  will 
become  of  you  1" 

"Some  were  praying;  others  were  uttering  the  most  fearful  oaths  and 
execrations  that  despair  could  wring  from  them  in  their  agony.  ♦  ♦  On,  on — 
we  must  move  on." 

A  Union  soldier  heard  the  wail  of  a  Rebel  soldier,  wounded,  crying  bit- 
terly for  water.  Despite  the  advice  of  his  comrades,  he  mounted  over  the 
works  and  crawled  toward  the  sound.  His  comrades  heard  a  shot,  and  the 
Union  boy  who  had  gone  to  succor  the  Rebel  came  back  shot,  only  to  &11  dead 
among  his  comrades. 

Dr.  Humphrey  was  invited  by  a  Rebel  major  into  the  belfry  of  a  church 
to  witness  the  grand  charge.  When  the  Rebel  line  advanced,  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent sx>ectacle.  The  major  was  delighted,  and,  turning  to  the  doctor,  re- 
marked, "  Now  you  will  see  the  Yanks  run."  "  What  can  stand  before  such 
an  assault!"  "  I  pity  your  poor  fellows,  but  they  will  have  to  get  out  of  the 
way  now."  "  We  shall  be  in  Baltimore  before  to-morrow  night,"  and  similar 
exclamations  of  glee  as  he  rubbed  his  hands.  With  measured  tread  the  line 
went  forward.  The  artillery  opened.  The  Rebel  line  staggered.  Then  the 
musketry  opened,  but  they  went  on.  As  the  work  became  desperate,  the 
Major  became  silent;  but  manifested  the  deepest  agitation.  Oreat  drops  of 
perspiration  gathered  on  his  brow,  and  when,  finally,  that  grand  body  of  men 
went  down  in  the  fight,  and  were  almost  annihilated,  with  a  storm  of  black 
rage  depicted  on  his  countenance,  he  left  the  beKry  without  speaking  a  word. 
So  desperate  had  he  become  that  the  Doctor  says  he  dared  not  speak  to  him, 
though  his  inclination  to  cheer  was  almost  beyond  control 

It  was  an  amusing  yet  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  various  classes  of  con- 
veyance, and  the  citizens  and  citizenesses  of  the  village,  as  they  vrandered 
over  the  roads,  flying  from  the  Rebel  hosts.  Some  of  them  with  bed  and 
bedding,  some  with  chairs,  others  with  even  a  looking-glass  I  Their  frightened 
faces  gave  evidence  of  the  terror  that  had  overcome  them  by  this  sudden  in- 
terruption of  their  peaceful  pursuits. 

Even  the  salration  of  their  homes  did  not  prevent  the  mercenary  spirits 
of  some  of  the  farmers  from  overcoming  their  patriotism.  One  of  this  breed, 
with  a  large  wagon-load  of  bread,  had  gotten  into  Greeners  Brigade  at  little- 
town,  and  loaves  were  going  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  apiece,  aperfect 
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s^dndle  on  the  brave  soldier  boys,  considering  the  size  of  the  loaves.  A  sud- 
den lurch  of  the  tradesman's  wagon,  a  spilling  of  his  wares,  and  a  general 
scramble  for  the  bread  evinced  the  feeling  of  the  men. 

The  worthy  who  owned  the  material  was  conducted  to  brigade  head- 
quarters, there  entering  his  complaint  to  the  stem  old  fighter,  Greene.  The 
latter  sent  for  the  regimental  commander  in  whose  camp  the  dump  had  taken 
place.  He  came,  expecting  a  sound  lecture  and  arrest,  perhaps.  The  trades- 
man was  still  there. 

Enter  Capt.  S ,  regimental  commander: 

"Well,  sir,"  said  General  Greene,  "what  have  you  to  say  for  this  miser- 
able piece  of  work — steaUng  this  poor  man's  goods,  sir  ?  " 

"Didn't  do  it  myself.  General,"  said  Captain  S -. 

"  No,  I  presume  not — of  course  not — ^though  I  presume  you  have  some  in 
your  tent  now,"  (which  was  the  truth)  exclaimed  the  General. 

"My  men,  sir,  may  have  done  this;  I  think,  however,  that  the  whole 
brigade  had  a  hand  in  it." 

"Very  likely,  very  likely — ^they  fight  like  the  devil  and  steal  like  thieves! 
Go  back  to  your  robber  band.  Captain,  and  never  let  me  catch  you  at  this 
again.    All  thieves,  sir,  all  thieves — though  they  fight  like  men  I " 

Captain  S departed,  having  noticed  the  merry  twinkle  of  the  General's 

eyes  as  he  called  them  all  thieves.  The  tradesman  had  his  horse  and  wagon 
returned  to  him  and  he  was  then  escorted  out  of  camp ;  less  his  very  dear 
provender. 

In  the  battle  for  the  guns,  at  the  point  where  the  "  Louisiana  Tigers '' 
charged,  over  one  of  the  guns  lay  two  corpses,  one  Eebel,  one  Union,  both 
having  bayonetted  the  other  to  death  in  the  desperate  fight  for  possession. 

"When  Pickett  was  making  his  charge,  and  after  the  repulse,  one  of  his 
regiments  was  greatly  demoralized.  The  tattered  remnant  of  a  flag  was  being 
borne  slowly  to  the  rear.  Just  at  this  juncture  a  sturdy  Yermonter,  of  Stan, 
nard's  brigade,  leapt  out  of  the  ranks  and  running  forward  overhauled  the 
Bebel  colors.  The  Bebel  color  bearer  threw  it  down  and  proposed  to  fight 
for  it  A  regular  wrestling  match  took  place  and  the  Yankee  came  off  victoi; 
bearing  back  the  colors  in  triumph. 
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iERGEANT    (f  NDREWS    MoVE    HxPERIENCE. 


HE  soldier  in  the  field,  except  in  rare  instances,  soon 
gets  rid  of  his  feelings  of  home  sickness.  He  early 
loses  his  sense  of  isolation  and  loneliness  in  the  new 
and  plentiful  choice  of  Camaradrie  that  surrounds  him. 
His  local  attachments  and  longings  fade  before  a  con- 
stantly recurring  variety  of  scene  and  incident;  but 
there  is  one  craving  desire  that  never  deserts  him ;  one 
longing  that  is  ever  present  and  seeking  satisfaction. 
That  is  the  -wish  for  a  letter.  No  matter  from  whom 
it  may  come,  he  wants  a  letter,  and  craves  it  with  an 
increased  intensity  whenever  he  sees  a  more  lucky  com- 
panion get  one.  Once  our  armies  were  in  the  field 
this  sympathetic  idiosyncrasy  of  the  soldier  was  prompt 
in  developing  itself,  and  such  a  prominent  item  of 
correspondence  did  it  become  that  the  ^^soldiers  letter'' 
was  early  a  leading  item  in  the  mail  matter,  and  "  soldier  stationery ''  a  prom- 
inent article  of  manufactura 

Of  course  a  great  number  of  the  o£Elcers  and  men  in  the  field  had  left 
loved  ones  at  home,  who  held  their  fortunes  dear  and  kept  them  in  constant 
communication ;  but  who  was  to  write  to  the  great  tens  of  thousands  who  had 
come  forth  from  the  fields,  the  forests  and  the  workshops  at  their  country's 
call,  and  leaving  no  real  home  or  local  ties  behind  them,  had  none  to  bear 
them  in  mind  or  cheer  their  weary  hours  and  lift  their  saddening  hearts  with 
the  letters,  that  were  first  wondered  at,  then  wished  for,  and  finally  longed 
for  with  a  desire  sickening  in  its  intensity. 

There  is  no  emergency  to  which  some  genius  does  not  arise  equal.  The 
Waverly  Magazine,  a  Boston  literary  journal  of  that  time,  thrust  itself  into 
the  breach.  It  was  much  sought  after  by  the  soldiers  because  of  its  interest- 
ing finished  stories,  and  in  its  "personal"  column  some  soldier  conceived  the 
idea  of  advertising  his  want  of  a  correspondent.  Of  course  he  represented 
himself  as  suffering  for  a  lady  correspondent,  and  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  he 
secured  her,  as  his  "  Harry,  CJo.  G,"  modest  Httle  request  for  some  one  to  think 
of  him  on  paper  disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  a  host  of  others,  who  filled 
first  a  column,  and  then  a  page  of  the  Waverly  with  their  requests  for  some 
young  lady  to  correspond.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  was  always  a 
"  young  lady  "  that  was  wanted.    We  don't  recollect  all  through  the  war  to 
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have  seen  a  request  for  the  epistolatorj  consolatioii  of  a  single  old  lady,  old 
gentleman  or  a  maiden  aunt.  There  was  soon  also  an  irruption  of  requests 
from  young  ladies  that  soldiers  would -write  them ;  giving  many  pretty  pet 
names,  and  in  some  instances  designating  the  rank  of  the  soldiers  whose  lucu- 
brations they  thought  would  most  conduce  to  their  comfort  at  home.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  postal  business  of  Uncle  Sam  was  much  increased,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  was  inaugmated 
by  both  the  campfire  and  hearthstone. 

Further  along  in  the  struggle  a  new  phase  of  correspondent-seeking  de- 
veloped itself.  Great  numbers  of  women  at  this  time  were  engaged  in  making 
garments  for  the  soldiers,  to  earn  the  miserable  pittance  allowed  by  swindling 
contractors  to  keep  the  life  in  their  bodies,  while  husbands,  fathers  and 
hrothers  were  in  the  field.  There  were  also  large  numbers  sufficiently  favored 
of  farfame  to  be  patriotic,  who  spent  their  leisure  usefully  in  preparing  lint, 
bandages  and  garments  for  the  hospitals.  Among  the  im^y  thousands  of 
these  some  one  conoeived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  sewing  a  little  sHp,  ^rith 
her  name  and  address,  to  a  garment,  asking  the  soldier  into  whose  hands  it 
might  fall  to  write  her  a  letter.  The  plan  succeeded.  Every  soldier  as  he 
drew  garments  from  the  quartermaster  came  to  look  them  anxiously  over  for 
the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the  wounded  veteran  in  the  hospital  felt  that  the 
name  on  the  bandage  had  almost  done  him  as  much  good  as  its  application, 
and  thus  a  new  sort  of  happiness  crept  into  tent,  hospital  and  homestead. 

A  pair  of  drawers. 

Who  ever  heard  of  Cupid  wearing  drawers  t  And  yet,  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance within  our  ken,  he  lurked  in  that  humble  and  unlikely  guise,  a  pair 
of  soldier^s  drawers ;  pinned  to  the  waistband  and  billed  to  the  quartermaster 
at  ninety  three  cents,  and  at  that  price  issued  out  to  whatever  brave  boy  might 
chance  to  get  them. 

In  this  instance  the  brave  boy  was  Sergeant  Thomas  Andrews,  Company 
C,  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  who  unsuspectingly  took  the  drawers  to  his  little 
"  dog  house  "  tent  at  Brandy  Station,  one  bitter  cold  day  in  January,  1864. 

In  turning  them  over  preparatory  to  seeking  their  internal  comfort  he 
espied  on  the  vraistband  a  little  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  : 

"  Maby  E.  Campbell, 

Wilmington,  Delawara 

Please  write  to  me." 

'^  Well,  Tm  blowed,"  said  Sergeant  Andrews  to  himself,  for  the  idea  was 
new  to  him.  "  I  just  wonder  who  Mary  E.  Campbell  is.  Wants  somebody  to 
write  to  her,  eh?  Wonder  if  she  means  me?  I  don't  know  any  Mary  E. 
Campbell,  and  I  don't  believe  she  knows  me." 

He  took  the  little  slip  and  put  it  respectfully  in  his  pocketbook,  and 
thought  about  it  while  he  dressed. 

"If  I  wrote  a  decent  little  letter,  I  wonder  if  she'd  vmte  back?  I'd  give 
a  month's  pay  to  get  a  letter  from  somebody.    I  haven't  had  but  two  letters 
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in  a  year,  and  I  never  had  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  my  lif a    I  just  wonder  what 
she  will  write ;  yes,  and  I  just  wonder  what  I  will  write.     That's  more  like  it." 

And  pondering  thus,  he  wandered  down  to  the  sutler's  tent,  bought  five 
cents'  worth  of  tobacco  for  a  quarter,  and  a  sheet  of  note  paper  and  envelope 
with  a  flaming  sanguinary  zouave  on  each.  Then  he  borrowed  the  orderly's 
pen  and  ink,  and  making  a  desk  of  his  knapsack  sat  down  to  write. 

Sergeant  Andrews  was,  for  all  he  knew,  the  last  of  his  race.  When  he 
first  came  to  recognize  himself,  he  was  in  process  of  being  "raised"  by  a 
farmer  at  Juliustown,  in  Burlington  county,  and  at  twenty-two  he  had  "  gone 
to  the  war."  That  was  all  the  history  he  had,  and  his  education  was  propor- 
tionally limited.  And  now  he  sat  down  to  write  to  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Wil-  • 
mington,  Delaware,  and  in  a  moment  discovered  he  had  set  himself  a  most 
herculean  task. 


"  Camp  Babtlett,  Bbandt  Station,  Va. 

January  4th,  1864. 


} 


Dbab  Miss ^ 

"Well,  now,  that  opens  out  pretty  lively,  anyhow.  How  do  I  know  she's 
a  Miss  t  and  then  that  dear.  I  don't  know  about  that.  It's  pretty  familiar 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  acquaintance.  Maybe  she's  some  other  fel- 
low's dear.  Some  cussed  home  guard,  likely.  Td  just  like  to  break  him  in 
two."  And  a  wave  of  dire  jealousy  swept  over  his  soul  at  the  bare  idea. 
"  Bother  the  dear ;  1*11  let  it  go.  I  reckon  Tve  as  good  a  right  to  call  her  dear 
as  anybody  else,  and  if  she  don't  like  it  she  can  tell  me  so."  And  the  Ser- 
geant, having  got  himself  comfortably  mad  at  the  mere  possibility  of  a  rival, 
wrote  away  like  a  good  fellow. 

He  told  her  who  he  was,  how  many  there  was  in  the  company,  what  they 
had  to  eat  and  who  cooked  it.  Told  her  it  was  cold  without  mittens,  &nd 
that  the  stream  froze  over  while  the  men  washed  their  shirts,  and  that  the 
Colonel  had  a  new  horse  that  could  jump  a  five-rail  fence,  only  there  was  no 
fence  within  five  miles  except  what  belonged  to  old  John  Minor  Botts,  and 
that  it  took  ten  men  to  the  acre  to  guard  his  property,  because  he  was  so 
loyal.  Told  her  he  had  a  can  of  oysters  for  dinner  on  Christmas,  and  he  had 
been  shot  a  little  in  one  leg  at  Stone  Mountain,  and  had  no  drawers  at  all 
when  he  got  the  ones  that  she  made,  and  they  were  just  hunky  and  warm ; 
and  there  was  talk  of  having  another  fight  as  soon  as  the  roads  got  better,  and 
that  the  sutlers  charged  worse  than  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  and  that  he  had 
a  pet  flying  squirrel  which  he  would  have  to  let  go  when  they  marched ;  and 
then  he  stopped  and  looked  at  his  letter  ruefully. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  sweet  letter,  I  must  say,  to  send  to  a  young  woman  you 
don't  know,  too.  Well,  there  is  one  satisfaction;  the  writing's  so  awful  mean 
she  can't  read  half  of  it,  so  it  won't  hurt  her  muoh,"    Then  he  signed  it — 

Thouas  Anderson, 

Second  Sergeant. 

E.  Co.,— BegimentjN.  J.  Vol., 
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and  hunted  around  the  company  until  he  found  a  postage  stamp,  which  he 
afifixed,  and  took  his  letter  over  to  the  chaplain  and  bid  it  good-bye. 

"Yes  here's  a  soldier  letter  for  you,"  said  the  pert  post  office  clerk  in 
answer  to  Mary  Campbell's  tenth  inquiry,  and  she  sped  away  to  the  two  three- 
story  rooms  on  Popular  street,  which  she  and  her  mother  dignified  with  the 
name  of  home. 

^'  Oh  I  mother ;  Tve  got  a  letter  from  him ! "  she  panted,  all  out  of  breath, 
as  she  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  A  letter,  Mary ;  a  letter  from  whom  1 " 

"Why,  from  the  soldier  of  course  I " 

"  WeU,  but  what  soldier?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  know.  The  one  who  got  my  name,  I  suppose.  You 
know  I  only  put  it  on  onepair  of  drawers  because  you  objected  to  any  more." 

"Hadn't  you  better  redd  the  letter ;  probably  that  will  tell  you." 

"Sure  enough.  How  funny  for  me  to  sit  staring  at  ijb  all  this  time.'' 
Then  she  read  her  letter.  The  writing  was  not  exactly  Spencerian,  and  some- 
times the  spelling  and  construction  of  sentences  was  obscure ;  but  she  made 
it  out  and  understood  every  word,  and  read  it  to  her  mother,  and  read  it  over 
to  herself,  and  studied  it,  and  thought  about  it,  until  she  could  have  repeated 
every  word  in  it  And  all  the  time  Mary  wondered  away  down  in  her  heart 
"  who  is  Sergeant  Anderson  and  what  he  is  like ;"  and  singularly  enough  those 
were  the  very  points  upon  which  the  Sergeant  thought  he  had  made  himself 
very  clear. 

"  Mother,  can  I  answer  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  is  very  kind,  gentlemanly  letter,  and  maybe  the  poor  fellow  has 
no  one  to  write  to  him.  Yes  you  can  answer  it  and  send  him  a  newspaper.  Be 
careful  what  you  write  though,  and  give  him  no  cause  to  lose  his  respect  for  you.'' 

Then  she  sat  down  and  thanked  the  Sergeant  for  his  letter,  thanked  him 
that  he  had  told  her  something  she  never  knew  about  soldiering ;  congratulated 
him  that  his  wound  was  no  worse ;  communicated  with  him  about  his  cold 
quarters  and  cold  fingers.  Told  him  something  of  herself,  and  her  surround- 
ings ;  of  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  feeling  for  the  soldiers.  Bid  him  to  be 
of  good  cheer  and  remember  that  Gk>d  loveth  the  patient.  Asked  him  to  write 
again,  and,  with  her  mother,  knit  him  a  pair  of  mittens,  which  were  put  in  the 
letter,  and  at  the  bulk  of  which  Uncle  Sam,  through  his  post  office  eyes,  winked 
complacently. 

One  morning,  a  week  after,  the  Sergeant  got  his  letter,  and  he  sat  on  a 
stump  in  the  bitter  gray  air  reading  it  and  looking  down  at  the  humble  mit. 
tens  on  his  knee ;  the  thermometer  might  as  well  been  up  in  the  seventies  and 
the  birds  singing  for  all  the  difference  it  made  to  him ;  he  felt  so  warm  and 
comfortable  around  the  hearL  He  took  the  mittens  up  and  kissed  them,  and 
looked  around  as  though  he  would  like  to  punch  the  head  of  any  man  who 
would  dare  to  object  by  so  much  as  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  grin  to  the 
OBCulatory  tribute,  and  then  he  went  away  and  answered  her  letter. 
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The  correspondence  thus  established  between  two  people  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  each  other  continued  and  grew  in  interest  to  both.  Mary  told  him  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  humble  people ;  that  her  father  had  lost  nearly  his 
all  in  the  morocco  business,  and  then  died ;  that  they  eked  out  their  little  in- 
come by  sewing  for  the  contractors ;  that  though  they  had  not  much  else,  they 
had  each  other  and  were  happy — and  just  here  the  Sergeant  selfishly  wished 
she  had  him,  too ;  but  that  to  his  mind  seemed  an  awful  distance  further 
along. 

The  Spring  came,  and  with  it  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  (Company  E 
went  in,  and  Mary's  letters  ceased.  Day  after  day  she  haunted  the  post-office, 
to  turn  away  with  a  sinking  heart.  She  wrote  letter  after  letter,  and  scanned 
every  newspaper  she  could  get  for  the  name  of  her  Sergeant ;  but  nothing 
came  to  cheer  her  or  to  confirm  her  fears.  The  Summer  wore  on,  and  al- 
though it  brought  back  by  the  death  of  a  relative  comparative  wealth  and 
comfort  to  Mary  and  her  mother,  it  brought  no  news  of  the  one  they  mourned 
over  as  their  own  lost,  though  no  word  of  love  had  passed  in  any  of  the  many 
letters.  In  a  comfortable  home  Mary  gave  her  time  to  work  for  the  help  of 
the  soldiers,  and  wrote  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  seeking  word  of  the 
lost  ona    She  got  but  one  answer,  ^'Wounded  and  missing." 

One  day,  when  putting  up  a  bundle  of  clothing  for  the  hospital,  she 
said: 

^^  Mother,  I  think  I  will  put  my  name  on  this  shirt.  Maybe  some  poor 
fellow  will  get  it  and  write  to  me,  and  I  will  say  something  to  him  that  will 
make  his  weary  hours  seem  less  weary  and  his  pain  less  hard  to  bear — ^that 
some  one  thinks  of  him. 

"  And  forget  the  poor  Sergeant  t^' 

*^How  can  you  say  that,  mother?  You  know  I  can  never  forget  him, 
nor  can  I  write  to  any  one  else  as  I  wrote  to  him.  He  was  like  a  brother  to 
me." 

The  cool  breeze  of  the  Potomac  floated  with  the  early  July  morning  sun- 
shine through  an  open  window  of  the  city  hospital  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  as 
the  brusque  but  kind-hearted  surgeon  mode  his  rounds.  He  paused  beside  a 
cot  on  which  lay  a  man  with  a  bandage  across  his  head,  against  which  a  bag 
of  ice  was  pressed. 

"  Hello  1"  he  said,  in  evident  astonishment,  "Why,  as  Tm  a  living  bone 
carpenter,  this  fellow  is  going  to  make  me  out  a  liar  and  get  well.  Hey,  what 
do  you  say,  old  f el'  ?"  and  he  put  his  hand  on  the  man's  wrist,  who  looked  up 
with  intelligence  in  his  eyes,  and  smiled  a  faint,  weak  smile. 

"For  a  man  with  a  hole  an  inch  square  in  his  skull,  I  think  you've  got 
the  most  cheek  of  any  individual  within  the  sphere  of  my  professional  ac- 
quaintance. Why,  sir,  all  scientific  experience  goes  to  prove  that  you  ought 
to  have  been  dead  and  buried  two  months  ago,  and  here  you  are  coming 
around  to  get  more  holes  knocked  into  you,  eh  t  Here,  nurse,  get  a  clean 
shirt  and  put  it  on  this  man."    The  shirt  was  brought  and  laid  on  the  cot, 
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when  a  slip  of  paper  on  the  collar-band  caught  the  eye  of  the  surgeon. 

"  Hello,  here,  another  one  of  them  soldier-struck  gals,  eh?  Who  is  it  t 
Mary  E.  Campbell,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

As  he  pronounced  the  name  the  wounded  soldier  grasped  him  by  the  arm 
and  pulled  him  down. 

"  Write,"  he  hoarsely  whispered. 

"Write?"  said  the  astonished  doctor,  "with  what!" 

The  man  pointed  feebly  to  the  httle  slip. 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Know  her,  do  you  ?  All  right,  of  course  TU  write  for  you ; 
but  what  the  blazes  is  your  name?  You  were  insensible  when  you  were 
brought  here,  and  you've  never  been  identified  yet." 

"  Anderson — Sergeant  Anderson,"  whispered  the  wounded  man. 

The  surgeon  procured  paper  and  wrote : 

City  Hospital,  \ 

Alexandria,  Va.,  July  23d,  1864./ 
Miss  Mart  E.  Campbell,  Wilmington  Del. : — 

Sergeant  Anderson  is  lying  in  this  hospital  dangerously  wounded,  but 
will  get  welL     He  wishes  you  to  know  it. 

Eespectfully,  James  McFarlan, 

Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 

"  Miss  Campbell,  I  think  there  is  a  letter  for  you,"  said  the  pert  post  office 
cierk,  who  had  ceased  to  be  pert  in  view  of  Mary's  altered  circumstances. 

She  read  it  on  the  spot,  and  was  never  very  certain  how  she  got  home. 
To  reason  with  her  was  nonsense,  and  all  her  mother  could  do  was  to  go  with 
her  as  fast  as  the  train  could  carry  them  to  Washington. 

"Yes,"  said  the  surgeon  "he'll  get  well;  but  he's  had  as  dose  a  shave  as 
ever  I  knew  a  man  to  recover  from.  We've  got  a  nice  silver  plate  on  his  head, 
and  he's  light  lively  now.     He  can't  talk  much  and  you  mustn't  excite  him." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  my  exciting  him.     He  don't  know  me  at  alL" 

"  Don't  know  you?  " 

"  No,  he  never  saw  me  in  his  life." 

"Oh  I  oh  I  I  see.    A  case  of  soldier's  letter,  I  suppose." 

"  You  suppose  right.     Now  let  me  see  him." 

The  two  women  went  up  and  sat  with  the  wounded  Sergeant,  talking  a 
little  and  giving  him  dainties.  This  they  continued  a  week,  while  he  gained 
strength  but  he  seemed  all  the  time  longing  so  wistfully  for  something,  that 
one  day  Mary  asked  him : 

"Do  your  friends  know  where  you  are.     Have  they  written  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  only  have  one  friend  in  the  world  who  I  thought  would  write  to  me 
if  she  knew  where  I  was ;  but  I  sent  her  a  letter  from  the  doctor  ten  days  ago, 
and  she  don't  answer.     I  guess  she  has  forgotten  me." 

"Who  is  she? "  asked  Mary. 

"  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Wilmington,  Delaware." 
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"  And  you  want  a  letter  from  her?  " 

"  More -than  I  want  my  life.'' 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  and  she  went  out. 

In  a  few  moments  she  returned  with  a  sealed  letter,  which  he  opened  to 
hastily  to  notice  that  it  had  no  postmark.  It  contained  but  one  line,  and 
that  was : 

"I  am  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Wihnington,  Deleware." 

He  read  it,  raised  slowly  up  on  his  cot  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  want  something  more." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"I  want  Mary  E.  Campbell." 

"You  shall  have  her." 


■  M»  #  ♦><■ 
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RA3IP,  tramp,  tramp,  all  through  the  long,  weary  hours 
of  the  hot  and  dusty  night  of  July  2,  1863,  the  Sixth 
Corps  toiled  over  the  thirty-two  miles  that  lay  between 
Manchester,  Md.,  and  Gettysburg,  Pa.  All  the  after- 
noon the  sullen  boom  of  portentious  cannon  had  told 
of  deadly  stiife,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
marching  orders  had  come. 

The  dawning  of  the  3d  saw  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn at  "  The  Plow  and  Anchor,"  still  straining  for- 
ward for  the  goal,  yet  eleven  miles  away. 
"What  is  this t" 

The  officer  who  asked  the  question  had  ridden 
slightly  in  advance,  and  was  now  looking  down  cur- 

, ^  iously  upon  a  square  stone  about  three  feet  high,  in 

^\^  the  open  space  around  an  unoccupied  house.      The 

stone  bore  a  large  "P  "  on  the  north  side,  and  an  "  M"  on  the  south.     Others 
gathered  around  him. 

"That,  Sir?"  and  Colonel  Tolless  looked  gravely  down  at  the  stone. 
"That  is  a  line  stone  of  the  land  of  milk  and  honey ;  one  of  the  indicators  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.    Behold  before  you  Pennsylvania  1" 

"Bully  for  Pennsylvania!"  was  the  irreverent  remark  of  Colonel  Mc- 
Mahon,  the  questioner.  "Let's  stop  at  the  first  house  and  see  if  they  have 
any  milk  and  honey  for  breakfast." 

Here  was  spread  out  before  the  eye  a  scene  of  rural  magnificence— a 
landscape  boimded  only  by  the  vision,  and  teeming  with  all  the  wealth  of  the 
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most  intelligent  agriculture  expended  upon  a  garden  spot.  The  results  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  industry  were  displayed  on  every  hand  in 
the  magnificent  farms  and  luxurious  homesteads  of  a  happy  people,  to  whom 
war  was  as  yet  but  a  name. 

Whether  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  found  Adams  County,  Pa.,  a  "land  of 
milk  and  honey  "  in  the  sense  they  expected  to  has  always  been  a  question 
open  to  argument.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  a  people  having  so 
much  to  lose  in  the  success  of  the  Confederacy  at  Gettysburg  would  feel 
powerfully  grateful  and  enthusiastically  generous  to  whoever  should  rid  them 
of  their  unpleasant  visitors.  That  such  was  not  the  state  of  feeling  was  in 
many  instances  made  abundantly  manifest.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  desu*e 
to  be  understood  as  making  a  sweeping  accusation  of  meanness  against  the 
whole  people  of  that  county.  No  reception  could  have  been  more  gratefully 
warm-heated  than  that  of  the  noble  ladies  of  Littletown,  who  from  early  day 
until  far  in  the  afternoon  carried  water  to  the  parched  veterans  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  and  furnished  them  with  every  eatable  article  their  larders  afiforded,  as 
they  marched  by — ^the  hurry  allowing  no  halt. 

There  were,  however,  a  great  nimiber  of  the  sturdy  German  farmers  far 
from  towns,  raised  in  the  faith,  language  and  practice  of  their  fathers,  to  whom 
the  war  and  its  beaiings  upon  their  own  fortunes  was  a  profound  mystery ; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  found  their  farms  ravaged  and  their  stock  taken 
that  they  began  to  understand  that  trouble  had  come  to  their  own  doors. 

One  of  the  first  needs  of  the  aiiny  of  relief  was  forage  for  the  animals. 
Captain  Hart  had  been  stationed  at  Frederick  City,  Md.,  as  paymaster  for  this 
class  of  claims,  and  each  corps  commander  detailed  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was 
to  hunt  up,  estimate  and  give  vouchers  for  what  hay  and  grain  was  taken  by  the 
command  he  represented.  The  Government  price  was  80  cents  per  bushel 
for  corn,  70  cents  for  oats,  and  $12  per  ton  for  hay.  Lieutenant  Baldwin,  of 
the  Sixty  first  Pennsylvania,  was  detailed  to  forage  for  the  Sixth  Corps,  and 
went  to  work.  He  rode  up  to  a  fine  collection  of  farm  buildings  about  a  mile 
back  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  of  the  first  person  he  saw  demanded: 

''•  Whose  place  is  this  ?'' 

"Dis  blacet  Why,  dis  blace  pees  Shon  Ditter*s  blace.  You  not  know 
dott" 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Ditter." 

" Vas you  vant  mit  him?" 

"I  want  to  buy  forage." 

"Vas  bees  dot,  nowt" 

"  Hay,  oats,  com.    I  want  lots  of  it." 

"  Vat  you  vants  mit  'em?  " 

"To  feed  our  horses  and  mules  with,  of  course.    Where  is  Mr.  Ditter?" 

"  I  vos  Meester  Bitter,  but  I  doand  know  apout  some  oats,  unt  corns, 
unt  hay." 

"  Oh,  I  will  pay  you  for  all  you  can  spare." 
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"Vatyougifsr 

^*  Eighty  cents  for  com,  seventy  cents  for  oats,  and  $12  per  ton  for 
hay." 

"  Tou  bays  righd  avay  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Den  I  guess  I  sells  you  some.    "Where  I  dook  dem  to  t" 

"  We  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  delivery ;"  and  a  long  train  of  wagons 
filed  into  the  yard,  and  an  active  detail  rapidly  loaded  hay  and  grain,  to  the 
worthy  Mr.  Ditter's  manifest  uneasiness  as  he  looked  on  with  a  rueful  counte- 
nance, and  a  half-bushel  measure  under  his  left  arm. 

"  Sheneral,"  he  said,  coming  over  to  where  the  Lieutenant  sat  on  the  fence, 
"  dem  grains  doand  vos  measured." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right  We  know  how  much  the  wagon-beds  hold, 
and  we  will  estimate  the  hay  satisfactorily  for  you," 

"Tou  dinks  it  will  be  all  righd,  hehf"  the  oldgentleman  ventured,  doubt- 
fully. 

Soon  the  wagons  were  loaded  and  started  off. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ditter,  if  you  will  give  me  a  pen  and  ink  I  will  make  out  your 
voucher." 

**  Vos  is  dot?" 

"  lour  voucher — ^your  certificate  to  get  your  money  with." 

"Ah-h-h!"  And  the  voucher  was  duly  filled  out  and  signed,  and  the 
Lieutenant  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  when  the  old  man  laid  hiq  hand  on 
his  arm: 

"  You  shust  schtop  a  leedle,  young  man.  You  bays  me  for  dem  grains 
unt  hay." 

"  Why,  man,  there  is  your  pay  in  your  hand.  Take  or  send  that  to 
Frederick  City  to  Captain  Hart  and  get  your  money." 

"I  nicht  ferstay  dot.    You  say  you  bay  me.    I  vant  dot  money." 

"Well,  youVe  got  it  there." 

"  Nein,  I  hef  not  got  him  dere.    Dot  is  vot  I  vants." 

The  more  Baldwin  explained  the  more  Mr.  Ditter  couldn't  understand, 
and  finally  he  got  mad  and  shook  his  fist  under  the  worried  Lieutenant's  nose, 
shouting : 

"Donner  unt  bhtzen!  You  don't  pring  them  grains  right  avay  pack 
here  I  sues  you  mit  der  'squire  pefore  night." 

Baldwin  finally  broke  away  and  left  the  old  man  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
plicated Dutch  oath ;  but  at  different  times  during  that  evening  and  next  day 
he  could  hear  of  him  riding  around  telling  how  he  had  been  swindled  by  "dot 
sodger  vellar  mit  c^rcu ;  clothes  onto  himself,"  and  every  acquaintance  he  met 
adjured  him  "  to  go  pay  that  poor  man  for  his  forage." 

About  the  same  time  this  was  going  on,  Lieut.  Thatcher,  representing  the 
hungry  mules  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  with  his 
wagon  train  on  the  peaceful  homestead  of  Heimich  Swartz,  a  couple  of  miles 
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to  the  left  of  the  Bound  Top,  and  while  that  much  histoiified  pimple  was 
being  warmly  argued  about  by  the  contending  powers. 

Mr.  Swartz  was  plowing  near  the  house,  and  mounted  coolly  on  the  fence 
while  he  entertained  the  officer. 

"  Veil,  you  vants  some  hay,  unt  com,  unt  dings,  heh  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir;  all  you  can  spare." 

•'What  you  gifs?" 

"  Eighty  cents  for  corn,  seventy  for  oats,  and  $12  for  hay." 

"  Nein ;  I  cannot  sold  you  some  for  dot  brice.  I  gets  more  as  dot,  f on  I 
dakes  dim  to  der  Gettysburg." 

"But  you  can't  take  them  to  Gettysburg  now.     They  are  fighting  there." 

"  Ach !  maypee  dey  goes  away  directly." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  they  would,  old  man ;  but  it  is  a  mighty  tikUsh  argu- 
ment just  now  which  goes  first;  and  if  we  should  happen  to  get  Hcked  where 
would  your  crops  be,  I'd  like  to  know  t  " 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  got  licked,  I  told  you.  Der  Army  fon  der  Poto- 
mack  is  dere." 

"  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  no  insurance  company  against  Uckings, 
and  as  I  must  have  what  forage  you  can  spare  we  may  as  well  get  to  loading 
it." 

"  W  h-a-t !  you  dakes  mine  hay  unt  mine  grain  ven  I  don't  sold  them  mit 
you?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  will  have  to  do  if  you  are  disposed  to  be  selfish  and  un- 
reasonable about  it." 

"Donner  undblitzeni  I  see  about  dose  dings."  And  he  yelled,  K-a-t- 
e-r-i-n-a,  you  comes  here,  right  avay  gueeck ! " 

This  invocation  brought  forth  Mrs.  Swartz,  a  lady  who  at  once  struck  the 
lieutenant  with  dismay.  She  was  a  lady  of  fearful  size,  looking  as  strong  as 
a  battery  horse,  and  her  hair  floating  at  its  own  sweet  will  in  the  breeze, 
looked  like  a  chromo  of  the  burning  of  Moscow. 

"  Vas  bees  der  madder,  fadder  ?"  she  asked,  looking  balefully  at  the  un- 
happy Lieutenant. 

"Dis  man,  he  say  he  dake  mine  hay  imt  dings  and  doand  bay  me  some- 
dings  vot  I  vants  for  dem." 

"  Young  mans,"  and  she  walked  up  to  the  side  of  the  Lieutenant's  horse, 
shoving  back  her  sleeves  suspiciously,  "  You  shust  make  yourself  right  away 
out  fon  dis.     You  fersttyr  ?" 

"But,  my  good  woman ^" 

" Git  owet,  I  told  you.  Honnis!"  she  shouted,  "make  loose  dot  dog;" 
and  the  amazon  grapped  up  a  boulder. 

Lieutenant  Thatcher  didn't  await  further  developments,  but  put  down 
the  lane  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  and  Swartz's  forage  was  left  in 
peace  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

We  have  given  but  two  incidents,  and  they  are  Hterally  true,  among  the 
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many  that  occurred  during  the  three  days  that  we  remained  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  good  people  appeared  to  have  but  a  poor  appreciation  of  the  favor 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  trying  to  do  them.  As  soon  as  they  understood 
the  soldiers  wanted  anything  they  were  ready  to  furnish  it  for  a  price  which, 
we  must  say  to  their  credit,  was  not  in  many  instances  exorbitant ;  but  some 
of  the  hospitals  were  charged  fearfully  for  bread,  milk,  etc. 

To  the  remonstrance  of  Dr.  Eello  against  fifty  cents  for  a  small  loaf  of 
br^,  the  native  repHed: 

""Why,  don't  we  have  to  pay  you  fellows  for  fighting,  and  why  shouldn't 
you  pay  for  your  eating  f 

*'That  is  all  very  true,"  repUed  the  doctor,  "and  if  I  can  ever  have  the 
opportunity  I'll  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  ride  twenty  miles  to  cut  your  leg  off, 
and  won't  charge  you  a  cent  either." 

But  over  this  unpleasant  picture  of  man's  selfishness  brightly  shines  the 
devotion  of  the  ladies  of  Gettysburg,  of  Waynesboro,  of  Carlisle,  and  of 
Chambersburg,  who  turned  their  happy  homes  into  hospitals,  and  kept  un- 
weary  watch,  by  the  couches  of  their  wounded  defenders  and  assailants, 
esteeming  themselves  blessed  of  Heaven  that  it  was  their  privilege  to  play  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  friend  and  enemy  alike. 


Mn  Mpisode  of  the  Minth  Iennsylvania. 


N  the  Tall  of  1864  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Cavaby,  better 
'  known  as  the  "Lochiel,"  was  stationed  at  Whiteside,  Tenn. 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Chattanooga,  guarding  an  import- 
ant bridge  on  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Kailroad,  and 
scouting  daily  by  battalion  through  Wills's  Valley  and 
south  toward  Eome,  Gu.  Among  the  officers  were  Surgeon 
James  Moore,  a  jolly,  brave  fellow,  who  led  the  regiment  in 
a  charge  in  front  of  Kaleigh,  N.  C,  when  Lieut. -Colonel 
Kimmell  was  wounded,  and  who  was  himself  wounded  a 
moment  afterward.  Moore  was  an  Irishman,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  wit  and  chivalry  of  his  coimtrymen.  He 
was  a  successful  surgeon,  and  was  vddely  known  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  resided  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  where  he  died  not  long  after  Lee's  surrender.  He  was 
a  Benedict,  but  was,  nevertheless,  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  and  more  than  once 
was  smitten  by  the  Southern  beauties,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  at  last  got  him 
into  a  scrape. 
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"While  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Whiteside,  Surgeon  Moore  got  ac 
quainted  with  a  charming  young  widow,  who  hvedin  a  gem  of  a  cottage  about 
three  miles  from  camp,  and  whom  he  frequently  visited  after  taps,  without 
permission  from  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Jordan,  who  was  afterward  brevetted 
Brigadier  General  for  gallantry  on  *'  Sherman's  march  to  the  Sea,"  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Kimmell  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  and  was  often  too  practical  in  pci-pe- 
trating  them. 

One  evening  Kimmell  arranged  with  Moore  to  visit  the  widow  after  taps, 
and  steal  out  of  camp,  so  that  Colonel  Jordan  would  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
their  nocturnal  larks.  After  the  an*angements  had  been  completed,  Kimmell 
took  into  his  confidence  four  or  five  regimental  scouts,  whom  he  instructed  to 
disguise  as  Eebels,  and  post  themselves  near  the  house  of  the  fascinating 
widow,  and  that  when  he  and  Moore  should  arrive  to  charge  upon  them,  dis- 
charge their  pistols  in  the  air,  and  capture  the  love-making  surgeon. 

Night  came  on,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  ^'  two  solitary  horsemen  might 
have  been  seen  "  steaHng  quietly  from  camp.  Once  beyond  the  guard  they 
set  spurs  to  their  steeds,  and  were  well  on  their  way.  Moore  was  particularly 
jolly.  He  cracked  jokes  and  was  in  high  glee  at  the  prospective  frolic.  At 
last  the  widow's  cottage  was  in  sight,  and  Moore  was  about  to  dismount,  when 
the  scouts  charged  down  upon  them,  fired  off  their  pistols,  and  demanded  bis 
surrender — Kimmell,  of  course,  escaping. 

At  first  Surgeon  Moore  resisted,  and,  after  sending  a  bullet  too  close  to 
a  scouts  ear  for  comfort,  yielded  to  overpowering  force.  He  was  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  his  tenor  stricken  lady-love,  and  there  compelled  to  sign  a 
parole  to  report  at  the  Bebel  capital  in  thirty  days.  He  was  then  taken  to  a 
neighboring  grove,  stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  sent  back  afoot  through  the 
cold  night  air,  having  to  pass  over  stony  roads  and  wade  through  muddy 
streams.  At  a  late  hour  he  arrived  in  camp,  after  frightening  the  sleepy  sen- 
tinel half  out  of  his  wits,  almost  exhausted  from  fright,  fatigue  and  exposure. 
He  was  quickly  wrapped  in  hot  blankets,  and  something  still  hotter  apphed 
in  allopathic  proportions.  It  was  some  time  before  the  demoralized  surgeon 
could  explain  the  cause  of  his  ludicrous  appearance.  He  puffed  and  blowed 
like  a  wind-broken  race  horse,  and  swore  that  but  for  his  bravery,  which  the 
enemy  respected,  they  would  have  shot  him  on  the  spoL 

On  the  following  day  he  told  his  troubles  with  sorrowing  face  to  Colonel 
Jordan,  and,  of  course,  received  no  sympathy.  He  was  completely  demoral- 
ized ;  refused  his  "comissary  "  and  foreswore  "  penny  ante.'*  He  refused  to 
see  the  widow  when  she  called  at  his  quarters,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  de- 
manding an  explanation  he  told  her  to  go  to  the  deviL  He  began  to  make 
preparations  for  a  journey  to  Richmond,  and  was  permitted  to  remain  for 
several  days  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  trick  played  upon  him.  Finally  his 
garments  were  returned  to  him  and  the  plot  exposed.  A  madder  man  was 
never  seen  than  Surgeon  Moore.  He  threatened  all  manner  of  vengence,  and 
intimated  that  he  would  prefer  charges  against  all  engaged  in  the  plot.    But 
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as  he  yiolated  orders  in  leaving  the  camp  at  night,  he  thought  better  of  the 
matter  and  pocketed  his  wrath. 

Bat  the  iroaUe  was  not  to  be  easily  adjusted.  The  telegraph  operator 
at  Whiteside,  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Surgeon  Moore,  and  not  understanding 
the  joke,  telegraphed  the  report  to  General  Thomas,  then  in  Nashville  organ- 
izing an  army  in  anticipation  of  Hood's  last  desperate  and  disasircMoui  cam- 
paign. Of  course  back  came  a  dispatch  to  Colonel  Jordan  demanding  an 
explanation  of  the  matter,  and,  in  not  very  pleasant  words,  asking  how  it  was 
that  with  his  force  of  men  Eebel  cavalry  was  permitted  to  dash  into  the  vicinity 
of  his  camp  and  capture  his  surgeon  at  night.  An  explanation  was  returned, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Marrietta,  6a.,  joined  Kilpatrick*s 
cavalry,  and  with  Sherman  '' marched  dovm  to  the  Sea." 

Moore  was  never  known  to  look  twice  at  a  woman  after  his  capture. 
Many  a  drink  of  whiskey  he  presented  to  his  brother  officers  to  stop  their 
jibes.  Poor  Moore !  he  was  a  dear,  good  fellow,  and  as  brave  as  a  Uon.  We 
all  loved  him. 


m    tMATER. 


DR  HUGH  TOLAKD. 


JHEN  Grant  sprang  the  "mine,"  or  "  blow  up,"  as  many 
call  it,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  at  twihght  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  the  point  immedL 
afcely  over  it  was  occupied  by  the  Twenty-second 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Col.  Fleming.  On  the 
left  of  the  battery  the  ditches  were  occupied  by  the 
Eighteenth  South  Carohna,  Col..  W.  H.  Wallace,  of 
South  Carolina,  of  which  regiment  I  was  Surgeon. 
All  along  our  lines  our  soldiers  had  dug  out  small 
bomb-proofs,  as  they  called  them.  These  bomb- 
proofs  were  generally  about  4  feet  broad,  3  feet  high 
and  7  feet  long — ^large  enough  for  two  or  three  men 
to  crawl  into  and  sleep  with  comparative  comfort  and 
safety,  which  they  did  when  off  duty,  during  that  never-to-be-forgotten  siege 
by  every  man  who  participated  therein. 

In  one  of  the  bomb-proofs  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Eighteenth  South 
Carolina  Volunteers,  and  just  to  the  left  of  the  mine,  Lieut.  Willard  Hill, 
Company  E,  and  Sergeant  Greer,  Company  A,  Eighteenth  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  having  been  relieved  from  duty  an  hour  before,  were  sleeping. 
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The  first  they  realized  of  it  was  the  shock,  then  a  deep  darkness,  and  then  a 
consciousness  that  the  mine  had  been  sprung,  and  that  they  had  been  buried, 
how  deep  they  could  not  imagine.  Their  first  impulse  was  a  deep,  indescrib- 
able despair — heart-sickening,  heart-rending  hopelessness,  that  left  ih^n  almost 
powerless  for  a  time.  But  what  could  they  do?  They  had  nothing  to  dig 
out  with  but  a  bayonet  that  Sergt.  Greer  had  in  his  belt,  and  there  was  but  a 
canteen  of  water  in  the  cell.  But  what  was  going  on  above  them  t  Grant 
had  consummated  that  most  diabolical  of  all  the  deeds  of  a  terrible  war.  I 
was  within  180  yards  of  it  on  my  morning  visit  to  my  regiment,  and  it  was 
just  at  that  time  of  day — ^twilight — ^that  even  trees  can  look  like  ghosts,  and 
that  added  to  the  weird  scene  of  death.  Simultaneous  with  the  deep,  dead 
sound,  and  quiver  of  the  earth,  there  arose  in  the  air  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
smoke,  and  timbers,  men  and  muskets,  and  all  manner  of  shapes  and  frag- 
ments were  flying  in  every  direction — and  then  for  a  moment  a  stillness — and 
it  seemed  as  if  every  cannon  on  the  whole  Federal  line  was  turned  loose  upon 
our  lines.  Shells  shrieked  through  the  air — ^musket-balls  and  fragments  of 
shaD  fell  in  every  direction,  plowing  up  the  earth  and  cutting  off  limbs  from 
the  few  trees  that  the  relentless  hand  of  war  liad  spared.  Then  came  the 
charge.  Negro  troops  in  front,  with  splendidly  caparisoned  troops  of  the 
Federal  Army  behind,  driving  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  front,  .like  sheep  to 
slaughter,  with  the  battle-cry  of  "  Bemember  Fort  Pillow,''  and  the  few — ^the 
very  few — ^that  survived  no  doubt  remember  the  crater  of  Grant  fully  as  well. 

High  above  all  the  confusion,  and  smoke  and  dust  and  groans  of  the 
wounded,  could  be  heard  the  battle-cry  of  the  Federals,  and  the  words  of  en 
couragement  of  gallant  officers — the  few  that  were  left  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Twenty-second  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  of  those  brave  Virginians 
whose  battery  was  bmied  in  a  conunon  grave  with  nearly  e  ery  soldier  who 
manned  it.  But  the  Confederate  lines  were  broken  in  twain.  Federals  and 
negroes  had  made  breastworks  of  the  boulders  that  were  blown  up  by  the 
explosion.  But  they  were  not  to  stay  there.  Soon  came  General  Mahone 
with  reinforcements ;  and,  after  one  of  the  most  gallant  fights  of  all  the  war, 
he  carried  the  works,  and  the  crater  turned  to  a  grave  for  its  captors.  I  had 
heard  of  pools  of  blood — it  was  there  that  I  saw  them.  Then  silence  reigned, 
that  painful  silence  which  always  follows  on  the  battle-field  after  death  has 
held  high  carnival. 

Then  came  the  sad  duty  of  countings  up  the  cost.  My  brigade  had  suf- 
fered severely — ^the  Twenty-second  South  Carolina  had  lost  its  gallant  CoL 
Fleming,  and  many  a  brave  soldier.  My  regiment  had  lost  163  men.  Two 
whole  companies,  A  and  C,  Eighteenth  South  Carolina,  had  not  a  man  left, 
who  was  on  duty,  to  tell  the  tale.  One  hundred  and  one  of  my  men,  including 
Captains  McCormick  and  Birdgis,  were  dead — ^buried  in  the  crater  or  scat- 
tered along  the  works — and  62  missiog. 

Among  the  missing  were  Lieutenant  Hill  and  Sergeant  Greer.  We  left 
them  in  their  almost  living  grave ;  Greer  digging  with  his  bayonet,  while  Hill 
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passed  back  the  dirt,  with  all  the  desperation  of  despair.  They  hear  not, 
heed  not,  the  battle  that  is  raging  above  them,  but  they  toil  on.  Often  hope 
would  spring  up  in  their  hearts  to  give  way  only  to  despair.  Hill  has  often 
told  me  how,  when  he  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  his  condition,  the  thoughts 
that  flashed  through  his  brain  like  lightning ;  how  he  thought  if  he  could  only 
see  one  ray  of  hght,  or  breathe  the  fresh  air  once  again ;  that  if  he  could  only 
let  his  wife  know  how  and  where  he  died,  that  death  would  be  a  relief  to  him- 
Almost  suffocated  for  want  of  fresh  air,  they  worked  on ;  at  last,  it  seemed  to 
them  that  something  had  crushed  them ;  they  had  dug  through  the  loose 
boulders,  and  the  light  burst  upon  them.  They  both,  overcome  with  the  sud. 
den  transition  from  their  suffocation  and  despair  to  light  and  hope  fainted. 
How  long  they  remained  there  they  knew  not.  When  they  awoke  from  their 
swoon  the  first  sound  that  broke  on  their  ears  was  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the 
quick  rolling  roar  of  the  battle  as  it  raged  aroimd  and  above.  Almost  in 
stupor,  trying  to  realize  that  they  could  again  see  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  a  living  creature,  they  lay  still  until  they  recovered  their 
minds  enough  to  know  what  was  going  on.  Hill  has  often  told  me  that  when 
he  knew  and  realized  that  it  was  a  battle,  the  sound  was  the  sweetest  music 
that  had  ever  greeted  his  ears.  At  last  the  cry  of  victory  rose  high  above 
everything  else.  They  knew  that  somebody  was  vanquished,  and  that  some- 
body was  victor,  who,  they  knew  not.  They  emerged  from  their  awful  re- 
treat, weak,  worn  in  body,  and  with  minds  almost  crazed.  They  knew  not 
how  long  they  had  been  there;  they  did  not  even  know  their  old  comrades. 
Nor  could  they  realize  that  it  was  the  same  day  that  they  were  buried. 

They  were  brought  back  to  me,  at  the'  field  hospital,  more  dead  than 
alive,  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  were  the  most  sadly  changed  men  that 
I  ever  beheld.  Both  were  fine  looking  soldiers  before ;  now  they  were  weak, 
with  sunken  cheeks  and  eyes.  Lieutenant  Hill,  whose  hair  twenty-four 
hours  before  was  black,  without  a  gray  hair  in  it  (as  he  was  only  30  years  old) 
was  now  almost  as  white  as  snow.  "Whether  it  turned  from  horror  at  his  con- 
dition, or  the  deathly  heat  of  his  subteiTanean  bed,  or  both,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say.  I  simply  give  the  facts,  not  as  I  heard,  but  as  I  saw  them,  and  he 
still  lives  to  verify  that  this  is  no  romance,  but  one  of  my  experiences  in  a 
war  whose  first  gun  I  heard  fired,  and  the  last  gun  of  which  sounded  the 
requiem  of  the  lost  when  I  was  at  my  post  on  duty. 
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HE    ^LD    IeRGEANT. 


FOBCEYTHB  WILL80N. 


OME  a  little  nearer,  doctor, — ^thank  you, — ^let  me  take 
the  cup ; 
Ih-aw  your  chair  up,— draw  it  closer, — juat  another 

little  8up  I 
Maybe  you  think  Tm  better ;  but  Tm  pretty  well  used  up ; 
Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  could  do,  but  Pm  just  a  going 
up  I 

"  Feel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  ain't  much 

use  to  try  " — 
"Never  say  that,"  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  smothered 

down  a  sigh ; 
''  It  will  never  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to  say  die  I*^ 
''What  you  say  will  make  no  difference^  doctor,  when 

you  come  to  die." 

"  Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter  ?"    «  You  were  very  faint,  they  say  i     ' 
You  must  try  and  get  some  sleep,  now."    "Doctor,  have  I  been  away  t" 
"Not  that  anybody  knows  of  I"    "  Doctor, — doctor,  please  to  stay  I 
There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  you  won't  have  long  to  stay.* 

"  I  have  got  my  marching  orders,  and  Tm  ready  now  to  go ; 
Doctor,  did  you  say  I  fainted? — ^but  it  couldn't  ha'  been  so,— 
For  as  sure  as  Tm  a  sergeant,  and  was  wounded  at  Shiloh, 
I've  this  very  night  been  back  there,  on  the  old  field  of  Shiloh! 

"  This  is  all  that  I  remember!    The  last  time  the  lighter  came, 
And  the  lights  had  all  been  lowered,  and  the  noises  much  the  same^ 
He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  something  called  my  nam6| 
^  Orderly  Sergeant — Bobert  Burton  I'  just  that  way  it  called  my  ] 

"  And  I  wondered  who  could  call  me  so  distinctly  and  so  slow, 
Knew  it  couldn't  be  the  lighter, — he  could  not  have  spoken  so, 
And  I  tried  to  answer,  ^  Here,  sir!'  but  I  couldn't  make  it  go  1 
For  I  couldn't  move  a  musde,  and  I  couldn't  make  it  go! 
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«Then  I  thought:    '  Its  all  a  night  mare ;  all  a  humbug  and  a  bore ; 
Just  another  foolish  grapevine, — and  it  won't  come  any  more;' 
But  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same  way  as  before ; 
*  Orderly  Sergeant — ^Robert  Burton!'  even  plainer  than  before. 

**  That  is  all  that  I  remember,  till  a  sudden  burst  of  light, 
And  I  stood  beside  the  river,  where  we  stood  that  Sunday  night» 
Waiting  to  be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  bluffs  opposite, 
When  the  river  was  perdition,  and  all  hell  was  opposite. 

^'  And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  in  all  its  power, 
And  I  heard  a  bugle  sounding,  as  from  some  celestial  tower; 
And  the  same  mysterious  voice  said :     ^It  is  the  eleventh  hour  1 
Orderly  Sergeant — ^Robert  Burton, — ^it  is  the  eleventh  hour  1' 

"  Doctor  Austin,  what  day  is  this?"     "  It  is  Wednesday  night,  you  know." 
"  Yes,  to-morrow  will  be  New  Tear's  and  a  right  good  time  below  I" 
"  What  time  is  it.  Doctor  Austin  f     "  Nearly  twelve."    "  Then  don't  you  gol** 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened — all  this — ^not  an  hour  ago  ? 

"  There  was  where  the  gunboats  opened  on  the  dark  rebellious  host ; 
And  where  Webster  semi-circled  his  last  guns  upon  the  coast ; 
There  were  still  the  two  log  houses,  just  the  same,  or  else  their  ghosts- 
And  the  same  old  transport  came  and  took  me  over, — or  its  ghost  f 


''  And  the  old  field  lay  before  me,  all  deserted  far  and  wide ; 
There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss, — there  McClemand  met  the  tide ; 
There  was  where  stem  Sherman  rallied,  and  where  Hurlbut's  heroes  died,- 
Lower  down  where  Wallace  charged  them,  and  kept  charging  till  he  died. 

"  There  was  where  Lew  Wallace  showed  them  he  was  of  the  canny  kin, 
There  was  where  old  Nelson  thundered,  and  where  Eousseau  waded  in  i 
There  McCook  sent  'em  to  breakfast,  and  we  all  began  to  win, — 
There  was  where  the  grape  shot  took  me  just  as  we  began  to  win. 

"  Now  a  shroud  of  snow  and  silence  over  everything  was  spread; 
And  but  for  this  old  blue  mantle  and  .the  old  hat  on  my  head, 
I  should  not  have  even  doubted,  to  this  moment,  I  was  dead,— 
For  my  footsteps  were  as  silent  as  the  snow  upon  the  ground! 

"  Death  and  silence  I  death  and  silence  I  all  around  me  as  I  sped! 

And  behold  a  mighty  tower,  as  if  builded  to  the  dead. 

To  the  heaven  of  the  heavens,  lifted  up  its  mighty  head, 

Till  the  stars  and  stripes  of  heaven  all  seemed  waving  from  its  head  I 

''  Bound  and  mighty-based  it  towered,  up  into  the  infinite, 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  have  built  a  shaft  so  bright  i 
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For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine ;  and  a  winding  stair  of  light 
Wound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  dear  out  of  sight ! 

''  And  behold,  as  I  approached  it  with  a  rapt  and  dazzled  stare, — 
Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascending  the  great  stair, — 
Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke  of  '  Halt !  and  who  goes  there  V 
^  Tm  a  friend,'  I  said,  ^  if  you  are.'    'Then  advance,  sir,  to  the  stair  I' 

"I  advanced.    That  sentry,  doctor,  was  Elijah  Ballantyne! — 
First  of  all  to  fall  on  Monday,  after  we  had  formed  the  line. 
'  Welcome,  my  old  sergeant,  welcome  I    Welcome  by  that  countersign  I 
And  he  pointed  to  the  scar  there,  under  this  old  doak  of  mine  I 

"  As  he  grasped  my  hand  I  shuddered,  thinking  only  of  the  grave ; 

But  he  smiled  and  pointed  upward  with  a  bright  and  bloodless  glaive ; 

'  That's  the  way,  sir,  to  headquarters  V  *  What  headquarters?'    *  Of  the  brave !' 

'  But  the  great  tower?'     '  That,'  he  answered,  'is  the  way,  sir,  of  the  brave  I' 

''  Then  a  sudden  shame  came  o'er  me  at  his  uniform  of  light ; 
At  my  own  so  old  and  tattered,  and  at  his  so  new  and  bright, 
*  Ah !'  said  he,  *  you  have  forgotten  the  new  imif orm  to-night, — 
Hurry  back,  for  you  must  be  here  at  just  twelve  o'dock  to-night !' 

''  And  the  next  thing  I  remember,  you  were  sitting  there  and  I — 
Doctor, — did  you  hear  a  footstep  ?    Hark ! — Gk)d  bless  you  aU !    Qood-by  I 
Doctor,  please  to  give  my  musket  and  my  knapsack  when  I  die 
To  my  son, — ^my  son  that's  coming, — ^he  won't  get  here  till  I  die  I 

<<  Tell  him  his  old  father  blessed  him  as  he  never  did  before, — 

And  to  carry  that  old  musket — ^Hark  I  a  knock  is  at  the  door — 

Till  the  Union — See !  it  opens ! — "  Father  I  father  I  speak  once  more  T* 

''  Bless  you  I"  grasped  the  old  grey  sergeant,  and  he  lay  and  said  no  more  t" 


-^♦♦^ 


THE  DYING  SOLDIER. 


BT  Xms   BSV.  J.  W.  WATSON. 


tTEADT,  boys,  steady! 
Keep  your  arms  readyl 
Qod  only  knows  whom  we  may  meet  here. 
Don't  let  me  be  taken, 
rd  rather  awaken 
To-morrow  in — no  matter  where^ 
Than  lie  in  that  foul  prison-hole  over  there. 
Step  slowlyl 
Speftk  lowlyl 


These  rocks  may  have  life! 

Lay  me  down  in  this  hollow, 
We  are  out  of  the  strife. 

By  heavens  I   the  f oeman  may  track  me  in 

blood, 
For  this  hole  in  my  breast  is  outpouring  a 

flood. 
No;  nosui^geon  forme— he  can  give  me  no 

aid; 
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The  surgeon  I  want  is   the   pickaxe   and 

spade. 
What !  Morris,  a  tear  ?    Why,  shame  on  ye, 

mani 
I  thought  you  a  hero;  but  since  you've  be- 
gan 
To  whimper  and  cry  like  a  girl  in  her  teens— 
By  George  I   I  don*t  know  what  the  devil  it 

means. 
Well,  well,  Fm  rough;    *tis  a  very  rough 

school, 
This  life  of  a  trooper,  but  yet  Fm  no  fool ; 
I  know  a  Inrave  man,  and  a  friend  from  a 

foe, 
And,  boys,  that  you  love  me  I  certainly 

know. 

But  wasn't  it  grand. 
When  they  came  down  the  hill  over  slough- 
ing and  sand? 
But  we  stood—did  we  not— like  Immovable 

rock. 
Unheeding  their  bullets,repelling  their  shock. 
Did  you  mind  that  loud  cry, 
When,  as  turning  to  fly, 
Our  men  sprang  upon  them  determined  to 

die  I 

Oh  I  wasn't  it  grand? 
God  help  the  poor  wretches  who  fell  in  that 

fight  1 
No  time  was  there  given  for  prayer  or  for 

flight 
They  fell  by  the  score,  in  the  crash,  hand  to 

hand, 
And  they  mingled  their  blood   with  the 

sloughing  sand. 

Huzza  I 
Great  heavens  I   this  bullet-hole  gapes  like  a 

gravel 
A  curse  on  the  aim  of  the  traitorous  knavel 
Is  there  never  a  one  of  ye  knows  how  to 

pray. 
Or  speak  to  a  man  as  his  life  ebbs  away? 
Prayl 
Prayl 
Our  Father  I    our  Father  I     Why  don't  you 

proceed? 
Can't  you  see  I  am  dying?  Great  God  I  how 

I  bleed! 


Ebbing  awayl 
Ebbing  awayl 
The  light  of  the  day 
Is  turning  gray. 
Prayl 
Prayl 
Our  Father  in  Heaven— boys,  tell  me  the 

rest, 
While  I  staunch  the  hot  blood  from  this  hole 

in  my  breast: 
There's  somethirg  about  a  forgiveness  of 

sin. 
Put  that  in  I  put  that  in  1— and  then 
I'll  follow  your  words  and  say  an  Amen. 

Here,  Morris,  old  fellow,  get  hold  of  my 
hand, 

And  Wilson,  my  comrade,— oh  1  wasn't  it 
grand. 

When  they  came  down  the  hill  like  a  thun- 
der-charged cloud, 

And  were  scattered  like  mist  by  our  brave 
little  crowd? 

Where's  Wilson,  my  comrade,  here,  stoop 
down  your  head ; 

Can't  you  say  a  shoit  prayer  for  the  dying 
and  dead  ? 

**  Christ  God,  who  died  for  sinners  all, 

Hetur  this  poor  suppliant  wanderer's  cry; 
Let  not  e'en  this  poor  sparrow  fall 

Unheeded  by  thy  gracious  eye  ; 
Throw  wide  thy  gate  to  let  him  in, 

And  take  him  pleading  to  thy  arms ; 
Forgive,  O  Lord !  his  life-long  sin. 

And  quiet  all  his  fierce  alarms.** 

God  bless  you  I  my  comrades  for  singing  that 

hymn. 
It  is  light  to  my  path  when  my  sight  has 

grown  dim, 
I  am  dying,  bend  down,  till  I  touch  you 

once  more. 
Don't  torget  me,  old  fellow,— God  prosper 

this  war- 
Confusion  to  enemies!    keep  hold  of  my 

hand— 
And  float  our  dear  flag  o'er  a  prosperous 

Und! 
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iHERMAN'S    MARCH    TO    THE    i&EA. 


Bt  Majob  John  B.  Elliott. 


OllVlTY  and  batUes  had  been  the  order  of  the  days 
from  the  bright  month  of  May,  until  the  mellow 
month  of  September,  1864.  The  great  army  of  Sher- 
man had  advanced  from  Chattanooga  in  a  triumphant 
succession  of  victories,  finally  pladng  its  flags  over 
the  entrenchments  of  Atlanta. 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,the  commander  of  the 
Confederate  forces  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  had 
been  displaced,  and  General  Hood  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces  around  the  vicin- 
ity of  Atlanta;  from  thence,  after  mobilizing  his 
^^fi  C  J        W  anny,  he    departed    northward,  hoping    to    draw 

■^  ^  Sherman  on  his  trail.  The  latter's  sagacity  prevented 

the  breaking  up  of  his  plans  by  reason  of  Hood's 
movements,  and  in  the  end  proved  how  dear  his  judgment  had  been,  ruin  over- 
taking Hood  at  Nashville  without  disturbing  any  portion  of  the  original 
details. 

In  October,  General  Sherman  telegraphed  to  General  Amos  Beckwith,  Chief 
Commissary  in  Atlanta,  who  was  acting  as  Chief  Quartermaster,  during 
General  Eaton's  absence : 

"  Hood  will  escape  me ;  I  want  to  prepare  for  my  big  raid.  On  the  1st  of 
November  I  want  nothing  in  Atlanta  but  what  is  necessary  for  war.  Send 
all  the  trash  to  the  rear  at  once,  and  have  on  hand  thirty  days  food,  and  but 
little  forage.  I  propose  to  abandon  Atlanta,  and  the  railroad  back  to  Chat- 
tanooga, to  sally  forth  to  ruin  Georgia,  and  bring  up  on  the  seashore.  Make 
all  dispositions  accordingly ;  I  will  go  down  the  Coosa  until  I  am  sure  that 
Hood  has  gone  to  Blue  Mountain." 

It  was  a  singular  series  of  events  that  was  occurring  just  at  this  period. 
Hood  was  puahing  northward,  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  columns.  Sherman 
was  making  ready  for  a  grand  march  in  an  opposite  direction.  Each  army 
felt  that  by  its  apparently  singular  movements  it  was  giving  a  death-blow  to 
the  other,  or  creating  a  havoc  equal  in  results  to  battles  and  combats.  Time 
alone  could  tell  which  commander  had  studied  the  most  carefully,  and  whose 
line  of  tactics  were  to  prove  the  most  successful. 

There  was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  in  military  minds,  as  to  Sherman's 
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grand  movement;    and  not   a  few  presaged  disastei'  and  defeat.    But  he 
steadily  pursued  his  purpose,  and  as  unflinchingly  carried  them  out. 

By  the  12th  of  November,  all  railroad  and  telegraphic  communication  had 
been  broken  up,  and  Sherman^s  army  was  cut  loose,  dependent  upon  its  own 
resources.  By  the  14:th  of  November,  the  two  wings,  right  and  left,  were 
grouped,  and  commanders  thereof  designated,  the  right  wing  Major-General 
O.  0.  Howard,  and  the  left  wing  Major-General  Henry  W.  Slocum. 

The  right  wing  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  Oorps,  General  Osterhaus, 
and  the  Seventeenth  Ck)rps,  General  Blair. 

The  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  Fourteenth  Ck>rps,  General  Davis,  and 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  General  Williams. 

The  Fifteenth  Corps  divisions  were  commanded  by  Generals  Woods,  Ha- 
zen,  Smith,  and  Corse. 

The  Seventeenth  Corps  divisions  were  commanded  by  Generals  Mower, 
Leggett  and  Smith. 

The  Fourteenth  Corps  divisions  were  commanded  by  Generals  Carlin, 
Morgan,  and  Baird. 

The  Twentieth  Corps  divisions  were  commanded  by  G^erals  Jackson, 
Geary,  and  Ward. 

The  cavahy  division  was  commanded  by  G^eral  Eilpatricjc,  and  consisted 
of  two  brigades. 

The  official  report  of  the  army  on  December  1,  was  55,329  infantry,  5,063 
cavalry,  1,812  artillery,  aggregating  62,204  men  of  all  arms. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  purge  the  army  of  non-availables  and  dis- 
abled men.  The  wagons  were  loaded  with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  for- 
age, and  non-combatants  were  useless  rubbish  in  the  heavy  marches  premedi- 
tated. None  but  able-bodied  soldiers  were  desired,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  army  was  bought  to  a  marching,  fighting  condition. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  November,  two  special  field  orders  were  issued, 
containing  the  elements  of  the  succeeding  marches,  and  giving  such  directions 
as  were  necessary  to  be  followed  in  furtherance  of  the  general  plan.  These 
orders  are  graphic,  terse,  and  full  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  commanding 
general : 

[SPECIAL  FIELD  ORDEES,  NO.  119.] 

HkiDQUABTERS  MlUTABY  DIVISION  OF   THE  MISSISSIPPI,   IN   THE  FlXLD,  \ 

Kingston,  Georgia,  November  8, 1864.  j 
The  General  commanding  deems  it  proper  at  this  time  to  inform  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,'  Seventeenth,  and  Twentieth  Corps, 
that  he  has  organized  them  into  an  army  for  a  special  purpose,  well  known 
to  the  War  Department  and  to  General  Grant.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  to 
know  that  it  involves  a  departure  from  our  present  base,  and  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult march  to  a  new  one.  All  the  chances  of  war  have  been  considered  and 
provided  for  as  far  as  human  sagacity  can.  All  he  asks  of  you  is  to  maintain 
that  discipline,  patience,  and  courage,  which  have  characterized  you  in  the 
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past ;  and  he  hopes,  through  you,  to  strike  a  blow  at  our  enem^  that  will  have 
a  material  effect  in  producing,  what  we  all  so  much  desire,  his  complete  over- 
throw. Of  all  things,  the  most  important  is,  that  the  men,  during  marches 
and  in  camp,  keep  their  places,  and  do  not  scatter  about  as  stragglers  or 
foragers,  to  be  picked  up  by  a  hostile  people  in  detail  It  is  also  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  our  wagons  should  not  be  loaded  with  anything  but 
provisions  and  ammunition.  All  surplus  servants,  non  combatants,  and  refu- 
gees, should  now  go  to  the  rear,  and  none  should  be  encouraged  to  encumber 
us  on  the  march.  At  some  future  time  we  will  be  able  to  provide  for  the  poor 
whites  and  blacks  who  seek  to  escape  the  bondage  under  which  they  are  now 
suffering.  With  these  few  simple  cautions,  he  hopes  to  lead  you  to  achiev- 
ments  equal  in  importance  to  those  of  the  past. 

By  order  of  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-General 

L.  M.  Datton,  Aide-de-Camp. 

Special  Field  Order,  No.  120,  dated  Nov.  9,  particularizes  the  details  of 
march,  specifying  the  habitual  order,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  that  the  cavalry 
will  be  under  special  orders. 

Provision  trains  and  ammunition  wagons  are  provided  for,  and  instructions 
to  move  regularly  at  7  a.  m.,  and  to  make  about  fifteen  miles  per  day,  unless 
otherwise  ordered. 

The  army  is  instructed  to  forage  liberally  in  the  country,  and  brigade 
commanders  are  notified  to  organize  foraging  parties.  Soldiers  are  not  to 
enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  or  conmdt  any  trespass. 

(These  foraging  parties,  detailed  as  above,  have  become  historic  under  the 
name  and  titie  of  ^'Sherman^s  Bummers.") 

To  corps  commanders  alone  is  entrusted  the  power  to  destroy  mills, 
houses,  cotton  gins,  etc.  Where  unmolested,  no  destruction  is  to  take  place ; 
but  where  guerrillas  or  bushwhackers  molest  the  march,  or  the  inhabitants 
bum  bridges,  disturb  roads,  or  manifest  local  hostility,  devastation  to  be 
enforced. 

Horses,  mules,  wagons,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  may  appropriate  freely  and  without  limit ;  discriminating,  how- 
ever, between  the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  and  industrious, 
usually  neutral  or  friendly. 

Negroes,  able7bodied,  may  be  taken  along  where  they  can  be  made  ser- 
viceable. 

Pioneer  battalions,  composed  of  negroes,  to  repair  roads,  and  double 
them,  is  suggested.  Artillery  and  wagons  to  have  the  main  road.  Pontoon 
trains  to  eadb  wing  of  the  army. 

This  comprehensive  order  was  well  obeyed. 

The  number  of  guns  was  about  sixty-five,  one  gun  to  each  thousand  men, 
and  in  batteries  of  four  guns  each.  Each  gun,  caisson  and  forge  was  drawn 
by  four  teams  of  horses.  There  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  wagons,  six 
mules  each,  and  about  six  hundred  ambulances,  with  two  horses  to  each.    The 
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loads  were  light,  about  twentj-fiye  hundred  pounds  net ;  each  wagon  cariTing, 
in  addition,  the  forage  needed  by  its  own  team. 

Cartridges  enough  were  in  the  wagons  to  make  about  two  hundred  rounds 
per'man,  besides  forty  on  the  person.  The  artillery  were  prepared  with  about 
two  hundred  cartridges  per  gun,  assorted  ammunition. 

The  wagons  were  equally  divided  between  the  four  corps,  covering  near- 
ly five  miles  each  when  on  the  move,  the  infantry  taking  the  sides  of  roads  or 
fields,  except  at  causeways  or  bridges. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  General  Sherman  reached  Atlanta.  That  im- 
portant centre  of  trade,  and  one  of  the  strategic  points  of  the  rebellion  had 
been  undergoing  the  process  of  destruction,  as  far  as  some  of  its  more  impor- 
tant and  useful  workshops,  railroad  and  machine,  were  concerned.  The  mass 
of  dwellings-houses  and  the  court-house  were  not  touched. 

One  of  General  Sherman^s  great  theories,  during  the  war,  had  been 
that  the  Confederacy  was  a  big-shell,  that  after  the  outer  covering  was 
broken,  an  army  of  good  soldiers  could  go  through  it,  in  the  manner 
of  a  knife  through  an  eggy  separating  the  parts  and*  breaking  the  con- 
nections. To  prove  that  his  theories  were  facts  was  the  object  of 
his  expedition.  The  weakness  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  exposed,  and  this  he 
proposed  to  prove  by  going  beyond  the  lines  of  entrenchments  and  fortifica- 
tions, destroying  railroads  and  property,  and  showing  to  the  world  that  the 
South,  inside  the  lines,  had  no  recuperative  power,  that  the  show  and  the 
strength  had  been  expended  on  the  exterior  lines. 

On  the  15th,  the  cavalry  under  Eilkpatrick,  and  the  right  wing,  under 
Howard,  began  the  march,  following  the  railroad  southeast  toward  Jones- 
boro'  and  McDonough,  under  orders  to  make  a  strong  feint  upon  Macon, 
and  then  turn  eastward,  and  rendezvomi  at  Gordon,  on  the  23d.  General 
Slocum  lead  off  the  Twentieth  Corps  to  the  east  by  Decatur,  and  Stone 
Mountain,  toward  Madison.  Th^«  lines  of  movement  diverged  widely,  but 
all  tending  to  conceal  the  ultimate  objective  point,  thus  preventing  any  con- 
centration on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  lines,  on  movement,  were  de- 
signed to  threaten  Macon  and  Augusta,  with  a  final  objective  at  Milledge- 
ville,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  This  city  was  distant  about  one  hundred  miles, 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.  At  fifteen  miles  a  day,  without  much  obstruc- 
tion, it  was  calculated  to  be  in  that  town  in  from  seven  to  eight  days.  The 
Twentieth  Corps  in  its  advance  was  to  tear  up  the  railroad  from  Social 
Circle  to  Madison,  and  to  bum  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Oconee. 

On  the  16th,  General  Sherman  rode  out  of  Atlanta  with  his  staff.  Tents 
were  left  behind,  only  the  flies  were  carried,  and  with  these  they  bivouaced 
nightly,  building  up  with  pine  boughs,  which  afforded  excellent  shelter  as 
well  as  beds. 

On  the  same  morning  that  Sherman  rode  out,  the  Fourteenth  Corps 
started,  head  upon  Milledgeville,  by  the  way  of  lithania,  Covington  and  Shady 
Dale. 
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Never  did  men  •nter  upon  a  march  in  better  spiritSy  in  better  health.  The 
impulse  and  vigor  of  youth,  the  elation  of  victory  already  won,  the  grand  in- 
spiration that  in  their  present  achievements. was  to  be  repaid  the  toil  and  dan< 
ger  of  the  past  year,  the  final  overthrow  of  the  resisting  power.  The  faces  of 
the  men  were  all  aglow,  their  hearts  were  light,  and  the  steady  columns 
swung  out  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Well  does  the  commanding  general  say,  on  leaving  Atlanta,  *  *  «  <<  And 
reaching  the  hill,  just  outside  of  the  old  rebel  works,  we  naturally  paused 
to  look  back  upon  the  scenes  of  our  past  battles.  We  stood  upon  the  very 
ground  whereon  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  July  22d,  and  could  see  the 
copse  of  woods  where  McPherson  f  elL  Behind  us  lay  Atlanta,  smouldering  and 
in  ruins,  the  black  smoke  rising  high  in  air,  and  hanging  like  a  pall  over  the  ru- 
ined city.  Away  off  in  the  distance,  on  the  McDonough  road,  was  the  rear  of 
Howard's  column,  the  gun  barrels  glistening  in  the  sun,  the  white-topped  wag- 
ons stretching  away  to  the  South ;  and  right  away  before  us,  the  Fourteenth 
Corps,  marching  steadily  and  rapidly,  with  a  cheering  look  and  swinging  pace, 
that  made  light  of  the  thousand  miles  that  lay  between  us  and  Bichmond. 
Some  band,  by  accident,  struck  up  the  anthem  of  '^  John  Brown's  Soul  Goes 
Marching  On,"  the  men  caught  up  the  strain,  and  never  before  or  since  have  I 
heard  the  chorus  of  "Glory,  glory,  hallelujah !"  done  with  more  spirit^  or  in 
better  harmony  of  time  and  place. 

"Then  we  turned  our  horses  heads  to  the  east;  Atlanta  was  soon  lost  be- 
hind the  screen  of  trees,  and  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Around  it  clings 
many  a  thought  of  desperate  battle,  of  hope  and  fear,  that  now  seem  like  the 
memory  of  a  dream ;  and  I  have  never  seen  the  place  since.  The  day  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  clear  sunlight,  with  bracing  air,  and  an  unusual  feeling  of 
exhilaration  seemed  to  pervade  all  minds — a  feeling  of  something  to  come, 
vague  and  undefined,  still  full  of  venture  and  intense  interest.  Even  the  com- 
mon soldiers  caught  the  inspiration,  and  many  a  group  called  out  to  me  as  I 
worked  my  way  past  them,  "  Uncle  Billy,  I  guess  Grant  is  waiting  for  us 
at  Bichmond !"  Indeed,  the  general  sentiment  was  that  we  were  marching 
for  Bichmond,  and  that  there  we  should  end  the  war,  but  how  and  when  they 
seemed  to  care  not ;  nor  did  they  measure  the  distance,  or  count  the  cost  in 
life,  or  bother  their  brains  about  the  great  rivers  to  be  crossed,  and  the  food 
required  for  man  and  beast,  that  had  to  be  gathered  by  the  way.  There  was 
a  "  devil  may  care"  feeling  pervading  officers  and  men,  that  made  me  feel  the 
full  load  of  responsibility,  for  success  would  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whereas,  should  we  fail,  this  "  march"  would  be  adjudged  the  wild  adventure 
of  a  crazy  fool.  I  had  no  purpose  to  march  direct  for  Bichmond  by  way  of 
Augusta  and  Charlotte,  but  always  designed  to  reach  the  sea-coast  first  at 
Savannah  or  Port  Boyal,  South  Carolina,  and  even  kept  id  mind  the  alternative 
of  Pensacola." 

From  this  time  forth  the  bright  camp-fires  commenced  to  bum ;  the  fields 
and  river  banks  and  woods  were  lit  up  by  their  broad  glare.    The  swath  made 
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by  the  soldiery  waa  like  the  dear  cut  of  a  scythe  adown  the  wavy  meadow 
lands. 

Out  against  the  blue-lined  sky  were  mountains  and  hUly  peaks.  Bich  and 
fertile  fields  studded  the  Tallies  and  plains,  and  all  through  this  apparently 
prosperous  country  peace  and  contentment  had  reigned.  And  now  it  was 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  and  to  participate  in  all  the  horrors  of  deyasta- 
tion  and  war. 

Bailroads  were  torn  up,  the  ties  being  massed  and  fired,  the  rails  being 
heated,  then  carried  to  the  nearest  trees,  and  twisted  around  the  trunks.  They 
were  also  twisted  as  they  lay.  Tearing  up  a  railroad  became  a  fine  art  with 
Sherman's  men. 

The  white  people  glared  at  the  invaders,  while  the  negroes  could  not  con- 
ceal their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  *^  Tiinkiim*  soldiers."  To  them  the  Union  flags 
were  like  the  Star  of  the  East,  the  presage  of  a  great  event,  the  full  text 
of  which,  just  then,  they  woted  not  of. 

The  blacks  felt  within  themselves  that  the  blue  coats  were  their  friends,  and 
except  for  the  advice  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  burdened 
down  with  surplus  people,  the  marching  army  might  have  almost  doubled  its 
number  with  accessions  from  the  slave  population.  Despite  all  endeavors,  how> 
ever,  to  prevent  them,  many  forced  themselves  into  the  marching  lines,  and  large 
numbers  followed  in  the  train  of  the  army,  dear  to  the  outskirts  of  Savannah. 
The  gray-haired  sire,  the  grandma,  the  son,daught6r  and  picanniny  were  huddled 
in  little  groups,  and  when  evening  came  and  larger  gatherings  were  combined, 
the  plaintive  Southern  mdodies  and  negro  home  and  religious  songs  floated 
on  the  air,  taken  up,  group  after  group,  and  swelling  into  a  loud,  glad  chorus. 

The  foragers  were  ever  on  the  alert  and  pertinadous.  Although  it  was 
intended  that  none  but  the  regular  details  should  forage  for  subsistence,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  common  soldier  from  straggling  out  of  the 
regiments.  The  soUtary  straggler  was  soon  joined  by  another  and  another 
until  a  regular  detachment  was  organized,  guided,  perhaps,  by  a  corporal,  or 
sergeant,  or  some  reckless  fellow  who  constituted  himself,  or  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  leader.  Houses  were  pilfered,  horses,  mules,  cows,  geese,  chickens,  honey, 
sorghum,  ham,  bacon,  potatoes,  flour,  wagons,  and  carriages,  all  paid  the  toll 
of  these  rioters  on  the  country.  "While  grasping  for  the  good  things  of  the 
earth,  to  the  honor  of  the  Union  soldiers  be  it  said,  no  reproach  has  been 
cast  upon  their  names,  such  as  has  accompanied  the  movements  of  other  large 
bodies  of  troops,  in  this  and  other  countries,  of  rapine,  outrage,  and  murder. 
Though  unrestrained,  and  full  of  deviltry,  it  was  a  freedom  and  recklessness 
that  was  curbed  by  a  sense  of  intelligence  that  has  made  the  American  soldier 
appreciable  as  the  best  in  the  world.  Malleable  to  disdpline,  active,  daring  and 
brave,  a  line  of  thoughtfulness  ever  ran  through  his  composition ;  and  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  soldiers  felt  and  understood  the  impress  of  a  campaign 
and  its  results  as  well  the  commanders,  and  entered  just  as  heartily  into  its 
merits. 
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Qeneral  Slocum  had  torn  up  the  raUroad  as  far  a8  Madison,  Geary's  divi- 
sion of  the  Twentieth  Corps  going  on  to  the  Oconee  Biver  to  bum  the  bridges 
across  that  stream.  Thence  the  corps  bent  south,  for  Milledgeville,  by  the 
way  of  Eatonton. 

The  troops  were  now  passing  through  a  rich  country,  never  before  visited 
by  an  army,  and  the  foraging  parties  made  sad  havoc  with  the  plentuous  crops 
of  the  preceding  season.  Turkeys,  chickens,  ducks,  commeal,  and  sweet 
potatoes  came  in  overwhelming  quantities.  The  men  were  fed  with  plenty,  and 
the  stock  grew  fat  and  sleek  on  the  forage  of  the  bams. 

The  men  were  up  at  early  dawn,  and  then,  marching  imtil  noon,  would  go 
into  camp.  This  kept  them  fresh  and  well  in  hand.  By  allowing  the  artillery 
and  wagons  the  mam  road,  they  were  also  in  camp  as  soon  as  the  infantry, 
thus  resting  the  horses  as  well  as  men. 

On  the  23d,  the  right  wing  had  reached  Gordon,  and  the  left  vring  Mil- 
ledgeville. General  Sherman  had  realized  his  first  stage.  His  amiy  was  be- 
tween Macon  and  Augusta,  the  enemy  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  destination,  ut- 
terly unable  to  oppose  him,  no  matter  which  course  he  took,  and  was  evi- 
dently paralyzed. 

Wheeler's  cavalry  had  engaged  Kilpatrick  several  times,  and  General 
Cobb's  militia  and  regular  troops  from  Savannah  and  Macon  had  met  some 
Union  forces,  but  had  been  badly  whipped.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  no 
very  serious  resistance  was  possible  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  fighting 
troops  of  the  Southwestern  army  were  with  Hood;  and  the  scattered  forces, 
other  than  Hood's  army,  could  not  be  concentrated,  or  were  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  any  formidable  array.  Gen.  Beauregard  made  frantic  ap- 
peals for  help ;  the  authorities  at  Bichmond  plead  earnestly  to  arouse  senti- 
ment ;  but  the  strength  and  force  of  the  large  Union  army,  and  its  rapid 
advance  paralyzed  all  resisting  efforts. 

While  referring  to  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  a  Uttle  anecdote  of  adventure,  as 
related  by  Gen.  Sherman  seems  apropos: 

<^  On  the  20th  of  November,  I  was  still  vdth  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  near 
Eatonton  Factory,  waiting  to  hear  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  and  on  the  21st9  we 
camped  near  the  house  of  a  man  named  Yann ;  the  next  day,  about  4  p.  hl, 
General  Davis  had  halted  his  column  on  a  wooded  ridge,  overlooking  an 
extensive  slope  of  cultivated  country,  about  ten  miles  short  of  Milledgeville, 
and  was  deploying  his  troops  for  camp  when  I  got  up.  There  was  a  high,  raw 
vnnd  blowing,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen  so  cold  and  bleak  a  position. 
He  explained  that  he  had  accomplished  his  full  distance  for  the  day,  and 
had  there  an  abundance  of  wood  and  water.  He  explained  further  that  his 
advance  guard  was  a  mile  or  so  ahead ;  sol  rode  on,  asking  him  to  let  his  rear 
division,  as  it  came  up,  move  some  distance  ahead  into  the  depression  or 
valley  beyond.  Biding  on  some  distance  to  the  border  of  a  plantation,  I  turned 
out  of  the  main  road  into  a  cluster  of  vnld  plum  bushes,  that  broke  the  force 
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of  the  cold  November  wind,  dismounted,  and  instnicted  the  staff  to  pick  out 
the  place  for  our  camp. 

^The  afternoon  was  unusually  raw  and  cold.  My  orderly  was  on  hand 
with  his  invariable  saddle-bags,  which  contained  a  change  of  underclothing, 
my  maps,  a  flask  of  whisky,  and  a  bundi  of  cigars.  Taking  a  drink  and 
lighting  a  cigar,  I  walked  to  a  row  of  negro  liuts,  dose  by,  entered  one,  and 
found  a  soldier  or  two  warming  themselves  by  a  wood  fire.  I  took  their 
place  by  the  fire,  intending  to  wait  there  till  our  wagons  bad  got  up,  and 
a  camp  made  for  the  night  I  was  talking  to  the  old  negro  woman,  when  some 
one  came,  and  explained  to  me  that,  if  I  would  come  further  down  the  road,  I 
could  find  a  better  place.  So  I  started  on  foot,  and  found  on  the  main  road  a 
good  double  hewed  log  house,  in  one  room  of  which  Colonel  Poe,  Dr.  Moore,  and 
others  had  started  a  fire.  I  sent  back  orders  to  the  'plum  bushes'  to  bring 
our  horses  and  saddles  up  to  this  house,  and  an  orderly  to  conduct  our  head- 
quarter wagons  to  the  same  place.  In  looking  around  the  room,  I  saw 
a  small  box,  like  a  candle  box,  marked  '  Howell  Cobb,'  and,  on  inquiring  of  a 
negro,  found  that  we  were  at  the  plantation  of  General  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  leading  rebels  of  the  South,  then  a  General  in  the  South- 
em  army,  and  who  had  been  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  Mr. 
Buchanan's  time.  Of  course,  we  confiscated  his  property,  and  found  it  rich  in 
com,  beans,  peanuts  and  sorghum-molasses.  Extensive  fields  were  all  around 
the  house ;  I  sent  word  back  to  Gen.  Davis  to  explain  whose  plantation  it  was, 
and  instructed  him  to  spare  nothing.  That  night  huge  bonfires  consumed  the 
fence-rails,  kept  our  soldiers  warm,  and  the  teamsters  and  men,  as  well  as  the 
slaves,  carried  off  an  immense  quantity  of  com  and  provisions  of  all  sorts. 

In  due  season,  the  headquarter  wagons  came  up,  and  we  got  supper. 
After  supper  I  sat  on  a  chair  astride,  with  my  back  to  a  good  fire,  musing,  and 
became  conscious  that  an  old  negro,  with  a  tallow  candle  in  his  hand,  was  scan 
ning  my  face  closely.  I  inquired,  'What  do  you  want,  old  man  t'  He  answered, 
'  Dey  say  you  is  Massa  Sherman.'  I  answered  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
inquired  what  he  wanted.  He  only  wanted  to  look  at  me,  and  kept  mut- 
tering, 'Dis  nigger  can't  sleep  dis  night.'  I  asked  him  why  he  trembled 
so,  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  were  in  fact '  Tankees,'  for 
on  a  former  occasion  some  rebel  cavalry  had  put  on  light  blue  overcoats,  per- 
sonating Yankee  troops,  and  many  of  the  negroes  were  deceived  thereby, 
himself  among  the  number — ^had  shown  them  sympathy,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence been  unmercifully  beaten  therefor.  This  time  he  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain before  committing  himself ;  so  I  told  him  to  go  out  on  the  porch,  from 
which  he  could  see  the  whole  horizon  Ut  up  by  camp  fires,  and  he  could  then 
judge  whether  he  had  seen  anything  like  it  before.  The  old  man  became  con- 
vinced that  the  '  Yankees '  had  come  at  last,  about  whom  he  had  been  dream- 
ing all  his  life ;  and  some  of  the  staff  officers  gave  him  a  strong  drink  of 
whisky,  which  set  his  tongue  going.  Lieutenant  Snelling,  who  commanded 
my  escort,  was  a  Georgian,  and  recognized  in  this  old  negro  a  favorite  slave  of 
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his  uncle,  who  resided  about  six  miles  off;  but  the  old  slave  did  not  at  fii'st 
recognize  his  young  master  in  our  uniform.  One  of  my  staff  officers  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  his  young  master,  Georga  He  did  not  know,  only 
that  he  bad  gone  off  to  the  war,  and  he  supposed  him  killed,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  His  attention  was  then  drawn  to  Snelling's  face, 
when  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  Gk>d  that  he  found  his  young 
master  alive,  and  along  with  the  Yankees.  Snelling  inquired  all  about  his 
imde  and  the  family ;  asked  my  permission  to  go  and  pay  his  unde  a  visit, 
which  I  granted,  of  course,  and  the  next  morning  he  described  to  me  his 
visit.  The  unde  was  not  cordial,  by  any  means,  to  find  his  nephew  in  the 
ranks  of  the  host  that  was  desolating  the  land,  and  Snelling  came  back,  having 
exchanged  his  tired  horse  for  a  fresher  one  out  of  his  unde's  stables,  explain- 
ing that  surely  some  of  the  *  bummers'  would  have  got  the  horse  if  he  had  not. 

^'The  next  morning,  November  23,  we  rode  into  Milledgeville,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  whither  the  Twentieth  Corps  had  preceded  us ;  and  during 
that  day  the  left  wing  was  all  united  in  and  around  Milledgeville. 

<^The  right  wing  was  at  and  near  Gordon,  and  the  first  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney was  complete." 

On  the  approach  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  toward  Milledgeville,  Governor 
Brown,  the  State  officers  and  Legislature,  had  fled  predpitatdy,  flying  by 
rail,  carriages,  and  on  foot.  The  exhortations  of  the  Governor  for  help  had 
not  been  responded  to  by  the  people.  Criminals  were  released  from  the  pris- 
ons and  penitentaries,  on  condition  of  enrolling,  and  boys  were  banded  into 
companies.     But  all  in  vain. 

The  papers  of  the  South  teemed  with  news  of  Sherman  and  his  demoralized 
band.  They  were  described  as  marauders,  and  villains  of  the  worst  charac- 
ter. No  terms  of  objurgation  were  too  severe  in  description.  In  reading 
them,  the  people  of  the  South,  away  from  the  scene  of  operations,  were 
assured  that  the  Union  columns  were  broken  up,  divided,  and  were  fleeing  for 
their  lives  and  safety  to  the  sea  I  No  mercy  was  to  be  shown  to  the  invaders. 
In  truth,  to  have  believed  the  Southern  press,  the  Yankees  were  irretrievably 
ruined  and  lost. 

Beauregard,  from  Mississippi,  sent  the  following  appeal : 

CoBiNTH,  Mississippi,  November  18,  1864 
To  THE  People  of  Gbobou  : 

Arise  for  the  defense  of  your  native  soil!  Bally  around  your  patriotic 
Gbvemor  and  gallant  soldiers!  Obstruct  and  destroy  all  the  roads  in  Sher- 
man's front,  flimk  and  rear,  and  his  army  will  soon  starve  in  your  midst.  Be 
confident.  Be  resolute.  Trust  in  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  success  will 
soon  crown  your  efforts.  I  hasten  to  join  you  in  the  defense  of  your  homes  and 
firesides. 

G.  T.  BEATJBEGARD. 

B.  H.  HOI,  Senator,  says : 

<<Every  dtizen  with  his  gun,  and  every  negro  with  his  spade  and  axe, 
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can  do  the  work  of  a  soldier.  You  can  destxoy  the  enemy  by  retarding  his 
march. 

"  Georgians  be  firm !    Act  promptly  and  fear  not !" 

The  soldiers  of  the  Union  army  evidently  had  no  fear  of  the  mighty 
uprisings  of  the  people,  which  were  thus  appealed  for,  continuing  their  forag- 
ing ezpeditionfl,  and  growing  fat  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  land. 

While  lying  at  the  capitol,  at  Milledgeville,  a  large  number  of  the  Union 
officers,  mischievously,  took  posseaaioii  of  the  capitol  building,  and  then,  in  a 
spirit  of  frolic,  organized  themselves  into  a  Legislature.  A  resolution  to 
repeal  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  moved,  thoroughly  debated,  with  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  the  matter,  and  by  quite  a  nujonty  the 
ordinance  was  repealed,  and  (Georgia  resolved  back  into  the  Union  I 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  were  ordered  destroyed,  though  General 
Slocum  was  ordered  to  spare  many  of  the  mills. 

Orders  for  the  second  stage  of  the  march  sent  the  two  veings  on  parallel 
lines  toward  Millen,  Eilpatrick  to  destroy  the  raihroad  between  !Mjlledgeville 
and  Augusta,  and  by  quick  movement  to  reach  Millen,  to  rescue  the  Union 
prisoners  at  the  prison  at  that  place. 

The  right  wing  pursued  the  railroad  toward  Savannah,  tearing  up  the 
tracL  At  the  Oconee  Biver,  Harry  Wayne's  troops  endeavored  to  stem  the 
Union  advance,  but  were  quickly  overboma  The  rebel  forces  evidently  did 
not  like  the  repeating  rifles  of  our  men,  for  from  the  date  of  Smith's  defeat 
at  Macon,  by  Walcott's  brigade  alone,  they  made  no  determined  stand. 

The  left  vnng  was  to  move  by  Sandersville,  Davisboro^  and  Louisville. 

Wheeler's  rebel  cavalry  was  on  the  alert,  and  General  Hardee  was  endea- 
voring to  arouse  sentiment  and  action  against  the  pestilential  Yankees. 

On  the  24th,  the  Twentieth  Corps,  accompanied  by  Sherman  and  Slocum, 
moved  on  Sandersville.  The  26th  saw  both  the  Twentieth  and  Fourteenth 
Corps  before  the  town*  A  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry  made  resistance,  but  were 
driven  in  by  the  Union  skirmishers.  As  they  retreated,  they  burnt  fodder 
and  material.  Sherman,  thereupon,  stated  to  the  people  that  he  would  direct 
a  general  devastation  if  the  enemy  did  not  stop  the  destruction  of  food  and 
fodder.    It  stopped. 

Both  wings  were  abreast  at  Sandersville,  the  left  still  pursuing  the  rail- 
road, and  tearing  it  up  as  it  marched.  The  Fifteenth  Corps  had  been 
engaged  in  this  work  principally ;  from  Tenille,  the  Seventeenth  Corps  took 
up  the  work. 

Eilpatrick,  in  the  meantime,  was  fighting  with  Wheeler,  and  whether  on 
the  offense  or  defense,  was  victorious.  He  had  also  discovered,  while  riding 
and  fighting,  that  Millen  had  been  evacuated,  and  our  prisoners  removed  from 
that  place.  He  kept  Wheeler  busily  employed,  and  gave  great  relief  to  the 
infantry  columns. 

On  the  26th,  the  left  wing  bent  eastward  from  Sandersville,  toward  the 
(Georgia  Central  Bailroad,  and  the  right  wing  moved  from  Gordon  on  the  line 
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of  the  railroad.  Immense  damage  was  done  to  the  raikoads,  mills,  cotton 
mills,  and  gins. 

From  the  general  eastward  direction  of  the  troops,  the  enemy  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  objective  point  was  Augusta. 

On  the  dd  day  of  December,  Sherman  entered  Millen  with  the  {Seven- 
teenth Corps,  the  Fifteenth  being  opposite  Scarboro',  Slocum,  with  the 
Twentieth,  four  miles  north  of  Millen,  and  the  Fourteenth  at  Lumpkins'  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Augusta  road,  the  cavalry  also  being  near  at  hand.  The  whole 
army  was  in  good  condition  and  position,  and  the  second  stage  had  been  ac- 
complished without  any  very  serious  difficulties. 

From  Millen,  southwardly,  and  toward  Savannah,  the  country  was  barren, 
sandy,  and  nearing  the  sea-coast  became  quite  marshy.  As  the  army,  how- 
ever, had  subsisted  mainly  upon  the  country  during  its  march  upon  Millen, 
when  it  left  that  point,  its  wagons  were  full  of  provender.  Two-thirds  of  the 
way  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  remainder  seemed  but  a  steady  march. 

Qen.  Bragg  and  Wade  Hampton  were  at  Augusta  organizing  Confederate 
forces,  while  Hardee  was  in  front  with  a  division  of  veterans  and  irregulars. 
In  this  force,  there  were  probably  ten  thousand  men.  But  they  offered  no 
effective  resistance  at  any  point. 

The  fine  depot  at  Millen  was  destroyed ;  and  then  commenced  the  third 
and  last  stage  of  the  grand  march  to  the  ocean  front. 

The  general  movement  required  the  convergence  of  the  wings  upon 
Savannah,  and  the  march  was  consequently  directed  upon  nearly  parallel  lines, 
the  left  wing.  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corps,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Corps,  of  the  right  wing,  moving  on  parallel  roads,  while  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps  deflected  to  the  right,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ogeechee, 
to  cross  at  Eden  Station.  Qeneral  Wheeler's  cavalry  followed  the  troops 
on  the  east  bank,  but  their  rear  was  protected  by  Eilpatrick  and  an  infantry 
division. 

On  the  5th  December,  Sherman  had  reached  Ogeechee  Church,  fifty  miles 
from  Savannah.  Bice  fields  began  to  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the 
men  commenced  to  forage  on  rice  for  a  food,  and  fodder  for  horses  and 
mules. 

The  weather  was  propitious,  the  roads  in  good  condition.  As  the  army 
neared  Savannah,  the  ground  became  more  marshy,  and  the  roads  were 
obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  especially  where  the  roads  crossed  swampy  places, 
and  over  the  lowlands  which  were  sometimes  flooded  for  the  rice  culture. 

When  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city,  the  army  met  with  defenses  of 
earthworks  and  fortifications,  but  these  were  turned,  and  by  the  10th  of 
December,  the  enemy  was  driven  within  the  lines  at  Savannah. 

As  the  Union  troops  approached  the  city,  among  other  obstructions  found 
barring  their  pathway  were  some  miserable  devices,  torpedoes  among  the 
numb^.    General  Sherman  relates  his  experience  as  follows : 

^^  On  the  8th,  as  I  rode  along,  I  found  the  colimm  turned  out  of  the  • 
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main  road,  marching  through  the  fields.  Close  by,  in  the  cover  of  a  fence, 
was  a  group  of  men,  standing  around  a  handsome  young  officer,  whose  foot 
had  been  to  blown  to  pieces  by  a  torpedo  planted  in  the  road.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  a  surgeon  to  amputate  his  leg,  and  told  me  that  he  was  riding  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  brigade  staff  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  when  a  torpedo 
trodden  on  by  his  horse  had  exploded,  killing  the  horse,  and  literally  blowing 
off  all  the  flesh  from  one  of  his  legs.  I  saw  the  terrible  wound,  and 
made  full  inquiry  into  the  facts.  There  had  been  no  resistance  at  that 
point,  nothing  to  give  warning  of  danger,  and  the  rebels  had  planted 
eight  inch  shells  in  the  road,  with  friction  matches  to  exjdode  them 
by  being  trodden  on.  This  was  not  war,  but  murder,  and  it 
made  me  very  angry.  I  immediately  ordered  a  lot  of  rebel  prisoners 
to  be  brought  from  the  provost  guard,  armed  with  picks  and  spades,  and  made 
them  march  in  close  order,  along  the  road,  so  as  to  explode  their  own  torpe- 
does, or  to  discover,  and  dig  them  up.  They  begged  hard,  but  I  reiterated 
the  order,  and  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  their  stepping  so  gingerly  along 
the  road,  where  it  was  supposed  sunken  torpedoes  might  explode  at  each  step, 
but  they  found  no  other  torpedoes  till  near  Fort  McAllister."    ♦      ♦      ♦      » 

As  the  troops  approached  the  city,  and  the  investment  commenced,  the 
right  and  left  wings  closed  in  their  lines,  the  Twentieth  Corps  on  the  left  and 
resting  on  the  Savannah  Biver,  the  Fourteenth  Corps  next  on  the  right,  the 
Seventeenth  Corps  next,  and  the  Fifteenth  on  the  extreme  right.  General 
Slocum  held  the  bridge  of  the  Charleston  railroad  and  the  river  itself,  and 
Gteneral  Howard  controlled  the  Gxdf  railroad  and  the  Ogeechee  down  toward 
Fort  McAllister. 

The  dty  was  thus  well  invested  from  the  Union  army  line  of  approach. 

Gteneral  Slocum  thus  held  command  of  the  river,  at  a  point  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  dty,  and  commanding  the  channel.  One  of  his  foraging  parties 
captured  a  steamer,  containing  a  bearer  of  dispatdies  from  General  Hardee. 
The  boat  was  burned.  Slocum's  troops  also  seized  two  river  islands,  Hutchin- 
son and  Argyle.  Gteary's  troops  had  also  established  a  sunken  battery,  com> 
manding  the  river,  above  and  bdow  Hutchinson  Island,  and  ranging  over  the 
island  to  the  Carolina  shore. 

In  the  meantime  General  Sherman  had  sent  a  canoe  down  past  Fort 
McAllister  to  communicate  with  the  Union  fleet  outside,  while  Kilpatrick^s 
cavalry  had  been  moved  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Ogeechee  Biver  witti  orders 
to  open  communication  also,  if  possible.     Slocum  was  to  press  the  siege. 

It  became  evident  by  reconnoissances  that  the  enemy  were  well  fortified ; 
and  with  the  opening  of  the  sluices  which  irrigated  the  rice  fidds,  the 
advance  of  our  assaulting  columns  might  be  wholly  stopped.  By  throwing  a 
strong  column  over  the  Savannah  river,  on  to  the  Carolina  bank,  and  dosing 
the  road  to  Charleston,  every  line  of  departure  could  be  prevented.  The  dty 
must  be  taken  by  storm  or  forced  to  surrender  by  starvation. 

Fort  McAllister  offered  an  obstruction  to  the  regular  communication 
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of  the  army  with  the  fleet,  and  though  Sherman  had  large  quantities  of  sup- 
2)hes,  and  the  whole  open  country  to  his  rear,  he  deemed  it  of  essential  import- 
ance that  the  fleet  should  be  in  open  communication. 

Fort  McAllister  was  a  redoubt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ogeechee  Biyer, 
mounted  with  heavy  guns.  Kilpatrick  had  been  ordered  to  reconnoitre  it,  and 
the  inlets  in  that  vicinity,  and  if  practicable  attack  and  take  the  fort,  but  he 
found  it  too  strong  for  his  force  of  cavaky.  Its  strongest  front  was  on  the 
sea.  Finally,  Qeneral  Hazen,  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  was  entrusted  with 
its  reduction.  Marshalling  his  division  in  the  woods,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
12th  December,  Hazen's  men  marched  out  to  the  assault  as  though  on  parade. 
The  fort  opened  fire  on  the  advancing  troops.  Despite  the  storm  of 
shot  and  shell,  and  while  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  western  horizon,  the 
Union  boys  broke  through  the  abattis,  mounted  over  the  parapets,  and  entered 
the  works  with  ringmg  cheers. 

The  assault  had  been  made  in  three  parties  in  line,  below,  above,  and 
directly  in  rear.  Just  as  the  fort  was  taken,  a  gun  boat  which  had  been  seen 
approaching,  heralded  the  near  proximity  of  the  fleet.  General  Sherman,  in 
person,  boarded  one  of  the  gunboats,  and  it  was  felt  that  communication 
with  the  outer  world  was  again  complete. 

In  the  meantime  the  investment  continued.  General  Sherman  had  com- 
municated with  General  Foster  and  Admiral  Dahlgren  to  arrange  for  co-opera- 
tive movements.  Siege  guns  were  to  be  brought  in,  and  arrangments 
made  to  bombard  and  also  to  attack.  The  Charleston  road  was  the  only  line 
of  escape. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  good  and  the  roads  passable.  The  only  fear 
of  evil  lay  in  the  winter  rains.  Men  were  employed  constantly  in  preparing 
a  wharf  and  depot  at  King's  Bridge,  and  the  roads  were  rendered  secure  by 
corduroying  them,  and  the  Ogeechee  canal  was  cleaned  up  and  cleared  out  for 
use.  Slocum's  line  extended  from  the  Savannah  to  the  canal ;  Howard's  from 
the  canal  down  the  Uttle  Ogeechee.  The  enemy  occupied  the  city  and  many 
exterior  works,  and  though  numbering  only  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  when, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  Sherman  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city  and 
fortifications,  Hardee  reminded  him  that  the  investment  was  not  complete, 
that  his  guns  were  four  miles  from  Savannah,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
justification  for  surrender  while  he  had  an  open  roadway  to  Charleston. 

The  problem  of  reduction  was  not  the  only  one  that  engrossed  Sher- 
man's attention.  Movements  to  assist  Grant  must  be  taken  into  contempla- 
tion, and  vessels  sufficient  to  transport  his  large  army  was  a  contingency 
requiring  great  deliberation. 

While  waiting  for  the  siege  guns  and  the  opening  of  the  Ogeechee,  the 
left  flank  was  in  movement.  General  Slocum  being  urgent  to  throw  some  of 
his  troops  over  to  the  South  Carolina  shore  to  close  Hardee's  only  avenue 
of  escape.    Several  minor  movements  were  made  to  develope  the  country,  but 
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in  consequence  of  the  want  of  transportation  by  boats,  no  effective  means 
could  be  used.  Wheeler's  division  appeared  opposite  the  Union  force,  and  as 
rebel  iron-dads  were  within  easy  call,  destroying  the  prospect  of  pontoons, 
the  movement  was  abandoned,  temporarily. 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  assault,  both  Slocum  and  Howard  feel- 
ing confident  that  they  could  carry  weak  points  in  front  of  their  lines. 
Sherman,  meanwhile,  was  in  conference  with  General  Foster  to  use  his  troops 
at  Port  Boyal  to  close  the  main  causeway. 

On  the  19th,  a  part  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  again  obtained  a  foothold 
on  the  South  Carolina  shore,  and  advanced  a  considerable  distance,  despite 
many  obstacles.  The  enemy  observed  the  direction  of  the  Union  troops,  and 
threw  a  superior  force  in  his  front,  sheltered  by  a  canaL  A  gun  boat  also 
assisted  the  rebel  divisions.  By  evening,  the  Union  pickets  were  within  eye- 
sight of  the  main  road  and  the  pontoon  bridge  from  Savamiah  city. 

Darkness  coming  on,  the  deep  ditches  and  canal  prevented  further  pro- 
gress on  the  part  of  the  Union  troops.  Hardee  evidently  perceived  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  his  situation,  for  in  the  afternoon  he  started  his  wagon  trains 
on  the  Charleston  road,  and,  during  the  night,  a  windy  and  moonless  one,  he 
withdrew  his  entire  force  across  the  river,  marching  rapidly  away  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  Had  he  remained  another  day  or  two,  the  Charleston  road 
would  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Union  troops.  His  final  haste  was  his 
salvation. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  the  21st,  the  unusual  quiet  of  the  usual  in- 
mates of  the  fortifications  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Union  skirmishers, 
and  the  front  of  Oeary's  line  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  rapidly  advanced, 
and  marched  directiy  for  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  skirmishers  from  the  whole 
front  soon  following. 

Hardee  had  left  in  such  haste  that  he  left  his  guns  unspiked,  three  steam- 
boats, his  railroad  rolling  stock,  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton  belong- 
ing to  the  Confederate  government,  and  large  quantities  of  other  property. 

Generals  Slocum  and  Howard  established  their  headquarters  in  the  dty. 
General  Sherman  arrived  on  the  22d,  and  took  possession  of  a  private  house, 
at  the  request  of  the  owner.  Upon  the  General's  entrance  into  the  dty  one 
of  the  ubiquitious  Tankee  tribe,  a  native  of  Vermont,  with  a  game  leg,  and 
who  was  proprietor  of  the  Pulaski  House,  offered  to  board  him  and  his  staff. 
The  General  was  not  boarding  out  just  at  that  time. 

Though  Hardee  had  escaped,  the  grand  march  had  been  a  maguificent 
success.  Savannah  was  in  possession  of  the  Union  troops,  the  sea  had  been 
reached,  and  from  the  sea  back  for  three  hundred  nules,  a  wide  swath  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin  had  been  effected  by  the  great  Union  army. 

The  battle  of  NashviUe  had  been  fought  by  part  of  this  same  army. 
Hood  was  demoralized.    The  dosing  days  of  the  rebellion  were  at  hand. 

With  the  captuio  of  Savannah  terminated  the  "  March  to  the  Sea.'' 
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In  the  succeeding  month,  another  heavy  march  through  the  Carolinas 
ensued,  comprising  the  battles  of  Averysboro'  and  Bentoniville,  and  ending  in 
the  final  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the  middle  of  April. 


■M»  m  ♦><■ 


HE    f  UAKERESS 


ALL'S    »LUFF. 


r^-ci)>i 


UTH  ANN,  there's  a  letter  for  thee." 

Abner  Carter,  of  Pine  Glen,  Centre  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  conscientious  Quaker,  and  man  of  sub- 
stance, retm*ning  from  the  village  post-office,  through 
the  variegated  landscape  of  October,  1861,  made  the 
above  simple  remark  as  he  laid  before  his  wife  a  mis- 
sive bearing  the  official  stamp  of  '^  St.  Paul  Minne- 
sota." 

"La!  so  there  is.  Now,  I  just  wonder  who  that  can 
be  from ;"  and  she  turned  the  letter  over  on  her  out- 
spread palm,  tried  to  peer  in  at  the  comer  of  the 
envelope,  and  scrutinized  it  after  the  manner  of  women 
under  such  circumstances. 

"  If  thee  would  read  what  is  written  within  thee 
)bably  find  out."  And  there  was  just  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm  in 
enly  modulated  voice. 

3  is  right,  Abner,  and  I  will  read  it  as  soon  as  we  have  supper/' 
ine  Quaker  ignores  the  idea  of  hurry,  and  eschews  everything  that 
excitement. 

%  Carter,  the  daughter  and  light  of  this  quiet  home,  was  a  very 
of  nineteen,  amiable  in  all  her  ways  ;  the  gentle  and  obedient  child 
but  not  overstrict  parents  ;  but  she  was  a  young  lady  who  could 
itiously  recommended  as  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Simon  Pure  article  of 
She  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required  by  "Friends'  Dis- 
cipline" in  many  httle  ways,  which,  while  her  father  and  mother  deprecated 
them,  it  was  strongly  suspected  they  winked  at  if  they  did  not  really  enjoy  the 
same. 

Sophia  wanted  to  read  the  letter.  Supper  was  eaten,  the  table  cleared 
away,  and  the  old  folks  were  sitting  down  to  the  usual  somnolescent  occupa- 
tions of  the  evening,  when  the  girl,  feeling  that  further  forbearance  was  not 
to  be  borne,  bursted  out : 
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'^  Good  gradouB,  mother,  is  thee  never  going  to  read  cousin  Bod's  let- 
ter!" 

'^  Tes,  oh,  yes,  child ;  Til  read  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dark  enough  to  light  the 
lamp/' 

Sophia  made  a  pretty  mouth  and  muttered  something  that  sounded  like 
"Oh,  botheration !  '^  and  snatching  the  letter  from  the  mantle,  she  put  it  in  her 
mother  s  lap,  who  under  this  energetic  demonstration,  and  after  hunting  ten 
minutes  for  the  scissors,  finally  opened  it  and  proceeded  with  great  leisure  to 
possess  herself  of  the  contents.  Sophia  couldn^t  wait,  but  leaning  over  her 
mother's  shoulder,  took  in  the  letter  at  one  comprehensive  glance.  Then  she 
jumped  up  and  down,  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands,  shouting : 

"Oh  I  he's  gone  for  a  soldier  I  he's  gone  for  a  soldier,  soldier,  soldier, 
^away  down  South  in  Dixie,'"  singing  the  last  clause  so  as  to  call  forth  a 
rebuke  from  her  father,  who  looked  up  from  his  paper. 

"  Sophia,  thy  levity  is  unseemly.  Who  is  it  that  has  gone  for  a  man  of 
war?" 

"  Nobody  has  gone  for  a  man-of-war.  It's  cousin  Bod,  and  he's  gone  to 
the  wars  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Minnesota  Infantry,  and  they  are  at 
Poolesville,  Maryland ;  so  Aunt  Sarah,  who  writes  the  letter,  says.  How  far 
is  it  from  here  to  Poolesville,  papa  ?    Won't  you  take  me  there  ?  " 

All  this  in  6ne  breath,  without  the  slightest  pause,  produced  a  mild  ripple 
of  astonishment  on  the  old  man's  face,  as  he  answered : 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  thee  should  want  to  go  to  Poolesville  as 
much  as  I  am  to  know  why  Bodman  Qriffith  should  want  to  join  the  men  of 
wrath  who  go  to  shed  each  other's  blood." 

«  Why,  papa,  poor  Bod  is  not  a  man  of  wrath,  and  I  don't  beheve  he'd 
shed  the  blood  of  a  chicken  unless  he  was  most  awful  hungry,  and  I  want  to 
see  him^  and  I  know  you  want  to  see  him,  and  so  does  mother.  Take  us  all 
to  Poolesville,  won't  you,  that's  a  good  papat"  And  she  put  her  plump,  soft 
arms  about  her  father's  neck  and  rubbed  her  cheeks  against  his  in  that  cares- 
sing way  which  fathers  from  time  immemorial  have  found  it  so  hard  to  resist. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Sophia  would  have  her  way,  as 
she  always  had  had  it  from  her  earliest  history.  The  connection  between  the 
families  of  Carter  and  Griffith  was  that  of  relation  by  marriage  and  neighbors 
by  residence,  who  had  been  separated  two  years  before,  when  James  Griffith^ 
with  Buth,  his  wife,  the  parents  of  Bodman  Griffith,  moved  to  Minnesota, 
and  settled  in  St.  Paul.  Bodman  and  Sophia  had  been  schoolmates,  play- 
mates and  lovers  since  the  time  when  their  memories  ran  not  to  the  contrary, 
and  during  their  two  years  of  separation  their  constant  correspondence  had 
brought  their  early  love  into  a  form  that  looked  to  a  matrimonial  future  at 
the  earliest  practicable  season. 

While  this  little  episode  was  passing  in  the  peaceful  Pennsylvania  home,  a 
far  different  scene  displayed  itself  on  the  fair  landscape  of  the  Upper  Potomac 
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Three  months  had  passed  away  since  the  disheartening  defeat  at  Bull  Eun, 
and  now  the  country  was  looking  for  another  movement,  and  that  movement 
was  destined  to  be  made  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

Ball's  Bluff  is  an  elevation  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  a  short  distance  east  of  Leesburg, 
Virginia,  and  opposite  to  Poolesville,  Maryland.  Out  on  the  river,  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  bluff,  is  Harrison's  Island,  containing  about  four  hundred  acres. 
For  many  months  the  two  hostile  armies  had  been  holding  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  river  in  dignified  idleness.  The  Union  line  stretched  from  Poolesville 
up  to  Harper's  Perry,  while  the  Confederate  line  reached  from  near  Drainsville 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  Confederates  were  supposed  to  threaten  a 
circuitous  raid  on  Washington,  while  the  Union  forces  looked  threateningly 
over  into  the  Virginia  Valley ;  but  for  many  months  nothing  had  come 
of  the  bristling  demonstration  except  one  or  two  dead  pickets  on  each  side. 

This  was  the  state  of  afibdrs  on  the  19th  of  October,  1862.  General 
McClellan  sent  General  McCall  with  his  brigade  to  make  a  reconnoissance 
towards  Leesburg  and  Drainsville.  A  considerable  detour  over  the  country 
was  made,  but  no  Confederate  force  was  to  be  found,  and  the  next  day  McCall 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Poolesville.  The  news  spread  rapidly  among  the  Union 
forces  that  the  Confederates  had  "  skedaddled,"  and  great  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested for  a  general  movement  into  "Dixie." 

Their  wishes  were  to  be  realized  sooner  than  they  anticipated. 

On  the  night  of  October  12th  another  order  came  from  McClellan  direct- 
ing in  effect  that  General  Stone  should  occupy  Leesburg  and  co-operate  with 
McCall  to  dislodge  the  Confederates  from  between  that  town  and  Drainsville, 
and  from  their  small  posts  all  across  the  country.  On  the  21st,  General  Stone 
sent  a  portion  of  his  command  to  Harrison's  Island,  and,  after  some  unimportant 
maneuvering,  at  1  o'clock  Colonel  Devins,  with  five  companies  of  the  15th 
Massachusetts,  and  Colonel  Lee,  with  three  companies  of  the  20th  Massa- 
chusetts, crossed  from  Harrison  Island  to  the  Virginia  shore.  At  the  same  time 
Colonel  Gorman  ^ad  hurried  companies  C  and  D,  of  the  1st  Minnesota, 
across  the  river  and  out  on  the  Leesburg  road.  With  company  D  was  Lieu- 
tenant Griffith.  The  command  moved  on  under  the  starlight  up  through 
the  little  ravine  from  the  ferry  over  the  rise  of  the  hill,  and  under  the  shadowy 
Autumn  foliage  put  into  the  open  country  towards  Leesburg;  but  there 
appeared  no  signs  of  the  Confederates.  The  command  halted,  looked  about 
and  was  concentrated  with  other  bodies  that  came  up,  and  all  lay  on  their 
arms.  Just  after  noon  the  Confederate  line  was  advanced,  and  the  firing  on 
both  sides  grew  rapid  and  effective. 

With  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It 
is  more  particularly  with  the  fortunes  of  Lieutenant  Griffith,  as  connected  with 
the  day  we  have  to  do.  The  two  Minnesota  companies  ably  did  their  part  in 
the  action,  which  has  gone  into  history  as  made  up  entirely  of  accidents,  mis- 
takes, miscomprehensions  and  disasters. 
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During  the  heavy  fighting  which  took  place  from  2  to  4  o^clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Griffith,  with  his  company,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  shelter  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  and  while  the  movement  was  being  executed  he  was  struck 
down,  and  in  the  hasty  movement,  he  was  left  behind  and  was  scarcely  missed 
until  it  was  too  late  for  his  comrades  to  think  of  recovering  him,  dead  or  alive. 
On  the  evening  of  the  20th  a  carriage  from  Frederick  City,  Md.,  drove  up  to 
General  Stone^s  headquarters  at  Poolesville.  It  was  occupied  by  two  ladies, 
a  gentleman  and  the  driver.     The  gentleman  inquired  of  the  orderly : 

"  Can  thee  tell  me  where  I  will  find  Bodman  Griffith,  who  is  known  among 
the  men  of  war  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  Ist  Minnesota  Infantry  soldiers  1" 

^*'  Well,  no,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  I  know  Griff,  old  man;  but  I  heard  some- 
body say  the  Ist  ACnnesota  was  down  about  the  river  bank." 

Further  inquiry  showed  that  Lieutenant  Griffith's  company  would  be 
found  at  the  Potomac,  and  thither  the  party  drove,  and  five  minutes  after 
reaching  there  found  that  the  officer  they  sought  was  on  Harrison's  Island ; 
that  an  action  was  impending,  and  that  there  was  no  chance,  at  least,  for  that 
day,  of  meeting  him. 

The  next  morning  the  promise  of  meeting  Lieutenant  Griffith  did  not 
look  brighter ;  in  fact  the  chances  seemed  to  be  growing  hourly  more  remote, 
for  with  breakfast  came  the  news  that  Griffith  with  his  company  had  gene  to 
the  Virginia  shore,  and  that  a  fight  was  imminent 

From  across  the  river  came  the  sharp,  angry  crack  of  a  dozen  rifles  and 
the  sullen  boom  of  cannon. 

^'Good  gracious,  father,  what  was  that?"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  with  eyes  and 
voice  full  of  apprehension. 

"  That,  I  judge,"  and  Abner  spoke  deliberately,  "is  war." 

"  Yes,  and  I  just  know  Bod  will  have  no  more  sense  than  to  go  right 
out  in  fronts  or  else  dimb  up  on  a  fort  or  something  and  get  shot,  or  his  legs 
torn  off,  or  something.  I  do  wish  he  could  have  found  sense  enough  to  stay  at 
home.  "What  an  awful  noise  they  do  make !"  and  as  the  strife  grew  deeper 
the  little  party  lost  a  portion  of  their  immediate  interest  in  the  individual  in 
endeavoring  to  gather  from  the  various  conjectures  some  idea  of  the  general 
result. 

It  came  all  too  soon  and  too  sad. 

First  the  repulse  of  Colonels  Devens  and  Gorman,  then  the  death  of  CoL 
Baker,  and  then  the  news  that  the  Union  men  who  had  escaped  the  fearful 
slaughter  on  the  field  were  flying  in  all  directions  only  to  be  shot  down  as 
they  ran,  or  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Potomac  to  be  murdered  in  cold 
blood  as  they  sought  to  swim  and  wade  across. 

In  the  early  dusk  one  of  the  first  of  the  survivors  of  the  dismal  day  was 
helped  out  of  the  water  and  brought  upon  the  shore  near  the  small  tent 
which  afforded  the  Carters  a  temporary  shelter.  His  story  was  a  short  and 
sad  one.    He  belonged  to  Company  D,  1st  Minnesota. 
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"I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "we  got  knocked  outen  time  so  quick  that  I  don't 
know  much  about  the  fight,  and  IVe  been  busy  ever  ainoe  gettin'  away  myself 
and  a-helpin'  Captain  Griffith " 

"Captain  who  ?"  almost  screamed  Sophie. 

"  Captain  Griffith,  ma'am.  He  was  Lieutenant,  but  the  Captain  was 
knocked  out  at  the  first  fire,  and  now  he's  Captain  Griffith,  if  some  bloody 
Johnny  Eeb  hasn't  bored  his  head  with  a  lean  auger  again!" 

"Was  he  shot!" 

"  Well,  I  should  say  he  was,  'relse  what  would  I  want  a-totin'  him  more'n 
half  a  mile  afore  I  could  get  a  place  to  hide  him  !" 

"Oh!  you  dear,  brave  creature,"  cried  the  impulsive  Sophie,  giving  the 
smoke-begnmmed  young  soldier  a  hug  and  a  kiss  that  left  a  white  spot  on 
his  cheek  like  a  blister.  "  Where  in  the  world  did  you  leave  him  !  Tell  me 
quick,  for  I  must  go  to  him  right  away !  Can't  you  take  me  to  where  he  is  ! 
I  know  you  will  do  it  if  you  can." 

"Well,  I  might;  but  you  see  Captain  Griffith  is  hid  among  the  bushes 
right  back  of  the  Island,  and  you  might  just  as  well  put  your  glory  robes  on 
at  once  as  undertake  to  go  there.  Tm  agoing  to  try  to  get  back  after  him  to- 
night and  take  him  something  to  eat  anyhow  if  I  can't  get  him  away." 

The  name  of  this  soldier  of  Company  D,  which  afterwards  became  as 
well  known  as  that  of  the  captain  of  Minnesota's  First  Independent  battery, 
was  Mitchell,  and  he  had  noticed  the  fall  of  his  officer,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
the  afternoon's  fight  succeeded  in  carrying  him  to  shelter,  and  finally  down 
under  the  river  bank  a  short  distance  from  the  most  dangerous  line  of  fire,  and 
had  left  him  there  while  he  went  himself  for  food  and  assistance.  Sophie  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  Mitchell  was  her  only  hope,  and  she  determined  not 
to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  her  mother  and  the 
angry  remonstrances  of  her  father  only  declared  she  would  go  with  him  and 
three  others  of  the  company  to  Harrison's  Island  to  try  and  get  Griffith  off. 

Under  some  overhanging  bushes  along  the  canal,  a  day  or  two  before, 
Bifitchell  had  noticed  a  small  flat.  This  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find,  and, 
with  his  comrades,  carried  it  down  to  the  river,  where  Sophie,  armed  with  pro- 
visions enough  for  half  a  dozen,  awaited  them,  while  her  father  and  mother 
scolded  and  remonstrated  by  turns.  Go  she  would,  and  did.  She  rode  in  the 
Httle  flat  while  the  men  walked  alongside  and  pushed  it.  Her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  turning  Sophie  back,  remarked: 

"  As  thee  is  determined  to  make  a  fool  of  thyself,  it  is  not  fitting  that 
thee  should  be  alone,  therefore,  I  will  go  with  thee,"  and  he  waded  over  with 
the  party  pushing  on  the  stem  of  the  boat.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the 
island  was  reached,  and  still  a  few  stray  shots  were  being  fired  by  the  Con- 
federates on  the  bluff  whenever  they  thought  they  saw  something  in  the 
water.  Our  Httle  party  waited  and  waited  for  a  cessation,  which  did  not  come 
untU  near  2  o'clock,  when  the  moon  went  down,  the  stars  w^ere  obscured  by 
rising  clouds  and  darkness,  and  silence  settled  down  over  the  scene. 
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The  plan  was  hastily  arranged.  Mitchell  and  his  friends  were  to  take  the 
boat  between  them,  two  on  aside,  and  if  one  was  shot  the  others  were  to  try 
to  get  him  into  it,  but  by  no  means  to  lose  the  boat,  which  would  be  piloted 
to  Griffith's  place  of  concealment  and  back  by  Mitchell.  All  things  being 
arranged,  Sophie  was  being  finally  convinced  that  she  should  not  go  any 
further.  Strict  silence  was  of  course  enjoined,  and  they  moved  off.  Sophie 
sat  on  the  bank  for  a  length  of  time  that  appeared  to  her  incalculable,  though 
in  fact  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Her  senses  of  seeing 
and  hearing  were  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension,  when  she  was  startled  by 
the  flash  and  crack  of  a  rifle,  which  seemed  to  be  fired  almost  in  her  face, 
and  by  that  flash  she  saw  a  sight  that  never  went  out  of  her  memory.  Theie 
was  the  little  flat  with  the  Ave  rescuers  aroimd  it  pushing  back  for  the  island 
as  fast  as  possible  through  the  deep  and  rapid  current,  and  sitting  up  in  the 
stem  was  a  figure  she  at  once  recognized,  but  which  fell  suddenly  back  as  the 
instant  flash  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  heavens,  they  have  killed  him  T'  she  screamed  out  wildly  in  total 
disregard  of  the  necessity  for  silence,  and  fell  forward  upon  the  rank  grass  in 
utter  despair,  while  volley  after  volley  rattled  out  from  the  frowning  bluff 
opposite,  and  the  buD.ets  spattered  the  water  and  tore  up  the  dirt  and  gravel 
all  around  her.  Sh/j  lay  only  a  moment,  for  out  on  the  flash-illumined  water, 
she  could  see  the  Httle  boat  struggling  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore.  Now 
she  could  see  five  heads  beside  it.  Now  there  were  but  four,  and  now  but 
three,  and  it  seemed  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shelving  shore.  With  a  wild  cry 
she  sprang  into  the  water,  and  as  the  swift  eddies  were  curling  about  her  waist 
succeeding  in  catching  the  end  of  the  boat,  and  with  the  strength  of  desperar 
tion  pulled  for  the  shore.  In  a  moment  the  bank  was  struck,  when  Abner 
Carter  appeared  from  behind  the  stem,  now  the  post  of  honor,  and  catching 
Griffith  up  from  the  frail  craft,  ran  with  him  quickly  to  a  shelter  behind  a  dis- 
used hay  shed.  Mitchell  had  been  shot  in  the  shoulder,  and  was  in  the  boat, 
while  another  had  received  a  wound  in  one  hand  and  held  on  with  the  other. 
It  was  but  a  momentary  work  to  get  all  hands  into  a  place  of  safety,  and  drag 
the  boat  away  to  be  used  again  in  crossing  to  the  Maryland  shore,  which 
was  reached  shortly  after  daylight. 

Four  days  after,  armed  with  sick  leaves,  Griffith  and  Mitchell  were 
comfortably  ensconced  in  the  Carter  mansion,  where  they  remained  until  both 
were  well;  and  a  neighboring  clergyman  gave  Sophia  such  rights  to  dictate 
the  incomings  and  outgoings  of  Captain  Griffith  as  left  her  nothing  more  to 
desire  in  that  direction.  Sometimes  he  refers  to  the  ^'  noble  Uttle  wife  that 
saved  his  Hfe  at  Ball's  Bluff,"  but  old  Abner  takes  all  the  romance  out  of  it  by 
observing  it  in  his  matter  of  fact  way : 

^^  Thee  knows,  Eodman  Griffith,  that  is  not  the  truth.  She  didn't  save  a 
hair  of  thy  head.  It  was  friend  Mitchell  and  myself  that  saved  thee,  while  thy 
noble  Httle  wife,  as  thee  calls  her,  screeched  until  the  greybacked  scoundrels 
came  near  blowing  our  heads  off." 
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Then  Sophie  gets  mad,  and  says  he  is  the  meanest  dad  in  Pennsylvania ; 
but  she  don't  care  she  got  Eod  anyhow,  and  that  was  what  she  wanted. 


■M»  #  »M« 


N  Unwritten  Iistory. 


HE  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  wonderful  accidents. 
The  most  common-place  occurrences  have  not  unfre- 
quently  decided  the  fates  of  Empires  and  influenced 
the  whole  world.  We  aie  told  that  the  cackle  of  a 
goose  once  saved  Kome;  a  summer  shower  of  two 
hours'  duration  decided  the  fate  of  the  first  Napoleon 
and  changed  the  map  of  Europe  ;  an  error  of  fifteen 
minutes  in  his  watch  once  saved  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  merest  accident  spared  the  great 
Luther's  life  and  gave  to  the  world  the  Eeformation. 

Said  an  old  EngHsh  writer,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  subject,  quoting  from  an  old  ballad : 

For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost  ;♦ 
For  the  want  of  the  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ; 
For  the  want  of  the  horse  the  rider  was  lost ; 
For  the  want  of  the  rider  the  battle  was  lost ; 
By  the  loss  of  the  battle  the  kingdom  was  lost — 
All  for  the  want  of  a  horse -shoe  nail. 

The  war  for  the  Union  was  replete  with  these  little  momentous  incidents, 
now  deciding  a  battle,  now  destroying  a  reputation,  and  then  defeating  the 
profoundest  strategy.  A  single  mishap  was  sufficient  to  neutrahze  the  best 
matured  plans  of  military  genius,  and  by  their  intervention  the  grandest  com- 
binations became  useless  folly. 

Did  the  reader  ever  hear  how  narrowly  Kichmond  escaped  capture  in  the 
early  part  of  1864,  and  how  trifling  its  fate?  It  ranks  among  the  most 
"  curious  chapters "  of  our  whole  history,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  very 
interesting. 

The  story  opens  with  a  murder. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1863,  the  Provost  Marshal  of  Williamsburg, 
Lieutenant  W.  W,  Disosway,  a  handsome  young  officer  of  much  promise,  was 
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shot  dead  by  a  soldier  named  James  Boyle,  whom  he  had  ordered  under 
arrest  for  disorderly  conduct.  The  murderer  was  immediately  seized,  ironed, 
and,  pending  his  trial,  confined  in  Fort  Magruder,  an  extensive  earthwork 
about  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Williamsburg. 

Major  Wheelan,  an  able  and  energetic  officer,  succeeded  the  murdered 
man  as  Provost  Mai'slial,  and  the  matt^  was  soon  forgotten. 

At  this  time  refugees,  rebel  deserters,  and  esca]^)ed  TJnion  prisoners  were 
daily  arriving  fiom  Richmond,  sixty  miles  distant.  Such  persons  were,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  taken  to  the  Provost  Marshal^s  headquarters,  care- 
fully examined,  and  their  statements  foi^warded  to  Major-Greneral  Wistar, 
whose  headquarters  were  at  Yorktown.  The  substance  of  these  reports  was 
that  the  rebel  capital  was  practically  defenseless.  The  regular  troops,  it  was 
said,  had  all  been  sent  to  the  front,  and  only  a  few  home  guards  kept  watch 
over  the  city. 

In  January,  1864,  an  officer,  who  was  introduced  as  Major  Howard,  ar- 
rived at  headquarters,  and  for  a  day  or  two  was  in  close  conference  with 
Greneral  Wistar. 

On  a  dark,  blustering  night,  near  the  close  of  the  month.  Major  Howard 
and  an  old  and  daring  scout  named  William  Plunkett,  belonging  to  the  1st 
New  York  Mounted  Rifles,  were  passed  outside  of  the  Union  lines  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  Richmond  by  the  Jamestown  road,  with  a  view  of  confirming 
these  statements,  and  report  if  a  sudden  descent  upon  the  city  was  advisable. 

Two  weeks  nearly  passed,  and  one  day  a  "refugee"  was  brought,  who 
refused  to  communicate  with  the  Provost  Maishal,  but  demanded  to  be  taken 
at  once  to  the  Commanding  General,  for  whom  he  had  important  informa- 
tion. It  proved  to  be  a  report  from  Major  Howard  and  his  companion,  con- 
firming all  that  had  been  said  of  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  rebel  city. 

An  attack  was  immediately  determined  on,  and  the  scattered  troops  were 
drawn  together  for  that  purpose.  A  brigade  of  infantry,  three  batteries  of 
aiiillery  and  four  regiments  of  cavalry  comprised  the  expedition.  They  were 
moved  cautiously,  and  rendezvoused  in  the  woods  on  the  road  leading  from 
Yorktown  to  Williamsburg. 

It  soon  became  known  that  an  important  movement  of  some  kind  was 
on  the  tapis,  but  few  believed  at  first  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  grand 
scouting  or  foraging  expedition.  The  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration. 
On  the  5th  of  February  all  was  excitement  and  bustle.  The  infantry  moved 
out  and  the  cavalry  received  orders  to  follow  the  next  morning.  The  field 
officers  received  their  instructions.  A  stining  general  order  was  read  to  the 
troops,  giving  the  first  information  that  their  march  was  to  be  "  on  to  Rich- 
mond." The  order  evoked  the  wildest,  enthusiasm,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
ascended  along  the  line.  The  bugles  sounded  "  forward,"  and  the  far  ex- 
tending lines  of  cavalry  and  artillery  moved  gayly  on  their  way. 

There  were  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  by  being  cautious, 
bold  and  expeditious  the  cavalry  could  enter  Richmond,  liberate  the  Union 
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prisoners  confuied  in  Libby  and  Castle  Thunder,  capture  the  rebel  Presi- 
dent and  the  officers  of  his  govemmenty  seize  the  treasury,  destroy  the 
vast  depots  of  rebel  supplies,  bum  the  bridges  across  the  James,  and  other- 
wise weaken  the  defenses  of  the  city.  Certain  officers  and  squadrons  were 
assigned  to  perform  certain  portions  of  the  work  of  destruction,  the  Capital 
square  designated  as  the  general  rendezvous,  when  the  work  should  have  been 
thoroughly  accompHshed. 

On  the  2d  or  3d  of  February,  the  murderer  Boyle,  whose  trial  had  been 
for  some  reason  delayed,  escaped  in  the  night  from  his  prison  at  Fort  Magru- 
der,  through  the  connivance  of  one  of  his  guards.  Search  was  immediately 
made  in  all  directions,  and  every  possible  effort  made  for  his  recapture.  But 
all  exertions  were  fruitless.  He  had  been  seen  near  our  camps  in  the  wood, 
but  soon  all  trace  was  lost,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  crossed  the  James  and 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Suffolk. 

In  the  meantime  the  expedition  was  pushing  on  to  the  point  of  its  desti-* 
nation.  The  route  lay  though  a  dreary  pine  forest,  along  the  sandy  roads, 
and  by  desei-ted  plantations.  To  divert  the  enemy's  attention  General  Sedg- 
wick's corps  had  been  thrown  across  the  Rapidan,  and  had  engaged  a  large 
portion  of  General  Lee's  army,  and  the  "raiders"  were  unmolested. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  .February  the  infantry  reached 
Baltimore  Cross  Eoads,  where  they  made  a  brief  halt  for  rest.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  extreme  cavalry  advance  had  reached  Bottom  Bridge, 
within  thirteen  miles  of  the  rebel  capital.  It  was  intensely  dark  when  they 
reached  there,  and  a  careful  reconnissance  showing  that  the  bridge  had  been 
stripped  of  its  planking,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  until  daylight.  The  strictest 
orders  w^ere  issued  against  Hghting  flres  or  making  unnecessary  noise,  and 
pickets  were  thi-own  out  in  all  dii-ections. 

The  condition  of  the  biidge  caused  the  more  sagacious  officers  no  little 
uneasiness.  They  saw  in  it  an  evidence  that  the  expedition  had  been  dis- 
covered, in  which  event  surprise  was  impossible  and  success  doubtful.  The 
bulk  of  the  command  had  no  such  forebodings.  Once  across  the  Httle  stream 
they  beHeved  the  way  to  Richmond  was  open  and  without  obstacle,  and  the 
capture  of  the  proud  capital,  which  had  already  cost  us  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  was  looked  upon  as  inevitable. 

At  about  the  same  hour  that  Wistar's  men  were  waiting  patiently  the  break 
of  day  at  Bottom  Bridge,  two  Union  "  refugees  "  presented  themselves  before 
our  lines  at  Williamsburg,  and  were  speedily  examined  by  the  officer  of  the 
guai'd.  They  proved  to  be  Union  citizens  from  Richmond,  who  had  left  that 
city  three  days  before,  in  company  with  Major  Howard  and  Sergeant  Plun- 
kett,  the  two  Federal  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  matters  inside 
of  the  Confederate  capital. 

Their  statement  was  that  the  party  had  proceeded  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion after  leaving  Richmond,  until  within  twelve  miles  of  Wilhamsburg,  when, 
emboldened  by  the  close  proximity  of  our  outposts,  they  took  the  open  road, 
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and  were  speedily  captured  by  a  small  party  of  rebel  scouts  and  hurried  back 
toward  Bichmond.  At  Tumstall's  Station  the  citizens  escaped,  leaving  How- 
ard and  Plunkett  prisoners.  By  following  the  course  of  the  York  Eiver  they 
had  reached  the  Federal  camp,  but  had  not  encountered  the  cavalry  column 
under  Wistar. 

When  informed  of  the  expedition  they  were  enthusiastic  and  predicted 
its  easy  success.  They  asserted  positively  (and  the  truth  of  their  assertions 
was  subseqently  confirmed),  that  there  were  no  military  organizations  in  the 
city,  and  that  the  Union  forces  would  be  assisted  by  a  secret  league  of  loyal 
men  who  were  prepared  to  bum  the  bridge  across  the  North  Anna,  thus  pre- 
venting the  approach  of  reinforcements  from  Lee^s  army ;  else  to  spike  the 
guns  commanding  the  principal  roads  leading  into  the  city,  and  a  corps  to  act 
as  guides  for  the  Federalists  as  soon  as  they  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
town. 

But  to  return  to  the  little  army  at  Bottom  Bridge.  They  rested  on  their 
arms  as  patiently  as  possible,  waiting  and  watching  for  the  first  shimmering 
of  dawn,  full  of  confidence  and  hope.  But,  alas  I  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
coming  day  the  outer  pickets  discerned  a  long  line  of  shadowy  figures  filing 
down  the  road  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  and  taking  position  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  An  old  earthwork,  which  had  been  thrown 
up  by  McClellan  during  his  Bichmond  campaign  of  the  year  previous,  soon 
shielded  them  from  view,  and  as  no  enemy  could  be  seen  through  the  mists 
which  hung  over  the  little  valley,  when  the  balance  of  the  army  came  up  the 
reported  discovery  of  the  pickets  was  not  believed. 

The  brigade  was  speedily  mounted  and  put  in  motion.  But  scarcely  had 
the  advance  guard  crossed  the  brow  of  the  little  hill  and  commenced  the 
descent  toward  the  ruined  bridge,  when  a  puff  of  white  smoke  was  observed 
beyond  the  stream,  instantly  followed  by  the  deafening  boom  of  a  gun  and 
the  wild  shriek  of  a  shell.  The  cannon  shot  destroyed  in  an  instant  all  hope 
of  surprising  Bichmond ;  and  being  too  weak  in  numbers  to  hope  for  a  suc- 
cessful assault,  the  expedition  was  reluctantly  abandoned  and  the  troops, 
weary,  disheartened  and  disappointed,  returned  leisurely  to  Williamsburg. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  matter  of  profound  wonder  how  the  secret  of 
the  expedition  was  carried  to  the  rebel  capital  Men  of  high  rank  were  sus- 
spected,  and  more  than  one  staff  officer  was  dropped  from  the  rolls  because  of 
a  suspicion  that  he  might  have  imparted  information  so  valuable  to  the  enemy 
and  so  disheartening  to  us. 

At  last,  however,  the  facts  came  out;  and  herein  is  the  really  curious  part 
of  this  chapter  on  the  history  of  our  late  war.  Boyle,  the  escaped  murderer, 
had  obtained  his  liberty  just  as  the  expedition  was  collecting.  From  the 
guard,  who  connived  at  his  escape,  he  had  learned  the  prevalent  rumors  of  a 
contemplated  dash  on  Bichmond.  In  his  flight,  which  was  toward  the  threat- 
ened city,  he  gained  more  information,  and  reached  Bichmond  soon  enough  to 
give  timely  alarm,  and  strong  detachments  from  Lee's  army  were  hurried  f or- 
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ward  to  defeat  the  moTement  By  such  a  singular  drcumstance  was  the  rebel 
capital  saved. 

Boyle  enlisted  in  the  Southern  service,  but  of  his  subsequent  life  nothing 
is  known.  It  is  possible  that  he  yet  lives,  and  may  learn  from  this  book  the 
injury  he  infilicted  upon  the  country  he  had  betrayed. 

Of  the  fate  of  Major  Howard,  who,  with  Sergeant  Flunkett,  had  entered 
the  rebel  capital  for  information,  nothing  is  known,  though  he  probably  died 
in  prison ;  for,  had  he  been  executed  as  a  spy,  the  fact  could  hardly  have  been 
concealed.  Plunkett,  beUeving  death  inevitable  if  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
determined  to  offer  his  services  to  the  enemy,  and  was  accepted  as  a  recruit 
in  Stuart's  cavalry.  A  few  months  after  he  made  his  escape,  and  entered  the 
Union  lines.  Here  he  was  at  once  seized  as  a  rebel  spy,  and  confined  in  the 
Old  Capitol  Prison  at  Washington.  He  communicated  the  circumstances  of 
his  situation  to  General  Butler,  by  whom  he  had  been  previously  employed, 
and  that  officer  soon  obtained  his  release,  discharge  from  the  service  and  a 
handsome  pecuniary  recompense. 

The  faithless  soldier  who  aided  in  Boyle's  escape  was  subsequently  tried, 
convicted  and  executed. 


■M»  »  »M« 


SEARCHING  FOR   WHISKY. 


TG  the  Mexican  War,  while  at  Comargo,  General  Taylor  and  Captain 
^  Clara  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  were  in  conversation,  when  a 
soldier,  who  had  been  out  on  pass,  came  in  by  the  guard  with  firm  step  and 
as  straight  as  a  flag  staff. 

General  Taylor  says :  "  Clara,  that  man  has  been  'running  the  mail,'  and 
has  whisky  on  him.  Now,  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  you  cannot  find  it,  and  that 
I  can.     Call  the  man  back  and  let  us  see." 

Captain  Clara  called  him  back,  and  said :  "My  man,  the  General  says  that 
you  have  whisky  on  you ;  come  here  and  let  me  see." 

After  thoroughly  searching  his  jacket,  shirt,  pants,  drawers,  socks  and 
shoes,  he  pronounced  him  clear  of  having  any  Uquor  about  him. 

General  Taylor  said :  "  Come  here,  sir,  and  let  me  examine  you !"  As  he 
came  up,  the  General  took  off  the  man's  regulation  cap,  that  looked  as  trim 
as  a  silk  plug,  and  in  the  crown  lay  nicely  coiled  up  a  large  intestine  of  a  pig, 
filled  with  old  rye  whisky. 

"There,  Clara,  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  smilingly  observed  the 
General. 

"Where  did  you  learn  this.  General?"  inquired  Captain  Clara. 

"I  am  a  graduate  of  *  old  soldierdom,'  sir,"  responded  General  Taylor, 
laughingly. 

The  soldier  went  scot  free. 
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N  June,  1864,  the  United  States  Colored  Infantry  were  eta- 
tioned  at  Goodrich's  Landing,  Louisiana,  by  the  banks  of  the 
Missistppi — a  post  established  as  a  reciniiting  rendezvous 
for  colored  troops — and  as  a  protection  to  the  rich  cotton 
plantations  in  that  section,  then  worked  under  Government 
authority  by  what  were  called  Government  lessees. 

The  officers  of  the  81st  Eegiment  had  some  leisure  time 
then,  although  numerous  skirmishes  with  bushwhackers, 
and  several  severe  encounters  with  a  body  known  as  Har- 
rison's Rebel  Cavalry,  made  things  quite  Uvely  occasion- 
ally. We  remained  stationary  during  the  whole  simimer, 
and  to  relieve  the  almost  unbearable  monotony  of  camp 
life  were  sorely  pressed  betimes.  With  this  laudable  end 
in  view,  little  private  excursions  were  often  resorted  to,  the  objective  points 
being  sundry  plantations  outside  of  our  hues,  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  their  rebel  proprietors,  but  yet  held  in  full 
possession  by  their  "  straw  widows''  or  "  orphan  daughters." 

These  rebellious  females  cherished  a  very  hearty  and  almost  natural 
detestation  of  the  "Yankees" — the  very  name  being  held  in  perfect  odium 
among  them.  They  agreed  in  considering  us  the  very  essence  of  hateful 
Yankees,  yet  nothing  propoimded  itself  as  more  in  course  than  that  some  of 
us  should  make  an  effort  to  convert  these  mistaken  and  apparently  incorri- 
gible ladies  to  Union  principles  and  ideas.  The  more  difficulty  in  the  way, 
the  more  spice  was  mixed  up  in  undertaking  to  accomplish  it. 

The  main  obstacle,  however,  in  our  way  for  carrying  out  these  excellent 
intentions  was  somewhat  difficult  to  sunnount.  The  orders  of  Colonel  A.  W. 
Webber,  who  was  our  Post  Commander,  and  a  young  man  himself — am- 
bitious— ^very,  and  apparently  anxious  to  monopolize  the  missionary  business 
in  this  particular  line  of  it.  By  his  regime,  permission  to  cross  the  lines  of 
our  pickets  could  not  be  obtained  except  for  duty.  Many  a  wistful  longing 
doomed  to  perish  in  the  bud  did  this  stringent  injunction  cause  among  us ; 
and  a  detail  for  duty  with  scouting  and  foraging  party  was,  therefore,  esteemed 
a  special  privilege,  the  more  so  as  the  Colonel  seemed  to  systematically  ag- 
grandize as  much  of  it  as  possible  for  himself.  Some  officers,  I  well  remem- 
ber, who  had  shown  an  aptitude  for  combining  at  once  the  scouting,  foraging 
and  converting  business,  thus  became  prime  favorites  with  him  as  com- 
manders of  camp  guards. 
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Among  the  officers  thus  distrngmshed  were  two,  who  had  made  such  use 
of  previous  opportunities,  that  two  of  the  Confederate  belles,  residing  some 
few  miles  beyond  our  lines,  were,  through  the  powerful  batteries  of  theu* 
logic,  induced  to  place  the  feet  of  their  understandings  upon  a  neutral  ground 
of  doubt  that  had  a  wavering  tendency — ^in  fact,  had  manifested  a  strong  dis- 
position in  favor  of  the  Union. 

Now  all  of  us  knew  how  greatly  we  missed  the  refining  influence  of 
woman's  society  in  the  constant  companionship  of  rough  and  rugged  sol- 
diers, especially  in  calm,  moonlight  evenings,  when  Cynthia's  rays  threw  over 
beauty  an  enchantment  ^^all  theu*  own,"  and  all  can  readily  comprehend  how, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  ardent  wish  of  our  two  heroes  came  to  be  in- 
dulged in,  that  a  free  passage  outside  of  our  Unes  might  once  in  a  while  be 
granted  them.  Being  enterprising,  shrewd  young  men,  and  adepts  at  schem- 
ing, is  it  any  wonder,  then,  if,  at  last,  they  succeeded? 

The  Provost  Marshal  of  the  encampment.  Lieutenant  Matthews,  also  a 
young  dashing  officer,  was  taken  into  their  confidence.  His  office  gave  him 
a  certain  advantage  in  this  respect,  whereof  they  treated,  inasmuch  as  in 
virtue  of  it  he  held  good  for  all  times  and  seasons  a  pass  "for  self  and  party," 
besides  having  the  countersign  delivered  to  him  every  evening.  Through 
connivance  of  this  kindred  spirit,  they  were  enabled  quite  frequently,  after 
so  unbosoming  themselves,  to  indulge  in  their  predilection,  and  many  a  stolen 
interview  with  fair  rebels  was  the  result. 

This  came,  after  a  little  longer,  to  be  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence, 
owing  to  the  little  fact  that  Lieutenant  Matthews  himself  had  been  seized 
with  a  lively  interest,  a  sudden  penchant  for  a  blooming  "straw  widow," 
whose  conversion  to  the  Union  cause  he  pursued  with  ardent  effort  and 
hopeful  desire,  devoting  as  many  spare  moments  of  the  still  eventide  as  he 
could  spare  to  this  "labor  amoris." 

One  evening,  when  a  joint  expedition  of  this  soiii,  consisting  of  the  three 
worthies,  had  departed  from  camp,  I  was  ordered,  quite  unexpectedly,  to  take 
command  of  a  detail  of  fifty  men  and  two  officers,  with  which  I  was  to  report 
at  our  headquarters  immediately.  This  I  did  without  much  delay,  and  there 
found  that  a  scout  (one  of  our  famous  reliable  contrabands),  had  just  come  in 
with  the  intelligence  that  MacNeil's  band  of  guerrillas  were  on  the  war-path, 
and  had  planned  and  were  about  to  execute  a  descent  on  Henderson's  planta- 
tion, which  was  worked  by  a  government  lessee,  having  considerable  property 
at  stake  besides  a  splendid  crop  of  cotton  not  yet  harvested. 

My  instructions  were  to  proceed  to  this  plantation,  place  an  ambush,  and 
wait  the  denouement — killing  or  capturing  all  I  could.  Arrived  at  the 
appointed  spot,  on  the  edge  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  I  disposed  my  men 
behind  the  levee,  deploying  the  proper  outposts,  and  considered  the  position 
as  extremely  well  taken — favorable  even  against  superior  nimibers. 

Li  front  of  us,  running  along  the  base  of  the  levee,  was  a  road  connect- 
ing the  various  plantations  and  landings  situated  on  the  river  bank,  and 
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directly  in  front  was  the  terminus  of  that  other,  on  which  the  rebels  on  their 
way  from  the  back  country'  would  have  to  advance.  On  either  side  that  road 
was  fenced  in,  and  on  striking  the  river  road  they  would  be  brought  within 
ten  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  our  muskets. 

After  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed,  I  again  cautioned  my 
men  to  fire  under  no  circumstances  until  I  should  give  the  distinct  order,  and 
then  stretched  myself  out  on  top  of  the  levee,  but  well  concealed,  watching 
the  road  in  front,  and  waiting  for  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  innocuous  but 
fated  "Rebs." 

Waiting  and  watching,  whether  in  a  sick  chamber,  "  by  the  stile,  Mary," 
or  for  an  enemy  that  fails  to  come  to  time,  is  tedious  business,  and  time 
passed  very  laggingly  with  me  just  then.  We  took  up  our  position  about  10 
p.  m.,  and  at  2  a.  m.  there  was  still  no  word  or  sign  of  the  laggards.  The 
sickening  thought  that  began  to  cast  its  shadow  like  a  pall  over  me  that 
my  fondly  painted  dreams  of  glory  had  all  to  be  blotted  for  that  night,  and 
instead  of  the  bounding  sensation  of  an  adventure,  a  damp  and  mildewed  dis- 
appointment began  to  creep  upon  our  gleeful  ambush,  when  hark  I  a  sound — 
the  clatter  of  approaching  cavalry  fell  upon  my  wakeful  ear.  At  the  same 
instant,  the  corporal  whom  I  had  stationed  on  my  left  as  an  outpost,  with 
three  men,  came  in  on  a  run,  and  reported  the  rebels  approaching  along  the 
levee  road.  This  I  had  not  expected,  but  it  was  not  yet  time  to  question  these 
gentlemen  about  having  taken  the  wrong  road  and  hardly  appropriate  to 
direct  them,  but  as  they  chose  themselves.  So  as  they  would,  in  this  way 
they  were  coining,  pass  right  in  fi'ont  of  us,  we  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  if  they  had  come  the  way  that  in  aU  reason  they  should  have 
come,  and  I  hurriedly  breathed  *sotto  voce,'  "  Eeady !"  My  caution  now  was 
for  steady  aim,  as  near  as  possible,  according  to  previous  assignment,  that 
every  one  should  pick  his  man  as  soon  as  the  rebels  hove  in  sight,  keep  him 
covered  so,  but,  by  all  means,  to  wait  for  the  clear  word  of  command  before 
firing  a  shot. 

On  they  came,  three  in  advance,  riding  slowly,  and  quietly  talking.  Of 
course,  this  must  be  the  advanced  guard,  we  silently  concluded.  But  the 
main  body  seemed  rather  unusually  far  in  the  rear  of  their  van — I  could 
not  help  thinking — for  although  the  three  were  now  directly  under 
our  guns,  and  the  Hves  of  each  of  them  fully  mastered  by  our  trusty 
death  dealers,  the  main  body  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  by  us.  This 
curious  circumstance,  for  a  moment,  I  felt,  placed  me  in  a  quandary.  I  was 
undecided.  The  moon  was  hidden  behind  clouds,  but  emitted  sufficient  light 
to  see  a  body  of  cavalry  for  at  least  100  yards  on  the  road,  but,  anxiously  as  I 
peered  into  the  dark,  I  could  behold  none.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  gave  the 
order  to  fire,  the  three  who  constituted  or  were  supposed  to  constitute  their 
advance  guard,  would  be  at  once  blown  among  the  shades  of  Rebeldom,  but 
then  the  warning  would  most  likely  operate  as  a  signal  for  retreat  to  the  main 
body.     If  I  could  let  their  advance  pass  before  the  rest  came  up,  what  might 
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not  happen  at  the  hands  of  these  three  before  they  skedaddled  t  These 
thoughts  as  pertinent  to  the  situation,  and  the  hasty  view  I  could  only  give  of 
its  surroundings,  passed  like  lightniDg  mthin  my  martial  brain.  I  took  in,  at 
one  glance,  the  whole  afiiedr,  positive  and  probable,  and  then  at  once  decided. 
A  climax  in  the  night^s  adyenture  had  arrived.  Again  the  warm  current  of  my 
blood  flowed  free.  Disappointment  was  slinking  into  banishment.  Victory 
seemed  flapping  her  wings  and  about  to  utter  a  crow  from  my  epaulets,  where 
I  imagined  she  was  perching.  I  jumped  up,  and  leveliDg  my  revolver  at  them, 
in  an  undertone,  just  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  imperative  enough  to  be 
obeyed,  when  heard,  exclaimed,   "  Halt !    "Who  goes  there  ?" 

Instantly  they  stood  still,  seemingly  at  once  rendered  speechless.  They 
sat  on  their  horses  as  if  suddenly  paralyzed.  My  query  I  repeated,  ""Who 
goes  there  t"  Still  no  answer  came,  when  I  ordered  a  sergeant  and  three  men 
to  seize  them  and  bring  them  over  the  breastworks  of  the  levee  as  quickly 
and  as  quietly  as  they  could.  The  sergeant  and  his  men  at  once  descended 
with  charged  bayonets  and  set  triggers.  They  had  just  reached  their 
prisoners  when — ^Heavens! — ^I  shall  never  forget  the  inordinate  laughter 
into  which  they  broke  out.  Talk  of  old  Edspith  Mucklebackers  wild  words 
of  doited  memment  in  Scott's  tale  of  ''The  Antiquary."  Talk  of 
a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  one's  feet  as  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Talk  of  our 
President  making  a  speech  Ave  hours  in  length,  and  of  Jeff.  Davis  sitting 
Ustening  to  it.  Talk  of  anything  the  most  preposterous  happening — ^but 
it  would  fall  short  in  my  eyes  of  that  element  of  the  anomalous  which 
I  at  that  moment  experienced  as  that  rippled,  bubbling,  gushing,  laughter 
burst  upon  my  senses.  I  was  for  the  nonce  confounded,  and  aclmowledged 
that  it  was  then  my  turn  to  be  rendered  speechless  and  to  become  paralyzed 
for  a  moment  when  I  heard  the  sergeant  shout  through  his  hysterical  titter- 
ings, "  Why,  how  is  you  Lieutenant  Matthews  I  Why,  how  is  you  Captain, 
Clark  ?  Here  we  are  making  a  prisoner  of  our  own  Lieutenant."  Then  on 
my  puzzled  understanding  the  full  blaze  of  the  facts  spread.  I  then  came  round 
again,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  issue  an  order  to  fall  in — ^in  a  louder  voice  tho'  in 
a  less  imperative  tone  than  the  former. 

It  was  only  too  true.  There  stood,  in  lieu  of  my  prisoners  of  war, 
"  lieut  Mathews  and  party,"  who  had  passed  the  lines  "  on  official  business  " 
the  same  evening,  and  who  were  now  returning  to  camp,  voluntarily,  whither, 
*  nolens  volens,'  we  would  have  brought  them.  And  here  was  I,  whose  well- 
laid  schemes,  whose  anxious  watching  and  waiting  had  resulted  in  this  dis- 
comfiture, another  corroboration  of  the  poet's  words,  who  has  said  that 

•*  In  proving  forsicht  may  be  vain. 
The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  aglee. 
An'  leave  us  nocht  but  grief  an'  pain 

For  promised  joy." 

There  was  something,  however,  to  console  me,  casting  everything  else 
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aside,  and  that  was,  that  my  orders  not  to  fire  had  been  so  faithfully  cairied 
out.  Had  but  one  man  touched  his  tiigger  a  Httle  less  softly  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  "  Lieut  Matthews  and  party "  might  have  found  a 
timely  grave  by  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  hands  of  their  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  what  turned  out  a  vast  extravaganza  might  have  been  an 
awful  tragedy — instead  of  something  always  to  be  remembered  with  the 
laugh  at  something  never  to  be  recalled  but  with  deepest  regret. 

A  joke  was  gotten  up  after  that  in  the  shape  of  two  questions,  severally  put, 
and  one  that  never  failed  to  introduce  a  degree  of  hilarity  amongst  us.  These 
two  questions  of  the  joke  were  propounded;  "thusly."  Why  don't  you 
answer  when  a  friend  says  "Haiti  who  goes  there?"  and,  "Isn't  it  sti-ange 
Beichhelm  wasn't  breveted  for  his  heroic  conduct  at  Henderson's  Landing?" 


f  ERILS   OF   A 


iCOUT. 


MONG  the  scouts  sent  out  during  the  battles  on  the 
Potomac  was  Dick  B,  of  Ohio.  He  had  seen  some 
perilous  and  thrilling  adventures  among  the  rebels, 
which  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  his  own  words. 
"I  was  out  scouting,  with  three  or  four  others^ 
when  we  got  separated,  and  on  turning  a  bend  in  the 
road,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry. 
They  commanded  me  to  halt.  I  replied  by  firing  my 
revolver  at  the  foremost,  and  then,  putting  spurs  to 
my  horse,  galloped  away;  but  the  rebels  were  not 
disposed,  so  easily,  to  lose  their  prey,  and  they 
followed,  all  of  us  going  at  a  break-neck  pace,  and 
they  firing  upon  me  as  they  could  get  near  enough. 
Presently  I  perceived  a  pathway  in  the  woods,  that 
led  off  from  the  main  road.  Into  this  path  I  turned  my  horse,  as  I  thought 
the  trees  would  afford  me  a  better  chance  to  escape  them  and  their  bullets. 
My  horse  was  fleet  and  used  to  brush,  and  I  gained  on  them  a  little.  I  began 
to  think  my  chance  was  tolerable,  when  I  came  to  a  laige  tree  that  had  been 
blown  down  directly  across  my  path,  and  when  I  attempted  to  leap  it,  my  horse 
stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  me  off,  and  before  I  could  remount,  the  rebels 
were  upon  me. 

"  Surrender !"  shouted  a  sergeant,   "  surrender,  you  d — d  blue-bellied 
Yankee,  or  Til  blow  your  heart  out!" 
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And  he  pointed  his  revolver  at  me,  which  motion  was  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  crowd. 

"See  here,  old  covey,"  "  put  up  your  pop  gun,  and  take  me  prisoner  if  you 
like;  but  don't  murder  a  fellow  in  that  barbarous  manner/' 

Of  course  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  thought  it  was  the  better  part  of  valor  to 
fall  in  and  trust  to  chance  and  sti'ategy  to  get  me  out.  So  I  was  soon  in  line, 
and  toted  up  to  the  rebel  camp,  and  brought  before  the  notorious  Stonewall. 
The  Gleneral  eyed  me  about  one  minute,  and  then  said: 

"Well,  sir,  they  tell  me  you  are  a  Yankee  spy." 

Whew !  thought  I,  this  is  more  than  I  bargained  for ;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  put  a  jolly  face  on  the  matter,  and  I  said : 

"  Yes,  General,  that's  what  they  say ;  bat  you  rebels  are  such  blamed  liars, 
there's  no  knowing  when  to  believe  what  they  say.  I  thought  the  Yankees 
could  outhe  any  other  nation,  but  hang  me  if  you  fellows  can't  beat  us." 

"Ah,"  said  the  General,  "you  don't  seem  to  have  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  your  brethren." 

"Why  should  I  have!"  said  I.  "I've  lost  and  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
that  same  Yankee  nation." 

"  That's  strange,"  said  the  General.  "  Don't  Union  officers  treat  soldiers 
well?" 

"They're  like  all  other  officers,"  said  I,  "good  and  bad  among  them ;  but 
that's  not  where  the  shoe  pinches.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  although  I 
Hve  in  Virginia,  I  was  favorably  disposed  to  the  Union  cause,  but  the  beg- 
garly Lincolnites  wouldn't  beheve  it ;  so  they  fed  their  troops  on  my  granary 
and  cupboard  till  I  was  about  ruined,  and  when  I  wanted  pay  they  told  me  I 
was  a  fool,  and  said  if  I  was  a  good  Union  man,  I  ought  to  be  glad  to  aid  the 
Government.  One  day  one  of  the  officers  told  me  if  I  would  enlist  they 
would  think  better  of  me,  and  instead  of  destroying  my  property,  they  would 
protect  it.  So  the  upshot  of  it  was,  as  my  loyalty  was  doubted,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  enlist  to  save  my  property." 

" That's  a  plausible  story,"  said  the  G^eral,  "but  not  a  very  probable 
one.    Why  didn't  you  come  into  our  lines  at  once  if  you  wanted  protection?" 

"  That's  just  what  Tm  coming  at,"  said  I.  "  I  was  sent  out  with  a  scout- 
ing party,  and  so  I  kept  on  scouting  till  I  got  within  your  lines,  and  was 
taken  by  your  cavalry." 

"Take  care,  young  man,"  said  the  Gteneral  sternly;  I  understand  you  at- 
tempted to  escape." 

This  was  a  poser ;  but  as  I  had  got  under  way,  I  thought  I  must  try  and 
make  the  ripple.  I  felt  tolerably  streaked  about  the  result,  too,  but  I  said, 
earnestly: 

"Of  course,  I  did.  Who  wouldn't,  with  a  half^ozen  horses  and  bullets 
after  him?  I  had'nt  time  to  say  surrender,  and  besides  the  officer  cursed  me. 
I  don't  like  to  be  cursed,  it's  against  my  principles;  and  then  I  was  so  mighty 
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mad  to  see  such  beastly  cowards,  that  I  half  made  up  my  mind  to  get  away 
from  both  sides,  and  go  to  Canada." 

The  General  looked  at  me  and  then  at  his  staff,  and  they  all  smiled,  while 
I  looked  as  sober  as  a  deacon.  I  had  heard  that  the  (General  was  a  pious  old 
fellow,  and  I  thought  this  would  tickle  him. 

/'Are  you  willing,"  said  he,  ''to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Southern  C!onfederacy,  and  fight  in  our  cause?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  I;  "I  told  you  before  that  I  had  been  trying  to  get 
into  your  lines.  But  I  don^t  want  to  fight  for  you  if  I  am  not  protected  in 
my  rights.    I  want  my  property  protected." 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  he. 

"  At  Phillippi,"  said  I,  "  and  Tve  got  a  nice  property  up  there,  and  I 
want  to  be  taken  care  of." 

"Well,"  said  the  Gteneral,  "we're  going  up  that  way  shortly,  and, 
whether  you  go  with  us  or  not,  we  will  protect  your  property.  In  the  mean- 
time I  will  think  of  your  offer,  but  for  the  present,  as  the  evidence  is  against 
you,  you  will  be  placed  imder  guard,  for  you  Yankees  are  too  slippery  to  be 
trusted  with  too  much  liberty.  Events  show  that  you  don't  know  how  to 
use  it." 

After  this  I  was  kept  under  guard,  and  was  treated,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
they  were,  and  nothing  to  brag  of  at  that.  The  next  day  there  was  a  great 
battle.  There  was  much  commotion  in  the  rebel  camp ;  and,  for  fear  that  I 
should  be  recaptured,  a  guard  of  two  was  detailed  to  take  me  for  back  in  the 
rear.  We  could  distinctly  hear  the  thundering  of  the  cannon,  and  we  knew 
that  a  great  battle  was  commenced.  I  overheard  the  guard  chuckling  at  the 
idea  that  they  were  exempt.  This  put  a  flea  in  my  ear.  I  knew  they  were 
cowards,  and  I  determined  to  manage  them  accordingly. 

My  canteen  had  not  been  taken  away  from  me,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  was  half-full  of  tolerable  "  rot-gut."  I  also  had  in  my  pocket  a  large  pow- 
der of  morphine,  which  the  surgeon  had  given  me  a  few  days  before,  to  take 
occasionally;  this  I  slipped  into  the  canteen.  After  this  was  accomplished, 
I  appeared  to  take  long  swigs  at  the  canteen.  At  lajst  the  bait  took ;  the  boys 
got  a  smell  at  the  whisky,  and  one  of  them  turning  to  me,  said: 

"Look  here,  Yankee,  that  whisky  smells  mighty  good.  Let  us  help  you 
drink  it,  or  you'll  be  so  drunk,  soon,  that  we  shall  have  to  carry  you." 

"  All  right,  boys,"  said  I,  "help  yourselves." 

They  did  help  themselves.  The  beggarly  rebels  soon  finished  the  whisky, 
morphine  and  alL 

"  It  tastes  mighty  bitter,"  said  one.     "  What's  in  it  ?  " 

"  Quinine,"  said  I.  "  I  always  put  quinine  in  my  whisky  this  time  o* 
year." 

This  satisfied  them,  and  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  guard 
tolerably  drunk — ^too  drunk  to  walk,  and  soon  they  tumbled  down,  and  they 
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did  not  get  up  again  soon.  Finding  they  were  getting  pretty  stupid  and 
sleepy,  I  shook  them,  and  said  : 

"  See  here,  guard,  this  is  a  shame.  How  do  you  expect  to  guard  me, 
drunk  as  you  are  1  ^' 

"  Yes,  guard,"  muttered  one.  "  Tour — ^tum  now — ^you  guard  us.  Don't 
leave— or — ^by  G — d,  Pll  shoot  you  when — wake  up." 

"  But  hold  on,"  said  I;  "how  do  you  expect  me  to  guard  you  when  I 
don't  know  the  password  ?" 

By  vigorous  strokes  and  punches,  I  so  far  routed  him  that  he  muttered : 

"RatUesnake!" 

I  had  no  doubt  but  this  was  the  magical  "open  sesame"  that  was  to 
give  me  my  liberty.  In  five  minutes  the  men  were  sound  asleep.  The  place 
where  we  were  was  a  deep  gully  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  and  about  a  mile 
distant  was  the  rebel  camp.  My  purpose  was  soon  fixed.  I  swapped  clothes 
with  one,  which  was  considerable  trouble,  as  he  was  as  fiimsy  as  a  rag ;  but  I 
succeeded  at  last  in  making  the  exchange,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  drunken  rebel  nicely  buttoned  up  in  Yankee  regimentals.  Taking  his 
arms  I  hurried  away.  When  I  got  out  through  the  woods  I  came  into  a  road, 
and  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  I  saw  a  squad  of  rebel  soldiers. 

"Halt !"  was  the  word,  which  I  responded  to  with  soldierly  precision. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  said  the  lieutenant,  commanding. 

I  told  him  that  two  of  us  were  guarding  a  prisoner,  and  that  my  comrade 
and  the  prisoner  were  both  so  dead  drunk  I  could  do  nothing  with  them. 

"  That's  a  h — ^11  of  a  story,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  "  I  believe  you're 
some  d — d  Yankee  spy.  Tve  a  mind  to  cUp  your  head  off  on  suspicion."  And 
he  raised  his  sword. 

"  Let  him  prove  what  he  says  by  showing  us  the  men,"  suggested  one  of 
the  squad. 

At  this  they  all  laughed,  supposing  I  was  bluffed.  But  when  I  readily 
assented  to  this,  they  followed  me  cautiously,  however,  as  I  supx>ose  they 
feared  I  was  leading  them  into  ambush.  When  the  lieutenant  saw  the  men — 
one  in  butternut  and  one  in  Yankee  blue — as  I  had  represented,  he  gave  each 
a  hearty  kick,  and  said : 

"  Well,  this  is  a  h — ^1  of  a  mess.     What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  Going  to  hunt  a  wagon,  and  have  them  carried  on,"  said  L 

This  was  satisfactory,  and  we  parted.  Finding  it  would  not  do  to  take 
the  road,  I  skulked  around  in  the  woods  all  day.  When  night  came,  I  took, 
as  I  supposed,  a  route  that  would  lead  me  to  the  Union  camp.  All  night  I 
climbed  about  over  the  hills;  twice  I  was  hailed  by  rebel  pickets,  but 
"  Rattlesnake"  carried  me  safely  by.  Just  at  daylight  I  discovered  a  camp.  I 
could  see  the  tents  twinkling  through  the  strip  of  woods  before  me,  and  I  felt 
certain  it  was  the  Federal  camp. 

When  I  had  gotten  about  half  way  through  the  piece  of  woods,  I  saw 
something  that  completely  took  all  the  exultation  of  my  delivery  out  of  me. 
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Well,  Fve  been  in  many  a  perilous  position.  I  have  had  bayonets,  bullets  and 
bowies  rummaging  around  the  region  of  my  loyal  bosom ;  but  never,  in  all 
my  life,  was  I  so  astonished  and  chargined — so  utterly  taken  down.  There, 
in  the  bottom  of  a  broad,  deep  ravine,  not  ten  steps  from  me,  lay  the  two 
drunken  guards !  Lord !  this  was  a  pretty  fix,  to  be  sure.  I  had  accom- 
plished a  feat  equal  to  the  hero  of  Mother  Goose,  who  went, 

"  Fourteen  miles  in  fifteen  days. 
And  never  looked  behind  him." 

One  of  the  guard  was  sitting  up,  and  endeavoring  to  rouse  the  supposed 
prisoner ;  for  he  was  still  too  much  stupefied  to  recognize  the  cheat.  Per- 
ceiving me,  he  sung  out: 

"  Say  Bill,  this  d — d  Yankee's  too  drunk  to  wake  up.  What's  to  be  done 
with  him?  Have  we  been  here  all  night!  Lord  I  whatll  the  old  General 
say?    Come  over  here." 

"  No,"  said  I  feigning  his  comrade's  voice.  "  We've  been  drunk  here  all 
night,  and  Tm  going  to  report  before  he  wakes  up,  or  they'll  have  us  in  the 
guard  house.     You  stay  and  watch  him,  while  I  go." 

"  No,  let's  wake  the  devlish  lubber  up,  and  take  him  where  we're  going 
to.    But  blame  me  if  I  know  where  that  is.    Don't  go." 

"  But  I  will,"  said  I ;  and  hurrying  away,  I  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

That  day  I  hid  myself  in  a  hoUow  tree,  and,  when  night  came,  I  took  a 
good  look  at  the  stars,  and  getting  my  bearings,  started  again  for  the  Union 
camp.  I  several  times  came  upon  the  rebel  pickets,  but  the  ''  Battlesnake" 
snaked  me  along  without  any  trouble ;  all  but  one,  the  last  one  I  came  to. 
He  was  a  sprightly  Httle  fellow,  and  appeared  to  be  determined  that  I  should 
go  with  him  to  headquarters. 

I  offered  every  excuse  I  could  think  of,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  so  at  last 
I  agreed  to  go,  and  we  started.  I  went  with  him  about  half  a  mile,  and 
during  this  time,  I  engaged  him  in  conversation  about  the  affairs  of  the  war, 
playing  the  rebel,  of  course,  and  talking  in  a  jolly  way,  till,  finding  him  a 
Httle  unguarded,  I  sprang  upon  him  and  took  him  down,  and  before  he  knew 
what  was  the  matter  he  was  unarmed. 

^'  Now,  you  beggarly  whelp,"  said  I,  as  I  snatched  his  gun  and  sprang 
away  from  him,  '^  about  face,  and  put,  or  TU  shoot  you  in  a  minuta" 

The  fellow  was  scared,  sure,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  of  my  sight. 
It  was  now  beginning  to  grow  light,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  with  the  Federal  camp  far  in  the  distance.  As  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  conveyance,  I  was  forced  to  swim  the  river,  which  was  no  easy  job, 
considering  I  had  two  muskets  to  carry.  However,  I  got  safely  over,  and 
was  just  climbing  up  the  bank,  when  a  musket  was  leveled  at  me,  and  a  dear 
voice  rang  out : 

"  Stand  I  who  goes  there  ?  " 

"This  I  knew  was  a  Union  picket;  so  I  told  him  I  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  had  escaped ;  had  been  two  days  without  eating ;  and  I  wanted 
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him  to  let  me  go,  or  take  me  at  once  into  camp,  where  I  could  get  something 
to  eat,  and  some  dry  clothes.  .  I  had  no  doubt  but  he  believed  this,  and  would 
immediately  comply ;  but  the  answer  was  an  ominous  click  of  the  trigger. 

"  I  believe  you're  a  real  Butternut  Rebel,"  said  the  picket,  "  and  Pve  a 
notion  to  give  you  a  pop,  any  how." 

"ButlainVBaidl. 

'^What  are  you  doing  with  them  butternut  regimentals  on  then,  and 
them  two  muskets?"  said  he. 

I  saw  my  fix,  and  hungering,  dripping  and  shivering  as  I  was,  I  stood 
there  before  that  grinning  musket  till  I  had  told  the  whole  story.  Finally, 
upon  my  giving  him  the  names  of  our  colonel  and  captain,  and  mentioning 
several  other  matters  familiar  to  him,  he  was  satisfied,  for  he  belonged  to  the 
same  regiment  that  I  did. 


ENERAL    MOUSSEAU    AND    THE    KEBELS. 


SOUTHERNER  came  to  General  Rousseau,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  go  beyond  the  Federal  lines 
and  visit  his  wife.  He  declared  that  he  had  never 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Union,  but  he  had  aided 
and  abetted  those  who  had,  and  admitted  that  he 
was  still  a  Secessionist. 

'*  Tou  can't  go  I"  said  the  General. 
"It  seems  very  hard,"  replied  Secesh,  "that  I 
can't  go  to  see  my  wife." 

"No  harder  for  you  than  it  is  for  me,"  returned 
the  G^eraL  "  I  want  to  see  my  wife.  Tou  have 
compelled  me  to  leave  her  by  your  infernal  treason. 
Tou  surely  don't  expect  me  to  grant  you  a  favor 
which  your  rebellious  conduct  prevents  me  from 
enjoying." 
"  Well,  but.  General—" 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk,  sir.    If  you  will  go  to  work  and  assist  me  to  return 
to  my  wife,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  enable  you  to  return  to  yours." 
"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  General  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  return  to  your  allegiance,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  your 
power,  to  discountenance  rebellion  and  treason." 

"But,  General,  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that." 
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"  Neither,  then,"  replied  the  Eentacky  patriot,  "  will  my  conscience  allow 
me  to  grant  you  favors  which  are  due  only  to  loyal  men." 

Of  course,  as  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  urged,  the  baffled  rebel 
took  up  his  hat  and  left.  The  General  turned  toward  those  who  were  sit- 
ting in  his  tent,  and  quietly  remarked : 

''When you  have  rendered  these  rebels  fully  sensible  of  how  much  they 
have  lost  by  the  rebellion,  you  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  making  them 
loyal  men." 

Scarcely  had  the  secesh  gentleman  taken  his  departure,  when  there  came 
to  the  door  of  the  tent  a  foppish  fellow  in  striped  summer  clothing,  with  as 
mean  a  looking  countenance  as  one  often  sees,  even  among  the  rebels.  He 
held  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"General,"  said  he,  with  much  levity,  insolence  and  nonchalance, 
^^  General,  I  could  not  get  through  your  pickets,  although  I  have  General 
Buell's  pajBS." 

'^  Come  in  and  sit,  down,  sir,"  said  the  General ;  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  I 
was  just  about  to  send  out  and  have  you  aixested,  and  you  have  saved  me  the 
trouble." 

The  rebel's  countenance  instantly  fell,  and  he  began  to  stammer.  ''  Why, 
General?" 

In  a  voice  firm,  determined,  calm,  and  yet  just  angry  enough  to  show 
that  he  was  in  earnest,  the  General  interrupted  him : 

"  I  am  told  that  you  said  to  a  crowd  upon  the  street,  that  rather  than  see 
the  United  States  government  restored  throughout  the  South,  you  would  see 
even  your  wife  and  children  buried.  If  this  can  be  proven  against  you,  I  shall 
send  you  at  once  to  Fort  Warren,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  living  Gk)d  I" 

Never  could  there  be  a  more  abject  and  contemptible  looking  specimen 
of  a  human  being,  than  that  rebel,  as  he  appeared  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech.  The  brazen  impudence  which  at  first  sat  upon  his  features  was  all 
gone.  He  turned  first  red,  then  deadly  pale;  he  looked  in  ludicrous  dismay 
from:  one  individual  to  another ;  he  writhed,  he  swallowed,  he  choked. 

"  You  are  self-condemned.  Dr.  Martin,"  continued  the  General;  "Tou  are 
guilty  of  a  heinous  offence,  and  you  know  it.  Tou  have  committed,  by  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  the  high  crime  of  treason.  You  have  accepted  a  com- 
mission as  a  surgeon  in  the  rebel  army,  from  the  hands  of  Jeff.  Davis  whom 
you  knew  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  vast  conspiracy  for  breaking  up  the 
government.  You  voluntarily  offered  yourself  as  a  part  of  the  machinery, 
by  means  of  which  he  expected  to  overturn  the  Republic,  and  destroy  the 
the  lives  of  loyal  men.  Ycu  attached  yourself,  too,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who,  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
have  been  engaged  in  butchering  our  friends,  our  brothers,  and  our  fathers. 
Your  family  remained  in  this  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  our 
troops,  they  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  respect.  You 
yourself,  becoming  tired  of  the  rebel  service,  finally  resigned  ;  and  knowing  the 
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clemency  of  the  goyemment  against  which  you  had  been  so  long  waging  war, 
you  unhesitatingly  came  into  our  midst.  Instead  of  being  at  once  arrested 
and  hung  as  a  traitor,  you  were  cordially  received,  and  treated  in  every  respect 
like  a  gentleman.     Were  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  General,"  stammered  the  rebel,  "  I  have  been  treated  very  gen- 
tlemanly, indeed.^^ 

"  Tou  were  not  deprived  of  your  liberty,  were  you  ?" 
"  Oh,  no,  I  wasn't  even  required  to  give  any  parole,  except  my  word.'* 
*'  Certainly  not,"  resumed  the  General ;  *^  notwithstanding  your  treason, 
we  desired,  if  possible,  to  waken  a  sense  of  honor  in  your  bosom,  requiring 
you  to  give  no  bond  for  your  good  behavior,  save  your  mere  word.  Freely 
as  any  loyal  citizen  you  were  permitted  to  go  home,  to  enjoy  the  company 
of  your  family,  and  to  mingle  with  your  friends.  And  in  return,  how  have  you 
requited  ust  By  using  the  most  seditious  and  treasonable  language ;  for  some 
time,  doubtless,  within  doors ;  until  at  last,  insolently  abusing  your  privileges, 
or  wholly  unable  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  magnanimity  of  the  Government 
in  giving  you  freedom,  you  go  upon  the  street,  collect  a  crowd  around  you, 
preach  your  treason  to  them  openly,  and  wind  up  with  declaring  that  you 
would  rather  bury  your  wife  and  children  than  see  the  authority  of  the  National 
Government  again  restored  I  Now  tell  me,  did  the  government  ever  harm  you 
in  any  way?" 

"No,"  replied  the  guilty  rebel,  "  I  can't  say  that  it  ever  did." 
"And  you  have  made  war  upon  it,  and,  even  after  it  had  given  you  bless- 
ings for  cursings,  sought  to  stir  up  the  devil  in  your  neighbors'  hearts,  by  tell- 
ing them  you  would  rather  bury  your  wife  and  children  than  see  it  resume 
its  rightful  authority  over  the  rebellious  States." 

During  the  entire  castigation,  the  doctor  writhed  and  twisted  like  a  ser- 
pent in  the  talons  of  an  eagle.  Eallying  himself  somewhat  at  last,  he  made 
a  feeble  attempt  at  a  denial,  and  said  he  could  not  remember  having  ever 
made  use  of  such  language.  "My  information,"  replied  the  General,  "will  not 
allow  me  to  doubt  your  guilt.  Consider  yourself  under  arrest;  but,  as  I  have 
not  time  to  investigate  the  matter  more  fully  now,  I  will  permit  you  to  go 
home  to  your  family  and  spend  the  night.  Return  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  you  shall  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  who  accuse  you.." 
In  consequence  of  the  accusation  not  being  as  grave  as  was  at  first  supposed, 
this  rebellious  subject  was  suffered  to  remain  by  takiag  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
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ATTLE    llELD. 


F  the  battle  field,  in  the  might  of  its  murderous  rattle,  is 

grand  and  terrific,  when  the  lull  comes,  when  the  excite- 

K^>:^^iFM.       ^^^^  is  over,  it  is  equally  disgusting,  sickening  and  hearts 

^^\iiii  ^v.      rending.    Here  many  of  the  brave  soldiers  lay  as  they 

met  their  death. 

In  one  part  of  the  battle-field  of  Antietam,  in  a  large 
com  field,  just  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where  the  rebels 
appeared  to  have  suffered  the  most,  their  dead  lay  so 
thick  that  their  dark  forms,  as  an  officer  remarked,  '^  lay 
like  flies  in  a  sugar  bowl." 

A  rifle  pit,  which  was  charged  by  a  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, contained  heaps  of  dead  lying  just  as  they  had 
fallen — one  upon  the  other.  In  a  ravine,  three  rebels  had 
met  their  death  apparently  while  eating  their  breakfast.  A  plate  lay  before 
them  with  food  upon  it,  containing  a  spoon,  and  around  them  lay  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  a  shell  which  doubtless  exploded  in  their  midst,  taking  off 
the  top  of  the  head  of  one,  and  giving  death  wounds  also  to  the  others. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  sight  that  one  sees  in  such  a  place.  A  hospital  on  the 
battle  field  comprises  all  that  is  terrible  in  war — ^broken  arms  and  legs,  bones 
crushed  and  pulverized,  flesh  torn  into  shreds,  eyes  torn  out,  fingers  shot  off — 
of  bloody  tables  and  amputations,  of  heroic  endurance,  and  strong  natures 
grappling  with  great  sufferings.  The  surgeons  and  nurses  worked  assidu- 
ously. Water  for  thirsty  lips,  blackened  with  gunpowder;  stimulants  for 
exhausted  natures ;  bandages  and  dressings  for  flesh  wounds  ;  and  the  knife 
for  desperate  cases. 

Stretched  on  straw,  in  front  of  a  bam  door,  lay  a  Massachusetts  soldier — 
clear  complexLoned,  glossy  and  luxuriant  hair  and  beard,  a  nose  exquisitely 
chiseled,  an  eye  black  as  the  raven^s  wing  and  sparkling  as  a  carbuncle — a 
man  that  would  at  once  attract  attention  and  admiration  for  the  mauly 
beauty  of  the  face  and  the  fine  proportion  of  the  body.  His  brother  knelt 
beside  him,  smoothing  back  his  hair  and  clasping  his  already  stiffening  hand. 
No  words  were  spoken  and  no  tears  shed.  Turning  his  head  and  fixing  his 
gaze  upon  the  sky,  the  dying  soldier  lay  silent,  gasping,  the  muscles  about 
the  mouth  contracting,  the  nerves  quiveiing  with  pain.  Presently  the  color 
faded  from  the  hps,  the  face  whitened  till  it  looked  as  pure  and  clear  as  mar- 
ble, the  eyes  became  dull  and  staring,  a  shudder  passed  through  the  frame, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  patriot  and  Christian  stood  revealed  in  the  clear  radiance 
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of  eternity.  The  agony  was  passed.  The  surviving  brother,  having  seen  the 
body  placed  in  a  position  where  he  could  recover  it,  shouldered  his  musket, 
and  v^ith  heavy  tread  and  heart,  moved  slowly  forward  to  resume  his  place 
in  the  ranks,  and  his  position  in  front  of  danger. 

This  was  but  one  of  a  hundred  equally  touching  incidents.  Yet  there 
was  a  wonderful  buoyancy  of  spirit  among  the  wounded.  They  talked  with 
great  animation  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  fight  of  the  morning,  of 
the  glorious  conduct  of  their  regiments  and  brigades,  and  made  light  of  their 
wounds  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  and  from  which  they  would 
speedily  recover. 

It  is  strange  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  composition  of  human 
bodies,  with  reference  to  the  rapidity  with  which  changes  give  after  death. 
Several  bodies  of  rebels  strewed  the  gi'ound  on  the  bank,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bridge.  They  fought  behind  trees,  and  fence-rails  and  stone>heap  barricades, 
as  many  a  biillet-mark  in  these  defenses  amply  attested ;  but  all  that  availed 
not,  to  avert  death  from  these  poor  creatures.  They  had  become  fi-ightfully 
discolored  in  the  face,  and  much  swollen ;  but  there  was  one  young  man 
with  his  face  so  life-like,  and  even  his  eyes  so  bright,  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  he  could  be  dead.  It  was  a  lovely-looking  corpse.  He  was 
a  young  man,  and  not  twenty-five,  the  soft,  unshaven  brown  beard  hardly 
asserting  yet  the  fullness  of  the  owner's  manhood.  The  features  were  too 
small,  and  the  character  of  the  face  too  delicate  in  order  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  masculine  beauty.  In  death  his  eye  was  of  the  clearest 
blue,  and  would  not  part  vdth  its  surpassingly  gentle,  amiable,  good,  and 
charming  expression.  This  face  was  like  a  piece  of  wax,  only  that  it  sur- 
passed any  piece  of  wax-work. 

One  other  young  man,  beardless  yet,  but  of  a  brawnier  type,  furnished 
another  example  of  slow  decomposition.  His  face  was  not  quite  as  life-like ; 
still  one  could  easily  fancy  him  alive  to  see  him  any  where  else  than  on  the 
field  of  carnage;  and  strange,  his  face  wore  an  expression  of  mirth,  as  if  he 
had  just  witnessed  something  amusing.  A  painful  sight  especially  was  the 
body  of  a  rebel  who  had  evidently  died  of  his  wounds,  after  lingering  long 
enough  at  least  to  apply  a  handkerchief  to  his  thigh  himself  as  a  tourniquet  to 
stop  the  bleeding.  His  comrades  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  our  surgeons 
and  men  had  so  much  else  to  do  that  they  could  not  attend  to  him  in  time. 
Perhaps  nothing  could  have  saved  him ;  or  perhaps,  again,  a  skillful  surgeon^s 
hand  might  have  restored  him  to  life,  love  and  usefulness.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  He  there,  sweltering  in  the  hot  sun,  his  throat  crisped  with  thirst,  till  the 
life-blood  oozed  away,  and  his  weakened  vitality  kindly  suffered  him  to  die  a 
pangless  death. 

Cool  and  stoical  as  one  becomes  by  being  continually  in  the  nddst  of 
such  carnage,  the  battle-field  is  one  of  the  most  revolting,  horrible  and  heart- 
rending sights  that  the  wildest  imagination  can  conjure  up.  In  some  places 
the  dead  were  lying  two  and  thi-ee  deep.    The  death  of  many  is  so  instantaneous 
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that  their  arms  are  in  full  position  of  firing  their  pieces,  while  others  still 
retain  the  bitten  cartridge  in  the  mouths  or  hands.  Here  lies  one  with  his 
head  buried  in  a  mud  hole,  perhaps  mortally  wounded,  and  finished  by  the 
water;  there  lies  another  like  the  corpse  in  Peale'a  ^^ Court  of  Death,"  with 
his  back  across  a  log  and  his  head  and  feet  in  water.  Two  others  were  found 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  but  it  was  the  firm  grip  of  hate — ^the  clutch  of 
death.  Each  had  received  frightful  wounds,  and  their  sabres  lay  beside  them, 
where  they  had  probably  been  thrown  when  the  combatants  grasped  each 
other. 

But  all  these  are  ever  the  sad  results  of  battle.  Who  shall  comfort  the 
bleeding  hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers,  sisters  and  wives  of 
these  wounded  ones,  who  are,  by  the  relentless  hand  of  war,  torn  from  their 
friends,  and  the  bosoms  of  the  loved  ones  at  home!  There  is  one  comfort. 
They  gave  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  have 
fought,  and  bled,  and  died  for  that  banner  which  is  the  only  emblem  of  Liberty, 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  their  valor,  shall  yet  float  in  more  graceful  folds 
in  the  noble  blue  face  of  heaven,  a  type  to  all  nations  of  the  triumph  of 
Freedom. 


PUMORS  OF  A  CONFEDERATE  HOSPITAL 

fLOYES  must  be  had,  for  a  lady  is  known  by  her  gloves,  and  buy  them  one 
could  not 

I  took  some  soiled  ones  to  the  dyer.  They  came  back  looking  finely.  I 
put  them  on  very  carefully,  and  called  a  servant  to  turn  the  door  knobs  for  me 
lest  my  beautif  id  gloves  be  rent,  but  all  m}  care  was  vain,  the  taking  them  off 
proved*  certainly  too  much  for  them.  But  my  feeling  of  dismay  as  I  looked  on 
the  precious  fragments,  changed  to  one  of  intense  satisfaction  when  I  looked 
on  my  hands.  "  Aunt  Ann,''  and  '^  Aunt  Lucy"  laid  their  sable  palms  beside 
mine,  and  ^^he-he-he-he-h,"  and  I  laughed  with  them,  for  art  had  entirely 
eclipsed  nature,  and  soap  and  water  only  brightened  and  polished  the  rich 
black  hue. 

Something  must  be  done.  A  friend  gave  me  a  recipe — ^put  the  gloves  on, 
then  wet  them  with  sweet  oil,  then  ink ;  then  oil  again,  then  again  ink ;  until 
finished.  It  was  a  perfect  success,  the  gloves  were  rich  black,  and  so  were 
the  hands ;  but  ink,  we  all  know,  will  wear  off — ^in  time. 

Another  friend  gave  me  a  new  idea : — ^a  pattern  which  she  showed  me 
fitted  beautifully.  I  made  a  pair  at  once,  not  allowing  my  seamstress  to  touch 
them,  but  putting  the  gores  in  with  great  exactness  with  my  own  hands,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  elation,  of  pride,  of  skill,  of  the  grandeur  of  triumphing  over 
adverse  circumstances,  I  put  them  on.     It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  all 
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bands  are  not  the  same  size,  and  a  fashionable  handkerchief  could  easily  have 
been  slipped  inside  the  gloves !  Once  again  I  tried,  cutting  the  pattern  in 
common  cloth,  and  basting  and  trying  on,  again  and  again,  then  carefully, 
ripping  and  cutting  a  paper  pattern,  I  took  the  top  of  some  black  silk  hose 
and  was  fully  rewarded  for  my  preseverance.  A  black  silk  glove  is,  was,  and 
ever  shall  be,  my  special  aversion,  but  never  an  Alexander  or  Harris  seamless 
was  worn  with  as  profound  satisfaction  as  those  stocking-topped,  heavy-seamed 
Ck)nfederate  ones.  My  time  was  not  all  given  to  glove  fitting.  Indeed,  I 
feared  to  risk  my  hands  by  a  second  attempt.  So  almost  daily  I  went  to  the 
Hospital 

Of  the  suffering ;  of  the  sorrow ;  of  the  darkness  and  the  doubts ;  of  the 
bright  and  blessed  deaths  I  have  written  you  before.  But  the  silver  cord 
would  soon  snap,  were  it  kept  drawn  up  to  that  pitch.  It  need  have  been,  and 
often  was,  relaxed. 

Three  prisoners  of  war  lay  in  cots  beside  each  other  in  Ward  5. 

Two  were  very  intelligent  and  pleassmt ;  one  was  very  ignorant,  and  suf- 
fered constantly  and  keenly  from  fear  of  poison.  It  was  very  hard  to  coax 
him  to  take  any  medicine.     One  day  I  said : 

"  Do  let  me  try.    I  can  give  him  a  Seidlitz  powder." 

The  man  nurse  raised  him,  and  pillowed  his  head  against  his  broad  chest. 
Very  weak  and  sad  he  looked,  and  I  pitied  him  most  truly,  and  said  gently : 

"  I  am  a  Northerner  by  birth  and  love  both  "sides,  and  am  glad  to  do 
anything  for  the  sick  of  either.     This  will  cool  your  fever." 

I  poured  them  together  and  put  them  to  his  lips.  Powerle.iS  as  he  seemed, 
he  started  back  with  a  look  of  terror. 

"  Me  take  that  bitin'  stuff!" 

We  all  laughed  outright.  With  a  look  of  intense  reproach,  he  moaned  to 
his  fellow-prisoners ;  "  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?" 

I  tried  to  explain,  to  soothe,  but  he  was  in  perfect  tremor,  and  not  until 
I  took  one  before  him  could  he  be  calmed.  That  head  nurse  laughed  at  the 
pnsoner^s  ignorance,  while  this  stood  upon  his  cupboard  door : 

Notice,  noboddy  in  the  hospittle  must  tuch  enny  of  the  stuff  in  this 
cubberd,  only  jest  the  hed  nurs  the  superintender  telled  me  to  rite  so. 

But  the  ignorance  was  fully  balanced  by  the  wisdom  of  a  Bostonian  who 
went  South  to  teach,  and  turned  doctor  and  settled  down.  A  man  lay 
dying  of  paralysis  of  the  throat.  I  was  standing  by  the  cot,  talking  to  the 
nurse — a  tall,  lank,  good-natured,  ignorant  man — when  the  doctor  came  up : 

'^  Let  me  suggest  that  when  you  next  attempt  to  administer  stimulant 
or  nourishment,  you  introduce  a  tube  that  shall  act  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  the  syphon." 

"  What  tube  will  you  have  ?"  I  asked. 

^'  A  vegetable  tube.  Madam." 

'<  What'd  that  doctor  mean  T"  asked  the  nurse  as  he  left. 

"  That  you  try  to  have  him  suck  brandy  through  a  straw." 
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Cockmg  Ills  head  on  one  side,  shifting  his  long  body  so  as  to  balance  it 
on  the  other  foot,  and  squirting  out  the  tobacco  juice,  he  drawled  out : 

"  Which's  the  biggest  fool,  the  doctor  or  1 1" 

One  day  I  asked  head  nurse  of  No.  2  how  his  men  were  getting  along. 

"  Pretty  well ;  but  the  fellow's  got  to  die." 

I  stepped  quickly  to  the  cot.     "  Tou  are  doing  finely." 

"No,  ma'am ;  Tve  got  to  die.     The  doctor  has  written  it." 

"Written it?    Where!    When?" 

"  In  the  prescription  book.     I  must  take  milk  punch  till  I  die." 

"  Then  they'll  have  to  buy  whisky  by  the  barrel  Bring  me  the  oook, 
nurse,  please." 

I  looked.     "  Milk  punch  *  ter  die.' " 

Seeing  me  smile,  his  face  relaxed,  but  doubtfully. 

"  Milk  punch  three  times  a  day,"  I  read. 

"  Oh  I  but  you  are  a  sunbeam  I  A  hogshead  of  milk  punch  couldn't  make 
me  feel  so  good." 

The  doctor's  Latin  came  near  being  the  death  of  a  young  soldier,  and  I 
reported  him  to  the  surgeon  in  charge — ^a  man  who  wore  his  wisdom  and 
honors  in  the  Crimea  with  unassuming  dignity.  The  ward  doctor  was  "  re- 
lieved "  at  once,  and  so  were  we 


SIGNAL    ROCK 

fS  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.  On  the  night  of  Oct.  29th,  1863,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  by  General  Geary's  troops  and  the 
rebel  forces  under  Longstreet.  Longstreet  stationed  himself  on  Signal  Bock 
and  directed  the  assault  by  signals ;  and,  singularly  enough,  to  this  circum- 
stance he  owed  his  defeat.  Geary's  force  was  totally  inadequate  to  contend 
with  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  Geary's  signal 
officer  could  read  the  rebel  signals,  he  must  have  been  driven  from  his  posi- 
tion. For  some  months  previous  to  this  battle  our  signal  officers  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  rebel  signal  code — Whence  the  flaming  torches  of  Longstreet's 
signal  officers,  on  "Signal  Bock,"  revealed  to  Geary's  every  order  given  to  the 
rebel  troops  advancing  against  him.  He  was  thus  made  aware  of  Longstreet's 
plan  of  attack,  and  anticipated  and  met  every  movement  of  the  rebels,  who, 
after  repeatedly  throwing  themselves  against  Geary's  forces  in  vain,  drew  off, 
discomfitted.  All  the  while  the  figure  of  Longstreet,  on  Signal  Bock,  standing 
out  boldly  against  the  dark  background,  was  plainly  visible,  in  the  glare  of 
the  signal  torches,  to  the  combatants  below.    Hence  the  name  "  Signal  Bock." 
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IGHT    AT    iJOOKOUT. 


BT  B.    L.   CABT. 


EKGy  Bit  ye  down  longside  of  me,  Tm  getting  old  and 

gray, 
But  something  in  the  paper,  boy,  has  riled  my  blood 

today. 
To  steal  a  purse  is  mean  enough,  the  most  of  men 

agree, 
But  stealing  reputation  seems  a  far  meaner  thing  to 

me! 

Some  letter  in  the  papers  say  that  some  generals 

allow. 
There  was  no  fight  where  Lookout  rears  aloft  its 

shaggy  brow. 
But  this  coafc-sleeye  swinging  empty  here  beside  me, 

boy,  to-day 
Tells  a  mighty  different  story  in  a  mighty  different 

way. 

When  sunbeams  flashed  o'er  IVIission  Ridge  that  bright  November  mom, 
The  misty  cap  on  Lookout's  crest  gave  tokens  of  the  storm. 
For  grim  King  Death  had  draped  the  moimt  in  grayish,  smoky  shrouds — 
Its  craggy  peaks  were  lost  to  sight  about  the  fleecy  clouds. 

Just  at  the  mountain's  rocky  base  we  formed  in  serried  lines. 
While  lightning  with  its  jagged  edge  played  on  us  from  the  pines ; 
The  mission  ours  to  storm  the  pits  'neath  Lookout's  crest  that  lay, 
We  stormed  the  very  "Gates  of  Hell"  with  "Fighting  Joe"  that  day. 

The  mountain  seemed  to  vomit  flames,  the  boom  of  heavy  guns 
Played  bass  to  Dixie's  music,  while  a  treble  played  the  drums ; 
The  eagles  waking  from  their  sleep  looked  down  upon  the  stars, 
So  climbing  up  the  moimtain's  side  with  morning's  broken  bars, 

We  kept  our  eyes  upon  the  flag  that  upward  led  the  way. 
Until  we  lost  it  in  the  smoke  on  Lookout's  side  that  day. 
And  then  like  demons  loosed  from  hell  we  clambered  up  the  crag, 
"Excelsior"  our  motto,  and  our  mission  to  "  Save  the  Flag." 
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In  answer  to  the  rebel  yell  we  gave  a  ringing  cheer, 

We  left  the  rifle  pits  behind,  the  crest  loomed  upward  near ; 

A  light  wind  playing  long  the  peaks  just  lifted  Death's  gray  shroud, 

We  caught  a  gleam  of  silver  stars  just  breaking  through  the  cloud. 

A  shattered  arm  hung  at  my  side  that  day  on  Lookout's  crag; 
And  yet  Pd  give  the  other  now  to  save  the  dear  Old  Flag  I 
The  regimental  roll  when  called  on  Lookout's  crest  that  night, 
Was  more  than  doubled  by  the  roll  Death  called  in  realms  of  light. 

Just  as  the  sim  sank  slowly  down  behind  the  mountain  crest, 
When  mountain  peak  gave  back  the  fire  that  flamed  along  the  West, 
Swift  riding  down  along  the  ridge  upon  a  charger  white, 
Game  '^  Fighting  Joe,"  the  hero  now  of  Lookout's  famous  flght. 

He  swung  his  cap  as  tears  of  joy  slow  trickled  down  his  cheek, 

And  as  our  cheering  died  away  the  General  tried  to  speak. 

He  said :  "  Boys,  FU  court-martial  you — ^yes,  every  man  that's  here ; 

I  said  to  take  the  rifle  pits*^ — ^we  stopped  him  with  a  cheer — 

^'  I  said  to  take  the  rifle  pits  upon  the  mountain's  edge. 

And  ril  court-martial  you  because — ^because  you  took  the  ridge  I" 

Then  such  a  laugh  as  swept  the  ridge  where  late  King  Death  had  strode. 

And  such  a  cheer  as  rent  the  skies  as  down  our  lines  he  rode  I 

Fm  getting  old  and  feeble  now,  I've  not  long  to  live  I  know, 

But  there  was  a  fight  at  Lookout — ^I  was  there  with  '<  Fighting  Joe.** 

So  them  generals  in  the  papers,  they  may  reckon  and  allow, 
That  there  wa'n't  no  fight  at  Lookout  on  the  mountain's  shaggy  brow. 
But  this  empty  coat-sleeve  swinging  here  beside  me,  boy,  to-day. 
Tells  a  mighty  di£Eerent  story  in  a  mighty  different  way. 
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ouNDED  Soldier.' 


ET  me  lie  down, 
Just  here  in  the  shade  of  this  cannon-torn  tree, 
Here,  low  on  the  trampled  grass,  where  I  maj  see 
The  surge  of  the  combat,  and  where  I  may  hear 
The  glad  cry  of  victory,  cheer  upon  cheer: 
Let  me  He  down. 

Oh,  it  was  grand  I 
Like  the  tempest  we  charged,  in  the  triumph  to  share, 
The  tempest — ^its  fury  and  thunder  were  there ; 
On,  on,  o*er  intrenchments,  o^er  living  and  dead. 
With  the  foe  under  foot  and  the  flag  overhead ; 

Oh,  it  was  grand ! 


Weary  and  faint, 
Prone  on  the  soldier^s  couch,  ah,  how  can  I  rest 
With  this  shot-shattered  head  and  sabre-pierced  breast  T 
Comrades,  at  roll-call,  when  I  shall  be  sought. 
Say  I  fought  till  I  fell,  and  fell  where  I  fought, 

Wounded  and  faint. 

Oh,  that  last  charge ! 
Bight  through  the  dreaded  hell-flre  of  shrapnel  and  shell. 
Through  without  faltering — dear  through  with  a  yelli 
Bight  in  their  midst,  in  the  turmoil  and  gloom. 
Like  heroes  we  dashed  at  the  mandate  of  doom; 

Oh,  that  last  charge ! 

It  was  duty  I 
Some  things  are  worthless  and  some  others  so  good 
That  nations  who  buy  them  pay  only  in  blood: 
For  Freedom  and  Union  each  man  owes  this  part 
And  here  I  pay  my  share  all  warm  from  my  heart » 

It  is  dutyl 

Dying  at  last  I 
My  mother,  dear  mother,  with  meek,  learful  eye, 
Farewell,  and  God  bless  you,  forever  and  aye  I 
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Oh  that  I  now  lay  on  your  pillowing  breast ; 
To  breathe  my  last  sigh  on  the  bosom  first  pressed. 
Dying  at  last  1 

I  am  no  saint. 
But,  boys,  say  a  prayer ;  there^s  one  that  begins 
"  Our  Father,"  and  then  says,  "  Forgive  us  our  sins  ;*• 
Don't  forget  that  part,  say  that  strongly,  and  then 
ni  try  to  repeat  it,  and  you'll  say,  Amen  I 

Ah,  Fm  no  saint ! 

Hark  I  there's  a  shout  I 
Baise  me  up,  comrades  I    We  have  conquered,  I  know 
Up,  up  on  my  feet,  with  my  face  to  the  foe  I 
Ah  I  there  flies  the  Flag,  with  its  star-spangles  bright. 
The  promise  of  Glory,  the  symbol  of  Eight  I 

Well  may  they  shout  I 

Tm  mustered  out  I 
O  God  of  our  fathers,  our  freedom  prolong, 
And  tread  down  rebellion,  oppression,  and  wrong  1 
O,  land  of  earth's  hope,  on  thy  blood-reddened  sod, 
T  die  for  the  nation,  the  Union,  and  GodI 

Tm  mustered  out  I 
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GARnELD'S  RIDE  AT  CHICAMAUGA 

September  90. 1868. 


Bt  Hbzb  Buttbbworth. 


JJxQAJN  the  Bummer-feyered  Bkies, 
^^    The  breath  of  autumn  calms ; 
Again  the  golden  moons  arise 

On  harvest-happy  farms. 
Tie  locusts  pipe,  the  crickets  sing 

Among  the  falUng  leaves, 
And  wandering  breezes  sigh,  and  bring 
The  harp  notes  of  the  sheaves. 

Peace  smiles  upon  the  hiUs  and  dells, 
Peace  smiles  upon  the  seas ; 

And  drop  the  notes  of  happy  bells 
Upon  the  fruited  trees. 

The  broad  Missouri  stretches  far 
Her  commerce-gathering  arms. 


And  multiply  on  Arkansaw 
The  grain-encumbered  farms. 

Old  Chattanooga,  crowned  with  green 

81e^s  'neath  her  walls  in  peace ;     • 
The  Argo  has  returned  again, 

And  brings  the  Golden  Fleece. 
O  nation  I  free  from  sea  to  sea, 

In  union  blessed  forever, 
Fair  be  their  fame  who  fought  for  thee 

By  Chickamauga  River. 

The  autumn  winds  were  piping  low 
Beneath  the  vineclad  eaves ; 

We  heard  the  hollow  bugle  blow 
Among  the  ripened  sheaves. 
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And  fast  the  mustering  squadrons  passed 
Through  mountain  portals  wide, 

And  swift  the  blue  brigades  wwe  massed 
By  Chickamauga's  tide. 

It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  in  awe 

We  heard  the  dark  hills  shake. 
And  o*er  the  mountain  turrets  saw 

The  smoke  of  battle  break. 
And,  'neath  that  war  cloud,  gray  and  grand, 

The  hills  o'erhanging  low, 
The  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 

Unequal,  met  the  foe  I 

Again,  O  fair  September  night  I 

Beneath  the  moon  and  stars, 
I  see  through  memories  dark  and  bright 

The  altar  fires  of  Mars. 
The  morning  breaks  with  screaming  guns 

From  batteries  dark  and  dire. 
And  where  the  Chickamauga  runs 

Red  runs  the  musket's  fire. 

I  see  bold  Longstreet's  darkening  host 

Sweep  through  our  lines  of  flame. 
And  hear  again,  *'  The  right  is  lost  1 " 

Swart  Rosecrans  exclaim. 
"  But  not  the  left,"  young  Garfield  cries  j 

*'  From  that  we  must  not  sever. 
While  Thomas  holds  the  field  that  lies 

On  Chickamauga  River.'* 

Oh  on  that  day  of  clouded  gold, 

How,  half  of  hope  bereft. 
The  cannoneers,  like  Titans,  rolled 

Their  thunders  on  the  left ! 
I  see  the  battle  clouds  again. 

With  glowing  autunm  splendors  blend- 
ing. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  gods  with  men 

Were  on  Olympian  heights  contending. 

Through  tongues  of  flame,  through  mea- 
dows brown. 

Dry  valley  roads  concealed, 
Ohio's  hero  dashes  down 

Upon  the  rebel  field. 
And  swift,  on  reeling  charger  borne, 

He  threads  the  wooded  plain. 
By  twice  an  hundred  cannon  mown, 

And  reddened  with  the  slain. 


But  past  the  swaths  of  carnage  dire. 

The  Union  guns  he  hears, 
And  gains  the  left,  begirt  with  fire, 

And  thus  the  hero  cheers — 
*'  While  stands  the  left,  yon  flag  overhead, 

Shall  Chattanooga  stand  I" 
"Let  the  Napoleons  rain  their  lead  1" 

Was  Thomas's  command. 

Back  swept  the  gray  brigades  of  Bragg, 

The  air  with  victory  nmg, 
A  nd  Wurzel's  "  Rally  round  the  flag  I" 

'Mid  Union  cheers  was  sung. 
The  flag  on  Chattanooga's  height 

In  twilight's  crimson  waved, 
And  all  the  clustered  stars  of  white 

Were  to  the  Union  saved. 

O  chief  of  staff,  the  nation's  fate 
That  red  field  crossed  with  thee, 

The  triumph  of  the  camp  and  State, 
The  hope  of  liberty  1 

0  nation,  free  from  sea  to  sea, 
With  Union  blessed  forever. 

Not  vainly  heroes  fought  for  thee 
By  Chickamauga  River ! 

In  dreams  I  stand  beside  the  tide; 

Where  those  old  heroes  fell. 
Above  the  valleys,  long  and  wide, 

Sweet  rings  the  Sabbath  bell. 

1  hear  no  more  the  bugle  blow, 
As  on  that  fateful  day : 

I  hear  the  ring-dove  fiuting  low, 
Where  shaded  waters  stray. 

On  Mission  Ridge  the  sunlight  streams 

Above  the  fields  of  fall. 
And  Chattanooga  calmly  dreams 

Beneath  her  mountain  wall. 
Old  Lookout  Mountain  towers  on  high, 

As  in  heroic  days. 
When  'neath  the  battle  in  the  sky 

Were  seen  its  summits  blaze. 

'Twas  ours  to  lay  no  garlands  fair 

Upon  the  graves  ** unknown." 
Kind  nature  sets  her  gentians  there 

Aud  fall  the  sere  leaves  lone. 
Those  heroes'  graves  no  shaft  of  Mars 

May  mark  with  with  beauty  ever. 
But  floats  the  flag  of  forty  stars 

By  Chickamauga  River. 
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IFE   IN   THE   MRMY. 


BT    ZBl.    S.    FOBBES. 


T  was  a  charming  August  afternoon,  when  we  broke  camp  for 
the  first  time  on  the  old  camp  ground  at  Hartford.  One 
by  one  the  companies  fell  into  line,  each  one  with  its  full 
hundred  of  men,  as  braye  and  loyal  as  any  Connecticut  had 
sent  to  the  front.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  as  a  thousand 
strong  we  passed  the  old  State  house  on  Main  street,  and 
filed  towards  our  transports  moored  at  the  dock.  Eyery 
man  of  us  felt  an  unwonted  pride  in  the  bran  new  flag  in 
the  centre  of  the  Una  Now  and  then  a  man  could  be  seen 
glancing  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  at  the  home  he  was 
leaying,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  determine  in  his  own  heart 
which  of  the  two  he  really  loyed  the  best.  Others  caught 
a  glance  of  old  and  familiar  faces  along  the  way,  and  looked 
down  again  as  if  to  hide  a  tear.  Some,  lighter  hearted  than  the  rest,  saw  only 
a  strip  of  light  along  the  future,  and  reyelled  in  dreams  of  glory  and  success 
yet  to  be  won. 

There  were  husbands  and  fathers  in  those  ranks,  who  were  breaking 
asunder  the  dearest  ties  of  earth.  The  cost  had  been  counted,  and  they  fal- 
tered not.  Neyer  were  a  thousand  men  leaying  behind  more  or  dearer  friends. 
At  length  the  dock  was  reached.  Men,  women  and  children  had  crowded 
upon  it,  so  that  there  was  not  an  inch  to  spare.  God  only  knows  to  this  day 
the  pent  up  sorrows  in  that  crowd.  It  was  too  late  for  partings.  We  could 
only  look  at  those  we  loyed,  and  waye  them  a  good  bye. 

After  nearly  a  dozen  years  of  hardening  and  toughening  in  the  world,  the 
recollections  of  that  hour  gets  the  mastery  of  us.  If  they  sometimes  force 
their  way  into  our  mind,  we  banish  them  as  speedily  as  possible.  Yet  we 
would  not  blot  them  out  entirely.  They  stand  for  a  sublime  sacrifice,  and  are 
too  sacred  for  common  thought. 

The  sun  was  stiU  high  aboye  the  horizon,  when  our  boats  slipped  their 
moorings  and  swung  out  into  the  liyer.  A  grand  cheer  was  raised  as  the 
first  revolutions  of  the  immense  side  wheels  sent  us  gHding  proudly  along 
with  the  stream,  and  was  responded  to  from  hundreds  of  yoices  up  and  down 
the  banks.  Thirty  minutes  more  and  we  were  out  of  sight  at  an  abrupt  turn 
in  the  riyer.  Everything  about  us  seemed  to  have  entered  a  friendly  con- 
spiracy to  please  and   attract  us.       On  the  one  side  were  the  exquisite 
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meadows,  for  which  the  Connecticut  yalley,  for  some  miles  below  Hartford,  is 
so  widely  famed.  The  tender  grass,  after  the  July  mowings,  was  springing 
up  and  clothing  the  ground  in  a  carpet  of  green.  Here  and  there  an  oak  or 
maple  shot  out  its  branches,  and  the  fresh  green  leaves  offered  a  lovely  con- 
trast against  the  blue  of  the  afternoon  sky.  The  opposite  bank  was  more 
precipitous,  and  at  some  points  the  hills  almost  crept  down  to  the  river's 
edge.  Clusters  of  homes  and  happy  families  started  into  view  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  delighted  us  with  their  cheery  aspect.  Some  of  us,  though,  had 
our  homes  hidden  back  in  those  hills,  and  every  foot  of  ground  about  them 
was  familiar. 

An  hour's  sail  brought  us  to  the  magnificent  rock  formations  some  dis- 
tance above  Middletown,  which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  that 
section  of  the  valley.  Then  Middletown  sprang  into  sight.  We  only  needed 
to  look  around  upon  the  beautiful  scenery,  there  to  catch  fresh  inspiration  for 
the  toils  and  sacrifices  which  awaited  us.  Nothing  awakens  a  man's  patriotism 
more  than  his  earHest  realizations  of  his  country's  beauty  and  grandeur.  For 
natural  charm  and  beauty  the  Connecticut  is  among  the  first  of  our  eastern 
valleys,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  it  is 
at  Middletown. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  enthusiasm  was  kindled  anew  at 
the  entrancing  sights  about  us.  We  felt  our  pride  in  Connecticut  increasing 
from  that  hour,  and  next  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  flag  that  ever  after- 
ward gladdened  our  eyes  most,  was  that  on  which  three  vines  were  repre- 
sented in  a  sort  of  three-fold  union,  together  with  that  good  old  Latin  motto, 
''  Qui  translulit,  sustinet." 

^fter  passing  Middletown,  the  most  of  us  grew  weary  and  sought  some 
place  on  the  deck,  or  in  the  cabin  for  a  night's  rest.  Some  of  us  gathered  about 
a  group  of  singers,  who  subsequently  became  universal  favorites  for  their  gifts 
of  song.  Two  of  the  group  were  brothers,  and  they  clung  to  one  another 
for  nearly  two  years,  when  a  cruel  fate  tore  one  of  them  away  to  die  at 
Andersonville.  It  was  late  before  our  songs  were  hushed  that  night,  and  the 
old  hills  and  rocks  on  either  side  rang  with  our  music.  But  sleep  came  at 
last.  It  was  our  first  sleep,  too,  with  all  the  realities  of  war  close  upon  us, 
closer  in  fact  than  we  even  then  dared  to  think.  In  less  than  three  weeks  from 
that  day,  forty  of  our  number  lay  dead,  and  over  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty  more 
were  wounded  at  Antietam.  We  piled  in  any  how,  and  in  every  way  in  our 
limited  room.  A  man  who  has  never  seen  soldiers  asleep  on  a  transport  has 
lost  one  of  the  queerest  sights  imaginable.  It  is  one  of  the  most  democratic 
affairs  in  the  world.  Some  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture,  some  half  recline, 
others  use  their  neighbors  for  pillows,  and  find  them  next  to  feathers  for 
comfort  and  softness,  while  still  others,  who  are  absolutely  selfish  any  way, 
stretch  themselves  out  at  full  length,  and  refuse  to  be  made  pillows  of  at  any 
price.  Such  a  number  one  looking  after  himself  was  not  at  all  soldierly  and 
was  not  generally  encouraged. 
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On  the  whole,  we  passed  a  very  creditable  night  of  it,  but  were  up  to  a 
man  by  the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  east.  A  look  showed  us  that  we  were 
in  New  York  harbor.  The  morning  was  cool  and  brisk,  and  our  soldier's 
overcoats  did  not  come  amiss.  Some  half  dozen  miles  away  we  could  descry 
what  was  said  to  be  the  Great  Eastern  riding  at  anchor.  Our  own  boat 
seemed  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  it,  and  as  we  stood  wondering  at  its  size,  and 
up  to  that  time,  its  uselessness,  we  suddenly  felt  ourselyes  brought  to  a  stand 
still,  and  shortly  afterward  were  ordered  to  disembark.  A  cup  of  coffee 
apiece,  a  small  allowance'of  meat  and  a  slice  or  two  of  bread  constituted  our 
breakfast.    Our  appetites  were  well  whetted,  and  anything  seemed  a  luxury. 

An  hour  or  so  afterward  we  were  on  board  a  city  craft,  and  sailing  down 
the  harbor  for  Elizabethport  at  a  perfectly  deUdous  rate.  New  scenes  met 
us  along  the  whole  route.  The  salt  water  was  a  noyelty  to  many  of  us,  and 
we  spent  all  the  time  we  could  looking  at  the  briny  track  made  by  the  steam- 
boat.   The  white  foam  lingered  in  our  course  for  a  long  distance  behind. 

At  length  we  touched  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  changed  our 
methods  of  locomotion  by  embarking  in  the  cars  for  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
to  the  seat  of  war.  It  was  a  wild  way  we  took  for  Washington.  Instead  of 
running  directly  thither,  we  made  a  wide  detour,  touching  at  Harrisburg  in 
Pennsylyania.  The  greater  distance  by  this  route  was  the  only  thing  we  had 
to  worry  about,  but  the  picturesqueness  of  the  country  we  passed  through 
made  up  for  that  in  part  It  seemed  as  though  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
nation  depended  on  our  reaching  the  army  by  the  way  our  train  plunged 
forward,  fairly  swallowing  the  distance  before  it.  Mountain  and  yalley  were 
swept  by  almost  before  we  could  clearly  distinguish  their  outlines  of  beauty 
and  contrast.  Towns  and  villages  were  ignored  entirely,  except  for  coal  and 
water.  The  night  was  spent  in  the  most  feasible  ways  we  were  able  to  devise 
for  comfort,  which  were,  to  say  the  least  about  them,  quite  indifferent.  We 
managed  to  get  through  with  it,  and  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday, 
found  us  in  Baltimore.  While  we  were  waiting  there  in  the  depot  for  a 
fresh  train  for  Washington,  the  report  was  received  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
had  been  captured.  We  cheered  and  shouted,  laughed  and  danced,  swore  and 
gave  thanks  in  the  same  breath,  and  did  everything  except  to  keep  stilL 

We  have  never  forgiven  ourselves  for  that  day's  folly,  and  never  shall 
Stonewall  Jackson  had  not  been  captured,  as  we  had  good  reason  to  under- 
stand two  weeks  afterward.  More  than  that,  he  had  no  idea  of  being  cap- 
tured. All  his  plans  looked  another  way.  He  was  too  much  needed  to  be 
shut  up  under  a  Yankee  guard.  Our  next  move,  after  we  had  shouted  our- 
selves hoarse  was  to  set  out  for  Washington,  and  we  reached  there  late  in  the 
evening  in  a  drizzling  rain.  The  mud  was  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  deep, 
and  had  the  singular  effect  of  drawing  largely  from  our  courage  and  perse- 
verance. Probably  there  was  not  a  man  among  us  who  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred that  night,  in  spite  of  his  patriotism,  a  clean  hearth  in  New  England 
to  the  wretched  mud  and  rain  and  quarters  which  were  his  lot  for  the  next 
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twelve  hours.  We  were  put  one  and  a  half  deep  in  miserable  barracks  in  the 
city,  and  expected  to  sleep  soundly  and  wake  well,  neither  of  which  things 
was  very  satisfactorily  acci^mplished. 

Next  morning,  however,  found  our  ranks  unbroken  by  a  single  desertion, 
the  Qovemment  had  taken  thorough  precaution  against  any  such  mishap  as 
that,  and  set  a  strong  guard  in  and  about  the  barracks,  and  had  the  streets 
patrolled  in  all  directions.  It  was  in  fact  quite  a  difficult  matter  getting  about 
Washington  in  those  days.  We  were  not  troubled,  however,  very  long  by  the 
official  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way,  for  hardly  had  we  partaken  of  a  passable 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread,  before  we  received  orders  to  march  to  Arling- 
ton Heights,  and  their  await  further  ipstructions.  That  was  the  turning 
point  in  our  military  career,  and  mixed  us  up  inextricably  in  one  of  the 
bloodiest  episodes  of  the  war.  We  were  soon  on  our  way  through  the  city  to 
our  place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  reached  late  in  the  evening.  The  most 
we  wanted  was  water,  but  it  was  a  desperate  undertaking  to  look  for  it  in  the 
dusk  and  dark.  At  length  some  little  pools  were  found,  and  their  contents 
drained  with  avidity.  Bread  and  water,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  our  sup- 
per. To  add  to  our  discomfort  we  were  without  tents  or  shelter  of  any  kind, 
and  had  simply  the  ground  for  a  resting  place.  To  sleep  on  the  ground  we 
thought  then  was  doing  a  soldier's  duty  with  a  vengeance.  But  it  was  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  and  we  set  ourselves  about  it  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
possible.  We  mixed  up  in  Httle  groups  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  and  rolled  our 
blankets  around  us  in  the  best  way  we  could,  but  being  unaccustomed  to 
such  problems  we  made  rather  bungling  work  of  it.  There  was  quite  a 
growth  of  underwood  near  by  and  many  of  us  crept  out  into  the  edges  of  it, 
as  we  found  it  better  than  the  open  air.  After  a  while  the  noise  of  our  first 
bivouac  was  hushed,  and  every  man  seemed  quietly  resting  from  the  weary, 
foot-sore  march  of  the  day.  This  quiet  lasted  for  several  hours,  when  it  was 
suddenly  broken  by  a  drenching  rain  setting  in,  which  threatened  us  with  a 
good  sized  deluge.  It  was  useless  to  get  up  and  run  about,  and  the  majority 
lay  and  bore  its  pelting  for  an  hour  or  two. 

The  morning  dawned  at  last,  and  with  a  radiant  sky.  There  was  also 
a  chill  in  the  air  which  made  our  great  coats  a  luxury.  As  soon  as  we  could 
see  we  began  to  look  about.  We  were  evidently  in  a  hostile  country,  for 
within  a  few  rods  of  us  stood  a  fort,  bristling  with  artillery  and  ready,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  open  on  the  enemy  with  shot  and  shelL  Earthworks 
started  up  above  tfie  general  level  of  the  country  everywhere  here  and  there, 
and  presented  rather  a  resolute  aspect  to  all  invaders.  A  little  to  our  light,  we 
could  look  down  upon  the  capitol  buildings,  and  the  long  ranges  of  streets 
and  avenues,  and  by  walking  half  a  miLe  or  so,  one  could  get  a  pleasant  view 
of  Alexandria.  But  what  made  the  country  thereabouts  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting  was  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  made  up  of  the  hereditary  acres  of 
General  Bobert  E.  Lee,  who  was  then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  rebel  forces. 

There  was  a  grain  of  justice,  it  seemed,  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  was 
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leading  an  organized  force  against  the  material  interests  and  progress  of  the 
nation,  should  feel  some  little  sting  by  seeing  his  own  paternal  tracts 
trampled  down  by  cavalry,  planted  with  artillery  and  made  the  drill  and 
parade  grounds  of  the  continually  enlarging  elements  which  he  had  aroused 
into  antagonism  against  his  treason  and  rebellion.  But  we  had  not  long  to 
indulge  in  moralizing.  Nor  had  the  night,  which  we  had  just  passed,  left  us 
in  any  mood  for  such  a  thing.  We  were  cold  and  shiyering,  and  wanted  fires. 
After  a  while  a  few  were  kindled,  and  coffee,  that  absolutely  necessary  luxury 
of  a  soldier^s  life,  was  gotten  ready  for  us.  As  the  sun  mounted  up  higher  in 
the  heavens,  we  began  to  grow  more  comfortable,  dried  our  wet  blankets,  and 
set  about  making  booths  out  of  the  branches  of  the  small  undergrowth  near 
by.  Our  efforts  were  primitive  enough,  but,  on  the  whole,  made  a  very  fair 
substitute  for  shelter  tents,  which  we  ought  to  have  had.  Slowly  matters 
assumed  a  military  rigidity,  and  in  f orty-eight  hours  from  the  time  we  set  foot 
in  our  camp,  everything  was  moving  forward  without  a  break  anywhere. 

By  the  dose  of  the  second  day  we  began  to  look  anxiously  for  letters  from 
home.  They  were  more  than  partly  promised,  too.  Would  they  come  or 
should  we  have  to  wait  another  day  ?  At  length  the  mail  was  sent  over  from 
headquarters.  Our  first  mail  I  The  very  thought  of  it  quickens  us  even 
now.  How  eagerly  every  man  waited  as  the  names  were  called  off,  almost 
fearing  that  his  own  might  not  be  among  them.  When  his  name  was  reached, 
and  the  tiny  missive  handed  out  to  him,  then,  how  joyously  he  received  it, 
opened  and  read  it.  It  brought  back  to  him  fresh  and  beautiful  memories  of 
home  and  the  kind  hearted  ones  there.  The  father  communicated  with  his 
wife  and  little  ones  again,  and  once  more  the  soldier  boy  held  intercourse  with 
his  mother  and  sisters,  and  felt  his  heart  strong  again  in  their  love  and  con- 
stancy.  Should  some  poor  fellow  be  left  off  the  list,  and  find  no  letter  for 
him,  there  was  always  the  word  of  smpathy  and  good  cheer  from  his  com- 
rades to  help  him  over  the  gloomy  spot.  Next  to  the  sending  of  the  soldier's 
letter  there  is  nothing  more  touching  than  its  reception.  Such  was  our  expe- 
rience that  day,  when  our  first  letters  came  into  camp.  The  novelty  of  the 
mail-arrival  never  wore  off,  and  never  grew  irksome.  In  camp,  in  field,  at  the 
front  or  on  the  eve  of  battle,  it  was  always  one  of  the  lights  of  our  existence. 

In  the  regular  round  and  routine  of  the  camp  the  week  quickly  slipped 
by.  It  had  been  a  strange  one  in  many  respects,  and  had  changed  us  all  more 
than  we  had  ever  thought  that  a  single  week  could  have  done.  It  was  a  time 
of  imminent  peril  to  the  government.  General  Lee  was  in  Maryland,  and  was 
threatening  Pennsylvania.  The  Confederacy  was  hopeful,  and  setting  its  best 
foot  forward.  The  Union  troops  came  pouring  through  "Vyashington  for  the 
Peninsula,  and  were  reforming  to  meet  the  enemy  on  new  fields.  Eveiy 
available  man  was  demanded.  Nothing  less  than  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Northern  forces  offered  any  prospect  of  success  in  the  impending  contest.  A 
week  had  nearly  gone,  and  we  were  still  in  camp.  Sunday  came  again.  Long 
lines  of  dusty,  grim-looking  men  stretched  across  Arlington  Heights.  Immense 
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clouds  of  dust  rose  over  their  track.  We  all  looked  on  with  interest,  aston- 
ished at  the  numerical  power  of  the  army.  It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered. 
About  noon  we  were  called  to  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  it  all  by  the  order  to 
break  camp  and  move  on  with  the  rest.  We  were  soon  in  line,  and  in  the 
dust  and  scorching  sun  our  steps  toward  the  city  at  our  feet.  It  seemed  a  long 
ways  off  at  first  to  us  unaccustomed  to  measuring  distances  at  sight.  After 
five  or  six  hours  of  marching  through  the  Yirginia  dirt,  we  reached  the  long 
bridge  over  the  Potomac.  The  river  was  in  its  glory.  Its  placid  waters  hardly 
told  of  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  sacrifice  being  enacted  during  that  day. 
Hardly  did  they  carry  our  imaginations  forward  to  torrents  of  bloodshed 
which  the  next  two  weeks  would  bring  to  light.  It  was  well  that  they  were  hid- 
den from  our  view.  Oyer  the  bridge  into  the  city  we  passed,  and  there  rested 
under  the  shadow  of  its  dwellings  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  up  again  and  to 
the  northward  the  heavy  columns  poured.  Night  found  us  still  advancing, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  darkness  covered  us  that  we  finally  halted.  W^e  threw 
ourselves  down  upon  the  ground  to  rest,  blanketless  and  tentless  one  and  all. 
Our  knapsacks  had  been  left  when  we  set  out  in  the  morning  to  be  brought 
to  us  by  the  transportation  wagons.  On  the  whole  that  was  one  of  the  severest 
nights  we  endured  during  the  three  years  service.  The  next  day  a  streak  of 
luck  broke  in  upon  us.  Shelter  tents  were  issued  to  us,  and  soon  the  bits 
of  cotton  dotted  the  field  around  for  many  rods.  The  knapsacks  also  arrived 
before  night  and  our  blankets  were  again  drawn  on  for  comfort  and  protection 
against  the  chill  and  heavy  dews  of  the  night.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been 
without  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  we  were  also  supplied  with  them.  One 
or  two  days  later  we  again  took  up  our  line  of  march  to  join  the  main  body  of 
the  army  under  McClellan,  who  was  at  that  time  pitted  against  Lee  for  the 
possession  of  Maryland.  He  had  succeeded  in  turning  the  latter^s  line,  and 
was  forcing  him  back  upon  the  Potomac.  For  four  days  we  pressed  forward 
without  stopping  except  for  rest.  •  One  afternoon  as  we  neared  a  line  of  rail- 
way, we  were  delighted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Uttle  girl  on  the 
embankment  with  the  stars  and  stripes  unfurled  in  her  hands.  There  she 
stood  as  regiment  after  regiment  passed,  with  the  banner  firmly  clutched  in 
her  Httle  hands.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  that  child,  who  has  grown  to 
womanhood  now,  will  never  fully  know  the  new  hopes,  and  inspirations  which 
her  little  act  of  patriotism  aroused.  Cheer  after  cheer  greeted  her  as  the  men 
moved  on.  Not  one  of  us  could  help  exclaiming  in  our  hearts,  God  bless  her. 
We  should  love  to  clasp  her  by  the  hand  now  and  thank  her  for  the  good  of 
that  day. 

It  was  just  a  ^eek  from  the  day  we  left  Arlington  Heights  when  we  reached 
Frederick  City.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  went  in  camp  just  outside  its  limits. 
It  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  spot,  and  surrounded  here  and  there,  with  strips 
of  landscape  scenery  of  rare  interest  and  beauty.  Twenty  miles  ahead  of  us, 
in  the  mountains,  was  heard  the  boom  of  cannon,  and  as  soon  as  the  dark- 
ness had    set  in,  the  flash  of  the  artillery  guns  could  be  seen  distinctly. 
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At  last  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict.  Our  turn  cauid  not 
be  far  distant.  Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we  were  rapidly 
advancing  again.  All  day  we  pressed  on,  and  dusk  found  us  at  the  base  of 
South  Ifonntshi,  where  the  previous  day^s  battle  had  been  fought.  Near  our 
encampment,  that  night,  were  the  newly-made  graves  of  some  twenty  Michi- 
gan boys,  whose  regiment  had  charged  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  the 
face  of  a  murderous  fire,  and  had  swept  the  rebels  from  their  entrenchments 
on  the  summit.  It  was  a  splendid  achievment,  and  one  of  the  most  daring 
feats  of  the  day.  These  were  the  first  fresh  graves  of  soldiers  we  had  ever  seen, 
and  they  left  a  deep  impression  on  our  minds.  Our  tents  were  soon  up,  and 
presented  a  singular  contrast  to  the  other  features  of  the  scene.  For  the  first 
time  we  were  now  within  the  circle  of  the  thrilling  events  of  the  war.  The 
shadow  of  a  great  struggle  fell  upon  us  and  we  could  almost  feel  the  air 
freighted  with  desolation.  But  we  were  too  weary  to  lie  awake  over  it  long. 
Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  came  ere  long  to  our  help,  and  we 
slept  and  dreamed  night  quickly  away.  The  morning  dawned  more  beautiful,  if 
anything,  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  The  early  light  gilded  the  moun- 
tain in  front  of  us,  as  though  death  had  not  thirty-six  hours  before  held  car- 
nival there.  So  nature  would  always  wipe  out  the  stains  and  bloodshed  of 
men.  The  morning  dew  had  not  half  dried  away  before  we  were  plodding  up 
the  narrow  defile,  which  led  to  the  magnificent  valley  beyond.  At  length  the 
summit  was  reached,  and  a  scene  opened  before  us,  the  memory  of  whidi  years 
have  not  blotted  out.  For  miles  up  and  down  the  range  of  mountains  on 
which  we  were  standing,  stretched  a  tract  of  land  which  the  hot  breath  of 
war  had  not  yet  scorched  and  withered.  Its  freshness  and  beauty  had  not 
been  trampled  under  foot,  nor  had  its  fields  of  waving  grain  been  ploughed 
with  cannon  shot,  as  so  many  others  of  the  South  had  been.  There  we  halted 
to  get  a  fuller  view,  and  drink  new  inspiration  from  the  scena  It  was  as 
though  a  new  world  had  suddenly  unfolded  itself  before  us,  and  with  the 
thought  of  it  all  still  vivid  in  our  hearts,  we  begin  our  descent.  Heavy  columns 
had  preceded  us,  and  were  swinging  into  line  a  few  miles  ahead.  The  enemy 
had  been  forced  to  a  stand,  and  the  two  great  armies  of  the  North  and  South 
were  getting  ready  for  a  relentless  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Soon  after  noon, 
we  reached  the  grounds  where  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  and,  after  dusk, 
were  ordered  to  the  front  It  was  the  old  Ninth  Corps  to  which  we  were 
assigned,  and  our  position  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  whole  lina  That 
night  we  slept  on  our  arms.  That  meant  something  new  to  the  most  of  us.  It 
was  war  ready  to  burst  upon  us  at  any  moment ;  death  hovering  over  us,  ready 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  our  midst.  Still  sleep  was  not  forbidden  us,  and 
many,  who  would  never  sleep  again,  rested  as  sweetly  as  they  would  have 
done  in  the  homes  they  had  left,  as  though  but  the  day  before. 

The  sun  arose  the  next  morning  over  the  two  armies  in  line  of  battle. 
The  hills  bristled  with  cannon  for  miles  up  and  down  the  Antietam.  Aids 
and  orderlies  dashed  to  and  fro  with  orders  and  instructions.     Cannoniers 
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glanced  eagerly  over  the  field.  The  troops  stood  nnblaDched.  It  was  to  be 
a  square  struggle,  in  which  superior  generalship  and  managament  were  to 
triumph.  A  shell  from  the  enemy's  side  opened  the  contest.  We  were  near 
the  extreme  left  and  slowly  advanced  towards  the  bridge  over  the  river,  held 
by  the  rebels,  and  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure.  For  an 
hour  a  terrific  cannonade  was  concentrated  on  it,  after  which  the  11th  Con- 
necticut of  our  brigade  charged  over  it.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight  as  those 
fearless  fellows  moved  forward  to  the  assault.  Eank  after  rank  melted  away, 
and  still  they  pressed  on.  The  bridge  was  gained  and  a  hand  to  hand  conflict 
ensued.  The  enemy  held  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
but  at  last  fled  from  their  strongholds.  Later  in  the  day  General  Bumside 
called  for  support,  when  the  order  was  returned  to  hold  the  bridge  to  a  man.  Here 
was  the  key  to  the  position  on  the  left,  and  around  it  the  battle  raged  with 
maddened  fury.  Hundreds  of  men  went  dovm  in  the  conflict.  Our  turn  came 
vnth  the  rest.  All  day  we  had  been  under  fire,  and  had  suffered  severely. 
Then  came  the  order  to  advance.  Grandly  the  line  pushed  forward,  and  was 
greeted  at  each  step  with  shot  and  shell.  A  mistake  involved  us  in  confusion 
and  before  it  was  discovered,  a  terrible  fire  from  the  front  and  flank  was 
on  us,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  lost  nearly  two  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  4th  Bhode  Island,  a  veteran  regiment,  moved  in  to  fill  the  gap,  but  were 
hurled  back  in  utter  confusion.  It  seemed  impossible  that  men  should  face 
that  fire  and  escape.  But  it  had  to  be  faced.  Gk>d  only  knew  the  joy 
we  felt  when  the  8th  and  11th  Connecticut  regiments  sprang  to  the 
rescue.  For  five  minutes  the  contending  grounds  were  held  by  one  side  and 
then  by  the  other.  At  length  Yankee  courage  won,  and  the  left  was  saved. 
The  whole  line  was  also  at  dusk  the  victors  of  the  day.  Slowly  we  gathered 
our  broken  fragments  together.  Friend  met  friend  again  and  clasped  hands. 
Two  days  afterwards  we  sought  out  our  dead  and  buried  them,  two  score  in 
all,  side  by  side  on  that  bloodiest  of  American  battle  grounds.  There  we  shed 
our  tears  in  silence,  as  we  looked  at  our  decimated  ranks,  at  that  time  less  than 
three  weeks  absent  from  our  New  England  homes. 
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ENNESSEE    iLACKSMITE 


EAR  the  cross-roads,  not  far  from  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  stood  the  village  forga  The  smith  was 
a  sturdy  man  of  fifty.  He  was  respected  wherever 
Tpr^  J^l  vi^  known  for  his  stem  integrity.  He  served  God,  and 
^5..j2^«1<^  clid  not  fear  man — and,  it  might  be  safely  added,  nor 
the  devil  either.  His  courage  was  proverbial  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  it  was  a  common  remark,  when 
wishing  to  pay  one  a  high  compliment,  to  say,  '^  He 
is  as  brave  as  old  Bradley.^' 

One  night  toward  the  dose  of  September,  as  he 
stood  alone  by  the  anvil  plying  his  labors,  his  coun- 
tenance evinced  a  peculiar  satisfaction  as  he  brought 
his  hammer  down  with  a  ponderous  stroke  on  the 
heated  iron.  While  blowing  the  bellows  he  would 
occasionally  pause  and  shake  his  head,  as  if  com- 
muning with  himself.  He  was  evidently  meditating  upon  something  of  a 
serious  nature.  It  was  during  one  of  these  pauses  that  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  pale,  trembling  figure  staggered  into  the  shop,  and,  sinking  at  the 
smithes  feet,  faintly  ejaculated : 

"  In  the  name  of  Jesus,  protect  me ! " 

As  Bradley  stooped  down  to  raise  the  prostrate  form,  three  men  entered, 
the  foremost  one  exclaiming : 

"  WeVe  treed  him  at  last  I  There  he  is — seize  him  I"  acid  as  he  spoke  he 
pointed  at  the  crouching  figure. 

The  others  advanced  to  obey  the  order,  but  Bradley  suddenly  arose, 
seized  the  sledge-hammer,  and  brandishing  it  above  his  head  as  if  it  were  a 
sword,  exclaimed : 

"  Back !     Touch  him  not ;  or,  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  Til  brain  ye ! " 
They  hesitated,  and  stepped  backward,  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 
sturdy  smith,  for  his  countenance  plainly  told  them  that  he  meant  what  he 
said. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  shelter  to  an  abolitionist  ? "  fiercely  shouted  the 
leader. 

^'  I  give  shelter  to  a  weak,  defenceless  man,"  replied  the  smitL 
"  He  is  an  enemy ! "  vociferated  the  man. 
"  Of  the  devil ! "  ejaculated  Bradley. 
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^'He  is  a  spy  I  an  abolitionist  hound  I"  exclaimed  the  leader,  with  in- 
creased vehemence ;  '^  and  we  must  have  him.  So  I  tell  you,  Bradley,  you  had 
better  not  interfere.  You  know  you  are  already  suspected,  and  if  you  insist 
upon  sheltering  him,  it  will  confirm  it." 

*^  Sus-pect-ed !    Susx)ected  of  what  T  "  exclaimed  the  smith,  in  a  firm  tone, 
riyeting  his  gaze  upon  the  speaker. 

"Why,  of  adhering  to  to  the  North,"  was  the  reply. 

« Adhering  to  the  North ! "  ejaculated  Bradley,  as  he  cast  his  defiant 
glances  at  the  speaker.  "  I  adhere  to  no  North ! "  he  continued ;  ^'  I  adhere 
to  my  country — ^my  whole  country — and  will,  so  help  me  God  I  as  long  as  I 
have  breath,"  he  added,  as  he  brought  the  sledge-hammer  to  the  ground  with 
great  force. 

'^  You  had  better  let  us  have  him,  Bradley,  without  further  trouble.  You 
are  only  risking  your  own  neck  by  your  interference." 

^'  Not  so  long  as  I  have  life  to  defend  him,"  was  the  answer.  Then  point- 
ing to  the  door,  he  continued:  '< Leave  my  shop!"  And  as  he  spoke,  he 
again  raised  the  sledge-hammer. 

They  hesitated  a  moment,  but  the  firm  demeanor  of  the  smith  awed  them 
into  compliance  with  the  order. 

^'  You'll  regret  this  morning,  Bradley,"  said  the  leader,  as  he  retreated. 

^'  Gb! "  was  the  reply  of  the  smith,  as  he  pointed  toward  the  door. 

Bradley  followed  them  menacingly  to  the  entrance  of  the  shop,  and 
watched  them  until  they  disappeared  from  sight  down  the  road.  When  he 
turned  to  go  back  into  the  shop  he  was  met  by  the  fugitive,  who,  grasping  his 
hand,  exclaimed :    ' 

"  Oh  I  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Bradley  ?" 

^*  This  is  no  time  for  thanks,  Mr.  Peters,  unless  it  is  to  the  Lord:  you 
must  fly  the  country,  and  that  at  once?" 

"  But  my  wife  and  children  ?  " 

*'  Mattie  and  I  will  attend  to  them.    But  you  must  go  to-night ! " 

"To-night?*' 

"Yes.  In.  the  morning,  if  not  before,  they  will  return  with  a  large  force 
and  carry  you  off  and  hang  you  on  the  first  tree.    You  must  leave  to-night." 

"But  how?" 

"Mattie  will  conduct  you  to  the  rendezvous  of  our  friends.  There  is  a 
party  made  up  who  intend  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join  the  Union  forces 
in  Kentucky.  They  were  to  start  to-night.  They  have  provisions  for  the 
journey,  and  will  gladly  share  with  you." 

At  this  moment  a  young  girl  entered  the  shop  and  hurriedly  said: 

"Father,  what  is  the  trouble  to-night?"  Her  eye  resting  upon  the 
fugitive,  she  approached  him,  and,  in  a  sympathizing  tone,  continued :  "Ah, 
Mr.  Peters,  has  your  turn  come  so  soon  ?  " 

This  was  Mattie.  She  was  a  fine,  rosy  girl,  just  past  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  and  the  sole  daughter  of  Bradley's  home  and  heart.     She  was  his 
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all — ^his  wife  had  been  dead  five  years.     He  turned  toward  her,  and.  in  a  mild 
but  firm  tone,  said : 

'^  Mattie,  jou  must  conduct  Mr.  Peters  to  the  rendezvous  immediately, 
then  return,  and  we  will  call  at  the  parsonage  to  cheer  his  family.  Quick ! 
No  time  is  to  be  lost.  The  blood-thirsty  fiends  are  upon  the  track.  They 
have  scented  their  prey  and  will  not  rest  until  they  have  secured  him.  They 
may  return  much  sooner  than  we  expect.  So  haste,  daughter,  and  God  bless 
yel" 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mattie  had  been  called  upon  to  perform 
such  an  office.  She  had  safely  conducted  several  Union  men,  who  had  been 
hunted  from  their  homes  and  sought  shelter  with  her  father,  to  the  place 
designated,  from  whence  they  made  their  escape  across  the  mountains  into 
Kentucky.     Turning  to  the  fugitive,  she  said : 

'^  Come,  Mr.  Peters,  do  not  stand  upon  ceremony,  but  follow  me.** 

She  left  the  shop  and  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  up  the  road,  and 
then  off  into  a  by-path  through  a  strip  of  woods,  closely  followed  by  the  fugi- 
tive. A  brisk  walk  of  half  an  hour  brought  them  to  a  small  house  that  stood 
alone  in  a  secluded  spot.  Here  Mattie  was  received  with  a  warm  welcome  by 
several  men,  some  of  whom  where  engaged  in  running  bullets,  while  others 
were  cleaning  their  rifles  and  fowling  pieces.  The  lady  of  the  house,  a  hale 
woman  of  forty,  was  buty  stuffing  the  wallets  of  the  men  with  biscuits.  She 
greeted  Mattie  very  kindly.  The  fugitive,  who  was  known  to  two  or  three  of 
the  party,  was  received  in  a  bluff,  frank  spirit  of  kindness  by  all,  saying  that . 
they  would  make  him  chaplain  of  the  Tennessee  regiment  when  they  got  to 
Kentucky. 

When  Mattie  was  to  return  home,  two  of  the  party  prepared  to  accompany 
her,  but  she  protested,  warning  them  of  the  danger,  as  the  enemy  were  doubt- 
less abroad  in  search  of  the  minister.  But,  notwithstanding,  they  insisted, 
and  accompanied  her  until  she  reached  the  road,  a  short  distance  above  her 
father's  shop.  Mattie  hurried  on,  but  was  somewhat  surprised  upon  reaching 
the  shop  to  find  it  vacant.  She  hastened  to  the  house,  but  her  father  was  not 
there.  As  she  returned  to  go  to  the  shop,  she  thought  she  could  hear  the 
noise  of  horses'  hoofs  clattering  down  the  road.  She  Ustened,  but  the  sounded 
soon  died  away.  Ooing  into  the  shop  she  blew  the  fire  into  a  blaze ;  then 
beheld  that  the  things  were  in  great  confusion,  and  that  spots  of  blood  were 
upon  the  ground.  She  was  now  convinced  that  her  father  had  been  seized 
and  carried  off,  but  not  without  desperate  struggle  on  his  part. 

As  Mattie  stood  gazing  at  the  marks  of  blood,  a  wagon,  containing  two 
persons,  drove  up,  one  of  whom,  an  atheletic  young  man  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  got  out  and  entered  the  shop. 

"  Good  evening,  Mattie  I  Where  is  your  father?"  he  said.  Then,  observ- 
ing the  strange  demeanor  of  the  girl,  he  continued.  ''Why,  Mattie,  what  ails 
yout    What  has  happened?" 

The  girl's  heart  was  too  full  for  her  tongue  to  give  utterance,  and  throw- 
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ing  herself  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  young  maiP,  she  sobbinglj  exclaimed  : 

"  They  have  carried  him  off !     Dont't  you  see  the  blood  ?  " 

"Have  they  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  your  father f  The  infernal 
wretches  I" 

"  Oh,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  the  day  that  old  Tennessee  was  to  be 
thus  disgraced  !     Here,  Joe  T' 

At  this,  the  other  person  in  the  wagon  alighted  and  entered  the  shop.  He 
was  a  stalwart  negro. 

"  Joe,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  you  would  like  your  freedom  ?" 

"  Well,  Massa  John,  I  wouldn't  like  very  much  to  leabe  you ;  but  den  Tse 
like  to  be  a  free  man." 

"Joe,  the  white  race  have  maintained  their  liberty  by  their  valor.  Are 
you  willing  to  fight  for  yours  ?    Ay,  fight  to  the  death  ?" 

"  Ise  fight  for  yous  any  time,  Massa  John." 

"  I  believe  you,  Joe.  But  I  have  desperate  work  on  hand  to-night,  and 
I  do  not  want  you  to  engage  in  it  without  a  prospect  of  reward.  If  I  suc- 
ceed I  will  make  you  a  free  man.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death — will  you 
got" 

"  I  will,  Massa," 

"  Then  kneel  down  and  swear  before  the  everliving  God  that,  if  you  falter 
or  shrink  the  danger,  you  may  hereafter  be  consigned  to  everlasting  fire !" 

"I  swear,  Massa,"  said  the  negro,  kneeling.  "And  I  hope  that  Gor 
Almighty  may  strike  me  dead  if  I  don't  go  wid  you  through  fire  and  water  and 
ebery  ting  I" 

"I  am  satisfied,  Joe,"  said  his  master ;  then  turning  to  the  young  girl,  who 
had  been  a  mute  spectator  of  this  singular  scene,  he  continued: 

"  Now,  Mattie,  you  get  in  the  wagon,  and  TU  drive  down  to  the  parsonage, 
and  you  remain  there  with  Mrs.  Peters  and  the  children  until  I  bring  you  some 
intelligence  of  your  father." 

While  the  sturdy  old  blacksmith  was  awaiting  the  return  of  his  daughter, 
the  party  that  he  had  repulsed  had  returned  with  increased  numbers  and  de- 
manded the  minister.  A  fierce  quarrel  ensued,  which  resulted  in  their  seizing 
the  smith  and  carrying  him  off.  They  conveyed  him  to  a  tavern,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  e^op,  and  there  he  was  arraigned  before  what  was  termed  a 
vigilance  committee. 

The  committee  met  in  a  long  room  on  the  ground  floor,  dimly  lighted  by 
a  lamp  which  stood  upon  a  small  table  in  front  of  the  chairman.  In  about  half 
an  hour  after  Bradley's  arrival,  he  was  placed  before  the  chairman  for  ex- 
amination. The  man's  arms  were  pinioned,  but  nevertheless  he  cast  a  defiant 
look  upon  those  around  him. 

"Bradley,  this  is  a  grave  charge  against  you.  What  have  you  to  say  t" 
said  the  chairman. 

"  What  authority  have  you  to  ask  ?"  demanded  the  smith,  fiercely  eyeing 
his  interrogator. 
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^'The  authority  of  the  p#E>ple  of  Tennessee/'  was  the  reply. 

« I  deny  it." 

''Your  denials  amount  to  nothing.  Tou  are  accused  of  harboring  an 
abolitionist,  and  the  penalty  of  that  act,  you  know,  is  death.  What  have  you 
to  say  to  the  charge  ?" 

'*I  say  that  it  is  a  lie,  and  that  he  who  utters  such  charges  against  me  is 
a  Bcoundrell" 

'^  Simpson,"  said  the  chairman  to  the  leader  of  the  band  that  had  captured 
Bradley,  and  who  now  appeared  with  a  large  bandage  around  his  head,  to  bind 
up  a  wound  which  was  the  result  of  a  blow  from  the  fist  of  Bradley.  '^  Simp- 
son," continued  the  chairman,  *'  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

The  leader  then  stated  that  he  had  tracked  the  preacher  to  the  black- 
smith's shop,  and  that  Bradley  had  resisted  his  arrest,  and  that  upon  their 
return,  he  could  not  be  found,  and  that  the  prisoner  refused  to  give  any 
information  concerning  him. 

'<Do  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Bradley  t"  said  the  chairman. 

« I  do.    What  of  it  t"  was  the  reply. 

"Is  it  truer 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  the  preacher r 

"  That  is  none  of  your  business.^ 

"  Mr.  Bradley,  this  tribunal  is  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  I  again 
demand  to  know  where  Mr.  Peters  is.     Will  you  tell  t " 

"No." 

"Mr.  Bradley,  it  is  well  known  that  you  are  not  only  a  member,  but  an 
exhorter  in  Mr.  Peters'  church,  and  therefore  some  little  excuse  is  to  be  made 
for  your  zeal  in  defending  him.  He  is  from  the  North,  and  has  long  been 
suspected,  and  is  now  accused  of  being  an  abolitionist  and  a  dangerous  man. 
You  do  not  deny  sheltering  him,  and  refusing  to  give  him  up.  If  you  persist 
in  this  you  must  take  the  consequences.  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time  if  you 
will  inform  us  of  his  whereabouts  ?" 

"  And  again  I  answer.  No  I " 

"  Mr.  Bradley,  there  is  also  another  serious  charge  against  you,  and  your 
conduct  in  this  instance  confirms  it  You  are  accused  of  giving  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  your  country.    What  have  you  to  say  to  thatt" 

"I  say  it  is  false,  and  that  he  who  makes  it  is  a  villainP 

"  I  accuse  him  of  being  a  traitor,  aiding  the  cause  of  the  Union,"  said 
Simpson. 

"  If  my  adherence  to  the  Union  merits  for  me  the  name  of  traitor,  then 
I  am  proud  of  it.  I  have  been  for  the  Union,  am  still  for  the  Union,  and  will 
be  for  the  Union  as  long  as  life  lasts  I " 

At  these  words  the  chairman  clutched  a  pistol  that  lay  upon  the  table 
before  him,  and  the  bright  blade  of  Simpson's  bovrie-knife  glittered  near 
Bradley's  breast ;  but  before  he  could  make  the  fatal  plunge,  a  swift  winged 
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messeBger  of  death  laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  intended  victim,  while,  at 
the  same  instant,  another  plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  chairman,  and  he  fell 
forward  over  the  table,  extinguishing  the  light  and  leaving  all  in  darkness. 

Confusion  reigned.    The  inmates  of  the  room  were  panic-stricken. 

In  the  midst  of  the  consternation  a  firm  hand  rested  upon  Bradley's 
shoulder ;  his  bonds  were  severed,  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  open  window. 
fie  was  again  a  free  man,  but  he  was  hastened  forward  into  the  woods  at  the 
back  of  the  tavern,  and  through  them  to  a  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
then  into  a  wagon,  and  driven  rapidly  off.  In  half  an  hour  the  smith  made 
one  of  the  party  at  the  rendezvous  that  was  to  start  at  midnight  across  the 
mountains. 

'^  John,''  said  the  smith,  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  rescuer,  while  his 
eyes  glistened,  and  a  tear  coursed  down  his  furrowed  check,  '^  I  should  like 
to  see  Mattie  before  I  go  ?  " 

"You  shall,"  was  the  reply. 

In  another  hour  the  blacksmith  clasped  his  daughter  to  his  bosom. 

It  was  an  affecting  scene— there,  in  that  lone  house  in  the  wilderness, 
surroimded  by  men  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  for  which  their  patriotic  fathers  fought  and  bled — the 
sturdy  old  smith,  a  type  of  the  heroes  of  other  days,  pressing  his  daughter 
to  his  breast,  while  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheek. 

He  felt  that  perhaps  it  was  to  be  his  last  embrace ;  for  his  resolute  heart 
had  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  all  upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  and  he  could  no 
longer  watch  over  the  safety  of  his  only  child.  Was  she  to  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  parricidal  wretches  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  the  country 
that  had  given  them  birth,  nursed  their  infancy,  and  opened  a  wide  field  for 
them  to  display  the  abilities  with  which  nature  had  endowed  them  ? 

^'  Mr.  Bradley,"  said  the  rescuer,  after  a  short  pause,  ^^  as  you  leave  the 
State,  it  wiQ  be  necessary,  and  I  have  thought  that  our  marriage  had  better 
take  place  to-night." 

"  Well,  John,"  he  said,  as  he  relinquished  his  embrace  and  gazed  with  a 
fond  look  at  her  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  ^'  I  shall  not  object  if  Mattie  is 
willing." 

'^  Oh !  we  arranged  all  that  as  we  came  along,"  replied  the  young  man. 

Mattie  blushed,  but  said  nothing. 

In  a  short  time  the  h\mted-down  minister  was  called  upon  to  perform  a 
marriage  service  in  that  lone  house.  It  was  an  impressive  scene.  Tet  no 
diamonds  glittered  upon  the  neck  of  the  bride ;  no  pearls  looped  up  her 
tresses ;  but  a  pure  love  glowed  within  her  heart  as  she  gave  utterance  to  a 
vow  which  was  registered  in  heaven. 

Bradley,  soon  after  the  ceremony,  bade  his  daughter  and  her  husband  an 
affectionate  farewell,  and  set  out  with  his  friends  to  join  others  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  were  now  rallying  under  the  old  flag  to  fight  for 
the  Union,  and  as  they  said,  "Kedeem  ol4  Tennessee!" 
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A  BEMINISCENCE  BT  AN  EX-OONFEDERATl. 


command  was  composed  of  men  whose  lives  had 
been  realistic  romances,  replete  with  startling 
adventures,  hair  breadth  escapes  incidental  and 
anecdotal  enough  to  furnish  groundwork  for  a 
thousand  melodramas.  They  were  mostly  moun- 
taineers from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennesee,  and  the 
Cai-olinas,  a  hardy,  fearless,  daredevil,  rollicking 
lot  of  fellows  who  were  never  at  home  unless 
engaged  in  a  frolic  or  a  fight.  We  were  indepen- 
dent of  stem  army  discipline.  We  knew  no  com- 
mander supeiior  to  our  own  free  wills,  no  allegiance 
except  to  "  the  bonnie  blue  flag." 

I  shall  not  pretend  in  this  reminiscence  to  give 

anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  our  four  years' 

^  -  campaign,  nor  shall  I   seek   to  connect    incidents 

chronologically.     I  only  desire  to  relate  in  plain,  unvarnished  language  some 

of  the  stones  told  while  sitting  around  our  camp  fires. 

One  of  the  bravest  men  I  ever  met  was  Stanford  Jenkins,  a  six-foot  Ten- 
nessean,  bony,  angular,  homely  and  as  strong  as  a  lion,  who  joined  us  in  the 
Spring  of  1863.  He  never  quailed  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  was  so  undemon- 
strative and  quiet  in  his  demeanor  that  the  boys  dubbed  him  "  Miss  Tennie," 
which  sobriquet  clung  to  him  to  the  close  of  the  war.  Jenkins  had  been  with 
us  about  two  weeks  when  we  crossed  the  mountains  into  North  CaroHna, 
and  began  straightening  matters  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Shelton  LavieL  This 
entile  section  of  the  country  was  overrun  with  bands  of  robbers,  who,  by  the 
way  of  excusing  their  armed  violence,  made  a  pretense  of  styling  themselves 
'^  loyal  men,"  and  in  the  troublous  times  of  war  bushwacked  peaceable  citizens, 
robbing  and  despoiling  their  homes,  committing  outrages  and  murdering 
in  cold  blood.  With  the  arrival  of  my  comnnand  these  marauders,  who 
despised  law  and  justice,  retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  in  fancied  security 
defied  us.  Dividing  my  command  into  small  squads  I  commenced  a  vigorous 
assault  on  their  strongholds,  and  being  joined  by  Thomas's  Cherokee  Indian 
legion,  under  command  of  Major  G.  B.  McDonnell,  we  soon  caused  their  dis- 
integration and  flight.     In  retaliation  for  the  outrages  committed  out  of  the 
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pale  of  the  law,  we  put  several  of  the  more  prominent  ringleaders  to  death, 
either  by  hanging  or^  shooting.  The  rest  were  paroled  and  released  from 
custody. 

Famous  among  these  mountain  outlaws  were  two  brothers,  named  Acree, 
John  and  Samuel.  Our  efforts  to  capture  them  had  been  unsuccessful,  and,  em- 
boldened by  the  failure  of  our  well  laid  schemes,  they  committed  depredar 
tions  in  our  yery  teeth,  and  boldly  laughed  us  to  scorn.  They  seemed  to  be 
apprised  beforehand  of  all  our  movements,  and  man  after  man  of  my  com- 
mand fell  before  their  deadly  aim. 

A  scouting  party  would  start  for  the  mountains,  only  to  be  beaten  back 
by  this  hidden  foe,  leaving  half  their  number  on  the  field  dead.  Matters 
were  getting  desperate,  and  several  of  my  honest  scouts  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  visit  the  country  of  these  men. 

One  night  we  were  encamped  in  a  secluded  gorge  at  the  foot  of  Roan 
Mountain.  A  large  fire  was  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment, 
around  which  clustered  the  men  preparing  their  evening  meal.  Among  a 
thick  grove  of  cedars  in  our  rear  were  picketed  our  horses,  and  the  red  glare 
of  our  camp-fire  throwing  weird,  ghostly  shadows  among  the  trees  and  rocky 
cliffs  which  surrounded  us,  made  up  a  scene  picturesque  and  of  superb 
grandeur.  Several  scouting  parties  were  yet  to  be  heard  from,  and  the  boys 
were  speculating  over  the  probable  success  of  one  party  composed  of  five  of 
the  best  scouts  and  bravest  men  in  the  command,  who  started  out  early  in 
the  morning  with  the  expressed  determination  of  bringing  down  the  Acree 
brothers,  or  of  adding  their  names  to  the  long  list  of  brave  men  who  had  died 
in  attempting  their  capture. 

Suddenly  the  heavy  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  coming  up  the  defile  at 
the  head  of  which  we  were  camped,  and  with  a  shout  of,  "  Here  they  come," 
the  men  dropped  their  coffee-pots  and  sauce-pans  to  welcome  the  new 
comers.  They  were  greeted  with  yells  of  approval  and  a  deafening  cheer, 
which  roused  echo  upon  echo  among  the  crags  and  cliffs  behind  us.  Know- 
ing full  well  that  something  unusual  had  occurred,  I  rushed  from  my 
quarters — a  rude  hut  of  logs  and  turf  built  against  a  solid  wall  of  granite- 
just  in  time  to  meet  the  leader  of  the  scouting  party,  as  he  rode  into  camp 
with  John  Acree  strapped  fast  to  the  saddle  in  front  of  him.  Cutting  the 
lariats  which  bound  his  prisoner,  the  scout  ordered  him  to  dismount,  and 
then  swinging  out  of  the  saddle,  made  his  way  to  where  I  was  standing,  and 
touching  his  slouched  hat,  said,  with  a  tremor  of  pride  running  through  his 
voice: 

^'  Well,  kumel,  Tve  got  the  dod-dratted  skunk  at  last,  arter  a  most  des- 
prit  fight,  in  which  Bill  Davis  passed  in  his  chips,  and  Chis  Davis  got  a  power- 
ful bad  wound." 

"  The  other  one.    What  of  him  t "  I  ventured  inquiringly. 

"  He's  layin'  out  there  for  the  buzzards  to  pick,"  was  the  answer. 

During  this  colloquy  the  prisoner  had  been  standing  sullenly  by,  with  an 
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expression  of  hate  and  scorn  distorting  his  countenance.  He  knew  tbat  he 
could  expect  no  mercy  from  the  men  surrounding  him,  but  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  die  game,  and  -with  a  hoarse  laugh  he  threw  up  his  head,  and,  turn- 
ing to  me,  said : 

**  "Why  don't  you  git  on  with  the  circus  ?  Qit  out  yer  rope.  Perhaps  yer 
afraid  oy  me?    YouVe  had  good  cause  to  be." 

This  speech  reflected  the  thoughts  of  the  men  who  surrounded  him,  and 
one  man  shouted : 

"  Tes,  the  rope.    Let's  run  him  upf  * 

A  rope  was  speedily  procured.  Willing,  nay  eager,  hands  were  ready. 
A  noose  was  made,  running  through  the  cruel,  choking  knot,  used  but  for  one 
purpose.  One  end  of  the  rope  was  thrown  over  the  limb  of  a  neighboring 
tree.  The  fatal  necklace  was  adjusted,  and  with  no  priest  present  with  con- 
solation for  the  hereafter,  pardon  and  remission,  the  sinful  soul  of  John 
Acree  was  about  to  be  launched  into  eternity. 

Although  the  prisoner  showed  no  outward  sign  of  fear,  save  a  slight 
change  in  color,  who  could  fathom  the  inmost  workings  of  the  heart,  solem- 
nity of  his  last  prayer,  the  farewell  to  earth,  the  greeting  to  death,  the  mute 
soul's  appeal  to  the  mercy  and  clemency  of  God,  in  whose  presence  he  was 
soon  to  appear! 

All  was  ready,  and  several  of  the  boys  graspeU  the  rope  and  waited  ex- 
pectantly for  the  signal  to  run  their  prisoner  up.  Deep  silence  fell  upon  the 
group,  broken  only  by  the  crackle  of  the  fire  and  the  measured  tread  of  a 
sentry  posted  in  front  of  my  quarters.  A  crash  was  heard  in  the  bushes 
behind  us,  as  of  some  heavy  body  forcing  its  way  through  the  tangled  under- 
growth, and  our  suspense  was  in  a  measure  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  another 
scouting  party  headed  by  "  Miss  Tennie." 

The  latter  halted  for  a  minute,  as  he  stepped  into  the  circle  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  camp  fire,  and  then  started  forward  and  glanced  fixedly  in 
the  face  of  John  Acree.  He  was  evidently  laboring  under  some  troubled  or 
emotional  strain,  for  his  gray  eyes  dilated  and  his  face  became  ashen.  The 
executioners  noticing  this  agitation,  dropped  the  rope,  and  with  the  words, 
'^ Thank  God,  Tm  in  time!"  "  Miss  Tennie"  bounded  and  tore  the  noose  from 
Acree's  neck. 

This  act,  so  unexpected  and  mexplicable,  roused  the  men  from  their 
momentary  stupor  of  surprise.  A  hundred  pistols  flashed  in  the  red  glare  of 
the  camp  fire,  from  a  himdred  throats  issued  smothered  cries  of  rage,  and  a 
hundred  men  started  forward  to  strike  the  man  who  thus  boldly  defied  the 
majesty  of  our  mountain  law.  But  "Miss  Temiie"  never  flinched,  and  step- 
ping in  front  of  Acree  he  raised  his  arm  and  cried,  "  Stop ! " 

The  men  hesitated  and  dropped  their  pistols.  A  murmur  of  approbation 
succeeded  the  hoarte  cries  of  rage,  and  the  scout  who  had  captured  Acree 
stepped  to  the  front  of  his  fellows,  and,  acting  as  spokesman,  said  : 
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''Miss  Tennie,  what  does  all  this  mean?  What  do  you  interfere  for? 
That  there  man  is  John  Acree." 

''And  John  Acree  once  saved  my  life,"  continued  Miss  Tennie.  "HI 
stand  by  him  as  long  as  there^s  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins.  When  you  hang 
him  you  walk  over  my  dead  body  to  do  it." 

Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said : 

"  Kumel,  there's  an  explanation  Td  like  to  make.  After  you  have  all 
heard  my  story  Tm  willing  it  should  go  on." 

And  he  jerked  his  long  fore^finger  toward  the  rope  still  dangling  from 
the  tree.  * 

Although  the  acknowledged  head  of  this  body  of  men,  there  were  times 
when  even  my  authority  would  be  of  little  avail,  if  I  went  so  far  as  to  oppose 
the  imanimous  wish.  We  were  held  together  as  an  organization  not  through 
any  belief  in  the  right  of  one  man  to  dictate  and  govern  the  rest,  but  from  a 
mutual  dependence  one  upon  the  other,  and  a  respect  for  the  opinion  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  band,  without  regard  to  title.  The  faces  of  my  men 
expressed  their  willingness  to  hear  the  explanation  vouchsafed  by  "Miss 
Tennie,"  and  I  told  him  to  tell  his  story. 

With  that  grim,  sage  hiunor,  peculiar  to  Southern  mountaineers,  and  in 
the  quaint  dialect  of  "  crackerdom" — ^MLss  Tennie  related  the  following  tale 
of  a  night's  adventure,  and  his  miraculous  escape  from  death  among  the 
mountains  of  "  loyal  Tennessee." 

As  before  stated,  Stanford  Jenkins  was  a  Tennessean,  bom  and  reared 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Watauga.  He  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
right  of  our  sovereign  State  to  secede  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  so  ultra 
was  he,  so  bold  in  presenting  his  opinions,  so  valiant  in  defending  them,  that 
he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  his  Union  neighbors,  and  when  armed  men 
uprose  to  defend  their  opinions  with  their  lives,  Jenkins  was  forced  to  leave 
the  place  of  his  nativity  and  seek  a  home  among  people  holding  views  similar 
to  his  own. 

When  the  Federals  began  destroying  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga 
and  Bristol,  Tennessee,  Jenkins  held  the  position  of  watchman  on  the  bridge 
across  the  Holston  Kiver,  at  Union  Depot.  His  companion  was  "Hazy" 
Davis,  a  half  brother  of  the  fighting  parson,  William  Gannaway  Brownlow. 
One  man  attended  the  bridge  in  daytime  and  one  at  night,  alternately.  It  was 
Davis's  turn  to  watch  the  night  Stover's  men  burned  the  bridge,  but  he 
excused  himself  from  duty  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  and  Jenkins  stayed  in  his 
place.  So  quietly  did  the  bridge-burners  enter  the  town  that  not  even  a  dog 
barked  to  alaim  the  sleeping  citizens.  Leaving  their  horses  in  a  grove  of 
trees  just  outside  the  town,  they  made  their  way  to  the  bridge  and  captured 
the  single  watchman  without  a  struggle.  Then  saturating  the  bridge  top  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  they  applied  torches  at  each  end,  and  the  long  bridge 
was  soon  in  flames. 

Taking  their  piisoner  with  them,  the  loyal  men  sought  their  horses,  and, 
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mounting^  rode  out  the  Indian  Creek  ''^•oad  toward  Carter  County  before  the 
citizens  of  Union  Depot  fully  realizjd  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  bright 
glare  that  roused  them  from  theij  peaceful  slumbers.  The  bridge-burners 
were  all  masked,  and  addressed  me  another  by  numbers  instead  of  by  name ; 
but  their  voices  betrayed  the  ^  and  Jenkins  recognized  among  his  captors 
several  of  his  old  neighbors.  He  had  been  placed  on  the  horse  in  front  of  one 
of  the  band,  bi^und  hand  r  nd  foot.  When  they  had  left  the  town  about  a  mile 
in  the  rear  they  halted,  8  id,  after  a  brief  consultation,  three  men  dismounted 
and  led  the  prisoner  r.to  the  thick  woods  fringing  the  road  on  either  side. 
The  rest  of  the  bftnd  r  jde  on.  The  man  who  sat  behind  Jenkins  on  the  horse 
produced  a  rope,  and  fixing  it  about  the  prisoner's  neck,  bade  him  prepare 
for  death.  He  had  uot  spoken  till  now,  and  without  a  show  of  cowardice  or 
fear,  entreated  tb  3m  to  spare  him  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  bade 
them  take  heed  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime— unless  it  was  a  crime 
for  a  man  to  love  liberty — and  that  no  advantage  would  be  had  if  they 
took  his  life.  So  reasonably  and  logically  did  he  argue  his  case  that 
one  of  the  party  was  in  favor  of  liberating  him,  and  finally  won  his  two 
companions  over  to  the  same  way  of  thinking.  They  would  not  release  him, 
however,  until  he  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  not  to  betray  them.  This  he  did, 
and  the  man  who  at  first  plead  his  cause  placed  him  again  on  the  horse,  and 
rode  back  with  him  to  town.  When  they  were  in  sight  of  Union  Depot  he 
caused  Jenkins  to  dismount,  and  extorting  from  him  fresh  promises  of  secrecy, 
bade  him  go  home.  So  grateful  was  Jenkins  that  he  asked  permission  to  clasp 
his  unknown  deliverer's  hand.  The  man  leaned  out  of  his  saddle  to  grant  the 
proffered  request,  but  his  horse  shied,  and  in  endeavoring  to  curb  him  the 
mask  fell  from  his  face  and  Jenkins  recognized  the  savior  of  his  life  ai3  the  man 
now  standing  in  our  midst  with  the  death  rope  hanging  over  his  head — John 
Acree. 

We  had  listened  to  Miss  Tennie's  story  with  deep  attention,  and  when 
he  had  at  last  finished,  a  silence  of  several  minutes  succeeded  the  dose  of  his 
recital    The  scout  who  had  brought  John  Acree  in  stepped  forward  and  said : 

"Boys,  I  move  that  we  turn  the  prisoner  over  ter  Miss  Tennie." 

"Aye  I  Aye!"  was  the  answering  chorus,  and  one  man  pulled  down  the 
rope.  Acree  had  listened  to  Miss  Tennie's  story  with  his  head  dropped  for- 
ward on  his  breast,  motionless  and  noiseless ;  but  when  the  latter  touched  his 
arm,  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  his  emotion  found  utterance  in  choking 
sob,  and  throwing  himself  into  Miss  Tennie's  arms  he  burst  into  tears.  So 
genuine  was  this  emotion  that  tears  stood  in  every  man's  eyes,  and  Miss  Tennie 
consoled  him  as  one  would  a  child.  Finally  his  sobbing  stopped,  and  he 
dashed  away  the  few  remaining  tears  with  the  back  of  his  broad,  brown  hand. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  looking  around  him,  "there's  no  more  bushwhackin'  for 
John  Acree.  Pm  goin'  back  ter  Tennessee."  Seizing  his  deliverer's  arm  he 
pulled  him  forward  with  him  down  the  defile,  and  when  Miss  Tennie  returned 
alone  his  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  and  he  spoke  no  more  that  night. 
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TEETCHEB  at  full  length  before  the  most  magnificent 
of  tdl  fires,  -with  a  pleasant  sense  of  warmth  difiusing 
itself  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  along  the  whole  person, 
a  party  of  us  lay  with  a  lazy  enjoyment  of  the  heat, 
and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  our  supper. 

Each  was  drawing  upon  his  pipe,  and  exhaling  a  cloud 
of  fragrant  smoke,  except  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  found  a  pleasanter  fel- 
low for  a  companion  during  the  long  evening  lounge 

around  a  camp  fire  than  B .     Though  never  out  of 

the  United  States,  he  has  been,  Hibernianly  speaking,  a 
great  deal  in  them,  and  his  anecdotes  associated  with 
ahnost  every  place  which  became  prominent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  war.     But  what  I  enjoy  the  most 

is  to  set  him  talking  about  some  of  bis  adventures  since  he  has  been  with  us, 

and  extract  all  these  details  which  are  not  obtainable  in  a  second-hand  report. 

As  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  revival  in  his  memory  of  these  former  scenes  as 

much  as  we  do,  to  whom  they  are  fresh,  it  is  no  dif&cult  task  to  start  him  on 

a  narration. 

The  talk  began  by  some  remark  upon  the  character  of  the  country 

around  us,  which  our  regiment  had  scouted  in  the  Spring  preceding.    There 

was  a  Httle  difference  of  opinion  about  the  bend  in  the  river,  and  whether  our 

picket  line  there  might  not  be  improved.     Captain  G thought  that  it 

might,  and  appealed  to  the  Colonel. 

"  I  think  not,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  had  to  study  the  shore  there  pretty 

closely  last  Spring  to  find  a  place  where  I  could  cross,  and  the  pickets  now 

cover,  as  far  as  possible,  every  practicable  ferry.    Unless  we  had  more  men,  I 

could  not  suggest  any  improvement." 

"Why,"  said  L ,     "what  were  you  looking  for  a  crossing  fort 

W never  meant  to  take  Richmond  on  his  own  hook,  just  as  he  went  at 

Jackson^s  army  afterward  at  Harrisonburg,  did  he  t" 

"  No  ;  this  was  a  httle  aflGair  of  my  own,  when  we  bagged  a  party  of  rebel 

couriers  and  brought  in   horses — among    others    that   nice  pair  of  Bailey 

Peyton  mares  that  I  bad  last  Summer." 

"  I  remember  hearing  something  about  that  when  I  rejoined  near  Sed- 

don^s  ;  but  we  were  all  off  on  detached  service  just  then,  and  I  never  heaid 
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the  particulars  of  the  affiur,  nor  knew  where  it  took  place.  How  did  you 
manage  to  get  to  them  without  their  taking  wing  t " 

^'It  is  rather  a  long  story  for  a  man  to  tell  about  himself,"  responded 

^'  No  matter,"  I  put  in ;  ''we  are  all  smokers,  and  will  be  very  grateful  if 
you  will  take  our  share  of  the  talk  out  of  our  mouths.  So  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  we  will  take  the  story,  as  an  artist  might  now  take  yon,  at  full 
length." 

The  colonel  stretched  himself  in  a  comfortable  position  and  began : — 

''  You  all  know  how  the  contrabands  began  to  flock  into  us  as  soon  as 
we  came  down  from  Falmouth  to  Port  Conway.  It  was  a  sort  of  second 
exodus,  slightly  differing  from  the  first,  espedally  as  to.  color  and  smelL  They 
managed  to  get  to  us,  not  only  from  down  the  neck,  but  also  across  the  river — 
one  party  bringing  in  horses,  and  others  tolerably  good  information.  So  we 
welcomed  them  all,  and  sent  them  on  toward  the  North  Pole  rejoicing.    One 

of  the  fellows  from  the  other  side,  Humphrey,  who  was  with  Colonel  W 

for  sometime  afterward,  seemed  to  have  come  off  rather  against  his  will.  I 
got  into  a  talk  with  him,  and  found  out  that  his  master  lived  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  back  from  the  river.  He  might  have  been  staying  there  to  this 
time,  perhaps,  if  the  neighbors  had  not  taken  the  alarm  at  losing  so  many  of 
their  servants.  They  had  arranged,  with  the  rebel  General,  therefore,  to 
assemble  themselves  and  bring  all  their  slaves  to  a  certain  place,  where 
a  small  cavalry  post  had  been  established.  The  general  was  to  send 
a  force  to  guard  them  until  they  got  within  the  lines,  when  they  were 
to  be  taken  to  work  on  the  Bichmond  fortifications,  or  else  sold  South.  This 
kind  of  plan  always  gets  wind  in  some  way,  and  many  of  the  negroes 
took  the  alarm,  among  others,  Humphrey  very  sensibly  concluded  that, 
if  he  had  to  leave  home  he  would  prefer  himself  to  decide  the  direction 
of  his  journey ;  and  he  consequently  stole  off  by  night,  escaping  across  the 
river  to  us.  Now  his  casual  allusion  to  this  post  stuck  fast  in  my  mind, 
and  I  managed  to  make  him  describe  it  to  ma  From  what  he  said  I 
judged  that  it  did  not  connect  with  any  others  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was 
there  merely  for  purposes  of  observation.  So  it  was  just  possible  that  I  might 
steal  upon  them,  catch  most  of  them,  and  be  back  before  there  could  be 
time  for  a  force  to  come  down  upon  us  in  turn. 

"I  began  to  hunger  after  the  capture,  and  asked  Humphrey  whether  he 
could  guide  a  party  through  the  country  at  night  to  the  house  where  they 
stayed.  The  darkey's  face  lit  up  with  unexpected  intelligence  and  animation  at 
the  question ;  and  when  he  declared  not  only  his  ability  but  his  willingness  to 
do  so,  I  felt  that  I  could  rely  on  him.  I  went  straight  up  to  the  house  and  spoke 
to  the  Colonel.  It  was  when  headquarters  were  at  the  Powhatan  Hill.  I  be- 
lieve that  W was  sorry  that  he  was  not  a  captain  instead  of  regimental 

commander.  If  he  had  been  he  woul<l  certainly  have  tried  to  take  the  affair 
out  of  my  hands.     As  it  was,  he  gave  me  plenty  of  counsel  and  warning,  but 
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consented  to  my  taking  a  party  of  volunteers  and  crossing  the  river  that  night. 
It  rained  hard  enough  at  nightfall,  to  quell  the  courage  of  a  good  many  of 
those  who  were  willing  enough  in  the  afternoon ;  and  I  thought  it  darker  that 
it  had  ever  seemed  before  as  our  little  party  stole  quietly  out  of  camp  before 
tatoo,  and  felt  our  way  down  the  river.  In  a  leaky  boat,  two  at  a  time  we 
crossed,  the  noise  of  the  skiff  in  the  water  sounding  to  our  ears  all  the  time  as 
if  it  must  be  audible  at  least  five  miles ;  and  just  as  taps  blew,  dismissing  the 
rest  of  the  regiment  to  bed,  we  started  to  leave  it,  perhaps  forever.  We  had, 
of  course,  left  spurs  and  sabres  behind  on  such  an  expedition ;  but  all  of  my 
men  had  their  revolvers  and  carbines. 

'^  We  were  seventeen  whites,  and  had  three  negroes  as  guides.  Humphrey 
led  the  advance,  I  following  immediately,  and  only  keeping  me  in  sight  from 
his  wearing  a  light-colored  linsey  coat.  How  it  happened  that  some  of  the 
men  did  not  get  lost  in  the  darkness  I  cannot  understand ;  for  I  did  not  hear 
a  whisper  sometimes  for  miles  together ;  and  only  rarely  the  splash  of  afoot-fall 
in  a  puddle,  indicating  that  the  boys  were  keeping  closely  in  my  rear.  I 
believe  that,  with  their  present  recklessness,  some  of  them  would  have 
straggled ;  but  danger  was  then  new  to  them,  and  they  were  nervously 
alive  to  every  risk.  As  we  were  plodding  along  through  heavy  fields,  over 
plantation-roads,  and  across  by-paths  feeling  very  anxiously  and  to  a  slight 
degree  scared — at  least  I  did — ^the  party  whom  we  were  going  to  surprise 
was  much  more  agreeably  occupied.  They  were  all  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
hood,  who  had  gone  in  a  body  from  a  local  cavalry  company  into  the  Con- 
federate service.  So  they  were  rather  petted  and  made  much  of  by  the 
families  around,  especially  by  the  young  ladies. 

"  The  sergeant  had  been  particulaily  attracted  by  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Gold- 
ing,  the  gentleman  at  whose  place  the  party  was  posted :  but  whether  that 
was  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  his  selecting  that  locality  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
The  afternoon  of  our  march  he  had  told  the  yoimg  lady  that  he  was  going  to 
ride  down  and  take  a  look  at  the  Yankees,  laughingly  making  her  Commandant 
of  the  Post  during  his  absence.  She  assumed  at  least  all  the  authority  appro- 
priate to  the  dignity,  commanding  him  to  report  at  a  certain  hour,  or  suffer  the 
pain  and  penalties  due  to  disobedience.  The  delinquent  sergeant  was  half 
an  hour  behind  his  time.  After  enduring  a  severe  reprimand  he  was  placed  in 
arrest  and  close  confinement  within  the  parlor,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  whist, 
singing  and  supper  until  the  proper  authority  should  permit  his  release.  TTip 
imprisonment  was  lightened,  however,  by  the  society  of  the  lady  herself,  her 
friends,  and  a  select  detail  from  his  squad. 

"In  spite  of  the  storm  without,  all  was  bright  and  gay  within ;  and  a 
good  many  small  jokes  were  made  about  the  Yankees,  ten  miles  across  the 
river.  At  last,  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  drew  around  toward  twelve,  the 
merry  party  broke  up,  the  last  words  of  ^liss  Golding  being  a  jocular  warning 
to  take  care  or  the  Yankees  would  catch  them.  It  was  answered  by  a  defiant 
laugh,  and  the  serjeant  retired  with  his  men  to   their  headquarters  in  an 
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adjoining  office.  There  was  a  formal  watch  kept ;  but,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  enemy,  the  young  men  had  grown  very  careless.  A  man  was  placed  on 
a  hill  a  little  distaoce  off,  another  outside  the  house  itself,  and  their  horses 
were  picketed  some  where  within  their  reach.  On  this  occasion,  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening  probably  made  their  reliefs  oblivious  of  their  duty,  and  that 
at  the  very  critical  moment.  Certain  it  is  that  the  guard  outside  the  door 
came  in  and  lay  down  without  any  one  talking  his  place,  and  the  outpost,  after 
staying  beyond  his  hour,  came  into  see  why  he  was  not  relieved. 

^'  Now,  having  described  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  I  shall  go  back  to 
the  history  of  my  own  party.  We  had  left  camp  at  about  8  o'clock,  and  hour 
after  hour  marched  slowly  on  under  the  guidance  of  the  negroes,  unable  of 
ourselves  to  tell  the  direction  in  which  we  were  travelling.  We  became  more 
and  more  cautions  and  watchful  as  we  advanced,  though  we  had  heard  not  a 
sound  of  life  around  us.  Suddenly  the  guide  stopped,  taking  a  crouching 
attitude.  We  all  found  ourselves  involuntarily  doing  the  same,  though  each 
was  half  unconscious  that  his  neighbor  was  doing  so.  Presently  I  could  hear 
footsteps  advancing  on  the  path.  As  we  did  not  wish  to  meet  any  one,  we  of 
course  stole  aside  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  yielded  the  right  of  way. 

"  There  were  about  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  party,  but  I  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  negroes  or  a  patroL  Whoever  they  were  we  escaped  their 
notice,  and  at  once  resumed  our  course,  at  last  we  merged  from  a  wooded  hol- 
low and  saw  the  vague  outline  of  a  building  which  is  a  little  denser  black 
than  the  sky  behind  it. 

<<(A11  in  dar,'  whispered  Humphrey,  pointing,  to  a  particular  part  of 
the  house. 

"  *  Is  there  any  fence  or  hedge  between  here  and  there  t'  I  inquired, '  or 
is  the  track  clear?' 

" '  Right  up  dar,  straight  up,  massa,'  he  responded,  so  excited  that  I  be- 
lieve he  did  not  comprehend  the  question. 

"*  Does  the  door  open  into  a  room  or  into  a  passage?'  was  my  next 
question. 

" '  Bight  in  dar,  massa;  you  jump  right  on  'em,'  was  his  answer,  and  he 
still  kept  pointing  to  the  place. 

"So  I  posted  my  men,  and  then  my  orderly  and  I  headed  two  parties  in  a 
rush  for  the  opposite  sides  of  the  building.  Just  as  I  got  to  the  top  of  my 
speed  I  felt  a  violent  blow  upon  my  chest  which  almost  staggered  me.  I  put 
out  my  hand  and  touched  a  picket  fence.  With  one  leap  I  was  over  it,  and 
at  the  door.  My  men  were  delayed  by  trying  to  climb  the  fence  slowly.  Just 
as  I  touched  the  door  it  was  opened  from  within,  and  I  came  face  to  face 
with  a  gray  back.  Before  I  could  even  say  Surrender  I  he  had  sprung  bade, 
run  along  the  passage  and  dashing  through  a  side-door.  For  a  moment  I  was 
bewildered  by  finding  the  passage  where  I  expected  the  room,  but  recovering 
myself  I  followed  in  time  to  see  him  making  for  a  pile  of  arms. 

"  '  Surrender !'  shouted  I ;  and,  without  my  really  meaning  it,  my  pistol 
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went  off.  He  spun  round  saying,  *  You  have  shot  me,  sir ;'  but  I  did  not  have 
time  to  attend  to  him,  for  all  around  the  room  vrere  his  companions  Ipng  dovm. 
I  sprang  at  the  nearest,  had  my  knee  on  him,  my  breast  on  another,  and  my 
pistol  at  the  head  of  a  third  at  the  same  instant.  Just  then  my  men  got 
round  to  the  window,  and  seeing  me  apparently  struggling  with  numbers,  let 
fly  a  couple  of  shots.  Unfortunately  both  were  fatal,  one  man  being  killed, 
and  another  mortally  wounded.     My  man  only  had  a  bullet  through  his  arm. 

"  Of  course  the  rebels  immediately  surrendered,  and  we  found  that  the 
party  consisted  of  seven.  The  wounded  man  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Golding, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  party  in  the  parlor.  I  immediately  sent  a  message 
to  Dr.  Golding  requesting  him  to  come  and  attend  hisVounded  nephew.  At  the 
same  moment  a  series  of  most  piercing  shrieks  rang  out  from  the  main 
building,  each  women  doing  screaming  enough  for  six.  I  sent  a  second  envoy 
to  the  Doctor,  informing  him  that  if  he  did  not  come  at  once  I  should  have  to 
bring  him,  together  with  a  polite  request  for  the  cessation  of  that  very  loud 
and  disagreeable  noise. 

'^  Both  messages  were  effectual.  We  had  the  arm  of  the  slightly  wounded 
prisoner  dressed  at  once  ;  and  while  some  of  my  men  found  and  saddled  the 
horses  of  the  party,  the  rest  of  us  assisted  in  ministering  to  young  Broadus, 
who,  as  a  short  inspection  proved,  was  dying.  It  was  the  first  time  that  we 
had  looked  upon  the  results  of  our  work,  and  it  made  us  look  very  melan- 
choly to  contemplate  the  agony  of  that  fine  young  fellow.  Some  of  my  men 
almost  cried.  But  we  did  not  have  time  to  yield  to  any  sentiments  of  pity  or 
sorrow.  We  were  ten  miles  from  the  river,  with  an  active  enemy  not  so  very 
far  off.  So,  guarding  our  five  prisoners,  and  bringing  off  their  five  horses,  we 
started  on  our  return  along  the  self-made  road.  We  moved,  though,  much 
faster  on  the  way  back,  the  cause  of  which  you  may  perhaps  comprehend ;  and 
as  we  mounted  the  hill  commanding  the  river,  we  heard  the  cheerful  notes  of  our 
bugles  soimding  out  reveille.  There  in  the  clear  dawn  we  could  catch  sight  of 
some  of  our  men  waiting  anxiously  by  the  boat.  It  soon  came  across  to  us, 
and,  swimming  the  horses,  we  made  our  way  into  camp,  feeling  very  proud  of 
our  expedition  and  its  fruits." 
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jELL,  boys,  I  have  had  eome  dose  shaves  in  my  time, 
and  as  it's  my  turn,  I  raise  the  ghost  of  a  good  one, 
said  Eddie  Black,  reflectively. 

"  No  ghost  stories,  now ;  we're  full  of  them.  Give 
us  one  of  the  narrow-escape  kind,'*  said  one  of  the 
party  at  the  table. 

'^  About  as  close  a  call  as  I  ever  got  was  on  a  little 
trip  Ike  Parker  and  I  had  up  around  Aldie." 
"  Can't  you  let  us  have  that  t "  chorused  several 
He  puffed  away  for  a  few  moments  and  then  spoke 
as  follows : 

Well,  most  of  you  know  that  July,  1864,  was  a 
pretty  hot  month  in  the  Loudon  Valley.  I  don't 
mean  that  the  weather  was  anything  uncommon  ;  but  the  way  that  matters 
and  things  were  stirred  up  and  kept  moving  was  very  lively. 

Early  had  been  beat  at  his  Httle  game  on  Washington,  and  (General 
Wright  had  bounced  him  across  the  Potomac  at  Poolesville,  and  was  after  him 
hot  foot  up  aroimd  Leesburg  and  Snicker's  Gap.  Parker  and  I  had  been  sent 
out  as  soon  as  we  were  across  the  river  to  find  out  if  possible  how  many  men 
he  had,  if  he  had  any  notion  of  making  a  stand,  and  where  it  was  likely  to  be. 
We  went  in  below  Lovettsville,  crossed  Goose  Creek,  and  pushed  over  into 
the  Valley  of  Aldie ;  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  our  man. 

Goiug  up  the  road  between  Aldie  and  Middleburg  the  second  night,  we 
noticed  an  old  stone  house  that  stood  all  alone  some  distance  back,  dose  to  a 
dense  piece  of  woods.  I  had  seen  that  house  half  a  dozen  times  before.  It 
really  seemed  the  lonely,  uninhabited  barrack  it  was,  and  nothing  more ;  but 
this  night,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  felt  attracted  to  it,  and  said  to  Parker: 
"  Ike,  rd  like  to  have  a  look  at  that  place." 
"What  good  do  you  expect  to  find  in  itt" 

"  Don't  know  as  there's  any,  but  still  I  feel  a  kind  of  pulled  that  way. 
Seems  as  if  I  ought  to  go  and  investigate  it." 

"Want  to  go  into  the  ghost  business,  do  yout" 

"  No  ;  can't  say  I  care  about  ghosts  particularly ;  but  Pd  like  to  see  it. 
Let's  ride  over  to  it." 

"  And  have  that  infernal  guerrilla  McNeil  jump  out  and  fill  us  fuller  of 
holes  than  a  coal  screen,  eh  t " 
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We  argued  a  little  more  over  the  matter,  and  then  rode  cautiously  up  to 
the  place. 

Fi'om  the  outside  it  was  about  as  mean  and  cut-throat  a  looking  place  as 
anybody  need  want  to  give  them  the  shivers.  Ike  had  a  bull's-eye  lantern  in 
his  pockety  and  while  he  held  the  horses,  I  went  inside  without  any  trouble, 
for  the  door  stood  open.  There  was  a  wide  hall  with  one  room  on  the  right, 
and  two  on  the  left  with  nothing  in  them,  and  behind  these  was  a  kitchen.  I 
prowled  up  stairs  and  found  four  more  rooms.  I  didn't  look  into  but  one  of 
them.  As  I  opened  the  door,  careless-like,  I  sprang  back  as  far  as  the  wall 
would  let  me  go.  There  were  two  men  lying  on  the  floor,  and,  of  course,  I 
thought  they  were  live  ones.  In  a  moment  I  had  my  iron  out  and  covered 
that  door,  but  as  there  was  no  movement  I  ventured  to  go  closer,  and  soon 
saw  that  the  poor  fellows  were  beyond  making  trouble.  They  had  evidently 
been  dead  for  weeks.  Nearly  all  their  clothing  had  been  taken  away,  the  rats 
had  knawed  them  horribly,  and  the  smell  was  something  frightful.  As  near 
as  I  could  tell  they  were  Union  men  who  had  been  wounded,  and  crawled 
there,  and  being  too  weak  to  help  themselves,  had  either  bled  or  starved  to 
death. 

My  curiosity  about  the  old  house  was  satisfied,  and  I  got  out  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  we  pushed  on  to  Snicker's  Gap,  where  we  climbed  up  to  what 
we  called  the  Old  Crow's  Nest,  which  was  a  high  tree  on  a  very  elevated  por- 
tion of  the  moimtain  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  gap.  From  here,  in  the 
morning,  we  had  a  view  over  miles  and  miles  of  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion except  toward  Leesburg.  We  calculated  that  Early  had  gone  through 
the  gap,  and  our  object  was  to  see  what  road  he  was  on,  and  estimate  his 
forces. 

For  hours  and  hours  we  sat  staring  out  over  the  landscape,  away  beyond 
the  Shenandoah,  but  no  sign  of  a  Confederate  was  to  be  seen,  and  when  the 
sun  was  going  down  we  looked  blankly  at  each  other. 

"  There's  something  queer  about  this,"  Parker  observed. 

'^  You  didn't  hear  that  Early  had  a  balloon  train,  did  you?"  I  ventured. 

"  No ;  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  up  sudden,  somehow.  Hello  I  what's 
that?" 

It  was  a  bugle  that  blared  out  pleasantly  on  the  evening  air,  and  pretty 
soon  another  one  followed  it. 

"  That's  either  the  right  bugle  in  the  wrong  place  or  the  wrong  bugle  in 
the  right  place,  and  I'd  give  a  plug  of  tobacco  to  know  which  it  is,"  and  as 
Parker  said  this  we  both  looked  anxiously  back  in  the  direction  of  Leesburg, 
whence  the  soimd  came. 

We  could  see  one  hundred  feet  of  the  Leesburg  road  as  it  led  up  into  the 
gap,  and  one  glance  showed  us  a  Confederate  battery  toiling  up  the  hill.  It 
was  followed  by  a  long  string  of  cavalry.  We  had  seen  enough  at  that 
moment. 
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"Eddie,  I  never  could  enjoy  music  up  a  tree ;  let's  get  down ;"  and  Ike 
hunted  for  the  giound  with  an  activity  which  I  wasn't  slow  to  copy. 

Our  first  business  was  of  course  to  get  to  a  place  where  we  could  have  a 
better  view  of  the  Confederates,  with  a  good  chance  to  get  away.  If  we 
went  down  the  same  way  we  came  up  we  should  run  into  them  on  the  road, 
and  the  chances  were,  that  although  we  made  a  very  respectable  Confederate 
appearance,  awkward  questions  of  identity  might  arise,  and  we  deemed  it 
prudent  to  keep  as  wide  an  offing  as  possible. 

With  this  intention  we  led  our  horses  and  w^ent  clambering  down  through 
the  dense  woods  and  over  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Tbo 
sun  was  setting  when  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  ran  out  to  a 
point  with  a  wide  stretch  of  meadow,  reaching  across  to  more  woodland  on 
the  other  side.  Wo  moimted  our  horses  with  the  intention  of  riding  around 
to  where  we  could  get  a  view  of  the  road  and  quietly  estimate  Early's  min- 
ions ;  but  as  we  crossed  the  point  of  woods  we  met  a  sight  and  heard  a  sound 
that  pretty  near  started  the  hair.  Not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  there 
lay  at  least  two  Confederate  brigades  of  infantry,  resting  on  their  arms, 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  move,  and  about  twenty  3'ards  from  us,  sitting  with 
his  back  against  a  tree,  was  an  officer,  who  shouted  out  very  crossly: 

"  Where  do  you  fellows  belong  ?     Why  ain't  you  with  your  regiment?" 

And  when  we  pretended  not  to  hear  and  commenced  to  edge  off  he  yelled: 

"  Stop !  you  cursed  deserters  I " 

This  not  having  the  desired  effect  he  blazed  away  at  us  with  his  pistol, 
and  shouted  to  the  men  nearest  to  fire  on  us,  and  they  did  fire,  too,  in  the 
liveliest  kind  of  way. 

Of  course,  as  quick  as  he  shot  we  put  our  horses  down  to  all  the  speed 
we  could  make  across  the  meadow  for  the  next  woods,  and  we  were  getting 
off  all  right,  when  on  our  right  there  came  in  sight  a  squad  of  about  twenty 
cavalrymen,  who,  seeing  the  firing  and  hearing  the  yelling,  pitched  in  to  cut 
us  off,  at  the  same  time  letting  go  with  their  revolvers. 

We  looked  to  the  left,  but  we  had  no  chance  there  without  coming  in 
range  of  the  infantry  again.  The  woods  were  our  only  chance,  and  we  made 
straight  for  them,  and  when  within  some  yards  of  it  a  bullet  struck  Parker's 
horse  in  the  knee,  and  he  went  down  all  in  a  heap,  throwing  his  rider  ten 
feet  over  his  head.  Ike  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second,  however,  and  into  the 
woods  almost  as  quick  as  I  was. 

My  horse  was  of  no  use  here  where  there  was  no  path,  and  we  didn't 
want  any,  so  I  abandoned  him,  and  pulled  foot  after  Ike  up  the  hill.  The 
cavalry  dismounted  and  gave  chase,  firing  promiscuously,  but  the  man  who 
heads  in  a  chase  through  thick  woods  always  has  two  chances  in  his  favor,  and 
we  didn't  mind  them  much.  They  evidently  regarded  u  j  as  deserters,  and  before 
long  gave  up  the  race,  more  especially  as  night  was  coming  on.  After  resting 
long  enough  to  get  our  breath  and  swear  a  little  over  the  loss  of  our  horses, 
we  trudged  away  off  toward  the  main  Leesburg  road,  where  we  got  near 
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enough  to  make  a  pretty  good  guess  at  Early's  force,  in  which  we  were  ably 
assisted  by  one  or  two  stragglers  that  we  interviewed,  and  got  the  truth  out 
of  them  by  the  simple  process  of  making  preposterous  assertions  of  numbers 
and  contradicting  everything  they  said  on  the  subject. 

This  accomplished,  the  next  question  was  how  to  get  back  to  General 
Wright^s  headquarters.  With  a  match  we  looked  at  the  compass,  and  set  out 
with  stout  hearts  on  our  fifteen  mile  tramp  to  Aldie,  where  we  knew  that  a  lot 
of  our  cavalry  was  to  be  sent  that  day.  We  trudged  on  far  into  the  night  un- 
til we  were  past  Middleburg,  when  our  feet  began  to  give  out,  and  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  stop  at  the  first  convenient  place  we  could  find.  As  we  reached 
this  conclusion  Ike  looked  up  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Hello,  we're  all  right.  There's  that  ghostly  old  castle  of  youry ;  let's 
stop  there." 

"All  right,"  I  replied,  "  If  you  can  stand  it,  I  can ;"  but  at  the  same  time 
you  can  bet  I  didn't  like  the  old  house  worth  a  cent,  and  I  didn't  believe 
Parker  liked  it  any  better. 

We  came  up  to  the  old  place  very  gingerly,  not  because  we  were  afraid  of 
ghosts  or  of  the  poor  unburied  corpses  in  the  second  story,  but  for  fear  there 
might  be  danger  of  a  more  tangible  character  lurking  about  the  place.  There 
might  be  no  near  houses  about,  and  deeming  it  very  improbable  that  there 
was  any  one  within,  we  sat  down  and  pulled  our  boots  off  and  cooled  our  blis- 
tered feet  a  little  while  on  the  front  steps.  I  thought  that  I  heard  a  suspi- 
cious sotmd  from  the  old  house  once  or  twice,  but  I  didn't  like  to  seem  ner- 
vous, and  as  Ike  said  nothing  about  it  I  kept  my  mouth  shut. 

After  awhile  we  picked  up  our  boots  and  went  into  the  hall,  where,  as 
we  were  considering  about  a  place  to  lie  down,  Ike  slammed  his  boot-heel 
against  one  of  the  doors,  saying : 

"  Let's  go  in " 

But  that  sentence  was  never  finished,  because  out  of  that  room  there 
came  an  awful  curse,  a  shout  of  "  Who's  there  ?"  and  a  scrambling  as  of  people 
jumping  to  their  feet  in  alarm. 

Boys,  you  never  can  imagine»how  quick  Parker  and  I  disappeared  out  of 
the  hallway.  The  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  on  the  second  floor  entry,  and  I  had 
seen  Parker  go  through  the  back  door  as  though  he  had  been  shot  out 
of  a  cannon,  and  I  was  in  the  room  where  I  had  seen  the  two  ghastly  corpses 
the  night  before.  I  only  knew  this  by  the  tmearthly  smell ;  but  I  closed 
the  door,  took  out  my  revolver  and  waited. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  going  on  down  stairs  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  I  heard  them  coming  up. 

'*  This  'ere's  a  nice  old  row,"  remarked  one.  "I  wonder  if  Benny  Ball's 
ghost  has  come  back!" 

"  Looks  like  it,  Til  swear,  for  I  can't  see  where  whoever  made  that  noise 
could  have  went  to  and  made  no  noise  about  it." 

"Well,  we'll  have  a  look,  anyway,"  and  they  did. 
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They  looked  into  all  the  rooms,  striking  matches  as  they  went,  and  finally 
they  came  to  my  door.  A  couple  more  matches  were  struck,  and  they  pushed 
the  door  half  open. 

"  Now  for  it,"  I  thought,  as  I  felt  the  chambers  of  my  revolver  to  see  if  it 
worked. 

"Whew !  great  calamity !"  exclaimed  three  voices  all  at  once.  They  held 
up  their  matches  and  saw  the  bodies.     That  was  enough. 

"  Here,  let  me  out  of  this,"  and  the  forward  man  of  the  three  most  villain- 
ous-looking bushwhackers  I  ever  saw,  backed  out  quicker  than  you  can  say 
scat,  without  seeing  me  behind  the  door. 

"Tve  found  all  I  want ;  you  fellows  can  hunt  in  there  some  more  if  you 
want ;  but  Tm  off,"  and  he  bounced  for  the  stairs,  and  the  party  followed  him, 
only  to  stop  when  they  were  outside  of  the  house. 

I  moved  cautiously  over  to  the  broken  window,  and  heard  the  leader  re- 
mark with  an  evident  shiver : 

"There's  no  more  comfort  in  sleepin'  in  that  hole  for  me." 

"  That  my  idea,"  responded  another ;  "  I  don't  like  the  look  of  this 
thing,  and  I'm  in  favor  of  diggin'  out." 

"  Dig  it  is,"  said  another. 

Away  they  went  in  the  gloom,  much  to  my  relief,  and  I  went  at  once 
to  look  for  Parker,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard.  I  pulled  on  my 
boots  and  sat  down  on  the  front  steps  to  think  what  I  should  do  next.  In  a 
minute  after  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  cellar,  and  made  for  the  first  room  door  to 
keep  any  fellow  from  getting  the  light  on  me.  Pretty  soon  a  door  under  the 
stairs  opened  softly,  and  as  it  did  I  blazed  away  and  my  flash  was  hardly 
gone  before  there  came  another,  and  my  hat  flew  off  with  a  bullet-hole  through 
it.  I  dropped  to  make  beheve  I  was  shot  so  the  fellow  would  come  forward 
where  I  could  get  a  crack  on  him  in  the  faint  light.  But  he  was  too  sharp. 
Another  bullet  ploughed  into  the  floor  close  beside  my  hip,  and,  good 
gracious  1 1  heard  Parker  sing  out: 

"  Ck>me,  old  fellow,  you  can't  play  any  of  your  drop  game  on  me." 

"  Stop,  Ike,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop  I" 

But  I  was  not  quite  quick  enqugh,  and  his  bullet  took  me  a  little  nip  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg  that  made  me  get  up  quicker  than  an  electric  shock. 

Ike  was  awful  sorry,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  heard  my  voice,  and  then 
he  told  me  where  he  had  been.  When  the  guerrillas  had  made  their  first  move 
he  had  run  out  of  the  back  door  and  had  undertaken  to  run  around  the  kitchen ; 
but  in  the  dark  he  fell  into  an  open  hole  that  had  once  been  the  back  cellar- 
way.  It  was  that  deep  that  he  couldn't  climb  out  again,  and  as  he  didn't 
want  to  particularly,  he  stayed  until  he  got  tired,  and  finding  all  quiet  he  was 
hunting  his  way  out  when  I  fired  on  him. 

We  fooled  about  the  old  place  until  day  began  to  break,  when  we  skulked 
our  way  down  to  Aldie,  and  found  a  lot  of  our  cavalry  there  and  were  all  right 
again.     But  I  tell  you,  fellows,  Tve  never  liked  an  empty  house  since,  and  for 
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a  month  afterwards  I  felt  nervous  every  time  I  thought  what  a  close  shave  it 
was  for  both  of  ns. 


*M»  ♦  »M* 


^HE  Soldier  WHO  had  an  Individuauty. 


N  the  army  of  tens  of  thousands  the  individual  soldier  who 
carries  a  musket  in  the  ranks  is  never  brought  into  indi- 
vidual recognition  imless  it  be  by  some  fortuitous  circum- 
stances affording  opportunity  for  the  display  of  marked, 
striking  presence  of  mind  or  undeniable  genius.  He  sim- 
ply comes  under  that  comprehensive  generalization,  ^^  The 
troops  behaved  with  marked  steadiness  and  courage/' 

Even  in  his  own  regiment  it  is  seldom  that  the  private 
soldier  has  an  individuality  outside  of  his  own  company. 
In  the  company  street  he  is  known  as  Sam  Jones  or  Bob 
Smith,  but  in  the  next  street  he  becomes  simply,  "One  of 
Company  D^s  fellows,"  a  nameless  unit  among  the  ten  hun- 
dred and  forty  bayonets  and  thirty-seven  swords  that  com- 
plete the  regimental  organization. 

There  have  been  instances,  however,  where  a  single  soldier  has  stood 
forth  with  an  individuaUty  so  strongly  marked  that  even  a  Brigadier  General 
has  been  known  to  so  far  bend  the  stiffened  hinges  of  his  dignity  as  to  ask, 
"Who  in  thtmder  is  that  fellow?"  referring  to  some  soldier  whose  intense 
cleanliness  or  sublime  dirtiness  were  so  emphatically  marked  as  to  attract  his 
august  attention;  and,  hearing  the  name  it  passes  from  his  memory  as 
promptly  as  it  came. 

"When  we  first  saw  the  soldier  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  he  was 
known  as  private  George  Elmer,  Co.  E.,  1st  New  York  Chasseurs,  Colonel 
John  Cochrane,  and  he  sat  on  a  stump  at  Camp  Graham,  in  the  Winter  of 
1861,  cleaning  his  gun. 

"  ThaVs  a  very  nice-looking  young  fellow,"  we  remarked  to  the  Major ; 
"but  there's  mighty  Httle  of  him." 

"  That's  so,"  responded  the  Major ;  "he  don't  look  very  rugged,  but  he 
takes  his  duty  right  along,  they  tell  me.  He  has  a  brother  in  the  company. 
Jack  Elmer,  who's  strong  enough  to  do  duty  for  both." 

Little  more  was  said,  and  the  next  time  we  saw  George  was  at  Elthan's 
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Landing  in  the  Spring  of  1862.  He  was  helping  to  load  cracker  boxes,  and 
it  took  but  a  glance  to  convince  me  that  he  was  undertaking  more  than  he 
was  able  to  do. 

"Elmer,"  we  called,  and  he  came  over.  "Watch  my  horse,  will  you,  a 
Httle  while  ?»' 

When  we  came  back  he  looked  drooping  and  sick,  and  we  asked: 
"What's  the  matter,  young  fellow?  You  don't  seem  as  spry  as  usual  this 
morning.    Are  you  sick  I " 

•"  No,  sir,  not  sick  exactly ;  but  we  started  off  last  night  from  camp  with- 
out any  supper,  and  you  know  we  marched  all  night  getting  down  here,  so  I 
feel  kind  of  played  out." 

As  soon  as  the  wagons  were  loaded  the  detail  were  ordered  to  get 
their  breakfasts  of  coffee  and  hard  tack ;  but  I  noticed  that  Qeorge  couldn't 
eat — "was  off  his  feed,"  as  the  current  expression  ran — and  I  ordered  him 
into  one  of  the  wagons  to  ride  the  eight  miles  back  to  camp.  The  next  day 
he  rode  in  an  ambulance,  but  on  the  day  after  he  was  with  his  company 
trudging  along  through  the  mud,  and  when  asked  why  he  didn't  stay  where 
the  doctor  had  put  him,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  ambulances 
were  too  much  occupied  with  little  creatures  he  didn't  want  to  find. 

Qeorge  turned  up  no  more  until  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  Jime,  1862, 
when,  as  the  last  shots  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  were  dying  away  in  the 
gathering  gloom,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  voice  at  our  horse's  shoulder,  asked : 

"Lieutenant,  can  you  tell  me  where  the  Chasseurs  aret" 

We  looked,  and  there  was  Qeorge,  with  his  small,  round,  sun-burned  face 
and  steady  blue  eye  looking  up  at  us  inquiringly.  One  bloody  hand  was  sup- 
ported in  the  bosom  of  his  blouse,  which  prompted  the  remark : 

"  Got  hit,  did  you  t    Whereabouts  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing ;  a  Httle  flesh  dip.  HI  be  all  right  in  a  couple  of  days ; 
but  Tm  afraid  they've  killed  Jack.  Tou  knew  my  brother  Jack,  didn't  you?" 
And  the  boy  (for  he  was  nothing  else)  swallowed  his  Adam's  apple  with  an 
ominous  gulp  that  spoke  of  tears  in  the  near  future.  "  My  shoulder  hurt 
me  so  that  I  had  to  sit  down  a  little  while,  and  I  guess  I  must  have  keeled 
over,  for  the  first  thing  I  knew  the  regiment  was  gone  and  the  rebs  were 
coming  in,  so  I  had  to  get  up  and  heel  it  to  get  away.  It  was  one  of  the 
65th  fellows  who  told  me  Jack  was  hit  and  left,  and  I  want  to  find  out  if  it 
is  true.  I  don't  want  to  weaken,  Lieutenant,  but  I  can't  get  on  if  Jack's  gone, 
m  go  right  under;  I  know  I  will." 

We  spoke  encouragingly  to  the  discouraged  lad,  and,  after  a  little  in- 
quiry, were  able  to  direct  him  to  General  Ck)uch's  division,  and,  as  we  had 
reason  to  know  afterwards,  he  found  Jack  all  right. 

George  went  through  the  Seven  Days'  Betreat,  fought  at  Malvern,  and 
turned  up  at  Harrison's  Landing  a  corporal,  and  was  soon  after  transferred 
to  the  color  guard. 

When  we  marched  from  Harrison's  Tianding  for  Torktown  and  Alex- 
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andiia  to  relieve  Pope,  the  Chasseurs  crossed  the  pontoon  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chickahominy  after  night,  and  a  battery  being  on  the  bridge  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  horses  became  restive,  and  in  the  melee  George  was  acci- 
dentally pushed  over  among  the  anchor  ropes  in  thirty  feet  of  water.  In  a 
second  twenty  bravo  fellows,  and  good  swimmers,  were  ready  to  plunge  in  to 
his  rescue  as  soon  as  his  head  showed  above  water. 

"  Stand  back  there,  fellows ! "  shouted  Jack  Elmer.  "  Here,  fellows,  hold 
my  gun ;  Til  get  him  in  a  minute.  You  just  let  us  alone."  And  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  to  appear  in  a  moment  after  with  George  clinging  to  his  neck, 
as  he  struck  out  with  the  current  to  make  the  bank  several  hundred  yards 
below,  where  their  companions  found  them  as  soon  as  they  crossed,  and  were 
profuse  in  oflfers  of  dry  clothes  and  other  necessities. 

"SeiB  here,  fellows,  you  just  never  mind  the  boy,  will  you?  He's  my 
brother,  and  I  can  take  care  of  him,  I  reckon."  And  Jack  Elmer  spoke  as 
though  he  regarded  the  proffered  kindness  almost  as  an  insult. 

"  Jack's  mighty  touchy  about  the  kid,"  grumbled  a  sergeant  as  he  got 
into  the  blouse  he  had  pulled  off  for  George.  "  Wonder  if  he  thinks  nobody 
cares  about  the  boy  but  himself?"  and  the  men  dropped  into  their  places  and 
moved  off,  while  an  ambulance  officer  gave  G^eorge  a  ride  tmtil  he  was  fully 
recovered  from  his  dose  of  muddy  water. 

The  battle  of  Chantilly  came  on,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
George  was  carried  back  to  the  rear,  with  a  bullet  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  left  leg.  He  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  but  otherwise  as  bright  as 
usual. 

"Doctor,"  said  George  to  Surgeon  McDonald,  "just  give  me  a  bandage 
and  some  water  and  I  can  attend  to  it  myself."  And  they  were  handed  to 
him.  He  had  just  commenced  washing  his  wound  when  a  young  "  contract 
sawbones"  came  along. 

"  Here,  my  man,  let's  see  that  hole." 

"  Never  mind ;  Til  have  it  all  right  in  a  minute  or  two,"  said  George. 

"No  foolin'  here  now,  you,  sir ;  I  may  have  to  take  your  leg  off  yet." 

"  Go  away  and  wait  on  somebody  els^  that  wants  you,  please.  There's 
plenty  of  them,"  and  George  covered  up  his  wound  from  sight. 

"Why,  you  scoundrel,  TU " 

"You'll  just  get  right  out  of  here  and  let  my  brother  alone,"  and  six  feet 
of  Jack  Elmer,  with  one  thumb  shot  off,  elbowed  the  "contractor"  away,  and 
kneeling  beside  his  brother,  helped  him  with  one  hand  to  take  care  of  his 
wound,  while  the  offended  doctor  went  off  to  report  them  both  for  insubor- 
dination. But  the  report,  if  he  made  it,  never  came  to  anything,  and  George 
and  Jack  both  got  well  without  his  help. 

The  Winter  of  1863  saw  the  Chasseurs  with  General  Shaler's  brigade,  at 
Sandusky  City,  Ohio,  and  George  Elmer  was  a  sergeant,  and  the  cleanest, 
most  prompt,  polite  and  pleasant  little  sergeant  in  the  command.  At  the  ball 
given  by  the  ladies  of  Sandusky  he  won  the  marked  admiration  of  several  of 
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the  Bay  City's  fair  daughters,  and  danced  in  a  style  to  win  even  the  admira- 
tion of  his  fellow  soldiers  and  to  throw  the  officers  far  in  the  shade.  The 
next  day,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  he  could  have  been  the  most  popular 
blue-coat  in  Sandusky ;  but  Qeorge  was  as  modest  as  he  was  braye  and  true. 

The  ball  had  been  probably  over  a  month,  and  the  brigade  was  fully 
settled  down  to  guard  duty  on  the  island,  when  one  night  there  came  up  the 
most  miserable  storm  of  wind  and  snow  we  had  yet  experienced  even  in  that 
frigid  latitude.  Dr.  Davis,  with  a  few  choice  spirits,  was  deep  in  the  mys- 
teries of  a  game  of  cribbage,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  Jack  Elmer  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  barrack  room. 

'^  Doctor,  I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  but  G^rge  is  very  sick. 
Won't  you  please  come  over  and  see  him?" 

^^ITgh!"  shivered  the  doctor,  as  the  blast  from  the  outside  struck  him. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy  ?    Can't  I  send  him  something  ?  " 

"Don't  think  you  can.  Doctor.  Won't  you  come  out  here  a  minute, 
please  1 "  said  Jack ;  and  there  was  something  in  his  voice  and  look  that  took 
the  doctor  out  of  his  chair  and  over  to  the  door  where  Jack  stood.  They 
talked  in  a  whisper  for  a  moment.  Then  the  doctor  came  back,  looking 
scared  and  queer  and  grave  all  at  once,  and  took  down  his  overcoat  and  went 
out,  being  seen  no  more  until  morning. 

The  sun  came  out  bright,  cold  and  silvery,  the  next  morning,  and  lit  up 
the  face  of  Dr.  Davis  as  he  came  from  the  hospital,  showing  it  to  have  the 
gravest  expression  ever  worn  on  the  face  of  an  army  officer. 

"  Hello  I  Doer ;  how's  George  Elmer  t "  shouted  an  officer,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  card  party  the  night  before. 

"OhI  he's  all  right.  He  couldn't  ,be  righter  if  he  tried  to.**  And  the 
doctor  rubbed  his  hands  and  danced  a  little  shuffle  in  the  snow,  at  the  same 
time  grinning  an  imbecile  smile,  that  left  a  vague  impression  on  the  by- 
standers that  he  had  been  drinking. 

Several  of  the  officers  of  the  brigade  had  their  wives  in  the  barracks, 
and  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  these  ladies  had  an  unwonted  amount  of 
business  at  the  office  on  this  particular  morning,  and  at  a  very  early  hour  a 
sleigh  came  over  from  Sandusky  containing  a  dry  goods  clerk  and  a  large 
bundle,  which  was  seized  on  by  the  ladies,  and  they  all  assembled  in  one  room 
with  closed  doors. 

This  was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear,  and  the  officers  and  men 
standing  out  in  the  cold,  eaten  up  with  curiosity,  resolved  to  know  what  all 
this  kind  of  thing  meant  or  perish. 

A  raid  was  about  being  made  on  the  ladies  by  their  husbands  to  bring 
them  forth  to  a  disclosure,  when  Jack  Elmer  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  hospital,  and  was  at  once  buttoned. 

"  Jack,  how  is  your  brother  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  got  any  brother  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  I    George  ain't  dead,  is  he  ?  " 
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"George  who?" 

"Gteorge  Elmer,  your  brother;  Sergeant  Ehner,  CJo.  E;  you  blamed 
galoot,  what's  the  matter  with  you? " 

"  Don't  know  any  such  party.  I  know  Kate  Elmer,  my  wife,  who  used 
to  be  a  sergeant  in  Ck>mpany  E,  but  she  is  going  to  be  mustered  out  this 
morning,  and  will  go  home  as  soon  as  the  little  boy  is  able  to  travel." 

In  five  minutes  after  there  arose  a  yell  all  over  the  camp  that  was  heard 
even  in  Sandusky,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  got  done  cheering  for  Sergeant 
Elmer  and  her  boy,  the  men  set  about  raising  a  subscription  "  to  get  the 
young  fellow  a  uniform,"  as  they  said,  and  a  handsome  amount  was  con- 
tributed. When  the  brigade  left  tot  the  main  army  in  May,  Mrs.  Sergeant 
Jack  Elmer  and  her  boy  left  for  New  York,  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  whole 
command  on  their  heads. 


AN    MLAYED    THE   MOOL 


BY  02IB  OF  OUSTERS  TBOOFEBS. 


NE  of  the  most  singular  men  I  ever  met  with  was  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  Twelfth  New  York  Infantry,  which 
regiment  was  brigaded  with  the  Second  and  Third  Michi- 
gan and  Second  Massachussetts  during  the  first  year  or 
so  of  the  war.  Seen  at  one  time  you  would  say  that  Dan 
Harrison  had  blue  eyes.  Five  minutes  afterward  you 
would  make  oath  that  they  were  black,  as  indeed  they 
were. 

Dan  also  had  a  wonderful  control  over  his  voice.    He 
could  mimic  the  voice  of  any  man  in  the  brigade.    He 
could  bark  like  a  dog,  bray  like  a  mule,  whistle  like  a 
bird,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  camp.    On  one  occasion 
our  wagon-master  was  asleep  in  his  wagon,  with  his 
six  mules  roped  near  by.    Dan  crept  behind  a  bale  of 
hay  and  brayed  loud  and  long.      The  wagon-master  awoke  and  jumped  down 
and  pounded  the  nearest  mule,  growling  out  as  he  re  entered  the  wagon : 
"There,  blast  ye — ^I  guess  you'll  feel  humble  for  a  while  I" 
In  about  two  minutes  Dan  repeated  the  words.    The  voice  was  so  ex- 
actly the  same  that  a  dozen  of  us,  who  were  hiding  near  by,  thought  it  was 
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the  wagon-master  again.    The  latter  individual  stuck  his  head  out,  looked 
around  in  surprise  and  then  said : 

''Well,  it  took  that  echo  a  long  time  to  get  around  this  wagon." 

There  were  yet  other  reasons  why  Dan  was  considered  greater  than  a 
menagerie.  He  could  drop  one  shoulder  three  inches  lower  than  the  other. 
He  could  work  his  ears  like  a  horse.  He  could  cramp  his  hands  until  they 
seemed  to  have  been  drawn  all  out  of  shape  by  rheumatism.  He  could  make 
it  appear  that  he  had  a  squint  in  either  eye,  and  he  could  raise  his  eyebrows 
clear  to  up  his  hair.  He  was  a  farmer's  son,  genial,  brave  and  good-hearted, 
and  he  was  never  tired  of  doing  something  to  amuse  us. 

Soon  after  Heintzelman  made  his  reconnoissance  from  in  front  of  Alexan> 
dria  down  toward  Centreville,  he  sent  for  Dan  Harnson,  and  the  result  of  the 
interview  was  that  Dan  was  engaged  by  the  Gbvemment  as  a  spy.  His  curious 
physical  structure  and  natural  coohiess  and  bravery  fitted  him  for  such  dan- 
gerous work,  and  I  may  say  here  that  for  three  years  he  was  accounted 
the  most  successful  and  daring  spy  in  the  service. 

One  lonely,  rainy  night  in  the  beginning  of  *62  Harrison  set  out  to  work 
his  way  into  the  Ck>nfederate  entrenchments  around  Centreville,  charged  to  see 
everything  that  could  be  seen,  and  hear  everything  that  might  be  turned  to 
value  to  the  Federal  cause.  Dan  had  no  particular  make  up  except  the  dress 
of  a  Virginia  farmer,  and  no  story  to  tell  except  that  he  was  (when  he  got 
there)  within  the  Confederate  lines  to  secure  some  sort  of  compensation  for 
three  horses  seized  by  a  i>arty  of  Confederate  raiders.  Circumstances  might 
alter  his  plans  and  his  story,  but  if  so,  he  would  have  something  else  at 
his  tongue's  end. 

The  spy  left  the  Federal  outposts  and  headed  directly  for  Centreville.  He 
met  with  no  adventure  that  night,  laid  in  the  woods  all  next  day,  or  advanced 
under  cover  of  them,  and  at  dark  again  took  the  highway.  He  knew  that  dan- 
ger lurked  in  every  fence  comer  for  one  who  skulked  along,  and  he  therefore 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  and  walked  briskly  forward,  passing  quite  a  num- 
ber of  negroes  and  several  white  men  without  being  disturbed.  Just  then 
many  slaves  were  trying  to  reach  the  Federal  lines,  and  this  fact  got  Dan  into 
trouble. 

About  9  o'clock,  as  he  stepped  briskly  along,  a  patrol  consisting  of  three 
men  sprang  from  the  bushes  and  confronted  him,  supposing  him  at  first  to  be 
a  negro,  when,  finding  that  he  was  a  white  man,  the  leader  of  the  patrol  began 
asking  questions  and  insisting  upon  prompt  replies.  For  some  reason  Dan 
thought  best  to  change  his  plans.  Dropping  his  left  shoulder  and  humping 
up  his  back,  he  replied  to  their  questions  in  a  whining,  drawling  voice,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  half  wit. 

''  Laid  for  a  nigger  and  captured  a  fool  I"  growled  the  leader,  as  Dan 
began  to  ask  silly  questions  and  dance  arotmd. 

<'  Well,  I  suppose  we'd  better  give  him  a  kick  and  let  him  go,"  remarked 
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the  leader.     "He  don't  know  enough  to  be  a  soldier,  and  we'd  better  hurry 
him  along." 

"  I  don't  know  that !"  remarked  the  third  man,  who  had  all  along  been 
silent.  "  I  don't  now  of  any  fool  in  this  neighborhood,  and  we  shouldn't  let 
tliis  chap  go  until  we  have  a  closer  look  ai  him.  Here,  you  infernal  idiot,  do 
you  know  any  one  arotmd  here  ?" 

"Missus  Brown — ^Missus  Brown  I"  replied  Dan,  using  the  first  name  that 
came  in  his  way. 

"  Well,  it's  only  a  step  down  thar,"  said  the  man,  "  and,  if  she  knew  him, 
it's  aU  right." 

So  there  was  a  Mrs.  Brown  close  at  hand !  No  one  could  have  been  more 
surprised  than  the  spy,  and  he  feared  that  he  had  gotten  himself  into  a  bad 
scrape.  There  was  no  chance  for  him  but  to  go  along,  and  go  he  did,  amusing 
the  men  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with  strange  antics  and  silly  talk.  Mrs.  Brown 
was  a  widow,  living  in  a  comfortable,  though  small  farm  house,  and  Dan  was 
marched  straight  to  the  door.  She  was  a  woman  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  kind  face  and  motherly  ways. 

"  Widder  Brown,"  began  the  leader  of  the  party,  as  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  spy,  "  we  captured  this  fool  down  the  road  thar.  He  acts  and  talks  like  a 
fool,  but  we  want  to  be  sure  he  isn't  tricking  us.  He  says  he  knows  you.  If 
you  know  him,  that's  all  we  want." 

"  Missus  Brown  know  Tommy,"  chuckled  Dan,  as  he  boldly  entered  the 
house,  and  sat  down  and  took  the  family  cat  on  his  lap. 

The  widow's  vanity  was  a  little  bit  flattered,  in  the  first  place  that  she 
had  been  called  upon  to  identify  a  stranger,  and  in  the  next  place  she  would 
lose  prestige  if  she  failed  to  do  so. 

"  Mebbe  I  know  him — ^mebbe  I  do,"  she  replied,  as  she  looked  around 
for  her  spectacles.  "  Somehow  or  other  I  alius  know  all  the  fools  going,  and 
most  of  'em  come  around  here  for  vittels.     Now,  then.  Til  look  at  him." 

She  put  on  her  spectacles,  took  the  candle  in  her  hand,  and  Dan  was  scru- 
tinized for  a  long  time.  He  looked  up  into  her  face  and  grinned  and 
chuckled,  though  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth. 

"  She  don't  know  him,"  whispered  one  of  the  men. 

The  widow  overheard  it,  and  now  she  was  on  her  mettle.  Walking  slowly 
across  the  room  to  put  down  the  candle  and  her  spectacles,  she  turned  and 
said: 

"  Tes,  he's  a  fool,  and  you  are  bigger  fools  for  stopping  him  I" 

"  Then  you  know  him  ?"  asked  the  leader." 

"I  raythur  think  so?  His  name  is  Tommy,  and  he  lives  somewhere 
around  Faiifax.    He's  been  here  more'n  a  dozen  times." 

"Didn't  propose  matrimony,  did  he  !"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"No!"  she  snapped,  "but  if  he  had  he'd  have  stood  a  better  chance  than 
white  men  who  hide  in  fence  comers  to  capture  niggers !" 
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So  saying  she  slammed  the  door  on  ihem  and  went  away.  She  sat  do^m 
at  the  table  and  looked  across  at  Dan,  andpresently  mused : 

^'  Yes,  he's  a  fool,  and  those  men  had  no  business  hauling  him  around,  no 
matter  whether  I  knew  him  or  not.  I  guess  he's  hungry  and  tired,  and  111 
give  him  something  to  eat  and  send  him  to  bed." 

Dan  ''played  the  fool"  to  perfection,  and  when  he  had  eaten,  the  woman 
had  a  real  motherly  interest  in  him.  She  guided  him  up  stairs,  showed  him 
the  bed  he  was  to  occupy,  and  then  went  down  with  the  light,  saying : 

''  Fools  can  see  in  the  dark  as  well  as  by  daylight,  and  you  might  set  the 
house  on  fire.** 

The  spy  was  out  of  the  scrape  in  one  sense,  and  yet  he  was  in  trouble. 
He  wanted  to  reach  and  pass  the  Confederate  outposts  before  daybreak.  If 
he  remained  in  the  house  all  night  he  would  encounter  people  next  day  who 
might  want  him  more  fully  identified.    But  how  was  he  to  leave  T 

The  chamber  was  a  half-story  afEeiir,  all  in  one  room,  and  a  window 
at  either  end,  would  let  the  spy  out.  He  crept  across  the  floor  and  tried  the 
sash  of  one.  It  was  old  and  shaky,  and  yet  he  worked  at  it  for  a  long  ten 
minutes,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  sashes  were  not  nailed,  but  so  warped 
that  to  get  them  up  or  out  would  make  noise  enough  to  arouse  everybody 
about  the  house.  The  sash  in  the  other  window  could  be  raised,  but  Dan's 
fingers  had  scarcely  touched  it  when  two  or  three  dogs,  which  seemed  to  be 
kenneled  directly  below,  commenced  a  furious  barking.  Escape  by  that  way 
was  cut  oS. 

After  a  moment's  thought  Dan  decided  to  wait  until  the  house  grew 
quiet,  and  then  descend  the  stairs  and  go  ou€  by  the  front  door.  He  might 
have  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  he  therefore  threw  himself  on  the  bed. 
He  had  scarcely  got  settled  when  he  heard  a  commotion  down  stairs,  and  the 
heavy  tread  of  a  man.  Creeping  out  of  bed,  and  putting  his  ear  to  the  floor, 
he  soon  made  out  that  the  wonmn's  son  had  returned  home  after  a  considera- 
ble absence  within  the  Confederate  lines. 

Dan  listened  for  a  long  time,  catching  words  enough  to  keep  the  ran 
of  the  conversation,  and  when  he  heard  both  moving  across  the  floor  he 
slipped  into  bed  again.  It  was  well  he  did  so.  The  stair  door  opened,  a 
light  appeared,  and  as  mother  and  son  ascended  she  said: 

**  Of  course  he's  a  fool  I  Do  you  think  Tve  got  so  old  that  I  can't  tell  when 
I  see  him  t"  

^^  Well,  these  are  suspicious  times,"  muttered  the  son  in  reply,  and  both 
advanced  to  the  bed. 

Dan  seemed  to  be  fast  asleep.'  One  hand,  all  cramped  upon  up,  was  on 
the  quilt  in  plain  sight,  and  he  had  his  face  screwed  up  until  the  lonesome 
look  ought  to  have  a  heart  of  a  stone.     ' 

<<  There  1  don't  he  look  life  a  fool  ?"  whispered  the  mother. 

''He  may  be  one,  but  it  won't  do  any  hurt  to  let  the  patrol  take  him  to 
our  outpost,"  answeredthe  son,  and  both  descended  the  stairs. 
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Dan  must  get  out  of  that.  Not  by  way  of  the  window,  but  down  stairs 
and  out  of  the  front  door.  The  patrol  could  not  be  far  ofiE^  and  he  had  no 
time  to  spare.  Hastily  resuming  his  garments  he  softly  descended  the  stairs. 
While  waiting  at  the  door  he  heard  the  son  go  out,  and  after  two  or  three 
minutes  he  softly  opened  the  door. 

No  one  was  in  the  room.  Tip-toeing  across  it  be  opened  the  front  door 
and  stepped  out,  but  only  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  son,  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-five  years,  and  of  good  muscular  development  For  what 
seemed  a  long  minute  they  looked  into  each  other's  face.  Then  the  Con- 
federate said : 

*'  Throw  up  your  hands,  Mister  Tank — the  game  is  played !" 

'^I  just  came  to  bid  you  good  night!''  coolly  answered  Dan,  and  he 
made  a  rush. 

The  Ck>nfederate  did  not  follow,  because  he  realized  that  Dan  was  run- 
ning directly  for  the  approaching  patrol.  He  was  under  full  headway  when 
he  met  them,  and  swerved  aside. 

'^  Shoot  that  Yankee— kill  him!  Kill  him!"  shouted  the  Confederate  at 
the  house,  and  the  patrol  opened  fire  in  response. 

Dan  was  not  over  thirty  feet  away,  and  the  goom  of  the  night  saved  from 
being  riddled.  One  bullet  stuck  him  in  the  left  arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  in 
dieting  a  painful  wound,  but  the  others  went  wild,  and  be  soon  distanced  pur- 
suit.    Dan  did  not  get  into  C^ntreville  that  night. 


■M»  »  »><■ 


A  GUN  THAT  HELD  A  REGIMENT  AT  BAY. 


William  B.  Winans  had  in  his  possession  a  remarkable  gun,  and  one 
that  has  an  unwritten  and  partly  unknown  history,  more  remarkable  than 
the  weapon  itself.  As  to  where  it  was  made,  or  by  what  train  of  circum- 
stances its  death-dealing  crack  became  a  sound  of  terror  along  the  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  late  war,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  say.  The  very  sound  of  the  gun  became  known  and  familiar,  and 
an  ominous  one  along  infantry  skirmish  lines,  and  among  the  sharpshooters. 
Near  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  some  infantry  had  been  employed  in 
skirmish  or  reconnoiteiing  duty  in  the  deep-tangled  woods.  Crack,  bang, 
boom,  roared  at  intcrv^als  the  old  gun  in  the  distance,  at  every  discharge  lay- 
ing a  soldier  stiff  and  stark  in  death  with  unerring  accuracy.  Shift  their 
positions  as  they  might,  the  gun  would  bang  away,  and  with  a  hiss  and  a  thud 
there  would  be  one  soldier  less. 

The  direction  of  the  firing  was  ascertained,  and  the  entire  regiment  or 
party  was  ordered  to  charge  towards  it  without  knowing  where  or  what  it  was. 
On  they  went,  losing  a  man  at  every  few  paces.  Nothing  was  accomplished, 
and  the  party  returned,  leaving  the  murderous  gun  cracking  away  as  they  re- 
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treated.  Shortly  afterward  the  old  firelock  was  heard  again  with  her  mur- 
derous music.  It  was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  find  and  capture  the  infernal 
machine.  After  persistent  efforts,  a  tall,  rawboned,  grizzled-bearded,  large 
sized  Texas  ranger  was  discovered  in  the  foliage  of  a  tall  tree,  from  among 
the  branches  of  which  he  was  picking  off  his  foes  as  well  as  he  had  picked- 
off  hundreds  before.  Brought  to  bay,  he  continued  to  load  and  shoot 
with  deadly  aim  till  brought  down,  and  the  famous  gun  was  captured.  It  is  a 
gun  of  immense  caUbre,  being  near  eight  feet  long,  with  a  smooth  bore,  single 
barrel,  large  enough  to  admit  a  small-sized  walnut 


DIED  WITH  HIS  FACE  TO  THE  FOE 


t  SINGLE  shot,  followed  by  a  loud  shriek,  told  us  that  one  of  my  best 
men,  Bradley,  was  wounded.  He  proclaimed  his  agony  with  a  loud 
voice,  turned  over  on  his  back,  and  commenced  kicking  so  vigorously  that  the 
surgeon  had  difficulty  in  getting  within  reach  of  him. 

^^ Poor  fellow!"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  saw  a  whiteish  liquid  oozing  out, 
'^  Shot  in  the  bladder ;  Tm  afraid  it's  fatal,''  and  he  commenced  opening  his 
coat. 

"  O,  my  God  I "  said  Bradley,  "  Tm  a  dead  man ;  I'll  never  get  over  it" 

'^  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  bo^  ;  never  say  die,"  said  Captain  Johnson, 
bending  kindly  over  him. 

"Doctor,"  asked  the  wounded  soldier,  feebly,  "will  you  write  to  my 
mother,  and  tell  her  that  I  died  bravely  doing  my  duty,  with  my  face  to  the 
foe,  and  that  I  thought  of  her  when  Iwasdying?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  doctor,  with  dim  eyes  and  husky  voice ;  "  I  will 
write  to  her,  and  tell  her,  too,*'  but  suddenly  springing  to  his  feet  with  an  in- 
dignant and  angry  voice,  added :  "  Why,  confound  it,  man,  you  are  not  hurt  a 
bit ;  it's  only  your  canteen  that's  shot,  and  that's  the  water  from  it ;  get  up, 
will  you?" 

Bradley  rose  up  slowly,  felt  himself  all  over,  and,  with  an  exceedingly 
foolish  countenance,  crawled  back  to  his  position,  amid  the  uproarious  laughtei* 
of  the  whole  regiment. 

For  some  months  after  that,  on  the  march  or  in  camp,  and  sometimes  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  you  would  hear  a  voice  in  one  direction  demanding, 
"  What  shall  I  tell  your  mother  ?  "  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  responses  would 
be  heard,  "Tell  her  I  died  with  my  face  to  the  foe,"  and  "  Canteen"  Bradley 
would  come  out  and  angrily  hunt  for  the  man  who  said  it.  He  seldom  found 
Tiim^  but  when  he  did  there  was  certain  to  be  afighi 
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[he    §ATTLE    of    t|EDAR    t|REEK. 


B7  BDBA.TIO  O.   KZHG,  BBEVKT  OQLOHBL  U.   B.   Y. 


HE  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  or  as  it  is  also  called  in  the 
official  reports,  Cedar  Bun,  was  fought  on  the  19th 
day  of  October,  1864. 

The  Confederate  forces  were  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Jubal  Early  and  the  Federal  forces  by  General 
Sheridan.  At  the  opening  of  the  fight  General 
Sheridan  was  at  Winchester,  the  army  being  tem- 
porarily in  command  of  Major-Creneral  Horatio  G. 
Wright,  Commandant  of  the  Sixth  Corps. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  in  advance,  that  I  was 
not  present  at  this  engagement.  I  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  on  the  2d  day  of  Novembei*,  just  two 
weeks  after. 

The  headquarters  were  in  a  house  on  the  battle 
field;  and  the  evidences  of  a  terrific  struggle  had 
not  yet  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment. Broken  wheels,  mutilated  caissons,  dead  horses  unburied,  and  the 
usual  debris  of  a  well-contested  action  marked  the  ground  where  it  occurred. 
Of  course,  at  the  time  of  my  arrival,  the  universal  theme  was  the  fight,  and 
I  incorporate  with  the  official  accounts  of  the  action  my  recollection  of  the 
statements  made  to  me  of  the  part  taken  by  the  various  corps. 

About  4  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  the 
rebel  forces  attacked  the  left  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Eighth  Corps  under 
GeneiBl  Crook.  The  surprise  was  complete.  I  was  told  that  the  cavalry  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  left  and  that  there  was  no  vidette  in  advance  of  the 
infantry  picket  line. 

General  Sheridan  himself  says  in  his  official  report  that  the  surprise  was 
owing  probably  to  not  closing  in  Powell,  or  that  the  cavalry  divisions  of  Mer- 
ritt  and  Custer  were  placed  on  the  right  of  the  line  where  it  had  always 
occurred  to  him  there  was  but  Httle  danger  of  attack. 

The  enemy  came  upon  the  pickets  with  such  suddenness  that  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  give  the  alarm,  and  the  first  notice  the  unsuspecting  corps 
had  of  the  approach  of  Early^s  forces,  was  their  appearance  in  their  camps. 
Sheridan  says  that  his  left,  and  indeed  almost  his  entire  line  was  driven  in 
confusion  with  the  loss  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.    The  attack  was  fol- 
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lowed  up  with  such  fierceness  that  at  1  o'clock,  when  Sheridan  arriyed  on 
the  ground,  the  army  was  between  Middletown  and  Newtown,  haying  been 
driyen  back  about  four  miles. 

It  is  a  pity  to  take  the  romance  out  of  poetry,  but  Buchanan  Beid's 
stirring  lines  exceed  the  license  allowed  to  history,  although  they  may  not 
exceed  that  granted  to  poetry. 

If  Sheridan  had  ridden  the  gallant  steed,  whose  stuffed  hide  now  adorns 
the  museum  at  Goyemor's  Island,  with  the  maddening  speed  which  Beid 
describes,  both  he  and  Sheridan  would  haye  been  badly  winded  when  they 
reached  the  ground.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  came  up  at  a  liyely  pace, 
for  when  there  was  any  fighting  going  on  Phil  Sheridan  was  not  the  man  to 
go  to  sleep  oyer  it. 

I  said  in  the  sketch  already  referred  to,  that  I  was  told  that  when  on 
Sheridan's  arriyal  he  saw  General  Wright,  who  reported  the  disaster,  and 
said  his  lines  were  formed  for  retreat ;  that  General  Sheridan  using  some 
adjectiyes,  not  common  in  poHte  circles,  ordered  an  adyance  of  the  whole  line. 
For  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  do  not  youch.  It  would  not  necessarily 
imply  any  adyerse  reflection  upon  General  Wright,  amd  certainly  not  at  this 
late  day,  when  history  has  accorded  him  a  position  in  the  front  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  officers  in  the  late  war. 

(General  Sheridan  found  the  line  in  much  confusion.  Indeed,  stragglers 
were  pouring  into  Winchester  as  he  came  out,  and  there  were  many  eyi- 
dences  of  a  serious  defeat.  Promptly  forming  it  into  as  compact  a  line  as 
possible,  he  met  the  last  adyance  of  the  enemy  and  repulsed  them  with  heayy 
loss.  This  was  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  4  o'clock  a  general 
attack  was  ordered,  and  Early's  forces  were  routed  ''horse,  foot  and 
dragoons,"  leaying  many  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
in  our  hands.    Among  the  casualties  was  General  Wright,  slightly  wounded. 

Describing  the  opening  of  the  attack  and  its  subsequent  progress  Sheri- 
dan relates  that  the  rebels  moyed  silently  from  Fisher's  Hill  through  Stnus 
burg  to  Front  Boyal,  and  again  recrossed  the  riyer  at  Bowman's  Ford,  strik- 
ing Crook,  who  held  the  left  of  the  Federal  line  in  flank,  and  so  forcibly  as 
to  driye  in  his  outposts,  inyade  his  camp  and  turn  his  position. 

This  was  followed  by  a  direct  attack  upon  our  front  and  the  result  was 
that  the  whole  army  was  driyen  back  in  confusion  to  a  point  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Middletown,  a  yery  large  portion  of  the  infantry  not 
eyen  preserying  a  company  organization. 

This  is  a  himiiliating  confession,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  the  truth ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why,  haying  been  successful,  we  should  haye  any  motiye  for 
concealing  the  facts. 

Sheridan,  who  was  at  Winchester,  en}  I  haye  stated,  heard  the  firing,  and 
supposed  it  resulted  from  a  reconnoisance.  It  was  not  until  9  o'clock  that 
the  continuous  peals  of  artillery  assured  him  that  a  battle  was  in  progress, 
and  he  hastened  toward  the  front. 
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At  Mill  Creek,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Winchester,  he  met  the  trains  and 
stragglers  rushing  to  the  rear  with  appalling  rapidity.  Orders  were  sent 
back  to  haye  the  brigade  at  Winchester  stretched  across  the  country  and  to 
stop  all  the  stragglers. 

Besuming  Sheridan^s  own  account,  he  took  twenty  men  from  his  escort 
and  pushed  to  the  front ;  here  he  found  Merritt's  and  Custer^s  divisions, 
under  Torbert,  and  Getty's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  opposing  the  enemy. 
The  two  remaining  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps  were  two  miles  to  the  rear, 
and  were  ordered  up.  Sheridan  himself  rode  back  to  urge  them  on,  as  he 
apprehended,  and  not  without  reason,  another  attack.  The  rebels  did  make 
another  onset.  It  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  Nineteenth  Corps  and  was 
handsomely  repulsed. 

The  strength  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  was  augmented  by  the 
return  of  the  stragglers,  and  at  4  p.  m.,  Sheridan  ordered  a  general  advance. 
The  rebels,  who  were  protected  by  rail  breastworks  and  in  some  portions  of 
the  line  by  stone  walls,  made  a  handsome  resistance.  Forced  back,  and  giv- 
ing evidence  of  weakness,  Custer  was  ordered  to  charge  with  his  entire  divi- 
sion, and  this,  with  a  combined  movement  of  the  whole  line,  drove  the  rebels 
to  the  creek,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  crossing,  Early's  army 
became  routed. 

Custer  and  Devin,  of  Merritt's  (First)  Division,  pursued  the  enemy  to 
Fisher's  Hill.  The  transportation  and  artillery  of  the  forces,  who  were  so 
exultant  in  the  morning,  were  left  in  oux  hands.  The  main  force  retreated 
still  f mother  toward  Richmond,  and  the  capacity  for  mischief  of  the  rebel 
army  in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  was  effectually  paralyzed. 

A  writer  from  the  field  on  the  following  day  speaks  of  Sheridan  as  one 
"who  so  gallantly  and  fortunately  and  promptly  turned  the  tide  of  victory 
and  the  toes  of  the  stockings  of  his  men ;  for  he  turned  those  self-same  toes 
toward  the  enemy,  where  they  ought  always  to  be  and  kept  them  thence- 
forward going  in  that  direction.  Eeorganizing  his  forces,  then  seemingly 
more  given  to  retreat  than  advance,  he  promptly  changed  the  aspect  of  our 
miHtary  affairs  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  so  rapidly  growing  toward  a 
disastrous  defeat,  into  a  glorious  victory." 

General  Torbert  in  his  official  report  says  "  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
army,  being  badly  broken,  was  going  to  the  rear  by  thousands.  Two  regi- 
ments deployed  to  stop  this  stream  of  stragglers  proved  ineffectual  and  were 
drawn  in." 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  (General  Merritt)  was  thrown  across  the  pike 
north  of  Middletown.  General  Torbert  says:  "About  12  m.,  the  cavalry 
was  moved  to  the  left  about  three  hundred  yards,  thus  bringing  it  on  the  left 
of  the  pike.  Thus  matters  stood  until  3  o'clock,  the  cavalry  holding  on  to 
their  ground  with  more  than  their  usual  dogmatic  persistence,  displaying  gal- 
lantry which  has  never  been  surpassed,  while  most  of  the  infantry  were 
reforming  several  miles  on  their  right  and  rear." 
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When  Sheridan  came  upon  the  scene  he  found  the  line  of  battle  about  a 
mile  north  of  Middletown.  The  Eighth  Corps  was  on  the  left,  the  Sixth 
Corps  in  the  centre,  the  Nineteenth  Corps  on  the  right,  and  the  cayaliy  on 
the  left  of  the  Eighth  Cori:)s.  General  Wright,  of  course,  as  soon  as  relieved, 
resumed  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps. 

Sheridan's  presence  was  an  inspiration.  It  always  was,  for  during  my 
connection  with  his  command,  I  found  the  sentiment  universal,  that  where 
Sheridan  would  lead,  all  would  follow.  The  Confederates  on  their  part 
attributed  their  defeat  to  the  demoralization  of  their  forces,  who  were  gorg- 
ing themselves  with  the  luxuries  found  in  our  abandoned  camps  when  Sheri- 
dan took  the  offensive.  I  have  heard  this  from  Confederates  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  battle.  Their  forces,  badly  fed  and  poorly  clad,  were  so  intent 
upon  laying  in  supplies  for  the  Winter,  that  they  forgot  the  business  of 
fighting  until  the  Federal  hordes  came  down  upon  them  with  irresistible  force 
and  sent  them  whirling  up  the  valley.  The  guns  lost  in  the  morning  were 
recaptured.  The  rebels  left  also  in  their  retreat  some  fifty  pieces.  A  pai^t  of 
their  army  halted  at  Fisher's  Hill,  from  which  the  cavalry  drove  them  the 
following  day. 

General  Grani  on  hearing  of  the  victory  telegraphed  from  City  Point  to 
Secretary  Stanton  that  he  had  ordered  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns,  and 
added  :  '^  Turning  what  bid  fair  to  be  a  disaster  into  a  gloiious  victory  stamps 
Sheridan  what  I  have  always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  generals." 

The  importance  of  this  victory  was  so  great  that  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1864,  he  was  made  a  Major  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
complimented  by  Congress  for  the  personal  gallantry,  military  skill  and  just 
confidence  in  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  his  troops,  displayed  by  him  on 
the  19th  day  of  October,  1864,  at  Cedar  Bun,  whereby  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence  his  routed  army  was  reorganized,  a  great  national  disaster 
averted,  and  a  brilliant  victory  achieved  over  the  rebels  for  a  thiid  time  in  a 
pitched  battle  within  thirty  days.  By  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ap- 
proved February  9, 1865,  General  Sheridan  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
his  command  were  commended  for  the  gallantry,  miUtary  skill  and  courage 
displayed  in  the  brilliant  series  of  victories  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoidi, 
and  especially  for  their  services  at  Cedar  Bun  on  the  19th  of  October,  1864, 
which  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  and  thus  averted  a  great  disaster. 

Brevet  Colonel  A.  E.  Dana,  who  was  Assistant  Adjutant  General  on  the 
staff  of  Major-General  Merritt,  commanding  the  First  Cavalry  Division,  who 
was  in  the  battle,  thus  describes  the  action  in  verse : 
At  earliest  dawn,  in  thick  of  fog ; 

Concealing  not  men  alone  but  mountain  height ; 
With  silent,  stealthy  tread  of  Indian  foe 

They  creep  within  the  tents,  where  soldiers  dream 
Of  distant  homes.  Again  they  dwell  in,  peace, 
With  loved  ones  there,  its  blessings  share. 
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But  dreams  are  rudely  broken! 

No  signal  gun,  or  tap  of  drum, 
To  call  to  arms,  to  meet  the  oft-vanquished  foe, 
They  fly  from  flaming  muzzle  and  bayonet  point, 

O'er  hill  and  dale.    The  rising  sun  reveals, 

As  sheep  before  the  wolves,  a  fleeing  host; 
That  but  late  a  fearless,  solid  phalanx  stood. 

From  camp  to  camp  the  bugles  ring! 
And  mountain  echoes  join  the  chorus  wild. 

"Boots  and  saddles,"  and  "To  horse"— 

Nerved  by  need,  with  magic  speed. 
Each  gallant  horse  is  saddled — though  mute. 
Is  not  so  dumb,  but  shows  his  spirit  feels  the  thrill 
Of  master's  touch,  and  well  known  bugle  call. 

No  need  of  spur,  they  sweep  as  the  wind, 
Qxdded  by  the  living  sea,  as  waters  rush  from  crevasse, 

Fill  the  gap  and  stem  the  pressing  tide. 
But  blushing  mourn  the  many  guns  and  comrades  lost. 
But  vow  before  the  sun  goes  down,  to  ample  vengeance  reap, 
I  offer  so— to  wager  arms  and  horse-^  nobler  nerve  ne'er  pressed  the  bit. 

That  so  'twould  be,  this  seeming  victory. 
Would  prove  the  enemy's  most  dire  defeat ! 
Why  so  f    Why  this  ill-founded  confidence  ? 

Is  not  Sheridan  at  Winchester? 

Will  his  proud  spirit  brook  this  disgrace? 

Far  down  the  pike  a  doud  of  dust  appears. 
Descending  into  vale  is  lost  to  view — again  is  seen 
Nearer ;  upon  the  crest ;  with  clang  of  many  hoofs, — 

A  dark  speck  appears,  within  the  ashy  cloud! 

It  grows  in  size,  before  the  eager,  anxious  gaze ! 

Yes  'tis  he !    Upon  the  gallant  black  horse, 
Flecked  with  foam,  proud  is  he  of  burden  carried. 
Obeys  the  touch  of  rein,  and  turns  from  pike  to  field. 

The  rider's  eyes  with  fiery  anger  gleam. 

As  from  hill-top  scans  the  saddening  scene — 
A  score  or  more  of  guns,  with  well  filled  caissons, 
Turned  upon  us,  hurl  the  iron  missiles  in  our  ranks, 

Dishonor  the  flag  they  should  defend, 
But  too  well  feels  the  grateful  pride,  his  bosom  swelled. 
As  oft  before  surveyed  the  work,  the  victorious  fields, 
Won  by  these  same  men.    Breathes  now  no  reproaching  word, 
Anger  reserves  to  wreak  upon  the  foe  for  stolen  victory. 

The  retreating  throng  has  seen  the  dark  steed, 

And  felt  the  thrill  of  rider's  well-known  voice. 
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Turn,  cheering,  with  quickened  steps  to  follow  ; 
While  the  foe  reyel  in  rich  plunder  of  well-stored  camps. 
Enjoying  mistaken  security  of  easy  victory, 
They  who  fled  dismayed  at  mom,  stand  again 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  eager  to  blot  out  their  reproach. 
•  ••••«. 

The  storm  of  pent  up  wrath  has  burst. 
The  stigma  is  removed — early  moming^s  vows  fulfilled, 
Before  the  sun  goes  down,  each  gun  unwilling  loaned 

Is  returned,  and  debt  in  men  repaid  in  f  ulL 
But  interest  is  claimed.     The  remorseless  sabre 
Is  not  sheathed  at  dark.     Horsemen  ride  down  the  fleeing  horde. 
As  demon  spectres  grope  stealthy  into  the  stampeded  throng. 
And  claim  one  by  one,  till  full  twenty  guns  are  ours, 
Cease  not  their  tireless  vengeance  till  midnight  hour  is  past 

And  glory  covers  morning's  dire  disgrace. 
Years  and  ages  will  pass,  but  so  long  as  earth  stands 
The  story  will  live  ;  and  the  deeds  of  that  day  will  be  told, 
And  the  heroes  that  fell  will  be  honored,  as  well 
As  the  Hving  who  yet  speak  of  the  air  thick  with  shot. 

The  screech  of  the  shell,  how  the  rebel  yell 

Died  out,  and  victory's  shout  filled  the  valley 
From  mountain  to  mountain. 


I  M»  »  »M* 


SCOTT  AND  THE  VETERANS. 


old  crippled  veteran  to  the  War  Department  came : 
^^  He  sought  the  chief  who  led  him  on  many  a  field  of  &me, — 
The  chief  who  shouted,  "  Forward !"  where'er  his  banner  rose. 
And  bore  its  stars  in  triumph  behind  the  flying  foes. 

'<  Have  you  forgotten,  General,"  the  batter'd  soldier  cried, 
"  The  days  of  eighteen  hundred  twelve,  when  I  was  at  your  sidet 
Have  you  forgotten  Johnson  that  fought  at  Lundy's  Lanet 
'  Tis  ixue  Tm  old  and  pension'd ;  but  I  want  to  fight  again." 

"Have  I  forgotten,"  said  the  chief, "  my  brave  old  soldier !  No ! 
And  here's  the  hand  I  gave  you  then,  and  let  it  tell  you  so ; 
But  you  have  done  your  share  my  friend ;  you're  crippled,  old,  and  gray. 
And  we  have  need  of  younger  arms  and  fresher  blood  to-day." 

"But,  Oeneral,"  cried  the  veteran,  a  flush  upon  his  brow, 
"  The  very  men  who  fought  with  us,  they  say  are  traitors  now. 
They've  torn  the  flag  of  Lundy's  Lane,  our  old  Red,  White  and  Blue 
And,  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  left,  TU  show  that  drop  is  true. 
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Tm  not  8o  weak  but  I  can  strike,  and  IVe  a  good  old  gun, 
To  get  the  range  of  traitor's  hearts  and  pick  them  one  by  one. 
Tour  minie  rifles  and  such  arms  it  ain't  worth  while  to  try ; 
I  couldn't  get  the  hang  of  them;  but  Til  keep  my  powder  dry !" 

''  God  bless  you  comrade  I"  said  the  chief ;  <'  God  bless  your  loyal  heart  I 
But  younger  men  are  in  the  field,  and  claim  to  have  their  part ; 
They'll  plant  our  sacred  banner  in  each  rebellious  town, 
And  woe  henceforth  to  any  hand  that  dares  to  pull  it  down  1" 

*•  But,  General,"  still  persisting,  the  weeping  veteran  cried, 
"  Fm  young  enough  to  follow,  so  long  as  you're  my  guide ; 
And  some,  you  know,  must  bite  the  dust,  and  that  at  least  can  I| 
So  give  the  young  ones  a  place  to  fight,  but  me  a  place  to  die  t 

'*  If  they  should  fire  on  Pickens,  let  the  CJolonel  in  command 
Put  me  upon  the  i-ampart,  with  the  flag-staff  in  my  hand ; 
No  odds  how  hot  the  cannon  smoke,  or  how  the  shells  may  Sj, 
ril  hold  the  Stars  and  Stripes  aloft,  and  hold  them  till  I  die  1 

"Tm  ready,  General,  so  you  let  a  post  to  me  be  given 
Where  Washington  can  see  me,  as  he  looks  from  highest  heaven. 
And  says  to  Putnam  at  his  side,  or  may  be  General  Wayne, 
There  stands  old  Billy  Johnson  that  fought  at  Lundy's  Lanel 

"And  when  the  fight  is  hottest,  before  the  traitors  fly 
When  shell  and  ball  are  screeching  and  bursting  in  the  sky, 
If  any  shot  should  hit  me,  and  lay  me  on  my  face, 
My  soul  would  go  to  Washington's  and  not  to  Arnold's  place.* 


^M»  #  »M« 


THE  VOLUNTEER'S   WIFE. 

BT  M.   A.   DENNISON. 


sure  I  was  tould  to  come  to  your  Honor, 
To  see  if  ye'd  write  a  few  words  to  me  Pat>— • 
He's  gone  for  a  sojer,  is  Misther  O'Connor, 
Wid  a  sthripe  on  his  arm  and  a  band  on  his  hat. 

And  what'U  ye  tell  him  t  Sure  it  ought  to  be  asy 
For  sich  as  yer  Honor  to  spake  wid  de  pen, — 

Jist  say  Tm  all  right,  and  that  Mavoumeen  Daisy 
(The  baby,  yer  Honor)  is  betther  again. 

For  when  he  went  off  it's  so  sick  was  the  chUder 
She  niver  held       her  blue  eyes  to  his  face ; 
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And  when  Td  be  cryin'  he^d  look  but  the  wilder, 

An'  say,  ''  Would  you  wish  for  the  oounthiy^s  disgrace  f^ 

So  he  left  her  in  danger,  and  me  sorely  gratin', 

To  follow  the  flag  wid  an  Irishman's  joy ; 
O,  it's  often  I  drame  of  the  big  drums  a  batin' 

An'  a  bullet  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  me  boy. 

Ah,  say  will  he  send  me  a  bit  of  his  money 
For  the  nnt  an'  the  docther's  bill  due  in  a  wake  ;-* 

Well,  surely,  there's  tears  on  yer  eyelashes,  honey  ! 
An'  faith  Tve  no  right  with  such  freedom  to  spake. 

You've  overmuch  trifling,  Til  not  give  ye  trouble  I 
rU  find  some  one  willin' — O,  what  can  it  be  ? 

What's  that  in  that  newspaper  folded  up  doublet 
Yer  Honor,  don't  hide  it,  but  rade  it  to  me. 

What  Patrick  O'Connor!  no,  no!  'tis  some  other! 

Dead!  dead!  no,  not  him!     'Tis  a  wake  scare  gone  bj. 
Dead!  dead!  why  the  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  his  mother. 

It  hasn't  had  time  yet,  yer  Honor,  to  dry, 

Don't  tell  me !     It's  not  him !     O  God,  am  I  crazy  T 
Shot  dead!     O  for  love  of  sweet  Heaven,  say  no. 

O,  what'U  I  do  in  the  world  wid  poor  Daisy ! 
O,  how  will  I  live,  an'  O,  where  will  I  go! 

The  room  is  so  dark  Tm  not  seein',  your  honor ; 

I  think  m  go  home.     And  a  sob  thick  and  dry 
Came  sharp  from  the  bosom  of  Mary  O'Connor, 

But  never  a  tear-drop  welled  up  to  her  eye. 


THE  LAST  REVIEW. 

BY  W.   W.   NJ5VIN. 

WHili  bayonets  flash,  the  sabres  drop,  the  line  tramps  slowly  by, 
t^  With  colors  drooped  the  men  salute — the  men  about  to  die; 
With  bronzed  cheeks  and  grim  moustache,  and  visage  stem  as  fate^ 
Out  of  the  world  those  brave  men  march,  and  near  the  eternal  gate. 

The  nodding  plumes,  the  music's  swell,  fade  from  the  eye  and  ear. 
The  glories  of  the  earth  dissolve,  the  end  approaches  near ; 
Their  duty  done,  their  watch  well  kept,  the  last  grim  honors  paid, 
With  sure  and  unrelenting  step  they  pass  into  the  shade. 
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Trailed  be  the  sweeping  banners,  let  wondrous  music  roll  and  wail. 
With  solemn  rights  and  reverence  our  hearts  the  heroes  hail — 
The  defiant)  dying  heroes,  who  have  conquered  fate  and  time ; 
It  is  holy  ground  they  tread  on,  and  the  shaking  field  sublime. 

Make  the  plain  a  temple — with  Miserere,  chant  and  mass, 
Intone  the  grand  procession  as  from  life  to  death  they  pass, 
'Tia  the  nation's  blazing  altar,  let  the  freighted  censers  swing. 
And  the  people  bow  in  awe  before  the  sacrifice  they  bring. 

Nevermore  that  serried  column  in  its  serried  strength  shall  form; 
The  ranks  this  evening  broken,  in  to-morrow's  fire  and  storm 
Shall  melt  as  in  the  fervent  heat  of  Gbd's  consuming  breath. 
When  the  dread  avenging  angels  reap  the  harvest-field  of  death. 

No  more  aligned  breast  to  breast,  that  undulating  mass, 
With  equal  step  and  rhymetic  sway  before  its  chief  shall  pass ; 
Nevermore  those  long-tried  comrades  with  supporting  touch  shall  tread. 
Till  they  join  the  close  battalions  of  the  armies  of  the  dead. 

The  last  roll  call  is  answered  here,  life's  final  tattoo  blown  ; 
The  ehriU  reveille  to-morrow  summons  to  a  land  unknown, 
Accoutered  full,  their  armor  tried,  their  house  in  order  laid. 
Faithful  they  wait  approaching  fate  with  hearts  all  undismayed. 

Still  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  they  lay  them  down  to  sleep. 
That  earth  must  soon  their  bodies  take ;  pray  h'^aven  their  souls  to  keep, 
For  with  the  gray  of  morning  the  warning  shot  shall  come, 
And  the  long  tumultuous  rolling  of  the  battle  throbbing  drum. 


THE    DRUMMER   BOY.* 


BY    J.     S.     OBUSH. 
ooo 


?TEE  the  battle,  on  the  gory  field, 
f  ter  a  night  amid  the  dead  and  dying. 
In  mom's  sweet  light  a  youthful  lad  was  seen. 
With  wounded  limbs,  yet  all  their  pain  defying. 
Crawling  about  to  gather  some  sweet  flowers; 
That  grew  and  raised  their  heads  in  lovely  beauty. 
Around  the  dying  and  the  noble  dead, 
Who  felt  to  die  in  such  a  cause  was  duty. 

*  After  a  Battle  in  the  Wilderness,  early  one  morning,  a  drummer  boy 
was  found,  who  was  wounded  in  his  legs,  crawling  around  among  the  dead  and 
wounded  gathering  flowers. — [Army  Correspondent. 
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He  plucked  and  gazed  upon  their  glowing  leayes. 

And  then  inhaled  the  fragrance  they  were  breathing. 

And  by  their  presence  who  can  tell  what  joy, 

What  pleasing  joy,  his  anxious  mind^s  receiving, 

Perhaps  he  saw  in  every  tiny  flower 

A  mother's  smile — a  mother's  fond  caressing, 

For  some  brave  deed  he'd  done  in  childhood's  hour; 

Some  deed  that  brought  her  sweetest,  fondest  blessing. 

Of  some  loved  sister's  eye  of  heavenly  blue, 

Seemed  mirrored  in  each  leaf,  in  beauty  glowing. 

And  felt  he  saw,  yes,  more,  he  almost  knew 

'Twas  her — ^her  smile  of  love  on  him  bestowing, 

Perhaps,  its  brought  some  brother's  face  again. 

Back  to  his  mind — some  brother  kind  and  loving— 

Who  with  him,  as  a  child,  gathered  such  flow'rs. 

As  they  their  native  fields  were  gladly  roving. 

Or  else,  perhaps,  some  grave  he*d  often  deck'd 

With  just  such  wild,  such  pretty,  modest  flower's. 

And  thus  their  presence  back  on  him  reflect 

«The  loved  and  lost"  in  childhood's  happy  hours. 

Tbey  seemed  to  give  him  thoughts  of  joy  alone. 

Thoughts  of  such  joy  as  drive  away  each  sorrow, 

For  there  was  pleasure  in  his  youthful  eye, 

Such  pleasure  as  from  pleasant  thoughts  we  borrow, 

Then  if  to  him  who,  wounded,  sore  and  tired, 

A  httle  flow'r  could  be  such  cause  of  gladness, 

Dispelling  ev'ry  pain  from  his  torn  limbs. 

And  e'en  the  look,  the  anxious  look  of  sadness, 

From  his  sweet  face,  so  brave,  and  yet  so  young. 

That  those  who  saw  him  scarce  could  keep  from  weeping, 

So  fair  a  child,  so  small,  but  yet  so  strong, 

They  felt  he  must  be  in  some  angel's  keeping ; 

If  then,  I  say,  from  such  a  little  flow'r. 

In  such  a  place,  amid  the  dead  and  dying. 

To  such  a  child  was  brought  such  mighty  pow'r, 

Why  are  our  manly  breasts  so  often  sighing  t 

Are  there  not  flow'rs  forever  to  be  found  ? 

Tes,  sweetest  flow'rs  forever  round  us  springing  i 

Such  as  ne'er  spring  from  out  the  lowly  ground. 

But  heav'nly  flow'rs,  are  its  evangels  bringing. 

Then  let  us  pluck  them,  for  in  them  is  Faith, 

And  Hope,  and  Love,  together  gleaming. 

Which  we  may  find  along  our  ev'ry  path. 

To  give  us  joy,  and  stop  our  nightmare  dreaming. 
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THE  SPRIG  OF  GREEN. 


A  Battle  Poem.— By  Joseph  Bbadfobd. 


iufT  Fredericksburg,  on  that  dread  day, 
^^k    Ere  yet  the  strife  began, 
Along  the  battle  lines  of  blue 

The  general's  order  ran : 
"Win  we  or  lose,  our  country's  curse 

Upon  the  wretch  who  shirks ; 
But  honor  to  the  man  that  dies 

The  nearest  to  the  works." 

Before  them  rose  the  giant  range 

Of  hills,  in  martial  round, 
Prom  whose  grim  tops  all  bodefully 

The  bristling  cannon  frowned. 
No  break  within  that  iron  line, 

But  death  from  left  to  right ; 
And  Meagher  with  his  Irish  lay 

Before  St.  Marye's  height. 

No  gloom  was  there,  but  every  face 

As  careless  and  as  bright 
As  if  it  was  a  wedding  mom, 

And  not  a  day  of  fight 
And  in  their  caps,  though  all  around 

Nor  tree  nor  shrub  was  seen. 
They  wore,  Heaven  knows  from  whence  pro- 
cured, 

Each  man,  a  sprig  of  green. 

Not  long  they  waited  for  the  sound 

That  told  the  strife  begun ; 
Hark!  from  the  river's  further  side  I 

It  is  the  signal  gun. 
A  thousand  cannon  from  the  hills 

Bellowed  in  fierce  acclaim, 
And  all  the  mighty  line  of  blue 

Swept  upward  through  the  fiame. 

Of  what  avail  are  words  to  paint 

The  strife  that  none  can  tell ; 
The  hurrah  from  the  Union  host, 

The  wild  Confederate  yell ; 
The  sabres'  clank,  the  horsemen's  tramp, 

The  scream  of  shot  and  shell. 
And  groans  of  dying  men  that  went 

To  make  the  mimic  hell. 

All  day  against  those  awful  heights 

Our  lines  were  hurled  in  vain ; 
All  day  the  shattered  ranks  closed  up 


But  to  be  torn  again ; 
Until  the  sun  withdrew  his  light. 

As  if  for  very  shame. 
And  night  came  down  upon  the  field, 

To  end  the  bloody  game. 

The  morning  broke  all  fair  and  bright 

Upon  the  dead  array, 
And  lovingly,  on  hill  and  plain. 

The  blessed  sunbeams  lay. 
The  fight  was  done,  the  field  was  won, 

The  blue  had  lost  the  day, 
And  from  their  works  all  curiously. 

Swarmed  down  the  men  in  gray. 

Thick  lay  the  slain  like  sheaves  of  grain, 

Ripened  by  battle  suns ; 
But  one  had  died  beyond  the  rest, 

A  stone's  cast  from  their  guns. 
They  raised  him  softly— for  the  brav« 

Respect  the  brave,  I  ween— 
And  in  bis  cap,  unwithered  still. 

They  found  a  sprig  of  green. 

Of  all  the  thousands  lying  round, 

Close  locked  in  death's  embrace, 
What  one,  though  all  were  brave  and  true, 

From  death  had  got  such  gnce  ? 
No  bearded  soldier,  old  in  wars. 

Had  won  the  happy  place ; 
He  who  died  nearest  to  the  works 

Had  only  a  boy's  face. 

They  buried  him  just  where  he  fell, 

These  f oemen,  with  rude  art ; 
They  said  that  he  had  earned  the  place 

By  his  undaunted  heart. 
And  one — a  poet  in  his  soul — 

Though  rough  in  garb  and  mien. 
Planted  upon  the  simple  mound 

The  dead  boy's  sprig  of  green. 

The  brave  man  dies,  but  the  brave  deed 

With  death  will  not  be  found ; 
And  travelers  say  that  to  this  day. 

The  children  playing  round. 
Can  point  the  stranger  to  the  spot, 

The  fairest  on  the  scene, 
The  grave  where  sleeps  the  Irish  boy, 

Who  wore  the  sprig  of  green. 
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COUrS    SJAST    MESSAGE. 


AMXTEL  COX  was  one  of  the  bravest  scouts.  He  en- 
listed in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  was  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  tall  and  very  powerful.  He  possessed  a 
reckless  natui*e,  which  would  exhibit  itself  in  a  very 
short  time,  if  he  should  have  chance  to  have  nothing  to 
do  for  several  days ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  I  had 
to  invent  something  for  him  to  engage  in. 

When  I  said  '^  reckless,"  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  he  was  of  that  particular  stamp  which  frequent  bar- 
rooms, billiard-rooms  and  such  places,  and  which  are 
termed  reckless  by  the  public,  nor  do  I  mean  that  his 
recklessness  itself  was  visible  when  he  was  idle,  rather 
that  a  marked  air  of  uneasiness  pervaded  his  whole 
frame.  He  was  always  on  the  "  qui  vive"  for  a  mission 
which  would  incur  danger ;  and  though  young  and  par- ' 
tially  inexperienced,  yet  he  was  "  Sauviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re."  (Qen> 
tie  in  manner,  but  resolute  in  deeds.) 

I  liked  him,  to  say  the  least.  I  chose  him  to  perform  many  daring  deeds 
oftener  than  I  did  others,  and  of  it  he  seemed  conscious,  although  no  look  or 
word  ever  escaped  him.  When  preparing  for  a  dangerous  mission,  he  pre* 
served  that  same  nonchalant  air,  which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic ;  but 
let  him  once  get  into  an  exciting  affair,  and  his  eyes  would  sparkle,  his  broad 
bosom  heave  with  intensity,  while  either  his  hands  or  his  mouth  would  be 
twitching  with  a  nervousness  which  were  startling. 

Well,  one  warm  afternoon  during  the  month  of  August,  I  chose  Cox  to 
accompany  me  upon  a  spying  expedition  along  the  banks  of  the  Yazoo  River. 
As  there  were  two  guerrilla  camps  to  be  passed,  we  armed  ourselves  more 
fully  than  usual.  Cox  seemed  to  be  in  a  sorrowful  mood  that  afternoon ;  a 
depression  of  spirits  was  the  cause  to  which  I  attributed  it,  and  for  some  time 
thought  no  more  of  it. 

As  night  came  on  we  embarked  in  a  small  Indian  canoe  and  proceeded  up 
the  river  for  several  miles.  The  almost  impenetrable  darkness  shielded  us 
from  observation,  should  any  wandering  guerrilla  happen  to  be  around ;  thus 
we  paddled  silently  until  we  reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  five  miles 

from  our  camp,  and  four  from  the  rebel  Colonel  B 's.    Here  we  landed, 

and  commenced  to  pick  our  way  cautiously  forward  through  the  dense  under- 
brush and  low  woods  which  lined  the  river  bank  at  that  point.  We  proceeded 
in  this  manner  for  nearly  three  miles ;  but  when  the  dusky  figure  of  the  rebel 
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Bontinel  warned  us  that  we  were  within  a  mile  or  less  of  the  camp,  we  sank  on 
our  hands  and  knees,  in  order  to  approach  him  unawares. 

<<  ril  quietly  shut  off  his  wind,  dress  myself  in  his  clothes,  and  when  the 
corporal  of  the  guard  comes  around,  Fll  slip  into  camp,  leani  what  I  can,  and 
then  slip  out.  If  you  will  remain  here,  I  will  return  to  this  precise  spot." 
So  saying,  Cox  left  me  alone,  while  he  crawled  forward  toward  the  unsus- 
pecting sentinel.  Hardly  had  he  gone  five  rods  ere  he  turned  about  and  came 
back. 

<<  lieutenant,"  said  he,  his  usual  dear  voice  choking  with  emotion,  ^'  if  I 
fail  in  this  errand,  will  you  send  these  to  my  wife  and  child  at  Memphis  t " 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  package  from  his  bosom  and  gave  it  to  me. 
'*  Something  tells  me  that  I  shall  sacrifice  my  life  in  this  ndssion ;  that  a 
rebel  ball  will  cut  short  my  existence  in  the  end,  and  that  my  eyes  shall 
behold  my  dear  wife  no  more." 

<^  Don't  go  then,  by  aU  means,"  I  replied,  laying  my  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"  Let  us  return  to  camp.    I  am  no  man  to  force  another  to  his  death." 

'^  I  know  it.  Lieutenant,"  returned  he,  starting  away  again.  ^'  But  this 
may  all  be  imagination.  Were  I  to  know  that  by  sacrificing  my  life  to  the 
knife  of  the  savage,  I  would  render  my  country  any  valuable  service,  Gk>d 
knows  that  I  would  do  it  in  a  minute;"  and  he  was  gone  before  I  could 
leply. 

Noble  man !  Thy  words  were  full  of  generous  and  noble  meaning ;  and 
though  thy  manly  form  is  now  mouldering  in  an  early  grave,  thy  memory 
shall  live  forever  among  the  records  of  the  brave  in  that  great  book  in 
Heaven,  if  not  on  earth. 

From  my  position,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  pine  tree,  I  could  not  obtain  a 
very  good  glimpse  of  the  country  before  me.  Accordingly,  I  clambered  into 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  by  parting  them  before  me,  I  could  obtain  an 
unobstructed  view — ^that  is,  as  well  as  the  darkness  would  permit.  The  form 
of  the  sentinel  was  just  discernible  through  the  gloom,  pacing  back  and  forth 
upon  his  lonely  beat.  But  suddenly  it  stopped.  I  stretched  my  ears  to 
listen,  and  distinctly  I  heard  the  low  words  : 

"Who  goes  there?" 

A  long  moment  of  breathless  suspense  followed.  I  expected  to  see  Cox 
spring  suddenly  from  the  earth  upon  his  foe,  but  not  the  slighest  sound 
betra}  ed  his  proximity.  Leaving  his  gun  "  half-cocked,"  the  rebel  continued 
his  walk ;  in  a  few  moments  he  again  stopped  and  demanded : 

"Who  goes  there?" 

Twice  this  was  repeated  ;  and  the  last  time  the  sentinel  moved  forward 
to  the  spot  from  whence  he  supposed  the  mysterious  sound  proceeded. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  a  dark  form  sprang  upon  him  from  one  side, 
and  a  glittering  knife  entered  his  heart  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It 
was  Cox,  the  scout ;  and  arraying  himself  in  the  dead  man's  clothes,  he  pushed 
the  body  under  some  bushes,  and  took  his  post.    So  quickly  had  this  change 
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been  wrought,  that,  had  my  eyes  been  turned  during  the  transaction,  and 
then  turned  back  again,  I  could  not  have  told  the  difference  between  the  two 
sentinelB. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock.  At  twelve  the  relief  guard  came,  and  with 
mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  fear,  I  beheld  Cox  march  back  to  their  camp, 
while  another  pen<on  took  his  place.  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  deep 
wood,  and  then  anxiously  awaited  his  return. 

I  believe  I  have  not  fully  stated  the  cause  of  this  perilous  mission  as  yet, 
but  as  I  am  now  at  leisure,  I  will  do  so. 

A  rumor — whether  to  be  believed  or  not  I  do  not  know — ^was  beginning 
to  circulate  in  the  camp,  to  the  effect  that  a  celebrated  guerrilla  colonel, 

named ^  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  was  to  march  through  the 

upper  country  of  the  Mississippi  on  a  grand  foraging  expedition,  and  obtain 
enough  provision,  etc.,  to  last  them  through  the'Winter.  In  order  to  do  this, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  come  in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  our  little  band 
of  one  hundred  sharpshooters,  especially  when  we  were  unprepared  for  them. 
So  our  colonel  appointed  me  and  any  companion  I  might  choose  to  go  up  the 
Yazoo  river  to  their  camp,  and  by  a  dint  of  cautious  manoeuvering,  obtain  such 
intelligence  as  I  could  relative  to  the  report,  so  that  he  might  be  prepared.  I 
started  at  once,  as  the  reader  is  aware ;  but  before  we  landed.  Cox  made  me 
promise  him  that  he  should  do  the  spying,  etc.,  urging  as  a  decisive  plea,  that 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  country  than  I. 

So  far  all  went  well ;  how  was  it  to  end?    We  shall  see. 

One  long  hour  was  dwindling  away,  but  I  neither  saw  or  heard  anything 
from  Cox.  The  fear  that  he  had  been  discovered  and  imprisoned  came  over 
me ;  and  so  strong  did  it  become,  that  I  left  my  perch  and  dropped  to  the 
ground  noiselessly.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  waited  nearly  half  an  hour,  until 
chafed  with  a  feverish  impatience,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  determined 
to  go  and  hunt  him  up.  Cautiously,  very  cautiously,  I  left  the  spot,  crawling 
on  my  hands  and  knees  towards  the  sentinel.  For  a  long  time  I  did  not  even 
look  up  to  see  where  I  was  going ;  my  mind  was  filled  with  a  thousand  bitter 
fancies,  and  I  cursed  myself  over  again  for  letting  Cox  go  alone.  In  this 
way  I  went  forward  until  I  thought  I  was  pretty  close  to  the  sentinel ;  but 
when  I  lifted  my  head  to  see  him,  judge  my  surprise  to  behold  him — gone ! 
But  while  I  was  ruminating  upon  this  strange  event,  a  rustling  in  the 
bushes  close  by  startled  me.  In  an  instant  it  flashed  upon  me 
that  he  had  seen  me,  and  was  playing  the  same  game ;  so  I  crouched  close 
down  beneath  a  dump  of  elders,  and  awaited  his  coming.  In  a  few  moments 
he  came  feeling  carefully  along;  and  when  he  was  directly  opposite 
me,  I  sprang  out  and  confronted  him.  We  clenched ;  there  was  a  deadly 
struggle,  a  groan,  a  gasp ;  and  then  I  rose  from  the  dead  body  of  the  sentinel 
with  a  flesh  wound  in  the  arm. 

Again  I  made  my  way  forward,  and  this  time  towards  the  camp  fires  of 
the  enemy,  which  where  in  plain  sight,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
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through  a  small  piece  of  woods.  As  there  was  no  sentinel  between  me  and 
the  fires,  I  rose  up  and  continued  on  until  the  one  within  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  become  visible ;  then  I  resumed  the  creeping  posture  as  before.  In 
a  few  moments  I  came  upon  a  slight  eminence  covered  with  low  underbush, 
and  once  on  the  top,  I  plainly  beheld  the  camp  of  the  rebels.  It  was  not  very 
large,  considering  the  number  of  its  occupants,  and  was  situated  in  a  large 
depression  at  the  entrance  of  the  grove,  instead  of  beyond  it,  as  I  had  sup- 
posed ;  two  fires  had  been  built  in  front  of  the  officers*  tents,  and  around  were 
congregated  quite  a  number  of  men,  among  them  Col. . 

I  saw  an  immense  deal  of  gesticulating  and  running  here  and  there,  heard 
several  angry,  contending  voices,  and  noted  that  it  seemed  to  be  centered  upon 
one  person,  who  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  As  they  were  all  about  him 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  "sight"  him;  but  suddenly  they  parted  as  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  their  midst,  and  as  they  did  so,  the 
light  fell  upon  the  stem  features  of  Samuel  Cox.  He  had  been  discovered, 
and  they  were  trying  him  as  a  spy.  The  cause  of  the  sudden  start- 
ing soon  became  apparent.  Cox  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  holding  a  revolver  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  swept  up  the  contents  of  a  small  deal  table, 
by  which  were  seated  the  rebel  colonel,  a  captain,  and  a  lieutenant,  thrust 
them  into  his  bosom,  and  with  a  regular  Indian  yell,  dashed  through  the 
astonished  crowd,  over  the  bushy  ground,  directly  towards  me. 

Seeing  the  exciting  state  of  afOurs,  I  sprang  to  an  upright  position,  and 
shouted,  "This  way,  Sam  ;  this  way ;  1*11  back  you." 

He  saw  me,  and  as  he  came  up,  he  gave  me  papers,  saying : 

"  Take  *em,  lieutenant ;  they  are  the  plans,  etc.,  of  the  rebels.  If  I  fall, 
you  can  carry  them  to  our  colonel ;  tell  him  how  I  died." 

"  Don't  go  under  now.  Cox,"  I  replied,  cheerfully.  "  See,  they  are  after 
us ;  come,  follow  me,"  and  as  I  spoke,  I  darted  away — Samuel  dose  behind — 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  mad,  yelling  demons. 

The  sentinel  fired  a  shot  at  us,  likewise  the  crowd,  which  had  no  effect 
save  a  few  whistling  balls  by  our  ears  as  I  could  see.  One,  two,  and  three 
long  miles  of  forest  fiew  beneath  our  feet,  and  as  I  had  taken  the  direction 
of  our  canoe,  the  dark  river  soon  burst  upon  our  sight. 

Dashing  down  to  the  spot  where  lay  the  canoe,  we  jumped  in,  and  were 
soon  pulling  down  the  river,  the  ashen  oars  bending  until  they  almost 
snapped  beneath  the  pressure. 

Our  pursuers  came  running  down  to  the  bank,  where  we  were  last  seen? 
to  find  their  prey  gone,  just  as  we  turned  a  bend  in  the  river.  All  their  im- 
portant maps,  plans,  etc.,  were  in  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  and  taken  from 
their  midst  by  a  daring  spy ! 

They  returned  in  chagrin,  and  no  very  amiable  mood  to  their  deserted 
camp. 

"  Let  me  do  the  rowing.  Cox ;  you  are  tired  from  excitement  and  running, 
if  notinng  else.     Our  pursuers  have  gone  back,  so  there  is  no  danger,"  said  I, 
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after  we  were  nearly  a  mile  on  our  journey.  "  You  are  very  pale ;  oome  now, 
sit  in  the  stem  while  I  row/* 

He  obeyed  mechanically,  sitiing  down  in  the  small  stem  of  the  canoe, 
which  I  was  propelling  through  the  water,  at  a  leisurely  speed. 

Suddenly  his  pale  face  assumed  a  ghastly  hue ;  and  his  breath  came 
quick  and  short,  while  he  gasped  forth  the  words : 

'^  Lieutenant,  row  hard !  hard  I  harder !  I  must  reach  the  camp  before  I  die. 
O  God  I  row  hard,  W ." 

^^  Die !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked  with  unfeigned  astonishment 

"  One  of  the  bullets  went  clear  through  my  breast,  and  I  am  dying.  I 
have  stood  up  against  death  as  long  as  I  can.  O  Lucy,  my  wife,  my  wife!'' 
was  Cox's  reply. 

Header,  did  I  bend  those  ashen  oars  any  ?  or  was  the  canoe  more  than 
twenty-five  minutes  in  going  over  the  intervening  four  miles  ?  Ask  the  grand 
old  trees  along  the  river  bank,  what  lone  canoe  shot  past  them  like  a  meteor^ 

on  that  night ;  or,  ask  the  sharpshooters  of  Colonel  M 's  division  in  the 

Army  of  the  West,  at  what  terrific  speed  the  little  vessel  shot  up  to  the  bank, 
ploughing  up  the  gravel  in  its  headlong  career.  Header,  I  beUeve  I  rowed 
some  that  fatal  night. 

Beneath  a  stately  oak,  that  grew  a  few  rods  from  the  river  bank,  lay  the 
dying  spy,  Samuel  Cox.  His  curly  head  was  pillowed  by  a  knapsack,  while  a 
spread  blanket  formed  thlB  only  bed  that  we  had  for  him.  The  sharpshooters 
were  standing  around,  some  weeping,  and  others  viewing  their  comrade  with 
sorrowful  countenances ;  a  minister  was  kneeling  beside  the  scout,  offering  up 
a  heartfelt  prayer  in  his  behalf,  while  our  surgeon  was  bathing  his  temples 
with  water,  thus  easing  him  in  his  last  moments. 

It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Raphael  or  Scoti  When  the 
chaplain  ceased.  Cox  rose  in  a  sitting  posture,  and,  in  feeble  tones,  addressed  a 
few  encouraging  words  to  his  friends.  Said  he,  at  the  conclusion,  pointing 
to  me: 

^^  Do  not  blame  him  for  anything  whatever.  He  gave  me  my  own  way  in 
the  matter ;  it  is  not  his  fault." 

Here  he  stopped  for  breath,  and  then  proceeded  in  short  sentences : 

"Boys,  don't  any  of  you  ever  give  up  the  glorious  Union  on  any  plea — ^for 
anything  on  earth.  Let  the  fiercest  tortures  be  piled  upon  your  body  before  you 
will  say  one  word  against  it.  I  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  Secession- 
ists in  East  Tennessee,  all  because  I  loved  our  glorious  Union,  one  out  of  many. 
Boys,  under  any  circumstances,  '  Don't  give  up  the  Ship,'  though  every  man 
perish." 

"Lieutenant,"  he  continued,  calling  me  to  his  side,  and  placing  a  minia- 
ture and  a  locket  and  chain  in  my  hands,  "  send  these  to  my  poor  wife  in  Mem- 
phis.    Write  her  the  particulars  of  my — my — ^my— death !    Will  you  ?" 

"  I  will,  Cox,  I  will,"  I  answered,  my  voice  husky  with  emotion. 

He  was  going  fast,  his  eyes  were  becoming  glazed  and  his  breath  hard 
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and  abort.     Once  he  rallied  and  shouted  to  us  all  in  tones  which  we  can  never 
forget : 

"  Don't  Give  up  our  Union — ^Never !    Never ! !     Never  1 1 !" 
And  falling  back  upon  his  pillow,  Samuel  Ck>z,  the  spy  and  soouty  was 
dead. 

We  buried  him  ^neath  the  tall,  waving  oak,  which  was  the  symbol  of  him- 
self  just  as  the  golden  Summer  sun  was  sinking  in  the  We^t.  We  left  the 
spot  with  soft  steps,  and  retired  to  our  camp.  Darkness  came  on  over 
the  grave;  all  was  still,  save  the  quiet  rippling  of  the  river,  and  the  mournful 
sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  top  of  the  oaL  A  holy  calm  pervaded  the  whole 
scene,  and  the  soft  zephyrs  ''  sang  sweetly  together,"  over  the  patriot's  lonely 
grave. 

'*  Hollow  ye  the  lonely  grave, 

Make  its  caverns  deep  and  wide 
In  the  soil  they  died  to  save 

Lay  the  brave  men,  side  by  side. 
Side  by  side  they  fought  and  fell. 
Hand  in  hand  they  met  the  foe ; 
Who  has  heard  his  gittndsire  tell. 
Braver  strife  or  deadlier  blow? 

^' Wake  your  mournful  harmonies. 

Tour  tears  of  pity  shed  for  them; 
Summer  dew  and  sighing  breeze 

Shall  be  wail  and  requiem. 
File  the  grave-mound  broad  and  high. 

Where  our  martyred  brethren  sleep. 
It  shall  point  the  pilgrim's  eye, 

Here  to  bend  and  here  to  weep." 

I  have  a  little  more  to  add.  The  rebels  never  attempted  their  intended 
raid.  As  their  plans,  intentions,  etc.,  were  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies, 
they  knew  that  we  would  be  prepared  for  them,  and  they  excused  them- 
selves, very  wisely  too. 

To  the  brave  scout  we  were  indebted  for  it  all ;  and  we  could  only  say : 
"  Bequieecat  in  pace !" 
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fENERAL  SICKETT'S  y&HARGE  AT  ifiETTYSBURG. 


BT  CAPTAIN  H.  T.  OWENS  OF  TBX  OONFEDERATB  ARMT. 


N  the  night  of  the  80th  of  June,  1868,  Pickett's  division 
bivouacked  in  the  woods  about  two  miles  south  of 
Chambersburg.  The  men  were  foot  sore  and  weary, 
and  went  into  camp  from  an  almost  continuous  march 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 

The  bright  uniforms  and  braided  caps  of  earlier  days 
were  now  gone,  and  had  given  place  to  the  slouched 
hat,  the  faded  thread-bare  jacket  and  patched  panta- 
loons. The  veterans'  faces  were  tanned  by  the  Sum- 
mer heat  and  the  Winter  storms,  and  covered  with  un 
kempt  beard.  Boys  who  enlisted  in  their  teens  ap- 
pealed with  long  tangled  locks,  changed  and  weather- 
beaten  now,  apparently  into  men  of  middle  life.  Their 
tents  had  been  destroyed  early  in  the  war  and  their 
baggage  had  been  reduced  from  time  to  tim^,  until  the  men  often  marched 
now  for  weeks  together  without  a  change  of  raiment.  The  missiles  of  war 
had  plowed  their  ranks,  and  fallen  comrades  left  thickly  strewn  on  many  a 
battle  field,  pointed  as  landmarks  the  track  of  the  division  and  the  course  of 
battle. 

Heavy  losses  iu  many  battles,  and  still  greater  losses  by  disease,  besides 
various  recent  details,  in  addition  to  the  two  largest  brigades  being  left 
behind  in  Virginia,  had  reduced  the  division  now  to  about  one-third  of  its 
former  strength.  But  though  its  numbers  were  lessened  its  prestige  was  still 
unbroken ;  each  bloody  conflict  that  thinned  its  ranks  had  spread  a  wider 
fame  and  forced  confidence  in  the  terror  of  their  name. 

Upon  the  long  and  rapid  march  the  weak,  the  feeble,  and  the  sick  had 
fallen  by  the  way  and  been  left  behind,  and  those  now  answering  to  roll-call 
were  the  strong  on  the  march  and  the  stout  in  battle,  who  paused  at  no  ob- 
stacle, quailed  at  no  danger,  and  to  whom  scenes  of  carnage  had  grown 
familiar. 

Wednesday  morning,  July  1,  was  hot  and  sultry.  Through  camp,  scat- 
tered over  wooded  hill  and  dale,  the  jest,  the  laugh,  and  snatches  of  Southern 
songs  kept  up  a  busy  hum.  The  morning  wore  slowly  on  to  noon,  when 
stragglers  returning  into  camp  reported  that  out  upon  the  hills  beyond 
the  noise  of  camp  there  could  be  heard  heavy  distant  cannon  firing.  The 
ball  had  opened,  the  play  had  begun,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  would  then  have 
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disclosed  every  road  in  southern  and  central  PennsylvaDia  filled  with  clouds 
of  dust  and  long,  dark  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  rushing  along 
to  unite  in  the  bloody  conflict  going  on  in  and  around  the  village  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

About  four  o'clock  General  Pickett  received  a  message  from  General 
Imboden  asserting  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  was  moving  in  the  direction 
of  Ghambersburg,  and  Pickett  moved  his  division  out  upon  the  road  above 
Greencastle,  and  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  to  await  the  threatened  attack 
upon  the  rear  of  General  Lee's  army.  During  the  evening  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  and  loud  pools  of  thunder  passed  over  the  battalions,  and  the  men 
were  drenched  in  the  shower,  but  the  tempest  was  over  in  an  hour,  and  the 
sun  went  down  bright  and  clear.  The  night  came  and  rolled  along  over  the 
long  hours  until  dawn  to  find  the  division  still  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle, 
watching  under  arms  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

At  daylight  on  Thursday  morning,  the  2d  of  July,  the  columns  of  wet, 
worn  and  speechless  men  were  put  in  motion  on  the  road  to  Gettysburg. 
The  sun  rose  bright  and  dear,  rain-drops  sparkled  on  every  twig  and  blade 
of  grass,  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze,  laden  with  sweet  perfumes  of  summer 
flowers,  lifted  the  tangled  locks  upon  the  heated  brow  and  fanned  the  care- 
worn cheek,  until  along  the  long  lines  of  rough  and  rugged  veterans,  tramp- 
ing rapidly  forward,  could  be  heard  here  and  there  some  humorous  jest  or 
joyous  laugh,  but  before  noon  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry. 

At  three  o'clock  the  division  reached  the  crest  ox  the  hill  that  overlooks 
Gettysburg,  and  in  sight  of  the  distant  battlefield  beyond,  having  come  since 
day%ht  twenty-seven  miles.  Here  the  division  was  halted,  and  a  rumor  cir- 
culated along  the  lines  that  General  Longstreet,  apprised  of  Pickett's  ap- 
proach, sent  him  thia  message : 

<<  Bring  your  division  around  to  the  right  at  once.  Hood  is  about  to 
attack  and  I  want  you  to  support  him."  To  which  General  Pickett  replied : 
"My  men  are  exhausted,  and  must  have  rest  before  going  any  further." 
General  Lee  replied  to  Major  Walter  Harrison,  who  reported  to  him  the  ap- 
proach of  Pickett  8  division :  "  Tell  General  Pickett  I  shall  not  want  him  this 
evening ;  tell  him  to  let  his  men  rest  and  I  will  send  him  word  when  I  want 
them."  And  soon  afterward,  meeting  General  Pickett,  General  Lee  said : 
"  I  am  glad  you  have  come ;  I  shall  have  work  for  you  to-morrow." 

General  Hood  relates  a  conversation  that  occurred  early  in  the  morning, 
in  which  he  said  to  General  Longstreet :  "  General  Lee  seems  a  little  nerv- 
ous this  morning."  To  which  Longstreet  replied:  "  He  wishes  me  to  attack. 
I  do  not  wish  to  do«o  without  Pickett.  I  never  like  to  go  into  battle  with 
one  boot  off." 

When  the  division  came  in  sight  of  the  battlefield,  at  three  o'clock,  it 
was  halted  by  Pickett,  and  he,  accompanied  by  his  aid.  Captain  S.  R  Baird, 
rode  forward  and  reported  in  person  the  arrival  of  his  division  to  General 
Longstreet,  who,  upon  learning  the  jaded  condition  of  his  men,  ordered  them 
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to  camp  where  they  had  been  halted.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
division  came  out  upon  the  hill  to  view  the  distant  battlefield  and  to  listen  to 
the  uproar  of  Hood  and  McLaws,  which  began  at  precisely  three  and  a  half 
and  lasted  until  about  seven  and  a  half  o^dock. 

Hood  and  McLaws  fell  back  at  dark,  leaving  upon  the  field  over  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  being  a  loss  of  more  than  one-third  of  their  num- 
bers carried  into  action.  General  Lee  says :  '*  It  being  now  about  dark, 
General  Longstreet  retired  and  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  Pickett." 
General  Fickett^s  division  was  silent,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  this  sangui- 
nary conflict,  and,  perhaps,  the  opportunity  to  change  the  course  of  history 
was  lost  For  had  Pickett's  division,  upon  its  arrival  on  the  field  at  three 
o^dock,  been  led  straight  into  battle,  or  had  it  supported  the  assault  of 
Hood  and  McLaws  at  any  time  after  an  hour's  rest,  it  was  possible  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  would  have  ended  there  without  a  third  day's  bloody  sequeL 

On  Friday  morning,  July  8,  Pickett's  division  left  its  bivouac  at  dawn  of 
day,  and  moving  around  on  the  right,  reached  the  position  assigned  it  in  the 
ravine,  behind  Seminary  Ridge,  soon  after  three  o'clock.  Long  dark  Hues  of 
infantry  wore  massed  along  the  bottoms,  concealed  from  the  enemy's  view, 
and  orders  were  given  '^  to  lie  down  and  keep  stiU  to  avoid  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy." 

About  five  o'clock  Glenerals  Lee,  Longstreet  and  Pickett,  in  company, 
rode  slowly  along  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  long  lines  of  prostrate  in- 
fantry, viewing  them  closely  and  critically  as  they  rode  along.  They  were  not 
greeted  vdth  the  usual  cheers,  as  orders  had  preceded  them  forbidding  this, 
but  the  men  voluntarily  rose  up  and  stood  in  line  vrith  uncovered  heads  and 
hats  held  aloft  while  their  chieftain  rode  by. 

This  review  over,  strong  detachments  were  thrown  forward  to  support 
the  artillery  stationed  along  the  crest  of  Oak  Ridge  and  Seminary  Ridge^ 
composed  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and  stretching  along  the 
brow  of  these  ridges  for  a -mile.  The  supporting  detachments  were  placed  I 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  this  line  of  batteries,  and  lay  down  in 
the  tall  grass,  with  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  bright  July  sun  pouring  its  scorching 
rays  almost  vertically  upon  them  tot  five  long,  weary  hours,  while  they 
listened  and  watched  in  painful  suspense  for  some  sound  or  some  movement 
to  break  that  profound  stillness  which  rested  over  the  vast  battlefield  and 
depressed  the  spirits  like  a  dreadful  nightmare. 

At  one  o'clock  this  awful  stillness  was  suddenly  broken,  and  the  men 
startled  by  the  discharge  of  a  couple  of  signal  guns  fired  in  quick  succession, 
followed  by  a  silence  of  half  a  minute,  and  then,  while  their  echo  was  yet 
rolling  along  the  distant  defiles  and  mountain  gorges,  an  uproar  began  as 
wonderful  as  had  been  the  previous  silence.  Lee's  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns  opened  at  once  with  a  crash  and  thunder  sound  that  shook  the  hills  for 
miles  around  from  crest  to  base,  and  were  instantly  replied  to  by  about  eighty 
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guns  ranged  by  General  Meade  along  the  front  of  Cemetary  Bidge,  about  one 
mile  in  front. 

No  sound  of  roaring  waters,  nor  wind,  nor  thunder,  nor  of  these  com- 
bined, ever  equalled  the  tremendous  uproar,  and  no  command,  no  order,  no 
sound  of  voice,  could  be  heard  at  all  above  the  ceaseless  din  of  thousands  of 
shrieking  shoe  and  shell  falling  thick  and  fast  on  every  side  and  bursting  with 
terrific  explosions,  while  others  by  thousands  came  boimding,  skipping,  racing 
and  chasing  each  other  over  the  hill  and  down  the  slope.  The  air  was  filled 
with  clouds  of  dust  and  volumes  of  sulphurous,  suffocating  smoke  rolled  up 
white  and  blueish  gray,  and  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  field,  through  the  rifts 
and  rents  of  which  the  sun  with  dim  Ught  looked  down  upon  the  ghastly 
scene. 

After  two  hours  the  firing  suddenly  ceased,  and  silence  again  rested  for 
half  an  hour  over  the  battlefield,  during  which  time  the  Confederates  were 
rapidly  forming  an  attacking  column  just  below  the  brow  of  Seminary  Ridge. 
Long  double  lines  of  infantry  came  pouring  out  of  the  woods  and  bottoms, 
across  ravines  and  little  valleys,  hurrying  on  to  the  positions  assigned  them 
in  the  column.  Two  separate  lines  of  double  ranks  were  formed  a  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  column  was  placed  the  division  of  Gen- 
eral Pickett,  said  to  be  *'  the  flower  of  General  Lee's  army" — ^nearly  four  thou- 
sand five  himdred  privates,  two  hundred  and  forty-four  company  officers, 
thirty-two  field  officers,  and  four  general  officers,  making  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-one  all  told.  In  the  first  Une  was  placed  Kemper  and 
Gamett's  brigades  side  by  side,  covered  by  Armistead's  brigade  in  the  second 
line. 

The  column  of  attack,  composed  of  Wilcox's  brigade,  Pickett's  and  Heath's 
divisions,  and  several  other  commands,  detached  for  this  duty,  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated,  but  probably  numbered  about  13,000  troops.  The  conmiand 
of  the  whole  line  was  given  to  General  Pickett.  Biding  out  in  front,  he 
made  a  brief,  animated  address  to  the  troops,  and  closed  by  saying  to  his  own 
division :  "  Charge  the  enemy,  and  remember  old  Virginia."  Then  came  the 
command  in  a  strong,  clear  voice,  "Foi*wardI  Guide  centre!  March!"  and  the 
column,  with  a  front  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  moved  up  the  slope.  Meade's 
guns  open  upon  the  column  as  it  appeared  above  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  it 
neither  paused  nor  faltered.  Roimd  shot,  bounding  along  the  plain,  tore 
through  their  ranks  and  ricocheted  around  them ;  shells  exploded  incessantly 
in  blinding,  dazzling  flashes  before  them,  behind  them,  overhead,  and  among 
them.  Frightful  gaps  were  made  from  centre  to  flank,  yet  on  swept  the 
column,  and  as  it  advanced  the  men  steadily  closed  up  the  wide  rents  made 
along  the  line  in  a  hundred  places  at  every  discharge  of  the  murderous  bat- 
teries in  front.  A  long  line  of  skirmishers,  prostrate  in  the  tall  grass,  flring  at 
the  column  as  it  came  within  view,  rose  up  within  fifty  yards,  fired  a  volley 
into  its  front,  then  trotted  on  before  it,  turning  and  firing  back  as  fast  as  they 
could  reload.     The  column  moved  on  at  a  quick  step  with  shouldered  arms, 
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and  the  fire  of  the  skirmish  line  was  not  returned.  Half  way  over  the  field 
an  order  ran  down  the  line.  ^^Left  oblique,"  which  was  promptly  obeyed,  and 
the  direction  was  changed  forty-five  degrees  from  the  front  to  the.  left  Men 
looking  away,  far  off  toward  the  left  flank,  saw  that  the  supporting  columns 
there  were  crumbling  and  melting  rapidly  away  General  Pickett  sent  his 
brother,  Major  Charles  Pickett,  galloping  swiftly  to  rally,  if  possible,  the 
wavering  lines,  saying  to  him :  ^'  Unless  they  support  us  on  the  left  my 
division  will  be  cut  to  pieces."  Major  Pickett  and  other  officers  lx>de 
among  the  breaking  battalions,  and  vainly  attempted  to  restore  order,  but 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  fugitives  from  the  front  could  be  seen  fleeing 
from  the  field  and  went  rushing  pell-mell  toward  the  rear  like  the  dry  leaves 
before  a  gale.  Order  was  not  restored  upon  the  left,  and  Pickett's  support 
there  was  gone  excepting  some  brave  Tennesseeans  and  North  Carolinians,  who 
never  wavered  in  the  storm,  but  closing  up  by  the  side  of  Pickett's  Virginians, 
went  as  far,  fought  as  long,  fired  as  freely,  and  fell  as  thick  as  Pickett's  m^i. 

The  command  now  came  along  the  lines,  ^^ Front,  forward!"  and  the 
column  resumed  its  direction  straight  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
position.  Some  men,  now  looking  to  the  right,  saw  that  the  troops  there  had 
entirely  disappeared,  but  how  or  when  they  left  was  not  known.  The  enemy 
in  front,  occupying  an  elevated  position,  and  watching  closely  every  moment 
of  the  advancing  columns,  say  ^'  the  right  gave  way  first,  then  the  left  broke 
up  and  fled,  but  the  massive  centre,  composed  of  General  Pickett's  veterans 
of  iron  nerve,  wounded  in  scores  of  battles,  were  coming  sternly  on."  Guns 
hitherto  employed  in  firing  at  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left  sent  a  shower 
of  shells  after  the  fleeing  fugitives,  and  then  trained  upon  the  centre,  where 
the  storm  burst  in  ten-fold  fury,  as  converging  batteries  sent  a  concenirated 
fire  of  shot  and  shell  in,  through,  and  around  the  heroic  column.  The  de- 
struction of  life  in  the  ranks  of  that  advancing  host  was  fearful  beyond  prece- 
dent, officers  going  down  by  dozens  and  the  men  by  scores  and  fifties.  Kemper 
had  gone  down  terribly  mangled,  but  Gamett  still  towered  unhurt,  and  rode 
up  and  down  the  front  line,  saying  in  a  strong,  calm  voice :  ^^  Faster,  men ! 
faster  I  dose  up  and  step  out  faster,  but  don't  double  quick !"  The  column 
was  approaching  the  Emmittsburg  road,  where  a  line  of  infantry,  stationed 
behind  a  stone  fence,  was  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry.  A  scattering 
fire  was  opened  along  the  front  of  the  division  upon  this  line,  when  Gamett 
galloped  along  the  line,  and  called  out,  "  Cease  firing,"  and  his  command  was 
promptly  obeyed,  showing  the  wonderful  discipline  of  the  men,  who  reloaded 
their  guns,  shouldered  arms,  and  kept  on  without  slackening  their  pace,  which 
was  still  a  ^^  quick  step." 

The  stone  fence  was  carried  without  a  struggle,  the  infantry  and  the 
skirmish  line  swept  away  before  the  division  like  trash  before  the  broom.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  was  behind,  and  the  100  cannon  in  the  rear  were  dumb 
and  did  not  reply  to  the  hotly  worked  guns  in  our  front.  We  were  now  400 
yards  from  the  foot  of  Cemetery  Hill,  when  away  off  to  the  right,  nearly  half  a 
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a  mile,  there  appeared  in  the  open  field  a  line  of  men  at  right  angles  with 
our  own — ^a  long,  dark  mass  dressed  in  blue,  and  coming  down  at  a  ''  double 
quick"  upon  the  unprotected  right  flank  of  Pickett's  men,  with  their  muskets 
upon  the  "right  shoulder  shift,"  their  battle  flags  dancing  and  fluttering  in 
the  breeze  created  by  their  open  rapid  motion,  and  their  burnished  bayonets 
glistening  above  their  heads  like  forest  twigs  covered  with  sheets  of  sparkling 
ice  when  shaken  by  a  blast.  Ghumett  galloped  along  the  line,  saying,  "  Faster^ 
men !  faster !"  and  the  front  line  broke  forward  into  a  double  quick,  when  Gar- 
net t  called  out,  "  Steady,  men !  steady !  Don't  double  quicL  Save  your  wind  and 
your  ammunition  for  the  final  charge!"  and  then  went  down  among  the  dead, 
and  his  clarion  voice  was  no  more  heard  above  the  roar  of  battle.  The  enemy 
were  now  seen  strengthening  their  lines  where  the  blow  was  expected  to  strike 
by  hurrying  up  reserves  from  the  right  and  left,  the  columns  from  opposite  di- 
rections passing  each  other  double  along  our  front  like  the  fingers  of  a  man's  two 
hands  locking  together.  The  distance  had  again  shortened,  and  officers  in  the 
enemy's  lines  could  be  distinguished  by  their  uniforms  from  the  privates.  Then 
was  heard  behind  that  heavy  thud  a  muffled  tread  of  armed  men,  that  roar 
and  rush  of  trampHng  feet,  as  Armistead's  column  from  the  rear  closed  up 
behind  the  front  line,  and  he  (the  last  brigadier)  taking  command,  stepped  out  in 
front  with  his  hat  uprighted  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  led  the  division, 
now  four  ranks  deep,  rapidly  and  grandly  across  the  valley  of  death,  covered 
with  clover  as  soft  as  a  Tm-kish  carpet. 

There  it  was  again  I  and  again  a  sound  filling  the  air  above,  below, 
aroimd  us,  like  the  blast  through  the  top  of  a  dry  cedar,  or  the  whirring  sound 
made  by  the  sudden  flight  of  a  flock  of  quail.  It  was  grape  and  cannister,  and 
the  column  broke  forward  into  a  double  quick,  and  rushed  toward  the  stone  wall, 
where  forty  cannon  were  belching  forth  grape  and  cannister  twice  and  thrice  a 
minute. 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  stone  wall  the  flanking  party  on  the  right,  coming 
down  on  a  heavy  run,  halted  suddenly  within  fifty  yards,  and  poured  a  deadly 
storm  of  musket  balls  into  Pickett's  men,  double-quicking  across  their  front, 
and  under  this  terrible  cross-fire  the  men  reeled  and  staggered  between  falling 
comrades,  and  the  right  came  pressing  down  upon  the  centre,  crowding  the 
companies  into  confusion.  But  all  knew  the  purpose  to  carry  the  heights  in 
front,  and  the  mingled  mass,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  deep,  rushed  toward  the 
stone  wall,  while  a  few  hundred  men,  without  orders,  faced  to  the  right  and 
fought  the  flanking  party  there,  although  fifty  to  one,  and  for  a  time  held  them 
at  bay.  Muskets  were  seen  crossed  as  some  men  fired  to  the  right  and  others 
to  the  front,  and  the  fighting  was  terrific — far  beyond  all  other  experience 
even  of  Pickett's  men,  who  for  once  raised  no  cheer  while  the  welkin  rang 
round  them  with  the  "Union  triple  huzza."  The  old  veterans  saw  the  fearful 
odds  against  them  and  other  hosts  gatherin^^  darker  and  deeper  stiU. 

The  time  was  too' precious,  too  serious,  for  a  cheer ;  they  buckled  down 
to  the  heavy  task  in  the  silence,  and  fought  with  a  feeling  like  despair.     The 
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enemy  were  falling  back  in  front,  while  officers  were  seen  among  their  break- 
ing lines  striving  to  maintain  their  ground.  Pickett's  men  were  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  stone  wall  when  the  artillery  delivered  their  last  fire  from  guns  shot- 
ted to  the  muzzle.  Ablaze  fifty  feet  long  went  thiough  the  charging,  surging 
host  with  a  gaping  rent  to  the  rear,  but  the  survivors  mounted  the  wall,  then 
over  and  onward,  rushed  up  the  hill  close  after  the  gunners,  who  waved  their 
rammers  in  the  face  of  Pickett's  men  and  sent  up  cheer  after  cheer  as  they 
felt  admiration  for  the  gallant  charge.  On  swept  the  column  over  ground 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying  men,  where  the  earth  seemed  to  be  on  fire, 
the  smoke  dense  and  suffocating,  the  sun  shut  out,  flames  blazing  on  every  side, 
where  friend  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  foe,  but  the  division,  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  V.,  with  the  point  flattened,  pushed  forward,  fighting,  falling, 
and  melting  away,  till,  half  way  up  the  hill,  they  were  met  by  a  powerful  body  of 
fresh  troops  charging  down  upon  them,  and  this  remnant  of  about  a  thousand 
men  was  hurled  back  out  into  the  clover  field.  Brave  Armistead  was  down 
among  the  enemy's  guns,  mortally  wounded,  but  was  last  seen  leaning  upon 
one  elbow,  slashing  at  the  gunners  to  prevent  them  from  firing  at  his  retreat- 
ing men.  Out  in  front  of  the  breastworks  the  men  showed  a  disposition  to 
reform  for  another  charge,  and  an  officer  looking  at  the  frowning  heights, 
with  blood  trickling  down  the  side  of  his  face,  inquired  of  another,  '*  Wliat 
shall  we  do  t"  The  answer  was  :  "  If  we  get  reinforcements  soon  we  can  take 
that  hill  yet."  But  no  reinforcements  came,  none  were  in  sight,  and  about  a 
thousand  men  fled  to  the  rear  over  dead  and  wounded,  mangled,  groaning, 
dying  men,  scattered  thick,  far  and  wide,  while  shot  and  shell  tore  up  the 
earth  and  minnie  balls  flew  around  them  for  a  thousand  yards. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  brow  of  Cemetery  Hill,  in  front  of  the  Con- 
federate batteries,  by  a  couple  of  officers  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  the  effort 
(under  a  heavy  cross-fire  now)  failed,  iBuid  then  commenced  a  rout  that  soon 
increased  to  a  stampede  and  almost  demoralization  of  all  the  survivors  of  this 
noted  charge,  without  distinction  of  regiments  or  coramands. 

A  few  hundred  yards  behind  the  Confederate  batteries  there  is  a  ravine 
along  which  runs  a  country  road  that  makes  at  one  place  an  abrupt  angle  by 
turning  or  bending  to  the  left.  At  this  point  there  is  a  bluff  on  one  side  and 
a  slight  swamp  on  the  other,  creating  a  naiTow  pass  through  which  the  fugi- 
tives, without  distinction  of  rank,  officers  and  privates  side  by  side,  pushed, 
poured,  and  rushed  in  a  continuous  stream,  throwing  away  guns,  blankets, 
and  haversacks  as  they  hurried  on  in  confusion  toward  the  rear.  Here  another 
effort  was  made  to  rally  the  broken  troops,  and  all  sorts  of  appeals  and  threats 
made  to  officers  and  men,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  hurried  on,  some  of  the 
officers  even  jerking  loose  with  an  oath  from  the  hand  laid  on  their  shoulders 
to  attract  attention.  At  last  a  few  privates,  hearkening  to  the  appeals,  halted 
and  formed  a  nucleus  around  whidh  about  thirty  others  soon  rallied,  and  with 
these  a  picket  was  formed  across  the  road  as  a  barrier  to  further  retreat  and 
the  stream  of  stragglers  dammed  up  several  hundred  strong. 
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Gen.  Pickett  came  down  from  the  direction  of  the  battlefield  weeping 
bitterly,  and  said  to  the  officers  conmianding  the  pickets:  '^Don^t  stop  any  of 
my  men.  Tell  them  to  come  to  the  camp  we  occupied  last  night,''  and  passed 
on  himself  alone  tow^ard  the  rear.  Other  officers  passed  by,  but  the  picket  was 
retained  at  this  point  until  Major  Charles  Marshall  come  galloping  up  from 
the  rear  and  inquired  "  What  this  guard  was  for  and  who  placed  it  here ;" 
and  finding  the  officer  without  orders,  he  moved  the  picket  back  a  few  him- 
dred  yards  and  extended  the  line  along  the  stream  or  little  creek  found  there. 
Here  the  guard  did  duty  until  sundown,  arresting  all  stragglers  from  the 
battlefield,  and  Colonel  Marshall  took  them  back  to  General  Lee. 


"H»  ♦  »H* 


iHAT    lAMOUS    MPPLE    IREE. 


APPOMATTOX  AND  THE  SUBBENDER  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ABMT. 


LITTLE  dingy  brick  Court  House,  standing  in  the 
smallest  of  parks,  a  dull  red  tavern  and  country 
store,  two  or  three  houses,  and  a  wheelwright's  shop 
— such  is  the  village  of  Appomattox.  The  people 
tell  you  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  appearance 
since  the  day  when  Grant  and  Lee  met  on  that  little 
bluff  that  you  can  see  as  you  stand  in  the  Court- 
House  yard.  Now  everything  is  peaceful,  and  the 
village  seems  to  have  fallen  into  that  sleep  from 
which  it  was  so  rudely  awakened  in  that  April  week 
seventeen  years  and  more  ago.  But  one  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  landscape  since  that  time,  and  this 
appeared  a  few  days  after  the  surrender.  That  little 
plot  of  ground  just  out  of  the  village,  wherein  are  a 
dozen  or  more  graves  indicated  by  pine  slabs,  broken 
and  washed  dean  of  paint  by  the  rains  of  seventeen  winters,  contains  the  bones 
of  those  soldiers  of  the  once  proud  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  who  last  fell. 
Another  change  is  conspicuous,  not  by  reason  of  any  marked  effect,  but 
because  it  indicates  the  absence  of  that  which  once  was  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape, and  which  every  visitor  first  asks  for — the  famous  apple  tree.  The  field 
where  it  stood  is  visible,  and  the  group  of  trees  of  which  it  was  op^  still  stands ; 
but  only  a  hollow  in  the  earth  marks  the  spot  where  this  tree  once  grew.  No 
changes  have  occurred  other  than  these,  except  that  the  fences,  that  were  then 
torn  down  to  become  fuel  for  the  thousand  camp  fires,  have  all  been  replaced. 
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It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  ^tand  on  any  of  these  slopes  and  make  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  what  occurred  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  April,  1865,  Two  residents  of 
the  village,  Messrs.  G.  T.  Peers  and  E.  G.  Hix,  who  saw  it  all,  were  kind 
enough  to  relate  the  more  important  of  these  historic  events. 

The  villagers  tell  you  first  of  the  ragged  and  half-famished  stragglers 
who  appeared  in  their  midst  three  or  four  days  before  Lee^s  army  came  around 
that  bend  in  the  road.  These  men,  anticipating  the  end,  had  thrown  down 
their  arms,  and  were  using  all  speed  to  get  home  before  Grant's  army  bagged 
their  comrades. 

'^  They  were,  many  of  them,  shirtless,  hatless,  and  baref ooted,''  says  Mr. 
Hix,  and  a  sadder  looking  set  of  men  I  never  saw. 

They  could  only  say  to  the  villagers  that  Lee,  with  his  army,  was  hasten- 
ing that  way,  but  whether  he  would  pass  through  the  village  or  not,  of 
course,  these  stragglers  could  not  tell. 

When  the  villagers  awoke  on  Saturday,  morning,  April  8,  they  saw  over  in 
those  fields  to  the  east,  and  in  the  Richmond  turnpike,  bodies  of  men  whose 
movements  were  not  irregular  like  those  of  stragglers,  but  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  word  of  command.  During  the  day  the  fields  became  white 
with  their  tents,  and  from  that  bend  in  the  Bichmond  pike  came  into  view  in 
the  afternoon  long  lines  of  men  bearing  arms,  and  long  trains  of  wagons, 
while  men  could  be  seen  pushing  batteries  up  the  hills.  Lee's  army  had  come, 
and  was  going  to  camp  for  the  night  on  these  slopes  that  lead  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Appomattox  Creek.  Badgered  and  pressed  by  Sheridan's  cavalry 
all  the  way  from  Petersburg ;  compelled  to  move  like  a  snake  with  a  sinuous 
trail  to  dodge  the  Federals ;  shelled  as  they  camped  at  night ;  cutting  their 
way  through  Custer's  cavalry,  they  had  come  a  hundred  miles,  and  were 
now  nearly  at  the  Lynchburg  hills.  Another  day's  march  and  they  would 
be,  for  a  time  at  least,  safe.  Unless  Sheridan  could  cut  them  ofif  here, 
they  would  be  successful,  as  Lee  believed,  in  their  retreat,  though  they 
had  lost  thousands  of  men  on  the  way.  On  that  green  slope,  over  to  the 
east,  over  the  way,  where  the  timber  stands,  nearly  down  to  the  pike,  Lee's 
tent  is  pitched.  Standing  at  the  door  of  it,  he  can  with  his  field  glasses 
look  back  on  the  pike  two  miles  or  more,  and  can  look  ahead,  past  the 
village,  almost  to  the  depot  on  the  railroad,  some  three  miles.  Lee  and 
his  officers  in  the  afternoon  stand  there,  with  their  glasses  to  their  eyes, 
watching  for  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  Federals,  not  in  their  rear, 
but  in  front  by  way  of  the  depot  road.  Sheridan  has  the  advantage  of 
a  five  miles  shorter  route,  and  will  be  certain  to  send  some  of  his  cavalry  to  cut 
oflf  retreat.  Lee  at  last  saw  the  cloud  of  dust  rising  over  there  by  the  depot, 
and  knew  that  Custer  was  ahead  of  him.  Then  it  is  that  the  villagers  see  the 
wearied  Confederates  rushing  through  the  village,  the  cavalry  pushing  for- 
ward over  the  hills  toward  the  depot,  the  infantry  advancing  at  double-quick, 
and  a  battery  rattling  along  on  the  pike.  They  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns 
and  the  rattle  of  the  musketry,  see  the  infantry  return,  and  when  the  sun  sets 
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all  is  quiet ;  nothing  but  a  little  skirmish.  Over  on  these  slopes  the  camp 
fires  begin  to  kindle,  and  the  Confederate  officers  come  up  into  the  village  to 
warn  the  people  that  there  is  a  fight  on  hand  for  the  morrow,  and  that  they 
had  better  get  their  women  and  children  to  some  place  of  safety. 

But  the  villagers  gather  in  the  bright  moonlight  in  the  Court  House 
square  to  calm  each  other  and  to  advise.  Suddenly  there  comes  a  clatter  of 
hoofs  down  the  Lynchburg  pike,  and  in  a  moment,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
they  see  the  "Yankees,"'  as  they  call  the  Federals,  dashing  by  the  Court  House 
to  reconnoitre.  Fifty  feet  ahead  rides  impetuously  their  commander.  It  is  the 
Fifteenth  New  York  Cavalry,  and  this  brave  fellow  is  Lieut.-Colonel  Boot.  Just 
as  he  passes  the  Court  House  they  see  a  flash  from  behind  that  big  oak  tree 
by  the  wheelwright^s  shop,  and  Colonel  Boot  reels,  falls  from  his  saddle  dead 
by  the  roadside,  ou  the  very  spot  where,  to  day,  the  blacksmith,  is  lifting  a  red- 
hot  wagon  tire  from  a  bed  of  coals.  Mr.  Hix,  who  was  near,  saw  a  ragged 
Confederate  step  from  behind  the  tree,  placed  his  gun  against  it,  and  say  to 
himself,  "  Thar,  stand  that,  G — d  d — n  yer.  Tve  carried  yer  four  years,  and 
Tve  killed  a  Yankee  Colonel  with  yer,  and  that's  glory  enough."  And  then  the 
fellow,  who  was  of  the  Fifth  Alabama,  made  for  the  woods,  and  his  gun  subtle- 
quehtly  was  secured  as  a  relic.  The  Fifteenth  New  York  dashed  down  the 
road  until  they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  meet  the  Confederate  pickets,  now 
massed ;  a  spot  to  be  made  more  historic  the  next  day.  Here  the  pickets 
give  them  a  volley  which  staggers  them,  and  they  turn  and  go  back  to  report 
to  Sheridan  that  the  Confederates  lie  in  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  Appo- 
mattox ;  and  the  fiery  young  General  is  reported  in  the  village  to  have  said, 
"  They're  cut  oflF.     We'll  bag  them  to  morrow." 

Again  all  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Peers,  the  clerk  of  the  courts  here,  near 
whose  house  this  picket  volley  was  delivered,  heard  moans.  Going  to  the 
road  he  found  one  man  lying  with  his  dead  horse,  the  dying  soldier  atop. 

In  the  field  adjoining  Mr.  Peers  foimd  a  soldier  of  Company  I,  Fifteenth 
New  York,  a  Sergeant,  whose  vitals  had  been  shot  away,  and  who  begged  him 
to  take  the  carbine  at  his  side  and  shoot  him  through  the  head,  so  great  was 
his  agony.     In  five  minutes  this  soldier  was  dead. 

Thus  ended  the  8th  of  April,  and  while  Lee's  army  slept,  Grant  and  his 
army  were  coming  in  by  scores  of  thousands  from  the  west,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing held  the  Lynchburg  pike  by  a  force  which  Lee  could  not  have  overcome 
had  he  had  three  men  for  every  one  now  in  his  camp.  But  this  Lee  did  not 
know. 

The  villagers  saw  at  "  sun-up"  Lee's  army  form  in  line  of  battle  along 

that  lane,  just  to  the  west  of  the  Court  House — a  line  perhaps  two  miles  long, 
and  they  saw  the  artillery,  one  battery  over  there  on  that  hill  to  the  east,  and 
another  over  in  front  of  that  white  house  on  the  hill  a  mile  away.  They  saw 
the  soldiers  pushing  four  gims  of  a  battery  up  the  steep  hill  th^it  rises  from 
Appomattox  Creek,  and  saw  the  guns  planted  in  Mr.  Peers's  front  yard. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asks  a  villager  of  a  Confederate  officer, 
whom  he  had  fed  that  morning. 
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"  Cut  our  way  through  the  Tanks,"  is  the  reply. 

Then  the  batteries  begin  to  belch  flame,  smoke  and  iron. 

The  little  square  in  front  of  the  Court  House  is  packed  with  men.  Crash 
goes  a  shell  into  the  chimney  of  a  house  just  abreast  of  them,  and  there  follows 
a  very  rapid  dispersion. 

"  There^s  Custer,  by ,"  says  an  officer,  pointing  over  to  the  road  that 

nms  by  a  piece  of  woodland,  souUieast  from  the  Court  Housa  They  can't 
see  the  soldiers,  but  they  do  see  clouds  of  dust,  and  by  and  by  the  blue  jackets 
appear,  and  seem  to  be  getting  dangerously  near  Lee^s  headquarters.  But 
what  is  that  away  over  there  to  Lee^s  right,  full  two  miles  from  Custer. 

^^  I  thought  there  was  nothing  but  Yankee  cavalry  ahead  of  us,  but  that's 
a  nigger  brigade,  sure  as  hell." 

So  it  is.  The  Twenty-flfth  Missouri,  their  black  faces  discernible  through 
the  fleld-glass. 

Then  the  infantry  are  here,  too.  Indeed  they  are,  and  that  Confederate 
battery  over  there  to  the  southwest  turns,  and  runs  down  that  steep  slope  so 
quickly  that  the  mules  have  to  gallop  like  wind  to  prevent  the  cannon  from 
running  over  them. 

But  there,  right  back  there  on  the  depot  road,  there's  another  division 
of  Yankees  pressing  right  down  to  the  village,  and  the  Confederates  are  fall- 
ing back ;  even  the  villagers  can  see  that,  such  of  them  as  have  remained. 

The  battery  in  Mr.  Feers's  front  yard  sends  shells  into  that  piece  of  wood- 
land over  in  the  direction  of  the  depot,  but  one  by  one  their  guns  are  with- 
drawn, until  only  one  remains.  It  is  so  near  Mr.  Feers's  doorstep  that  the 
rebound  brings  it  plumb  against  it. 

It  is  loaded  for  another  shot.  Bight  there  in  front  comes  pouring  from 
the  woods  a  blue  brigade.  General  Chamberlain's  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  The 
gunner  sights  and  sends  a  rifled  shot  among  them.  He  sees  an  officer  fall,  and 
that  is  the  last  cannon  flred,  the  last  officer  to  fall,  a  young  Maine  Lieutenant. 
The  Confederates  are  surrounded  almost,  and  trapped.  Over  to  their  left 
Custer  and  his  cavalry ;  in  front  the  Fifth  Corps,  pouring  out  of  the  woods 
and  down  the  slope ;  beyond,  to  the  right  the  colored  troops  and  the  Fenn- 
sylvanians,  and  the  Federal  right  and  left,  perhaps  two  miles  apart,  slowly 
but  surely  coming  together,  and  bearing  upon  Lee  on  all  sides. 

The  Confederates  are  falling  back.  They  easily  see  their  fate,  and  have 
no  heart  for  fighting.    Then  the  firing  ceases,  and  forever. 

This  brings  us  to  the  apple  tree,  and  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  day. 

General  Lee,  with  his  staff  around  him,  dressed  in  faded  gray  and  the 
uniform  of  a  Colonel,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Feers,  has  seen  all  this  from  his 
tent.  He  knows  that  Grant  and  his  army  have  got  between  him  and  Lynch- 
burg. The  Commanding  General  betrays  no  signs  of  anguish  at  the  inevitable. 
More  composed  than  any  of  his  staff,  he  mounts  the  iron  gray  charger,  and 
rides  down  the  Lynchburg  pike  toward  the  front.  Nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  a  hundred  yards  perhaps  from  Appomattox  Creek,  is  a  small  field 
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in  which  clover  is  just  springing  up.  It  is  an  irregularly  shaped  enclosure  of 
seven  acres,  and  in  it  are  an  old  stable  built  of  logs  and  a  small  house,  once 
the  homestead  of  the  Sweeney  s  of  minstrel  fame. 

Near  the  stable  which  is  right  by  the  road,  General  Lee  reins  in  his  horse, 
pauses  a  moment,  and  then  with  his  staff  turns  into  the  field.  Here  a  full 
view  of  all  the  operations  can  be  obtained.  General  Lee  dismounts,  as  do  his 
staff;  orderlies  take  the  horses  and  lead  them  to  the  stable,  and  the  Command- 
ing General  walks  back  a  bit  till  he  comes  to  a  gnarled  apple  tree,  the  buds 
on  which  are  just  sprouting  An  orderly  fixes  a  seat  with  a  fence  rail,  and 
General  Lee  sits  on  it,  his  staff  and  Generals  around  him. 

What  happened  here  Mr.  Hix  and  the  visitors  who  saw  it  cannot  tell, 
for  they  know  not,  but  that  there  was  a  consultation  was  evident.  The  General 
and  his  staff  could  see  their  own  troops  falling  back,  could  watch  the  advance 
of  the  colored  troops  over  there  to  the  right,  could  not  fail  to  see  the  dust 
from  Custer^s  men  rising  on  those  hills  at  the  left ;  and  there  close  by  was  the 
Fifth  Corps,  within  easy  musket  shot.  One  road  was  left  to  Lee,  that  to  the 
James  Biver,  fifteen  miles  away.  But  even  if  he  got  to  the  James,  what  would 
it  avail  t  He  had  no  pontoons.  No  bridge  was  there.  No  hope.  The  time 
had  come.  The  end  was  at  hand ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Peers  saw  two 
officers  depart  from  the  apple  tree,  bearing  a  white  bit  of  doth  attached  to  a 
stick,  and  General  Lee  and  his  officers  mount  their  horses  and  ride  slowly 
back  to  their  headquarters.  That  is  what  happened  under  the  apple  tree. 
There  it  was  that  General  Lee  determined  to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  thence  went  the  white  flag  of  capitulation. 

They  could  see  this  flag  as  the  officers  bore  it  down  the  road,  across  the 
ford,  up  the  hill  by  Peer's  house,  and  down  the  little  lane  toward  General 
Chamberlain  and  his  advancing  troops  ;  and  when  they  saw  it,  the  troops 
all  around  stopped  where  they  were. 

By  and  by  the  Federal  pickets  are  advanced  to  a  point  between 
the  Court  House  and  Mr.  Peers's  residence,  and  very  near  the  spot  where 
Colonel  Boot  fell  the  night  before.  At  the  same  time,  or  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  Confederate  pickets  are  posted  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  just  over  on  the  Court  House  side  of  the  Appomattox  Creek.  The 
messages  conveyed  under  that  flag  of  truce  have  been  delivered,  and  speedily 
the  soldiers  and  the  villagers  see  the  results  thereof.  Biding  at  a  canter 
through  the  village  comes  a  group  of  Federal  officers,  going  toward  the  picket 
line.  Mr.  Peers,  who  is  in  his  garden,  which  is  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
road,  hears  the  hoofs,  and,  looking  up,  sees  in  the  field  opposite,  and  within 
easy  speaking  distance,  these  Federal  officers.  One  among  them,  a  man  in  the 
plainest  of  blue  uniforms,  with  a  felt  hat,  unadorned,  and  with  nothing  that 
Mr.  Peers  can  see  which  would  indicate  his  rank,  rides  a  little  ahead  of  the 
others.  That  man  was  Grant.  Looking  down  the  hill,  Mr.  Peers  saw  Lee 
approaching.  His  fac^  w^as  hidden  by  the  large  gray  felt  that  he  wore,  and 
he  said  nothing,  as  he  ascended  the  hill,  to  his  staff,  only  three  or  four  of 
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whom  were  with  him.  When  within  sight  of  Grant,  Lee^s  staff  fell  back,  and 
the  two  commanders  approached,  and  reined  in  when  they  were  beside  each 
other.  Each  saluted  at  the  same  moment,  and  Mr.  Peers,  leaning 
on  his  gai'den  fence,  saw  them  enter  at  once  into  conversation.  Each 
seemed  cold,  but  courteous.  Neither  spoke  except  in  short  sentences.  Lee 
seemed  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  Grant  to  reply.  No  tree  sheltered  them, 
the  nearest  being  a  locust,  four  of  five  yards  away ;  but  General  Grant^s  horse 
stood  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  cavalryman  fell  the  night  before,  the  same 
who  had  begged  Mr.  Peers  to  blow  his  brains  cut.  Grant  rode  a  spendid  dark 
bay,  almost  black,  stallion,  much  more  adorned  than  was  the  rider,  while  Lee 
sat  astride  his  famous  gray.     The  animals  stood  like  statues. 

The  world  now  knows  the  substance  of  the  conversation  that  took  place 
between  those  two  commanders ;  to  Mr.  Peers,  who  was,  so  far  as  known,  the 
only  witness  of  it,  excepting  the  staffs,  and  perhaps  some  distant  soldiers,  it 
seemed  as  informal  as  a  chat  between  strangers  on  an  unimportant  matter  of 
business,  or  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather.  In  ten  minutes,  perhaps  less, 
it  was  all  over.  The  Generals  saluted,  Lee  turned,  and,  with  his  staff,  rode 
back  to  his  headquarters,  while  Grant  put  spurs  to  his  stallion  and  galloped 
through  the  village  to  his  headquarters,  a  mile  away,  toward  the  depot.  The 
spot  is  now  known  by  a  hut  in  which  lives  a  negro  family.  This  meeting  oc- 
curred shortly  before  noon,  as  Mr.  Peers  remembers. 

Later  in  the  day  General  Lee  started  from  his  headquarters  in  full  uni- 
form with  a  few  of  his  officers  and  headed  his  horse  toward  the  village.  At 
the  same  time  General  Grant  also  quitted  his  tent  and  galloped  toward  the 
village.  The  two  commanders  were  to  meet  again,  and  for  the  last  time. 
As  General  Lee  ascended  the  hill  near  the  hamlet  he  met  a  Mr.  McLane,  who 
owned  a  house  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Court  Hoi^se. 

General  Lee  had  known  IVIr.  McLane  before  the  war,  and  he  reined  in  his 
gray  as  they  met.  "Can  you  tell  me.  Major,"  the  General  asked,  "where  we 
can  have  a  room  and  a  table  to  write  on  t"  "  In  my  house,  sir,"  was  the  reply ; 
and  Major  McLane  at  once  led  the  General  to  his  residence.  General  Grant 
was  informed  of  the  offer  of  Major  McLane,  and  the  world  knows  what  then 
happened  in  that  room. 

Mr.  Hix  confirms  the  story  that  General  Grant  was  without  his  sword 
and  that  he  appeared  far  more  simply  dressed  than  did  many  of  his  staff.  One 
of  the  staff  whom  Mr.  Hix  saw  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  and  one  was  pointed 
out  as  President  Lincoln's  son. 

The  house  is  a  plain  dark  brick  structure  of  two  stories.  The  east  room 
remains  as  it  was  that  day,  except  that  the  furniture  is  gone.  Sheridan  carried 
away  the  table  vrithout  asking  for  it  This  afternoon  there  seemed  to  be  a  vil- 
lage sewing  society  within  it.  The  walls  are  white  and  the  floor  bare  as  then. 
Over  the  door  hangs  the  engraving  once  so  popular,  depicting  the  scene,  but 
which  is  wholly  inaccurate.  Visitors  come  now  and  then  and  ask  to  see  the 
room,  and  it  is  cheerfuly  shown  by  IMr.  Raglan,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
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house.  Wlien  General  Grant  and  General  Lee  came  from  the  house  there 
was  no  further  formahty  than  a  saluta  General  Grant  touched  his  hat.  Lee 
did  the  same.  Neither  spoke,  and  in  a  moment  Lee  was  galloping  leisurely 
down  the  road  to  his  headquarters,  while  Grant  and  his  staff  went  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

In  a  few  moments  the  villagers  heard  cheer  after  cheer  going  up  all  along 
the  Union  lines,  and  blazing  fires  were  kindled.  Then  thej  knew  that  Lee 
had  surrendered  his  army.  They  could  see  from  the  Court  House  the  Con- 
federates gather  around  their  beloved  General,  seize  his  hand  as  he  reached 
his  tent,  and  they  heard  afterward  that  strong  men  wept  as  they  met  their 
General.  Yet  it  is  the  statement  of  all  these  villagers  that  not  once  did 
they  hear  from  these  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  four  days  they  remained  in 
Appomattox  any  expression  of  regret  that  the  war  was  over.  They  were  sick 
and  tired  of  fighting,  and  the  prospect  of  reaching  home  at  once  put  a  very 
bright  side  to  what  in  its  earlier  days  would  have  been  a  most  bitter  experi- 
ence to  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  villagers  saw  the  Confederates  collecting 
around  General  Lee,  who  stood  underneath  a  poplar  tree  near  his  tent.  He 
was  then  reading  to  them  the  short,  sad  announcement  that  the  war,  so  far  as 
his  arms  was  concerned,  had  ended  in  failure.  The  poplar  tree  still  stands 
there,  one  of  the  most  shapely  of  its  ragged  species,  and  an  easily  marked 
object  in  the  landscape. 

The  Federal  soldiers  got  the  idea  in  spme  way  that  Grant  and  Lee  met 
under  an  apple  tree,  and  when  they  asked  which  tree  it  was,  were  shown  the 
tree  beneath  which  Lee  sat  when  *  he  sent  the  flag  of  truce.  At  first  they 
began  to  cut  little  bits  from  it,  suitable  for  watch  charms.  Then  one  of  them, 
a  lusty  Maine  fellow,  seized  an  axe  and  felled  it,  and  in  ten  minutes  every  bit  of 
wood  was  cut  into  convenient  pieces  for  mementoes.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
they  dug  the  roots  and  tendrils,  and  in  an  hour  all  that  was  left  to  mark  the 
spot  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  deep  enough  to  bury  a  horse — a  hole  which 
Mr.  Hix  filled  up  in  a  day  or  two  aft«r,  but  traces  of  which  can  be  seen  even 
now. 

On  Tuesday  following  a  portion  of  the  Federal  troops  were  drawn  up  near 
the  road,  in  a  line  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  By  these  marched  the 
Confederate  army  for  the  last  time,  and  stacked  9,000  muskets.  Counter- 
marching, they  went  back  to  their  camps.  Lee  had  departed  for  Bichmond, 
and  Grant  that  night  slept  for  the  last  time  in  the  field.  But  the  field  and 
hills  were  white  with  tents  for  several  days,  and  at  night  the  villagers  could 
hold  the  palms  of  their  hands  to  their  eyes  in  any  direction  and  cover  a  hun- 
dred camp  fires. 

But  presently  these  fires  were  extinguished,  the  army  withdrew,  and 
nothing  but  the  ashes  of  the  camp  fires  told  of  all  that  happened.  Then 
Appomattox  became  sleepy  again,  as  of  yore ;  yet  it  is  forever  historic. 
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^HE    cENGEL    OF    IhILOH. 


B7     AN    EX-ABMT     SUBQEON. 


OU  found  the  tavern  f uU  V 

The  speaker  was  a  h^dsome,  intelligent  looking 
gentleman  of  perhaps  forty — evidently  a  citizen -of  the 
village,  and  resident  of  the  handsome,  but  unpretentious 
dwelling  house  in  front  of  which  he  was  standing. 

"Tes,  I  replied,  "I  was  too  late,  by  half  an  hour, 
so  the  landlord  informed  me." 

"  You  shall  be  welcome  here  if  you  will  accept  of 
modest  quarters,  and  plain  fare." 

The  tone  of  voice,  no  less  than  the  words  uttered, 
assured  me  that  the  offer  of  hospitality  wa3  sincere, 
and  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  a  simple  expression  of 
thanks,  I  passed  through  the  gate  and  clasped  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  the  man  who,  although  Ihad  never  known 
of  his  existence  till  that  minute,  and  who  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  a 
foe  to  the  cause  I  represented ;  a  Bebel  to  the  Government,  whose  imiform  I 
wore,  yet  in  whom  I  recognized  a  friend  and  brother. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  I  said,  "more  kind  than  you  know,  for  I  am 
not  only  weary  but  ill,  or  I  should  not  have  sought  lodgings  indoors  while 
my  comrades  were  exposed,  to  the  privations  of  camp  life." 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  hospitality  to  a  professional 
brother,"  he  responded,  "  for  I  knew  from  the  letter  on  your  hat-band  that 
you  are  a  surgeon  and  I  am  a  physician.  This  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  prompted  me  to  invite  you  in,  but  something  else,  a  sudden  but  unex- 
plainable  impulse,  which  I  could  not  resist,  impelled  me  to  do  it." 

By  this  time  I  had  been  led  into  the  family  room.  A  beechwood  fire 
blazed  and  glowed  upon  the  hearth,  a  bright  carpet  with  wai-m  colors  covered 
the  room,  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  sideboard  stood  to  the  left,  and  a  bureau 
of  the  same  rich  wood  faced  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  in  one  comer 
a  clock  of  "  ye  olden  time,"  and  known  by  the  title  of  wall  sweeper,  counted 
off  the  seconds  with  steady  precision,  and  sounded  the  knell  of  dying  hours 
in  a  solemn  monotone.  Easy  chairs  stood  back  against  the  fai*ther  wall  like 
sentries  on  an  inner  picket  line,  while  the  others  were  grouped  about  the 
cheerful  fire,  and  these  as  we  entered,  were  occupied  by  persons  whose  faces 
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I  could  have  neyer  forgotten,  had  I  seen  them  but  for  a  moment,  and  which 
are  now  photographed  upon  my  heart  forever  and  aye.  There  were  three  per- 
sons in  the  group — a  venerable  old  gentleman,  a  white-haired  matronly  and 
kindly-faced  old  lady,  and  a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  yoimg  lady — ^father, 
mother  and  daughter  of  my  friendly  host — Dr.  Jewell. 

There  is  something  in  a  name  else  how  should  these  people  be  so  appro- 
priately named.  I  wondered  and  pondered  the  more  when  I  learned  that  the 
richest  and  rarest  gem  in  the  group  had  the  beautiful  name  of  Lillian. 

I  beg  the  reader^s  pardon,  I  have  not  told  him,  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be, 
who  I  am,  or  when,  how,  or  where  all  this  happened. 

My  name  is  Alden,  a  Hneal  descendant  I  am  from  John  and  Priscilla  Al- 
den,  whose  romantic  history  you  doubtless  have  read  in  poetry,  if  not  in 
prose.  My  ancestors  had  gone  West  almost  a  century  ago,  hence  those  pro- 
vincial prejudices,  so  characteristic  of  those  descendants  of  the  May  Flower 
party,  who  stUl  cling  to  the  crags  of  Plymouth  Hock,  had  been  lost  in  the 
broad  and  fertile  7alleys  of  the  Ohio,  or  they  had  wandered  off  and  found  a 
flower  bespangled  grave  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  Illinois.  At  any  rate 
they  found  no  place  in  my  heart. 

The  time  of  which  I  write  was,  January,  1862.  Place  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky. Grant's  army  was  making  a  grand  reconnoissance,  in  force,  with  a  view 
to  feeling  the  strength  of  the  enemy  before  making  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Donelson. 

A  cold,  pitiless  rain  had  pelted  us  all  day,  and  was  still  pouring  down 

upon  soldiers  and  officers  ahke.    "When  the  village  of  B came  in  view,  at 

four  o'dcck  in  the  afternoon,  I  had  trudged  through  the  mud,  and  waded 
through  swollen  streams,  from  early  mom,  having  surrendered  my  horse  to  a 
sick  soldier  of  the  brigade  to  which  I  was  attached,  and,  was,  therefore,  worn 
and  weary,  and  almost  ill.  Immediately  after  the  order  had  been  pasl^ed 
along  the  line  to  halt  and  to  pitch  tents  for  the  night,  a  large  number 
of  the  officers  galloped  on  to  the  village,  and  sought  shelter  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  hotel  it  contained.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  get  a  hot  supper 
and  dry  bed  also,  but  my  professional  duties  detained  me  for  some  time,  and 
when  I  reached  the  door  of  the  inn,  I  was  informed  that  not  only  all  the  beds, 
but  every  square  foot  of  the  parlor  and  sitting-room  floors  had  been  pre- 
empted. 

It  was  while  wending  my  way  back  to  camp,  that  I  had  the  rare  good 
fortune,  or  fate,  to  attract  the  attention  of  Dr.  JewelL  My  boots  were 
covered  with  mud,  my  clothes  dripping  with  water,  and  I  felt  as  if  chilled  to 
the  marrow  of  my  bones  and  the  centre  of  my  heart.  It  took  but  a  brief  time 
to  warm  me  however,  for  the  elements  of  wai'mth  were  abundant.  At  his  re- 
quest I  followed  the  doctor  into  his  chamber,  and  donned  a  suit  of  his  clothes, 
while  he  sent  my  own  by  a  colored  boy  to  the  kitchen  to  be  dried.  Returning 
to  the  parlor,  I  observed  a  large  bowl  of  steaming  punch,  flanked  by  goblets 
upon  a  table  which  had  been  drawn  up  near  the  fire,  and  by  which  an  easy 
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chair  had  been  placed.  The  family  arose  as  the  doctor  and  I  advanced,  and 
the  old  gentlemen  delivered  a  very  brief,  but  very  eloquent  temperance 
speech.    He  said : 

''You  Northerners  have  peculiar  notions  about  the  use  of  liquor,  at  least 
some  of  you  have.  I  have  been  told  that  in  some  places  it  is  an  insult  to  a 
guest  to  offer  him  a  glass  of  hot  punch.  We  Southerners  think  differently. 
With  us  it  is  an  act  of  hospitality  to  invite  our  friends,  and  even  strangers  to 
join  us  in  a  social  glass.  I  do  not  know  what  your  views  are,  but  believing 
that  punch  is  a  good  medicine  for  a  man  who  has  been  drenched  by  a  cold  rain, 
I  ordered  some  prepared,  and  hope  you  will  join  us  in  a  glass  before  supper. 
But  if  you  have  any  conscientious  scruples  we  shall  respect  them  and  at  once 
send  the  bowl  from  the  room." 

"I  have  no  such  scruples,"  I  responded.  "  It  is  the  abuse  and  not  the 
proper  use  of  stimulants  that  forms  the  basis  of  my  temperance  creed,  and 
there  are  times  when  brandy  is  a  blessing,  and  this  is  one  of  the  times.  I 
shall  join  you  most  heartily." 

At  the  close  of  my  speech  the  old  gentleman  gave  place  to  his  wife,  who 
advanced  and  filled  the  globets  to  the  brim,  while  lillian  handed  them  around. 
When  each  of  the  gentlemen  had  been  suppHed  with  full  and  foaming  break- 
ers, and  the  ladies  with  smaller  glasses  only  part  full,  the  father  said  to  the 
son :  "  Give  us  a  toast,  Walter one  suited  to  the  occasion." 

The  Doctor  complied  by  saying : 

"May  the  acquaintance  begun  tonight  ripen  into  a  friendship  before 
which  all  sectional  and  political  prejudices  shall  dissolve  and  disappear,  and 
may  that  friendship  Uve  and  flourish  in  the  hearts  of  all  present,  when  this 
cruel  war  shall  exist  only  as  a  sad  and  sorrowful  reminiscence." 

"I  most  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  you  have  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed," I  responded,"  **  and  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  Northland  poet  in 
reply :" 

"  May  the  song  birds  of  peace  soon  revisit  our  glades. 
And  our  children  clasp  hands  where  their  fathers  crossed  blades." 

A  reverent  and  fervent,  "Amen,"  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  old  gentleman 
as  he  touched  my  glass  with  bis  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  tears  rolled  down 
the  furrowed  features  of  his  good  wife,  and  tears  stood  in  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  beautiful  Lillian,  and  the  long  silken  lashes  that  curtained  those  heavenly 
orbs  drooped  and  quivered  like  the  dew-laden  willow  fringe  that  hides  from 
sight  the  crystal  waters  of  a  spring  in  the  valley  of  Eden — the  Eden  of  my 
childhood. 

Supper  being  announced  at  this  moment,  the  old  folks  led  the  way,  and 
the  doctor  taking  my  arm  followed  them  into  a  large,  old-fashioned  room, 
which  served  as  both  kitchen  and  dining-room.  It  was  a  most  cheerful  and 
home  like  place,  the  tables  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  uncarpeted  floor 
presented  a  neat,  inviting  appearance  to  a  soldier  who  had  been  on  short  rationu 
for  some  days,  and  who  had  eaten  nothing  for  twelve  hoiurs.     Ham  and  eggs, 
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and  delicious  com  cakes,  done  to  a  turn,  with  sweet  country  butter,  and 
coffee  with  real  cream,  constituted  the  bill  of  fare.  It  was  ample,  and  I  did  full 
justice  to  it. 

The  evening  hours  flew  rapidly  past  on  downy  wings  of  friendly  converse, 
till  the  old  clock  in  the  comer  announced  the  hour  of  eleven,  when  the  thought- 
ful mother  mildly  suggested  that  the  Major  was  doubtless  tired,  and  would  like 
to  retire.  I  disclaimed  any  thought  of  weariness,  and,  indeed,  I  uttered  but 
the  simple  truth,  in  saying  that  I  had  not  been  so  entirely  refreshed  for 
weeks.  It  is  passing  strange  what  power  there  is  in  good  fellowship  to  re- 
store the  wasted  energies  of  the  body,  as  well  as  spirit.  So  we  sat  another, 
a  brief,  dehcious  hour,  and  then  the  good  nights  were  said,  and  I  retired  to 
sleep  and  dream.  The  blue-eyed  Tiillian  formed  the  web,  and  horrible  battle 
scenes  the  woof  of  my  visions.  The  beautiful  girl  had  scarcely  uttered  a  dozen 
words  during  the  evening,  but  she  had  been  a  most  eloquent  auditor.  She 
had  sat  almost  directly  opposite  me  and  my  eyes  rested  upon  her  face  as  I 
addressed  other  members  of  the  group,  and  they  did  not  fail  at  any  time  to 
meet  a  sympathetic  response  from  her  heaven-tinted  orbs ;  nor  was  there  the 
least  embarrassment  in  this,  for  her  countenance  bore  such  a  perfect  ex- 
pression of  innocent  interest,  as  to  reveal  a  spirit  at  once  modest,  and  pure 
as  an  angel. 

In  my  dream  a  bloody  battle  was  raging.  My  ears  were  Med  with  the 
boom  of  cannon,  the  crash  of  small  arms,  the  scream  of  shell,  and  the  shrieks 
and  groans  of  dying  men.  The  scene  changed.  I  wandered  over  the  fields 
of  carnage.    The  dead  were  thick  about  me. 

A  groan  reached  my  ear,  and  I  bent  my  steps  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  came.  A  soldier,  in  gray  uniform,  with  a  lieutenant's  strap  upon  his 
shoulders,  lay  upon  the  ground  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  lap  of  a  woman. 
I  said :  "If  I  can  be  of  any  service  please  command."  A  pair  of  blue  eyes 
were  lifted  towards  my  face,  and  a  voice,  sad  but  musical,  said : 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  it  is  you,  you  are  a  surgeon  as  well  as  a  friend,  and 
my  brother  is  dangerously  wounded."  Those  eyes,  that  voice ;  could  I  be 
mistaken  t  No,  it  was  LiUian ;  and  the  wounded  yoimg  officer  her  brother. 
"What  joy,  what  happiness,  to  be  able  to  serve ;  aye,  perhaps,  save  the  Hf e 
of  her  brother — the  son  of  my  friend. 

A  rap  on  my  chamber  door  dispelled  the  vision,  and  the  pleasant  greeting 
of  Doctor  Jewell  restored  me  to  my  normal  state.  But  my  dreams  remained 
as  a  vivid  memory  of  a  startling  reality. 

I  could  not  but  believe  but  that  it  was  a  presentiment,  and  although  I  kept 
it  locked  in  my  heart  as  a  sad,  though  cherished  secret,  I  resolved  to  ask 
Lillian  for  a  picture  of  her  brother  which  she  had  shown  me  the  evening  before. 
So  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  I  said :  "  Miss  Lillian,  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  a  photograph  of  your  brother.  It  is  possible  I  may  meet  him, 
and  if  I  should  it  would  prove  my  passport  to  his  friendship."     "  I  will,"  she 
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replied,  "  for  you  may  be  of  service  to  bim,  and  I  know  you  would  do  him  a 
kindness  if  you  could." 

"  Most  gladly,  would  I,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  as  a  reward,  in  part, 
for  the  great  kindness  I  have  experienced  at  the  hand  of  his  family." 

The  young  lieutenant^s  handsome  face  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  of  his  sister,  and  for  that  I  prized  it  and  cherished  it.  I  wore  it  con- 
stantly in  an  inner  pocket  of  my  vest. 

The  stirring  scenes  intervening  dimmed  somewhat  the  memories  of  my 
vision  as  time  passed,  but  could  not  blot  it  from  my  mind. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh  had  been  fought,  and  during  the  whole  of  it  my  mind 
reverted  to  the  dream.  It  seemed  but  a  repetition  of  a  tragedy  of  which  I 
had  witnessed  the  rehearsal.  Impelled  by  some  strange  impulse  I  could  not 
resist,  I  wandered  out  upon  the  battle-field  at  midnight.  Every  spot  seemed 
familiar.  The  dead  faces  were  those  that  I  had  seen  in  my  dreams.  A  groan, 
aye,  the  same  groan  I  had  heard  on  that  ever  memorable  night  of  January, 
1862.  I  hurried  to  the  side  of  the  poor  fellow  from  whose  agonized  lips  it 
came.  He  w^as  prone  upon  the  cold  earth,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  left 
arm,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  was  striving  to  check  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  gim  shot  wound  in  his  left  breast. 

A  glance  told  me  I  had  found  the  son  of  my  friend — the  brother  of  lillian. 
Fortunately,  I  had  with  me  the  means  of  stopping  the  flow  of  blood ;  also  a 
canteen  of  water,  and  a  flask  of  brandy.  No  word  was  spoken  until  I  had  done 
all  that  could  be  done  at  once,  when  with  a  faint  voice,  and  difficult  articu- 
lation, he  said  :   You  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  thank  you." 

''  You  owe  me  no  thanks,  lieutenant.  I  should  be  an  ingrate  did  I  not 
serve,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  the  son  of  my  friend,  Doctor  Jewell,  the 
brother  of  his  precious  daughter,  Lillian." 

"  Is  this  a  dream  t    How  ?    "Where  did  you  know  my  father  and  sister  ?" 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  friend,  I  will  gladly  tell  you  all,  but  not  now.  Enough 
that  I  have  found  you,  and  serve  you." 

In  iny  arms  I  bore  the  wounded  officer  to  my  tent,  and  vigilantly  did  I 
watch  by  his  side  imtil  morning  came. 

He  had  lost  much  blood  and  the  wound  was  painful,  but  not  especially 
dangerous ;  hence,  he  recovered  rapidly,  and  within  a  month  he  was  well 
again.  In  the  meantime,  I  had  told  him  the  story  of  my  impromptu  visit  to 
his  old  Kentucky  home,  and  the  generous  hospitahty  I  had  met  with  there.  I 
showed  him  the  photo  of  himself  given  me  by  his  sister,  and  the  marvelous 
dream  which  had  prompted  me  to  ask  for  the  picture  was  rehearsed. 
"  Doctor,"  he  said,  as  I  closed  my  story,  "  I  don't  think  I  am  superstitious, 
buJb  I  believe  your  dream  was  a  presentiment,  given  you  by  my  angel  mother. 
It  was  she,  and  not  my  sister  you  saw  holding  my  head  in  her  lap.  Lillian 
is  marvelously  like  her  mother,  and  could  readily  have  been  mistaken  for  her.'' 

"At  least,  in  a  dream,"  I  added,  pleasantly. 

"  Yes,  or  by  moonlight,  in  waking  hours.     But  please  don't  try  to  break 
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my  iai^Ji  in  the  reality  of  that  vision  of  yours.  It  has  come  true  almost  to  the 
last  particular.'* 

"  It  has,"  I  replied,  "and  I  believe  in  its  reality  as  fiimly  as  you  can." 

I  told  the  story  to  General  M ^  and  it  softened  his  heart  so  greatly, 

that  when  I  asked  permission  to  take  my  friend  to  his  home  it  was  readily 
granted. 

The  reader  may  be  safely  left  to  picture  to  himself  the  joyful  meetiBg  of 
the  long  absent  son,  with  his  loving  grand-parents,  father  and  sister  and  the 
expression  of  gratitude  and  friendship  showered  upon  my  humble  self. 

My  leave  of  absence  was  for  thirty  days.  I  spent  a  fortnight  of  it  with 
my  Kentucky  friends,  and  when  I  departed  I  carried  with  me  two  miniature 
portraits.  One  of  them  had  golden  hair,  and  eyes  of  heaven's  own  blue,  and 
lips  that  rivalled  the  ripening  pomegranite,  and  cheeks  like  the  sunny  side  of 
a  luscious  peach.  Nor  was  this  all  I  had  to  gladden  my  bachelor  heart.  The 
original  of  the  picture  had  said  that  ^^  when  this  cruel  war  should  be  over,  I 
might  come  again,  and  then  she  would  gladly  go  with  me  to  my  Northern 
home  as  my  wife." 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  she  is  looking  over  my  shoulder  as  I  write,  and 
trying  to  convince  me  that  the  public  (meaning  you,  dear  reader),  will  laugh 
at  me  for  being  so  silly  as  to  tell  how  I  was  captured  by  a  Ilebel  girl,  and 
at  her  being  so  easily  converted  from  her  secesh  sentiments  to  unwavering 
loyalty  to  the  Union. 


iHE  Fourteenth  at  Gettysburg. 


,  OIVIE,  Fred,  tell  me  all  about  that  glorious  fight  which^ 
you  know,  it  was  just  my  ill-luck  to  miss.  If  it  had 
been  such  another  whipping  as  we  had  at  Fredericks- 
bmg,  the  Fates  would  probably  have  let  me  be  there. 
I  have  heard  several  accounts,  and  know  the  regiment 
did  nobly ;  but  the  boys  all  got  so  excited  telling 
about  it  that  I  have  not  yet  a  clear  idea  of  the  fight. 

"  Here  goes,  then,"  said  the  adjutant,  lighting  a 
fresh  cigar.  "  It  will  serve  to  pass  away  time,  which 
hangs soheavy  on  our  hands  in  this  dreary  hospital.^' 
"  We  were  not  engaged  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fight,  July  1, 1863,  but  were  on  the  march  to  Gettys- 
burg that  day.  All  the  afternoon  we  heard  the  cannon- 
B^^^g  growing  more  and  more  distinct  as  we  ap- 
proached the  tovTn,  and  as  we  came  on  the  field  at  night  learned  that  the 
First  and  Eleventh  Ck>rps  had  fought  hard,  suffered  much,  and  been  driven 
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back  outside  the  town  with  the  loss  of  Major-General  Reynolds,  who,  it  was 
generallj  said,  brought  on  an  engagement  too  hastily  with  Lee's  whole  army. 
We  bivouacked  on  the  field  that  night." 

"  About  nine  o^clock  the  next  morning  we  moved  up  to  the  front,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  the  enemy's  shells  were  falling  ai-ound  us.  Captain  CJoit  had  a 
naffow  escape  here.  We  had  just  stacked  aiins  and  were  resting,  when  a 
runaway  horse,  frightened  by  the  shelling,  came  full  tilt  at  him;  'twas  ^ heavy 
cavalry  against  light  infantry;  but  Coit  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  draw 
his  sword,  and  bringing  it  to  a  point  it  entered  the  animal's  belly.  The  shock 
knocked  Coit  over,  and  he  was  picked  up  senseless,  had  a  terribly  battered 
face,  and  was  carried  to  the  rear." 

"  By  the  way,  Fred,  is  it  not  singular  that  he  should  have  recovered  so 
quickly  and  completely  from  such  a  severe  blow  t" 

'^  Indeed  it  is.  He  is  as  handsome  as  ever ;  but  to  go  on.  At  four  o'clodc 
in  the  afternoon  we  moved  up  to  support  a  battery,  and  here  we  lay  all  night. 
About  dark  Captain  Broatch  went  out  with  the  pickets.  Though  under  artil- 
lery fire  all  day,  we  were  not  really  engaged,  as  we  did  not  fire  a  gun.  Some 
of  our  pickets,  unfortunately,  going  too  far  to  the  front  were  taken  prisoners 
during  the  night. 

"At  about  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Captain  Townsend 
went  out  with  Companies  B  and  D  and  relieved  Broatch.  As  soon  as  he  got 
out,  Townsend  advanced  his  men  as  skirmishers  some  three  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  regiment,  which  moved  up  to  the  impromptu  rifle-pits,  which  were 
formed  partially  by  a  stone  wall  and  partially  by  a  rail  fence.  Just  as  soon 
as  our  skirmishers  were  posted  they  began  firing  at  the  rebel  skirmishers,  and 
kept  it  up  all  day,  until  the  grand  attack  in  the  afternoon.  Before  they  had 
been  out  twenty  minutes,  Corporal  Huxham,  of  Company  B,  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  rebel  bullet.  It  was  not  discovered  until  another  of  our  skirmishers, 
getting  out  of  ammunition,  went  up  to  him,  saying,  *  Sam,  let  me  have  some 
cartridges.'  Receiving  no  answer,  he  stooped  down  and  discovered  that  a 
bullet  had  entered  the  poor  fellow's  mouth  and  gone  out  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  killing  the  brave,  Chancellorsville  scarred  corporal  so  quickly  that  he 
never  knew  what  hurt  him." 

"  Presently  Captain  Moore  was  ordered  down  with  four  companies  into  a 
a  lot  near  by,  to  drive  the  rebel  sharpshooters  out  of  a  house  and  bam  from 
whence  they  were  constantly  picking  off  our  men.  Moore  went  down  on  a 
double  quick,  and,  as  usual,  ahead  of  his  men ;  he  was  first  man  in  the  barn, 
and  as  he  entered  the  Butternuts  "were  abready  jumping  out.  Moore  and  his 
men  soon  deated  the  bam,  and  then  started  for  the  house.  Here  that  big 
big  Sergeant  in  Company  I  (Norton)  sprang  in  at  the  front  door  just  in  time  to 
catch  a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  from  a  reb  watching  at  the  back ;  but  that  reb  did 
not  live  long  to  brag  of  it,  one  of  our  boys  taking  him  '  on  the  wing.'  Moore  soon 
cleared  the  house  out  and  went  back  with  his  men.  Later  in  the  day  the  rebels 
again  occupied  the  house,  and  Major  Ellis  took  the  regiment,  and  di-ove  them 
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out,  burning  the  house,  so  as  not  to  be  bothered  by  any  more  concealed  sharp- 
shooters in  it." 

'^  Yes,  I  knew  the  major  don't  like  to  do  a  thing  more  than  once,  so  he 
always  does  it  thoroughly  the  first  time.'' 

"It  was  in  these  charges  for  the  possession  of  that  house  we  lost  n\pre 
officers  and  men  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  fight." 

"  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy,  who  had  been  silent  so  long 
that  the  boys  were  cooking  cofiee,  sleeping,  smoking,  etc.,  suddenly  opened 
all  their  batteries  of  reserve  artillery  upon  the  position  held  by  our  corps  (the 
Second).  First  one  great  gun  spoke ;  then,  as  if  it  had  been  the  signal  for 
the  commencement  of  an  artillery  conversation,  the  whole  hundred  and 
twenty  or  more  opened  their  mouths,  at  once  poured  out  their  thunder,  a 
perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shell  rained  around  and  among  us.  The 
boys  quickly  jumped  to  their  rifles,  and  lay  down  behind  the  wall  and  rail 
barricade.  For  two  hours  this  storm  of  shot  and  shell  continued,  and 
seemed  to  increase  ia  fury.  Good  God  I  I  never  heard  anything  like  it,  and 
our  regiment  has  been  under  fire,  ^somewhat,'  as  you  know.  The  ground 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf;  the  air  was  full  of  small  fragments  of  lead  and 
iron  from  the  shells.  Then  the  sounds — there  was  the  peculiar  *  whoo  ? — 
whoo  ? — ^whoo  t — ^whoo— oo  V  of  the  roundshot ;  the  '  which-one ! — which-one?' 
of  that  fiendish  Whitworth  projectile,  and  the  demoniac  shriek  of  shells.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell  were  holding  high  carnival.  But,  strange, 
as  it  may  seem,  it  was  like  many  other  'sensation  doings,' '  great  cry  and  little 
wool,'  as  our  regiment,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  corps,  lost  very  few  men  by  it, 
missiles  passing  over  beyond  our  position,  save  the  "Whitworth  projectiles, 
which  did  not  quite  reach  us,  as  their  single  gun  of  that  description  was  two 
miles  off.  Had  the  enemy  had  better  artillerists  at  their  guns,  or  a  better  view 
of  our  position,  I  cannot  say  what  would  have  been  the  final  result ;  but 
certain  it  is,  nothing  mortal  could  have  stood  that  fire  long,  had  it  been  better 
directed,  and  if  our  corps  had  broken  that  day.  Gettysburg  would  have  been 
a  lost  battle,  and  General  Lee,  instead  of  Heintzdman,  the  conunanding 
officer  in  this  District  of  Columbia  to-day." 

''About  three  P.  M.,  the  enemy's  fire  slackened,  died  away,  and  the  smoke 
lifted  to  disclose  a  corps  of  the  rebel '  Grand  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,'  ad- 
vancing across  the  long  level  plain  in  our  front,  in  three  magnificent  lines  of 
battle,  with  the  troops  massed  in  close  column  by  division  on  both  flanks.  How 
splendid  they  looked!  Our  skirmishers,  who  had  stayed  at  the  posts  through 
all,  gave  them  volley  after  volley  as  they  came  on,  until  Captain  Townsend 
was  ordered  to  bring  his  men  in,  which  he  did  in  admirable  order ;  his  men, 
loading  and  firing  all  the  way,  came  in  steadily  and  coolly — all  that  were  left  of 
them,  for  a  good  half  of  them  were  killed  or  wounded  before  they  reached  the 
regiment. 

"  On,  on  came  the  rebels,  with  colors  flying  and  bayonets  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight,  keeping  their  lines  as  straight  as  if  on  parade;  over  fences  and  ditches 
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they  come,  but  still  their  lines  never  break,  and  still  they  oome.  For  a  moment 
all  is  hush  along  our  lines,  as  we  gaze  in  silent  admiration  at  these  braye  rebs ; 
then  our  division  commander,  *  Aleck  Hayes,'  rides  up,  and,  pointing  to  the 
last  fence  the  enemy  must  cross  before  reaching  us,  says.  '^  Don't  fire  till  they 
get  to  that  fence  ;  then  let  'em  have  it."- 

'  *^  On,  on  come  the  rebs,  till  we  can  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  and  hear 
their  officers  command.  ^  Steady,  boys,  steady !"  They  reach  the  fence,  some 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  us,  when  suddenly  the  command  ^Fire !' rings  down 
our  line ;  and  then  rising  as  one  man,  the  rifles  of  the  old  Second  Army 
Corps  ring  a  death-knell  for  many  a  brave  heart,  in  butternut  dress,  worthy 
of  a  better  cause — a  knell  that  will  ring  in  the  hearts  of  many  mothers, 
sisters  and  wives,  on  msLnj  a  plantation  in  the  once  fair  and  sunny  South, 
where  there  will  be  weeping  and  wailing  for  the  soldier  who  never  returns, 
who  sleeps  at  Gettysburg  I 

" 'Load  and  fire  at  will! ' " 

^*  Oh,  heavens !  how  we  poured  our  fire  into  them  then — a  merciless  hall 
of  lead  I  Their  first  line  wavers,  breaks  and  runs ;  some  of  their  color  sergeants 
halt  and  plant  their  standards  firmly  in  the  ground — they  are  too  well  dis- 
ciplined to  leave  their  colors  yet.  But  they  stop  only  for  a  moment ;  then 
fall  back,  colors  and  all.  They  fall  back,  but  rally,  and  dress  on  the  other 
lines,  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  our  advancing  rifies  ;  rally,  and  come  on 
again  to  meet  their  death.  Line  after  line  of  rebels  come  up,  deliver  their 
fire,  one  volley,  and  ai'e  mown  down  like  the  grass  of  the  field.  They  fall 
back ;  then  form  and  come  up  again,  with  their  battle  flags  still  waving ;  but 
again  they  are  driven  back. 

*'  On  our  right  there  is  a  break  in  the  line,  where*  a  battery  has  been  in 
position ;  but,  falling  short  of  ammunition,  and  unable  to  move  it  off  under 
such  a  heavy  fire,  the  gunners  have  abandoned  it  to  its  fate.  Some  of  the 
rebels  gain  a  footing  here.  One  daring  fellow  leaps  upon  the  gun  and  waves 
his  rebel  flag.  In  an  instant  a  right  oblique  fire  from  ^ours,'  and  a  left 
oblique  fire  from  the  regiment  on  the  left  of  the  position,  rolls  the  ragged 
rebel  and  rebel  flag  into  the  dust — trolls  the  determined  force  back  from  the 
gun,  and  it  is  ours." 

^'  By-and-by  the  enemy^s  lines  come  up  smaller  and  thinner,  break  quicker, 
and  are  longer  in  forming.  Our  boys  are  wild  with  excitement  and  grow 
reckless.  Lieutenant  John  Tibbetts  stands  up  yelling  like  mad :  ^  Give  it  to 
'em  I  give  it  to  'em  I '  A  bullet  enters  his  arm — that  same  arm  in  which  he 
caught  two  bullets  at  Antietam.  Johnny's  game  arm  drops  by  his  side ;  he 
turns  quickly  to  his  first  lieutenant,  saying :  'I  have  got  another  bullet  in  the 
same  old  arm,  but  I  don't  care  a  d n ! ' " 

"  Heaven  forgive  Johnny  I  Rebel  lead  will  sometimes  bring  rebel  words 
with  it.  All  of  '  ours'  are  carried  away  with  excitement ;  the  sergeant  major 
leaps  a  wall,  dashes  down  among  the  rebels,  and  brings  back  a  battle  flag ; 
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others  follow  our  sergeant  major ;  and  before  the  enemy's  repulse  becomes  a 
rout,  we,  of  the  Fourteenth,  have  six  of  their  battle  flags. 

"Prisoners  are  brought  in  by  hundreds,  officers  and  men.     We  pay  no 
attention  to  them,  being  too  busy  sending  our  leaden  messengers  after  the 
now  flying  hosts.     One  of  our  prisoners,  a  rebel  officer,  turns  to  me^  saying : 
"  '  Where  are  the  men  weVe  been  flghting  ? ' 
"*Here,'  I  answered,  pointing  down  our  short,  thin  line. 
"  *  Good  God ! '  says  he,  '  is  that  all  ?     I  wish  I  could  get  back.' 
"  *Tes,'  I  interrupted.     '  Townsend  told  me  that  when  he  fell  back  with 
his  skirmishers  and  saw  the  whole  length  of  our  one  small,  thin,  little  line 
pitted  against  those  then  full  lines  of  the  rebels,  his  heart  almost  sank  within 
him ;  but  Meade  had  planned  that  battle  well,  and  every  one  of  our  soldiers 

told.' 

^^ '  Yes,'  said  Fred,  ^  General  Meade  planned  the  flght  well,  and  Hancock, 
Hayes,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  them  fought  it  welL'  All  through  the  flght  General 
Hancock  could  be  seen  galloping  up  and  down  the  lines  of  our  gallant  corps, 
regardless  of  the  leaden  hail  all  aroimd  him ;  and  when  Anally  severely 
wounded  in  the  hip,  he  was  called  a  little  to  the  rear,  where  he  lay  on  a 
stretcher,  and  still  giving  his  orders. 

"  The  fight  was  now  about  over.  There  was  only  an  occasional  shot 
exchanged  between  the  retreating  rebel  sharpshooters  and  our  men,  and  I 
looked  about  me,  and  took  an  account  of  stock.  We  had  lost  about  seventy 
killed  and  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  leaving  only  a  hundred  men  flt  for 
duty. 

"  We  had  killed  treble  that  number,  and  taken  nearly  a  brigade  of  pris- 
oners, six  stand  of  colors,  and  guns,  swords  and  pistols  without  number. 
For  the  first  time  we  Jiad  been  through  an  action  without  having  an  officer 
killed  or  fatally  wounded,  though  Tibbetts,  Seymour,  Stoughton,  Snagg, 
Seward  and  Dudley,  were  more  or  less  seriously  wounded,  and  Colt  disabled. 

"  Hardly  a  man  in  the  regiment  had  over  two  or  three  cartridges  left. 
Dead  and  wounded  rebels  were  piled  up  in  heaps  in  front  of  us,  especially  in 
front  of  Companies  A  and  B,  where  Sharpens  rifles  had  done  effective  work. 

"  It  was  a  great  victory.  '  Fredericksburg  on  the  other  leg,'  as  the  boys 
said.  The  rebel  prisoners  told  us  their  leaders  ass'ured  them  that  they  would 
only  meet  the  Pennsylvania  militia;  but  when  they  saw  the  d — d  ace  of 
clubs  (the  trefoil  badge  of  the  Second  Corps)  a  cry  went  through  their  lines  : 

'* '  The  Army  of  the  Potom»ic,  by  Heaven  I ' 

"  So  ended  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  sim  sank  to  rest  that  night 
on  a  battle  fleld  that  had  proved  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  and 
would  save  the  people  of  the  North  from  invasion  whenever  and  wherever 
they  might  be  assailed. 

"  *  Long  shall  the  tale  be  told, 
Tea,  when  our  babes  are  old.' " 
"Pshaw,  Fred !  you  are  getting  sentimental.     Let's  go  out  in  the  air  and 
have  another  cigar." 
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iHERMAN's  Mummers. 


HE  "bummers"  were  a  regularly  detailed  body  of  men 
from  each  regiment  in  the  army,  under  charge  of  a 
Ueutenant,  and  their  duty  was  to  furnish  rations  for 
their  regiment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
General  Sherman  started  from  Atlanta  he  only  took 
with  him  rations  of  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  and  perhaps, 
some  other  luxuries.  The  necessities,  such  as  meat 
and  bread,  the  soldiers  had  to  pick  up.  From  Atlanta 
to  Savannah  it  was  a  grand  pic-nic  The  army  fairly 
grew  fat  on  sweet  potatoes,  fresh  pork,  mutton  and 
those  deHcate  after-dinner  nuts  known  in  the  South 
as  "  goobers,"  but  called  peanuts  on  the  street  comers 
of  the  North. 

It  was  not  until  the  army  left  Columbia,  on  the 
march  from  Savannah  to  Goldsborough,  that  a  regular 
organized  detail  from  each  regiment  was  sent  out  to  supply  the  soldiers  with 
food«  We  were  still  "  Hving  fat,"  when  the  order  to  leave  the  regiment  came. 
Ck>lumbia  was  burning  in  the  distance,  and  our  division  was  ordered  up  toward 
Winsboro  to  tear  up  the  railroad.  We  had  worked  hard  all  the  afternoon, 
and  had  thoughts  of  a  good  night's  rest,  when  we  were  marshaled  in  front 
of  the  colonel's  tent  and  got  word  to  go. 

We  were  infantrymen  when  we  started,  but  before  dark  every  man  of  the 
fifteen,  and  the  lieutenant,  was  fairly  mounted ;  though  none  of  us  had  saddles 
and  a  few  not  even  bridles.  We  started  straight  ahead  a:  were  out- 
side our  lines  in  a  few  moments.  Three  men  were  detailed  to  ride  a  few  hun- 
dred rods  in  advance  of  the  "  main  body,"  and  we  went  forward  into  darkness 
and  South  Carolina.  We  stopped  very  few  times  that  night.  Once  there  was 
a  cry  of  "Halt!"  which  was  obeyed.  A  short  reconnoissance  discovered  a 
vidette  post  of  the  enemy,  but  they  disappeared,  and  we  never  saw  nor  heard 
them  again.  In  the  morning  at  daylight  we  were  thirty  miles  ahead  of  our 
Hne  and  in  a  pretty  rich  foraging  country,  as  yet  untouched.  It  took  but  a 
short  time  for  several  wagon  loads  of  stuff  to  be  gathered  and  sent  to  the 
rear. 

The  "niggers"  (Heaven  bless  them)  considered  themselves  as  of  our  party 
from  the  moment  we  would  strike  a  plantation,  and  they  would  point  out 
where  the  hams  were  hid,  the  swamp  in  which  the  meal  was  hung  up  in  the 
pines,  and  the  places  where  the  stock  was  temporarily  bamed,  with  the 
promptness  and  precision  of  persons  who  had  fully  made  up  their  minds  to 
quit  the  State  of  South  Carolina  as  a  place  of  residence. 
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Almost  all  the  white  folks  were  prepared  for  us.  We  would  approach  a 
magnificent  plantation  and  enter  the  mansion.  The  lieutenant,  as  spokesman 
for  the  party,  would  announce  the  occasion  of  our  yisit.  Generally  no  one 
could  be  found  but  the  women  folks,  and  perhaps  a  very  old  man.  The  ladies 
were  always  very  "  short."  They  kept  their  noses  high  in  the  air,  and  showed 
plainly  that  they  regarded  close  proximity  with  the  Yankees  as  very  con- 
taminating. The  people  never  had  anything.  They  almost  always  said  that 
the  Union  soldiers  had  taken  everything  away.  When  this  would  be  answexed 
by  the  presentation  of  the  patent  fact  that  no  Union  soldiers  had  been  in  that 
section,  it  was  said  the  Confederates  had  removed  all  things  eatable. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  boys  who  had  been  talking  with  the  colored 
people  would  beckon  the  lieutenant  from  the  presence  of  the  lordly  Southern 
dames,  and  in  a  few  moments  those  ladies  would  witness  the  loading  of 
bacon,  meal  and  tobacco  on  a  wagon,  and  its  departure.  The  things  were  usually 
hid  in  the  ground,  and  before  the  campaign  was  over  the  practiced  eye  of  a 
veteran  "  bummer"  would  detect  the  place  at  a  glance.  If  the  job  was  very 
well  done  the  ramrod  was  called  into  play,  and  this  at  once  discovered  the 
loose  earth  and  the  treasure  beneath.  Horses  and  cattle  were  driven  off  to 
the  swamps,  and  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  carried  thither.  Sometimes 
a  little  camp  of  negroes,  who  were  sent  to  care  for  the  animals,  was  discovered, 
and  broken  up  by  the  removal  of  all  the  animals  and  eatables. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Cheraw  the  country  became  very  poor,  agriculturally, 
and  the  roads  had  to  be  made.  The  army  moved  slowly.  A  march  of  ten  miles 
through  a  fairly  rich  country  would  support  the  army  well,  but  we  were  now 
only  going  six,  or  even  four  miles  through  a  swamp  and  woods.  As  a  conse  • 
quence  the  work  of  the  "  bummers"  increased  four-fold.  We  had  to  feed  the 
regiment,  and  ride  and  run  as  we  would,  we  could  not  find  sufficient  provisions. 
The  soldiers  had  to  come  down  to  regular  South  Carolina  fare — ^bacon  and 
corn-meal.  But  the  day  came  when  we  could  not  get  enough  even  of  this. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — we  had  to  go  into  the  milling  business.  We 
would  ride  ahead,  say  twenty  miles,  at  night,  take  possession  of  a  grist  mill, 
start  all  the  wheels,  and  scout  about  the  country  for  com  and  other  grain  to 
keep  it  going. 

The  lieutenant  and  five  men  would  attend  to  the  mill,  while  the  other  nine 
would  go  in  different  directions  in  parties  of  three.  The  recollections  of  a 
day's  work  will  probably  be  interesting.  The  time  was  the  most  dole- 
ful we  saw  in  South  Carolina.  We  had  been  feeding  the  regiment 
miserably  for  a  week,  and  were  beginning  to  want  to  give  up  the  job.  Three 
of  our  party,  one  of  them  a  rebel  who  had  deserted  from  a  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  who  knew  the  country  we  were  traveling  through  very  well,  and 
was,  consequently,  a  very  valuable  man,  had  been  captured. 

We  felt  pretty  blue  as  we  saddled  up  (we  had  become  fully  equipped  by 
this  time)  and  left  the  boys  at  the  mill.  We  went  southwest,  through  a  thick 
piece  of  timber,  and  came  to  a  plantation  about  four  miles  from  the  mill.    We 
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inquired  of  the  negroes  as  to  the  prospect  of  forage,  and  they  sent  us  to  the 
next  house,  three  miles  further  on.  The  ladies  there,  who  had  been  enter- 
taining some  rebel  cayalry  officers  at  breakfast,  as  the  colored  people  told  us, 
said  that  they  had  not  a  thing  in  the  world.  We  talked  to  the  colored  people 
who  were  gathered  about  the  place  in  their  best  clothes,  it  being  Sunday,  and 
after  an  hour  or  more  two  of  the  sharpest  looking  of  the  men  took  us  behind 
the  barn  and  said  that  they  could  show  us  where  there  was  hidden  ^'  m3re'n 
we  could  carry  off  with  us." 

We  asked  which  direction  we  would  hare  to  go,  and  they  told  us  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  through  the  swamp  or  three  miles  by  the  road.  They  advised 
us  not  to  go  by  the  road,  as  there  was  rebel  cavalry  camped  in  that  direction, 
and  we  might  be  captured.  We  agreed  to  go  with  them,  and  tying  our  horses 
in  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  began  to  wade  toward  the  good  things.  We 
stopped  to  rest  after  going  some  distance,  and  I  pointed  out  to  my  com- 
panions, that  the  colored  men  might  be  leading  us  into  a  trap.  We  knew 
that  rebel  cavalry  were  in  the  vicinity  to  the  number  of  three  thousand.  The 
negroes  were  smart ''  house  niggers,"  and  they  had  acted  suspiciously  in  not 
giving  us  the  information  at  once  at  the  house. 

The  sharpest  darkey  was  called  to  us.  "  Frank,"  said  one  of  our  party, 
"  we  believe  you  are  fooling  us.  Get  down  on  your  knees."  The  trembling 
darkey  did  so,  and  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  The 
other  negro  was  forced  to  do  the  same.  Then  us  three  swore  solemnly,  with  our 
hats  off,  that  at  the  first  sign  of  a  culmination  of  the  suspected  treachery  we, 
or  the  survivor  of  our  party,  would  shoot  the  negroes.  We  then  asked  them  if 
they  were  ready  to  proceed  on  those  terms,  and  they  said  they  wer^.  After 
nearly  an  hour^s  tramp  we  came  to  an  island  in  the  swamp.  There  were 
plenty  of  provisions,  including  hamu  and  flour,  an  old  mare,  two  very  fine 
mules,  and  a  wagon  and  a  cart. 

We  filled  up  the  vehicles,  and  my  two  companions  started  for  the  house, 
via  the  road,  while  I  returned  through  the  swamp  with  one  of  the  negroed. 
In  an  hour  the  whole  party  arrived  safely  at  the  house.  In  an  unfortunate 
moment  one  of  us  asked  if  there  was  anything  to  drink  in  the  house.  The 
negroes  answered  that  there  was  any  quantity  of  wine  in  the  cellar.  It  was 
brought  up,  and  a  five-gallon  keg  of  nasty  sour  stuff  loaded  on  one  of  the 
wagons.  It  did  not  taste  like  an  intoxicating  beverage,  but  we  soon  found 
out  that  it  was. 

As  we  went  through  the  woods  twilight  fell  upon  us,  and  then  darkness, 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  moon,  which  was  under  the  clouds  most  of  the  time. 
The  <)arkeys  got  laughable,  and  then  in  that  singing  humor,  that  he  who  looks 
upon  the  wiae  when  it  is  red  always  reaches.  They  thundered  out  in  good 
voice  to  a  very  familiar  tune : 

"  Ole  General  Greene 
Had  a  debbil  of  a  machine. 
Fur  throwin'  shells  iuto  Charleston." 
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We  arriyed  at  the  mill  rather  late  and  relieyed  the  lieutenant's  mind,  as 
he  thought  we  were  captured,  and  had  ordered  a  strong  picket  for  the  night. 
We  left  for  the  regiment  next  morning,  and  gave  the  boys  the  first  r^itions  of 
flour  and  ham  they  had  had  for  some  time. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  '^  bummers"  were  of  great  assistance  to 
General  Sherman  in  many  ways.  They  were  always  ahead  of  the*army  and 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  large  body  of  rebels.  The  fleeting 
bands  of  rebel  cayalry,  which  were  continually  in  our  front,  were  always  driyen 
by  the  "  bummers"  themselyes,  who  came  together  in  cases  of  danger  and, 
forming  a  skirmish  line,  adyanced  in  the  regular  way.  As  the ''  bummers"  were 
always  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  front,  they  often  preyented  the  burning  of 
bridges,  and  sometimes  sayed  pubhc  stores  from  burning,  set  on  fire  by  the 
rebels.  On  one  occasion  they  built  a  bridge,  the  want  of  which  would  haye 
delayed  Genei*al  Sherman's  army  at  least  a-day. 

The  riyalry  between  the  different  parties  of  ^^  bummers"  was  intense.  The 
first  party  to  reach  a  plantation  of  course  got  the  best  of  eyerything  in  the 
way  of  proyisions ;  therefore,  there  was  tall  riding  and  much  daring  to  reach 
places  likely  to  yield  large  returns  in  the  way  of  bacon,  ham,  flour,  etc.  On 
one  occasion  the  rains  so  swelled  a  stream  that  there  was  but  one  bridge  where 
it  could  be  crossed.  All  the  '^  bummers"  concentrated  at  that  bridge,  but  those 
of  the  Fifteenth  Corps  arriyed  first.  Hearing  of  the  difficulties  on  the  other 
roads  these  fellows  put  up  a  neat  little  job  on  the  rest  of  us. 

They  sent  a  large  corps  oyer  the  bridge  to  scour  the  country  and  take 
possession  of  all  the  forage  and  proyisions,  and  an  officer  with  the  rest  of  the 
command  held  the  road  behind  the  bridge  with  his  men  in  hne.  As  each  party 
of  "  bummers"  approached  they  were  told  that  there  was  a  strong  force  of  re- 
bel cayalry  holding  the  north  bank  of  the  stream,  and  the  continual  popping 
of  the  guns  of  the  skirmishers  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  officers  to  carry 
out  their  plans  confii-med  the  story. 

In  a  few  hours  a  large  body  of  men  had  assembled,  probably  a  thousand, 
and  the  Twentieth  Corps  men  began  to  be  loud  in  fayor  of  an  adyance.  The 
Fifteenth  Corps  officers  took  matters  yery  coolly,  and  pretended  to  think  delay, 
until  the  army  came  up,  was  prudent.  The  want  of  energy  displayed,  and 
eyen  courage,  at  last  excited  the  suspicions  of  our  lieutenant,  and  he  at  last 
announced  that  he  was  going  oyer  the  stream  with  his  men. 

We  started  amid  the  apparent  misgiyings  of  our  Western  comrades,  while 
the  skirmishers  fired  more  rapidly  ;  but  we  galloped  up  the  hill  gallantly,  and 
through  a  dense  woods  to  the  clearing  beyond,  to  find  that  there  was  not  a 
rebel  Pushing  on  rapidly  to  the  first  plantation  we  found  all  things  portable 
packed  up  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  rear.  The  Fifteenth  Corps  must  haye 
Uyed  well  for  a  few  days,  for  their  "  bummers"  had  the  whole  country  to  them- 
selyes for  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Their  little  dodge,  however,  never  worked 
again  on  that  campaign,  aud  thereafter  the  actual  whizzing  of  the  rebel  bullets 
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was  necessary  to  conyince  a  party  of  '*  bummers'^  that  the  enemy  was  really 
making  a  stand. 

Six  miles  from  the  bridge  we  ran  across  three  thousand  rebels,  but  they 
retired  after  a  little  skirmish,  in  which  one  of  the  mules  we  captured  at  the 
grist  mill  was  killed.  The  enemy  evidently  mistook  us  for  the  cavalry  advance 
of  the  army,  for  they  could  have  annihilated  us  in  a  real  battle,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  '"bummers,"  but  they  had  no  organiza- 
tion, and  there  was,  consequently,  that  want  of  discipline  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  body  of  troops. 

The  "  bummers"  were  very  good  on  an  advance.  They  would  go  anywhere, 
and  ran  risks  every  day  which  would  have  been  shunned  by  a  prudent  com- 
mander of  a  regular  body  of  troops.  Then  again  the  parties  were  very  small, 
never  numbering  over  fifteen  or  twenty.  They  only  consolidated  when  they 
were  menaced  by  a  conamon  danger.  They  were  saved  from  capture  hundreds 
of  times  by  their  audacity.  The  rebels  always  thought  that  we  were  General 
Eilpatrick^s  cavalry,  and  as  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  small  they  never  risked 
a  fight. 

When  Johnston's  forces  were  met  at  Bentonville,  North  Carolina,  the 
"bummers"  met  a  severe  check,  but  they  only  stopped  us  a  short  time, 
being  used  as  cavalry  by  the  general  in  command  of  the  advance.  They  then 
went  around  General  Johnston  and  his  army,  and  foraged  plenteously  in  his 
rear,  arriving  at  Goldsborough  several  days  in  advance  of  General  Sherman. 
Here  they  turned  over  their  animals  to  the  quartermaster's  department  and 
went  back  to  duty  in  the  ranks. 


//AR-fRISONERS 


Exchanged 


T  length    the    hopes    so    long    cherished, 
'"^-^      dampened  drew  near  realization. 


so  often 
Early  in  May,  a 
Confederate  officer  arrived  at  Camp  Ford,  with  orders 
to  enroll  the  names  of  prisoners  preparatory  to  an 
immediate  exchange.  Enrolled  we  duly  were;  but 
"immediate  exchange"  receded  into  uncertainty.  Still 
our  confidence  increased,  when,  in  June,  the  chaplains 
taken  at  Mansfield,  together  with  several  citizens, 
were  allowed  to  set  out,  with  their  paroles,  on  a 
march  without  escort  to  our  lines. 

Genial  "  Father  ftobb,"  of  the  48th  Ohio,  a  Baptist 
preacher,  who  had  been  my  guest  during  his  captiv- 
ity, and  who  had  labored  zealously  in  his  vocation, 
was  one  of  the  chosen.  "With  Rev.  IVIr.  McCulloch, 
a  Presbyterian,  brother  of  a  gallant  captain  of  that 
name,  who  was  likewise  a  prisoner.     "Father  Robb"  had  awakened  much  in- 
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terest  in  religion  among  the  soldiers ;  so  that  prayer  meetings  were  held  nightly 
and  several  conversions  took  place  under  their  ministrations.  These  gentle- 
men left  us  about  the  first  of  July,  and  shortly  after  we  welcomed  the  return 
of  our  mustering  officer  with  instructions  to  parole  the  oldest  prisoners. 

It  was  a  season  of  mingled  rejoicing  and  disappointment;  of  joy  to  u^ 
who  numbered  ourselves  among  the  ''earliest  settlers,"  and  of  "  hope  deferred" 
to  more  than  three  thousand  now  left  in  prison.  But  the  brave  fellows  whom 
we  were  to  leave  shared  not  a  little,  after  aJl,  in  the  satisfaction ;  since  our ''  ex- 
change" would  be  a  guarantee  for  them  that  the  waters  of  relief  were  moving 
and  would,  in  due  season,  reach  their  own  feet. 

It  was  immediately  after  our  celebration ;  of  "  Independence  Day"  that 
we  old  prisoners  received  the  "glad  tidings"  of  coming  liberation.  That 
Fourth  of  July  will  long  be  remembered.  Hogarth  ought  to  have  been  super- 
incumbent over  the  corral,  to  take  a  sketch  on  thumb-nail  of  our  motley  multi- 
tude. Description  would  beggar  itself  into  an  effort  to  compute  our  rags  and 
tatters  fluttering  on  Texas  breezes !  Fancy  might  limp  in  following  the  bizarreric 
of  looks,  motions,  and  habiliments  which,  swaying  in  a  dense  crowd,  made  up 
the  "great  unwashed"  outline  of  our  "fierce  democracy" on  this  immortal  day 
of  Independence.  But  Ood  bless  the  gallant  hearts  I  They  were  all  loyal  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  though  the  tongues  of  many  nationaUties  betrayed  their  diverse 
origin ;  though  the  "rich  Irish  brogue"  and  "sweet  German  accent"  mingled 
with  New  England^s  nasal  idioms  and  the  broad  vernacular  of  Western  prairie 
land.  God  bless  them  all  I  They  love  the  old  flag  with  their  honest  souls, 
and  their  blood  has  been  shed  to  defend  it. 

Under  the  green  canopy  of  our  verandas,  united  one  with  another  by 
interlacing  foliage,  so  that  the  street  before  my  cabin  was  completely  screened 
from  the  sun,  we  raised  our  platform  and  wound  about  the  neighboring  posts 
some  blankets  of  red,  white  and  blue.  Grouped  about  the  rostrum  were  re- 
presentative officers  from  a  hundred  regiments,  embracing  colonels,  majors, 
captains  and  lieutenants,  hailing  from  every  loyal  State  and  from  some  re- 
belHous  ones,  bearing  the  martial  monograms  of  regiments  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  wearing  on  their  frontlets  the  bugles  of  infantry,  the  crossed  sabres 
of  cavalry,  the  trumpets  of  sharphshooters,  the  turrets  and  shields  of  engineers, 
the  crossed  cannon  of  artillerymen  and  the  flaming  shells  of  our  ordnance 
corps.  Interspersed  with  these  were  gallant  sons  of  Neptune,  with  gay  gold 
bands  on  caps  and  coat  sleeves. 

But,  to  tell  the  truth,  ponderous  majorities  of  this  loyal  audienee  were 
not  extremely  particular  regarding  costume,  as  evinced  by  the  advent  of  our 
orator  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  our  poet  in  a  butternut  coat,  which  bore  strong 
resemblance  to  a  gypsey's  blanket.  Squatted  on  Texan  soil,  grouped  by  log- 
house  comers,  and  perched  upon  tripods,  they  stretched  from  left  to  right,  a 
goodly  block  of  sui  generis  American  timber.  And  their  hurrahs  were  as 
lusty,  their  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  as  sonorous,  and  their  "God  Save 
America"  as  impressive — albeit  the  vocal  thunder  set  their  rags  all  fluttering 
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if  thej  had  stood,  in  pipe-clajed  lines,  with  glittering  muskets  at  an 
order,  and  the  flags  of  stare  displayed  its  brilliant  folds  about  them. 

Once,  twice,  does  rebel  jealously  threaten  to  mar  our  celebration.  Hardly 
have  the  ^'  Declaration's*'  noble  truths  been  flung  upon  Southern  air — scarcely 
has  our  orator  commenced  his  exordium — ^whena  tramp  is  heard  approaching, 
and  the  Toice  of  a  Confederate  captain  roars  out: 

« Disperse  I  Yankees!  €kt  into  your  quarters!  Be  off,  quick,  every 
man  of  you !" 

A  file  of  rebel  guards  back  up  the  speaker's  authority.  We  recognize  the 
officer  of  the  day,  and  some  one  attempts  an  explanation.  '*We  had  permission 
from  Colonel  Borders  to  have  this  meeting,"  says  our  chairman,  Colonel  Burrell, 
braye  defender  of  Gfalveston  wharf,  who  sits  on  the  platform  in  brand  new 
glory  of  blue  coat  and  shoulder-straps,  which  have  hardly  been  aired  by  pre- 
vious wearing. 

''  m  see  about  that,"  muttered  the  rebel,  turning  away  toward  the  guard 
house. 

Our  boys  began  to  steal  back  again,  and  our  orator  lifted  his  voice  for 
another  effort,  but  before  he  could  launch  the  American  eagle  on  her  wonted 
flight  into  the  milky  way  of  eloquence,  a  rebel  sergeant  was  in  the  midst  of  us. 

<'  Into  your  holes  with  you !"  he  yelled,  with  an  oath,  ''  Don't  let  me  order 
you  again." 

Thus  adjured,  our  mass  meeting  began  to  disintegrate  slowly,  the  boys 
dispersing  toward  their  cabins,  with  lowering  looks  and  wrathful  objurgations. 
They  knew  their  own  impotence,  and  that  to  resist  the  insulting  authority 
of  their  jailors  could  result  in  no  good,  and  might  afford  pretext  for  a  general 
massacre.  Nevertheless,  free  blood  asserted  itself  in  the  reluctant  step,  and 
the  "curses  not  loud  but  deep,"  which  accompanied  the  forced  degradation 
of  our  retreat. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  officer  of  the  day  returned.  He  had  com- 
municated with  Colonel  Borders  and  ascertained  that  our  "  Yankee  celebra- 
tion" was  legal,  and  conducted  under  high  sufferance.  So  our  harmless 
crowds  were  graciously  permitted  to  congregate  under  the  verandas  once 
more,  our  orator  again  ascending  his  rostrum,  and  the  rebel  guards  fell  back 
to  the  rear.  Opposition  only  gave  spice  to  our  enjoyment,  and  we  cheered 
our  orator,  pledged  our  "regular  toasts,"  (with  nothing  to  drink) and  we  sang 
our  National  songs  with  renewed  ardor. 

Short  leave-takings,  full  hearts,  hurried  hand-shakings,  and  the  old  pris- 
oners are  outside  the  corral,  so  long  their  city  of  bondage.  I  mount  my  horse, 
a  Texan  pony,  hired  for  the  100-mile  journey  to  Shreveport,  in  consideration 
of  some  $200  in  Confederate  money.  Then,  waving  our  hands  in  parting  adieu 
to  comrades  left  behind,  we  take  up  our  line  of  march.  A  dozen  others  beside 
myself  have  bargained  for  horseflesh,  and  bestride  their  various  nags.  The 
rest  move  on  in  slow  procession.  So  the  first  day  we  count  twenty  miles  of 
traveling,  and  a  like  number  the  day  following.     On  the  third  evening  we 
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reach  Marshall,  where  we  bivouac  near  a  raibroad  track,  and  have  Yankee  music 
and  singing  at  the  camp  fire  of  rebel  Major  Smith,  who  commands  our  escort. 
Next  morning,  .resigning  my  saddle  to  a  foot-sore  Kentucky  officer,  I  avail 
myself,  with  several  comrades,  of  permission  to  make  the  day*s  journey  on  a 
twenty-mile  section  of  railroad.  Thereafter,  with  faces  and  heai4;s  towards 
Shreveport  and  '' exchange,"  we  march  cheerfully  on  our  last  twenty  mile 
stretch  to  the  Bed  Eiver. 

We  halt  upon  our  tiresome  march — a  line  of  foot-sore  prisoners.  We  have 
been  upon  the  road  since  daybreak,  and  it  is  now  past  noon.  But  here  is  a 
clump  of  forest  and  tracks  of  beaten  mud  conducting  to  a  spring.  The  high- 
way forks  before  us,  from  this  piece  of  timber,  skirting  it,  and  we  see  two 
roads,  one  tending  to  a  hollow  on  our  right,  the  other  branching  up  a  hill  in 
front.  A  mule  team  and  a  laden  wagon,  on  which  sits  an  ancient  negro  with 
a  poll  as  white  as  cotton  wool,  appear  descending  to  meet  us. 

'^  Watermelons !"  shout  our  boys ;  and  quite  forgetful  of  lame  joints,  they 
spring  up  from  the  shady  roadside,  and  run  forward  to  the  sun-parched  high- 
way. 

"How  much,  uncle?"  "What  d'ye  ax  a-piece,  undef"  "Give  us  a 
couple.  Sambo  I" 

"  Fifteen  dollars  fur  dis  yer,  and  ten  dollars  fur  dat  dar,"  croons  the  ancient 
darkey,  who  had  been  sent  probably  by  his  master,  from  a  neighboring  farm, 
to  m£ike  a  profitable  market  out  of  passing  Yankee  prisoners.  He  points  to 
large  and  small  specimens  of  the  emerald  fruit,  heaped  up  in  rich  profusion, 
but  is  answered  by  indignant  groans. 

"  Dry  up,  old  cotton  head !"  "  Fifteen  grannies !"  "  What's  Confederate 
money  worth  t"  "  Git  off  that  box,  old  man !"  Then  there  is  a  movement  for- 
ward, and  by  the  flanks,  and  a  reconnoissance  in  force  at  the  wagon  tail. 

"  Let  dat  alone  dar !  I  sees  ye  I"  The  old  negro  plunges  off  his  box  upon 
the  melon  pile.  A  yell  rises  from  the  be&ieging  Yankees,  and  a  nimble  drum- 
mer boy  grip  one  of  the  tempting  spheroids,  ducks  suddenly  under  the  wagon, 
and  presently  emerges  from  the  press,  by  half  a  dozen  comrades,  eager  to  cut 
into  the  pi-ize. 

"  Gorramity !  dar's  anudder  gwine  I"  screams  Uncle  Ned,  as  a  burly  fel- 
low, ragged  and  barefoot,  seizes  one  of  the  largest  specimens  within  his  reach, 
and  swings  away  with  it  as  leisurely  as  if  it  had  been  bought  and  paid  for.  At 
this  juncture  a  third  water  melon  is  suddenly  whirled  up  from  the  heap  and 
finds  its  way  beyond  the  ring,  scrambled  after  by  a  dozen  scamps  vnth  water- 
ing mouths. 

.    "  Pass  around  the  greenbacks,  boys,"  yells  a  "  sans  culottes,"  whose  tatters 
hung  about  him  in  a  fiinge  like  Adam's  fig  leaves. 

"  O,  de  lor  a  massy  I  'top,  dar !  'top  t'ief.  Free  watermelon  don  gone, 
and  nary  dollar  fur  massa.  G'lang  old  mules  I  Git  out  dis  yer  place !"  And 
casting  himself  over  the  melon  pile,  with  his  long  gorrilla  arms  sprawling  out 
to  cover  it,  the  superannuated  darkey  flings  his  keels  across  the  box,  and  kicks 
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his  mules  to  start  them ;  but  in  vain.  Twenty  hands  haye  laid  hold  ux)on  the 
wagon  wheels  and  pull  them  back,  while  shouts  and  laughter  drown  the  hap- 
less pedlar's  lamentations. 

'^  Free  watermelon  don  gone,  and  nary  one  dollar  fur  massa !  G'lang  old 
mules  I  Fo'  watermelon  don  gone,  and  nary  dollar  fur  massa.  Glang  ye  ole 
fools    Seben  watermelon  don  gone,  and  nary  dollar  fur  massa  T' 

"I  say,  uncle  Ned,  what'll  ye  take  for  the  balance ?"  "  Drive  on,  cotton 
head ;  you're  lighter  than  you  was  T*  ^'  Tell  your  massa  to  charge  them  to 
General  Banks  r 

«Fre'  mo'  watermelon  don  gone,  and  nary  dollar  fur  massa  I" 

The  ancient  darkey  bows  his  white  wool  in  despair,  sprawls  over  the 
diminished  fruit  heap,  belabors  his  wretched  mules  with  both  heels,  like  a 
drummer  with  drumsticks  beating  the  roll<udL  All  the  while  he  glares, 
rheumy-eyed  upon  laughing  tormentors,  who  snatch  melon  after  melon  from 
under  his  hands,  while  their  comrades  hold  back  the  wagon  wheels,  stopping 
all  mule  power. 

At  length,  however,  a  violent  effort  of  the  animals,  goaded  by  drubbing 
heels,  succeeds  in  starting  off  the  wagon,  with  a  sudden  turn,  the  half-unloaded 
vehicle  is  whirled  from  out  the  crowd  of  Yankees,  and  goes  spinning  toward 
the  hollow  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  prisoners  toss  a  portion  of  their  plunder 
to  the  rebel  guards,  and  vent  a  loud  hurrah,  which  adds  new  speed  to  the 
affrightened  mules  as  they  plunge  down  the  hill.  But  backward  come  the 
cracked  bewailings  of  poor  Uncle  Ned. 

" Free  watermelons  don  gone;  'leben  watermelon  gone!  Seben  water- 
melon cl'ar  gone,  don  gone!  Nary  dollar  fur  massa  I  Don  gone;  cl'ar  gone 
—nary ." 

Dust,  clamor,  lamentations.  I  laugh  as  I  recall  the  scene.  How  ludi- 
crousl}  it  reminds  one  of  the  rebel  government  and  its  predicament.  This 
crazy  wagon  load  of  watermelons  is  no  bad  symbol  of  Confederate  common- 
wealths— their  mule-power  progress  stopped  by  Yankee  strength,  while  one 
by  one,  the  watermelon  States  are  lugged  off  bodily  by  force  of  Yankee  arms, 
cotton-headed  Davis  is  sprawling  vainly  over  all  with  impotent  bemoaning. 

"  Free  mo'  watermelon  don  gone !  Fo'  mo'  watermelon  don  gone,  cl'ar 
gone,  and  nary  dollar  fur  massa  I     Don  gone,  cl'ar  gone  I" 

But  eager  longing  for  liberty  and  home  outstrips  the  incidents  of  travel. 
Fain  would  I  linger,  with  pleasant  roadside  halts  at  farm  houses ;  fain  recall 
my  gossip  with  whites  and  blacks ;  and  my  confidential  chats  with  loyal  Texan 
guards — soliciting  life  histories  during  short  rides  in  advance  of  leg-weary 
pedestrians.  But  I  must  hasten  over  our  three  day's  journey  at  Shreveport, 
catered  for  by  honest  conscript,  "  Uncle  Jack,"  tnisty  purveyor  for  hungry 
Yankees,  with  whom  I  left  my  last  Texan  relic  in  the  shape  of  goat-skin 
breeches.  I  passed  by  headquarters  of  Kirby  Smith,  where  hang  out  "  Iron- 
sides" banners,  as  trophies  on  rebel  walls.  I  must  leap  from  the  levee,  and  leave 
behind  my  long  kept  dress  coat,  stolen  now  from  rifled  knapsack !     But  what 
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matters  the  loss  of  a  uniform  I  What  boots  it,  though  I  emerge  from  rebel 
toils  "with  but  aboriginal  costume  I  Here  flows  the  Bed  Biver !  At  its  mouth 
the  Mississippi  rolls ;  beyond  is  liberty ! 

All  of  our  900  will  not  see  the  promised  land  of  their  loyal  love — their 
heart  weary  yearnings.  This  old  soldier  from  Maine — whom  we  were  won't 
to  make  merry  with — as  a  half-crazed  seer  of  spirits — this  poor  dying  Moore  ! 
He  has  made  his  last  march  I  his  comrades  bear  his  body  past  my  bivouac  as 
we  halt  on  the  shores  of  Red  River.  And  this  pale-faced,  patient  Lieutenant 
Hugg,  who  has  borne  suffering  so  long  and  bravely ;  he  will  never  behold  the 
sun  rise  again  over  the  pine  woods  of  his  native  New  Jersey.  He  will  pass 
away,  with  gallant  Oaptaia  Adams,  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ;  but  the 
Crescent  City  moon  will  look  down  upon  their  cofi^s. 

But  the  Stars  and  Stripes  I  the  "  Father  of  Waters!"  the  blue  Atlantic ! 
the  glorious,  undivided,  invisible  Union!  with  all  its  treasures  of  home ;  all 
wealth  of  responsive  hearts !  are  not  these  still  for  us  T  W"e  have  descended 
at  last  the  murky  tide  of  ocherous  waters.  Far  behind  us  are  the  ruined 
mansions  and  devastated  gai*dens  of  Alexandria.  Yonder  lie  Federal  gun. 
boats,  watchful  at  Red  River  gates,  like  grim  mastiffs.  Below  them,  with  her 
prow  turned  hitherward,  moves  a  Mississippi  steamer.  Her  colors  streaming 
aloft — ^flash  in  meridian  sunlight.     ^^Our  flag  is  still  there !" 

Presently  we  see  a  small  messenger  boat  passing  and  repassing.  Our 
Federal  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  Colonel  Dwight,  has  arrived  in  the  river 
steamer,  bringing  Confederate  prisoners  to  exchange  for  us.  Colonel  Skuy- 
manM,  rebel  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  confers  with  him,  and  the  assurance 
comes  at  last  that  we  are— free ! 
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[OWBER    OF    THE    23RD    gfflO. 


B.  LOWBER,  now  of  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  private  in  the  23rd  Ohio  during  the  war,  having 
received  a  wound  at  Antietam,  Md.,  was  sent  to  a 
hospital  in  New  York,  but  deserting,  returned  to  his 
regiment,  and  having  served  until  April,  1863,  when 
his  wound  proved  troublesome,  he  was  discharged. 
Not  satisfied  with  home  life,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  of 
the  "old  Pennsylvania  Bucktail"  Regiment,  October 
27,  1863,  and  fought  Nvith  it  till  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, receiving  wotmds  at  Mine  Run  and  the  Wilder- 
ness. 

On  the  very  last  day  of  his  term,  after  fighting 
heroically,  he  was,  toward  evening,  struck  on  the  head 
vdth  a  flying  brick,  hurled  by  a  solid  shot,  and 
severely  wounded,  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  We  were  sent,  he  says,  to 
Libby  Prison,  where  we  remained  until  June  9th,  when  we  were  removed  to 
Andersonville ;  and  now  comes  the  most  trying  part  of  my  military  life. 
About  twenty-five  members  of  the  **Bucktail8"  were  captured  with  me, 
among  them  Sergeant  Thompson,  and  while  at  Libby  we  had  elected  him 
captain,  and  laid  a  plan  for  escaping  from  the  cars  while  on  our  way  to  Ander- 
sonville. 

We  were  to  overcome  the  guard,  bind  and  gag  them  at  a  concerted 
signal,  and  leap  from  the  cars.  I  had  stationed  myself  near  the  door  after 
leaving  Burkesville,  just  behind  one  of  the  guards,  with  courage  screwed  up 
and  nerves  strung,  ready  to  do  my  part.  Just  after  dark  it  was  annoimced 
to  me  that  the  enterprise  had,  for  some  reason,  been  abandoned. 

I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  escape  alone.  The  weather  was  warm,  and 
the  guard  permitted  the  door  of  the  car — a  box — to  stand  open.  His  gun 
resting  across  it.  I  stood  for  more  than  an  hour  by  his  side  just  on  the  point 
of  springing  out,  but  still  held  back  by  the  dread  of  what  might  be  the 
result.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  at  that  time.  I  knew  that  in  a  moment 
I  might  be  a  mangled  corpse,  or  I  might  be  alive  and  free ;  or,  what  was  more 
likely,  I  might  be  disabled  from  traveling,  recaptured,  and  subjected  to  the 
punishment  that  I  knew  would  follow. 

I  took  out  my  watch — which,  through  some  unaccountable  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels,  had  not  been  taken  from  me — and  in  the  darkness  felt 
the  hands  and  found  it  was  11  o'clock.  I  concluded  that  we  must  be  about 
fifty  miles  from  Burkesville,  and  whatever  I  did  must  be  done  at  once. 
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So,  onlj  waiting  for  a  favorable  moment,  I  caught  hold  of  the  gun, 
thrust  it  to  one  side,  and  leaped  into  the  darkness.  The  next  moment  I  felt 
myself  tumbling  and  rolling  down  an  embankment.  I  heard  the  cry  of  the 
guard  trying  to  raise  an  alarm,  and  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  the  train  swept  out 
of  my  sight  and  hearing,  and  I  was  left  alone  and  free,  but  far  in  the  heart  of 
the  Confederacy.  I  got  upon  my  feet  and  felt  to  see  if  I  was  all  right.  I 
found  that  I  was  slightly  bruised,  somewhat  scratched,  and  that  I  was  terribly 
frightened,  but,  with  the  exception  of  breaking  open  my  wound,  that  I  had 
received  in  the  Wilderness,  I  was  not  much  hurt. 

Alone,  unarmed,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country.  Above 
me  to  the  north  I  could  see  the  polar  star,  which  was  to  be  the  beacon  to 
guide  my  footsteps  by  night.  To  attempt  to  go  by  the  seaboard  I  knew 
would  be  to  invite  certain  capture.  Hence  I  shaped  my  course  to  the  north, 
intending  to  travel  until  I  had  crossed  the  East  Tennessee  Eaih*oad.  and  then 
to  strike  west  until  I  reached  the  New  Biver,  which  I  meant  to  follow  down 
to  the  Kanawha.  My  first  purpose  was  to  get  something  to  eat,  for  which 
1  was  ready  to  make  any  desperate  attempt. 

I  traveled  through  woods  and  fields  for  three  hours  before  I  came  to  a 
house.  By  that  timel  was  nearly  famished,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  for  four 
teen  hours,  and  then  only  a  small  piece  of  com  bread.  At  last  I  came  upon  a 
large  Virginia  mansion,  and  having  thought  of  a  plausible  story  to  tell,  walked 
boldly  up  and  knocked  at  the  door.  .  Two  large  dogs  answered  my  summons 
by  rushing  out  and  barking  at  me  furiously,  but  I  stood  my  ground,  and 
soon  an  upper  window  was  thrown  open,  from  which  a  man  asked : 

"Who's  there?" 

Without  answering  his  question  I  said,  "  Quiet  your  dogs  or  I  will  shoot 
them.'' 

This  he  did,  and  I  told  him  to  come  to  the  door,  that  I  was  a  friend,  had 
command  of  a  scouting  party  of  Confederate  soldiers,  that  we  were  out  of 
rations,  and  wanted  something  to  eat.  He  at  once  came  down  and  proceeded 
to  get  what  I  wanted,  all  the  time  talking  to  me  and  asking  me  the  news.  I 
invented  some  stories  which  made  him  think  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over, 
and  that  Southern  independence  was  an  accomplished  fact.  He  gave  me  a 
large  piece  of  com  bread  and  about  a  poimd  of  boiled  pork. 

Thanking  him,  I  bade  him  good  night  and  hastened  away.  Seeing  him 
follow  me,  I  got  into  the  woods  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand I  called  out.  "  All  right,  boys  I  Fall  in !  Forward  I  march  !'*  and 
being  afraid  that  my  little  ruse  would  be  discovered,  I  was  not  long  in  putting 
a  considerable  distance  between  me  and  that  house,  after  which  I  got  down 
and  ate  a  hearty  meal,  and  then  securing  a  comfortable  bed  among  some 
d^nse  undergrowth,  I  lay  down  and  slept  tiU  daylight,  which  was  not  more 
than  two  hours. 

During  the  next  five  days  and  nights  I  traveled  as  fast  I  could  in  the 
direction  I  had  determined  to  pursue,  meeting  with  many  adventures,  making 
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seyeral  narrow  escapes  from  capture,  and  getting  my  food  as  best  I  could, 
mostly  from  the  negroes,  "whom  I  could  trust  at  all  times  and  imder  every  cir- 
cumstance. On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  I  heard  from  a  woman,  at  whose 
house  I  had  stopped  to  get  something  to  eat,  that  the  Yankees  were  at  Buck- 
hannon,  twenty -five  miles  across  the  Blue  Bidge.  I  afterward  learned  that  it 
was  General  Hunter  on  his  disastrous  raid  to  Lynchburg.  I  determined  to 
reach  his  lines ;  so  I  pushed  ahead,  keeping  in  the  woods  as  much  as  possible. 

During  the  day  I  passed  over  the  Great  Otter  Mountain  (Big  Peak),  and 
iu  the  eveniug,  about  an  hour  before  sundown,  came  down  into  a  valley,  and 
then  there  was  nothing  between  me  and  Hunter's  forces  but  the  Blue  Bidge, 
which  I  determined  to  cross,  if  possible,  during  the  night.  In  the  valley  I  saw 
a  log-cabin,  and  it  being  the  only  one  I  could  see,  I  thought  I  would  go  to  it 
and  try  and  get  some  food  before  I  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  moimtain ; 
so  I  went  into  the  house  and  asked  the  woman,  who  was  there,  if  I  could  get 
something  to  eat,  and  being  told  I  could,  sat  down  to  wait  till  it  was  ready. 
Of  course,  I  had  to  give  an  account  of  myself  at  every  place  I  stopped,  and 
was  always  prepared  with  some  plausible  story.  Sometimes  I  was  a  rebel  sol< 
dier  going  home  on  furlough ;  at  others  I  was  a  scout  on  important  business 
pertaining  to  the  Government.  To  this  woman  I  concluded  to  tell  the  truth. 
While  talking  and  waiting,  I  was  startled  to  see  coming  round  the  comer  of 
the  house,  with  musket  in  hand,  a  genuine  rebel  guerrilla. 

There  was  no  escape.  He  walked  straight  up  to  the  door,  cocked  his  mus- 
ket, and  said,  ^' You  surrender!"'  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  on  hearing 
that  word  as  he  repeated  it,  '^  You  surrender  I" 

Instead  of  the  bright  vision,  which  had  almost  come  to  be  a  reality,  of 
reaching  the  Union  lines,  I  saw  before  me  the  prospect  of  probable  death 
by  hanging,  or,  upon  the  least  provocation  or  pretext,  by  the  hand  of  my  cap- 
tor; and  if  I  escaped  inmiediate  death,  then  starvation  at  Andersonville. 

A  heavy  weight  seemed  resting  upon  my  heart.  I  could  feel  my  lips 
quiver.  I  could  not  control  my  voice,  and  for  a  moment  my  feelings  were 
those  of  complete  despair.  But  in  another  moment  I  was  myself  again,  and 
my  eyes  took  in  the  situation  exactly.  It  did  not  take  me  many  seconds  to 
make  up  my  mind  that  at  all  hazards  I  would  escape  from  my  captor,  or  lose 
my  life  in  the  attempt.  I  could  not  forecast  my  course,  but  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  any  chance  that  should  present  itself.  He  directed  me  to 
pass  out  of  the  door  and  take  the  path  up  the  mountain  side  leading  to  the 
highway. 

I  started,  but  was  stopped  by  the  woman,  who  said,  ^'  Wait  till  I  get  you 
something  to  eat,"  and  she  brought  out  two  pieces  of  com  bread,  one  of 
which  she  handed  to  me,  which  I  put  in  my  haversack,  and  the  other  to  my 
captor,  who  was  standing  with  his  gun  lying  across  his  arm. 

Just  as  he  turned  his  eyes  from  me,  and  reached  out  his  hand,  I  sprang 
upon  hiTTij  seized  him  by  the  throat,  threw  him  over  upon  his  back,  and  with 
both  hands  caught  hold  of  the  gun,  knowing  that  if  I  once  had  possession  of 
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it  the  tables  would  be  turned.  The  situation  was  interesting,  as  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  the  North  so  far  seemed  to  haye  the  best  of  the  battle, 
the  South  being  about  to  be  captured  with  all  his  musketry.  But  to  him, 
unexpected,  re-enforcements  were  advancing  upon  the  rear,  and  in  another 
moment  I  felt  myself  clasped  in  an  embrace  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  hostile  mancBuvre.  That  woman  had  me 
surrounded,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  beat  a  retreat  and 
take  the  chances  of  a  shot.  I  slipped  my  band  down  the  barrel,  cocked  the 
piece,  and  pulled  the  trigger,  thinking  I  could  fire  it  off  and  get  out  of  reach 
before  my  escort  could  reload ;  but  it  missed  fire.  So  I  tore  myself  away 
from  those  loving  embraces  and  fled. 

The  rebel  followed  some  distance,  calling  upon  me  to  halt,  or  he  would 
shoot  me,  and  when  I  was  within  a  few  rods  of  the  woods  I  heard  the  cap 
snap ;  but  again  the  gun  missed  fire ;  and  in  another  moment  I  was  over  the 
fence,  into  the  woods  and  out  of  sight.  I  ti^aveled  all  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing about  daylight  came  upon  General  Hunter's  pickets  and  was  soon  in  camp, 
safe  at  last.  I  went  with  the  army  to  Lynchburg,  then  back  to  Charleston, 
and  thence  home. 

After  a  short  visit  I  rejoined  my  regiment  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and 
took  a  part  in  every  battle  till  the  surrender  of  General  Lee.  Li  the  Winter 
of  1865  I  received  a  furlough  for  meritorious  conduct  by  making  my  escape 
from  the  enemy. 


r^ 


|0E    HaSTERS. 


MONG  the  many  incidents  that,  during  the  late  rebel- 
lion, were  connected  vdth  that  great  national  artery, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailway,  is  one  that  I  will 
relate. 

Li  the  Fall  of  1861,  having  been  detained  by  busi- 
ness in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  I  was  at 
last  about  to  start  for  Wheeling,  Virginia,  when  I 
learned,  by  a  dispatch,  that  the  road  was  occupied 
below  Harper's  Ferry  by  a  force  of  rebels,  and  there- 
fore no  train  would  pass. 

This  proved  to  be  true  in  reference  to  ordinary 
trains,  but  a  "special,"  with  which  was  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pierpont  and  a  few  other  notabilities,  had  passed 
before  the  rebels  cut  the  track,  and  was  therefore 
approaching.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  engineer 
of  the  coming  train  had  been  one  of  my  old  chums  before  I  had  discarded 
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engme-driving  for  more  profitable  business.  My  friend,  Joe  Mastei-s,  was  a 
cool,  bold,  skillful  engineer,  and  as  generous  as  reckless  of  danger. 

As  I  expected,  I  no  sooner  saw  him  and  stated  my  wish  to  go  up  the 
road,  than  he  swore  that,  special  or  no  special,  I  should  ride  wiUi  him,  if 
nothing  but  to  see  the  "  fast  time"  his  engine,  the  "  Wildfire,"  would  make. 

As  we  dashed  rapidly  along  and  were  passing  through  Black  Oak  Bottom, 
a  couple  of  ill-looking  fellows  in  citizens  dress  fired  at  the  engineer,  but, 
doing  no  damage,  merely  provoked  a  laugh  of  derision  from  him  for  their 
want  of  marksmanship.  On  arriving  at  Oakland,  Maryland,  we  were  dis- 
agreeably surprised  by  receiving  a  telegram,  informing  us  that  a  party  of 
rebels  were  making  extraordinary  haste  to  reach  the  railway  at  a  point  many 
miles  ahead  of  us.  Also  they  seemed  to  know  who  the  special  train  contained, 
and  would  therefore  use  all  endeavors  to  capture  or  kill  us. 

There  was  but  one  car  behind  the  engine,  and  in  it  was  briefly  discussed 
the  question  of  go  or  stay,  while  Joe  was  having  the  tender  refilled  with  wood 
and  water. 

Mr.  Pierpont's  business  was  too  urgent  to  admit  of  any  possible  delay ; 
two  or  three  others  concluded  to  risk  the  trip,  and  I — ^well,  if  it  is  not  too 
egotistical  to  say  bo — I  had  run  risks  on  railroads  too  often  to  back  out 
because  there  was  danger  ahead,  while  the  rest  concluded  to  stay  and  trust 
to  luck  for  the  opportunity  of  getting  away. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  start,  the  fireman  making  a  misstep  on  the 
'*  running  board,"  fell  and  struck  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  break  his 
arm.  Joe  hurriedly  picked  the  poor  fellow  up,  but  time  was  precious  just 
then,  so  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  us, 
he  started  directly  toward  me,  asking  me  to  come  and  '^  run"  for  him,  as, 
having  no  fireman,  he  would  have  more  than  he  could  do. 

I  told  him,  however,  to  consider  me  his  fireman  for  the  rest  of  the  trip, 
as  he  was  best  acquainted  with  the  road ;  so,  without  any  more  ado  I  doffed 
my  coat,  we  jumped  on,  and  away  we  went,  passed  hamlets,  through  wilder- 
nesses of  stunted  bushes,  up  grade  and  down  hill,  at  a  speed  rarely  equalled. 
Our  light  train  made  firing  an  easy  task  for  me,  and  I  had  frequent  leisure  to 
scan  the  beautiful  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies  along  which  we  skirted.  Joe  was 
sitting,  as  was  usual  with  him,  with  his  left  hand  on  the  throttle  lever,  and  his 
body  half  out  of  the  side  window  of  the  "  cab,"  that  he  might  better  scan 
the  track  ahead. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  famous  Cheat  Biver  Bridge  is  a  deep  mountain 
gorge  with  precipitous  rocky  sides.  It  is  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  wide  at 
each  end,  but  tapering  each  way  towaids  the  middle.  The  track  runs  for 
quite  a  distance  along  one  side  of  the  gorge,  makes  a  very  abrupt  turn  to 
cross  the  chasm,  a  very  deep  one,  in  a  straight  line,  and  then,  still  curving 
inwardly,  follows  the  gorge  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  track  on  the 
opposite  side  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
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We  were  pitching  along  with  that  peculiar  rocking,  bounding  motion,  so 
different  from  the  jar  of  ordinary  fast  speed.  As  we  swept  to  the  top  of  a 
grade  around  the  side  of  a  hill  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  gorge — Joe  and 
I  both  on  the  look  out — we  saw,  at  a  moment's  glance,  enough  to  make  us 
concentrate  our  thinking  faculties,  and  act  in  a  hurry,  whatever  was  best  to 
be  done. 

There,  on  the  straight  track,  just  at  the  near  edge  of  the  gorge,  a  lot  of 
men,  in  gray  uniform,  were  hastily  piling  up  some  old  ties,  logs,  etc. ;  while  at 
the  point  where  the  curve  was  sharpest — before  reaching  the  gorge — were 
several  more  tugging  furiously  at  a  rail,  one  end  of  which  seemed  to  baffle 
them,  as  they  pulled  it  outwards.  We  were  within  a  mile  when  we  discovered 
them,  and  as  each  noticed  them,  the  shout  came  simultaneously  from  both  of 
us — "  The  wrong  side  of  the  curve  I"  The  ignorant  fools  were  pulling  out 
the  inside  rail,  instead  of  the  outside.  In  the  latter  case  nothing  could  have 
saved  us  from  running  off  the  track,  and  probably  into  the  gorge.  Our  single 
brakesman,  seeing  the  danger — ^I  suppose  from  habit — was  commencing  to 
tighten  the  brake,  but  at  a  look  from  Joe  I  signalled  '^  off  brakes ;"  Joe, 
meanwhile,  opening  the  throttle  to  its  widest  extent  as  we  dashed  down  the 
grade  at  a  positively  frightful  velocity. 

As  we  neared  them,  a  party  of  them  huddled  together  near  the  track. 
I  seized  a  large  stick  of  wood,  intending,  if  possible,  to  hurt  "somebody." 
We  were  going  altogether  too  swift  to  feai*  their  taking  aim  at  us ;  and  for  that 
matter,!  suppose,  they  considered  our  destruction  such  a  certainty  that  filing 
at  us  would  be  needless.  I  was  poising  the  big  stick  of  wood,  and  guessing 
at  the  rate  of  speed — Tyg  had  some  practice  throwing  parcels  from  trains  in 
motion — ^when  Joe  suddenly  pulled  the  whistle-rope.  The  hoarse  shriek 
seemed  to  startle  them  for  an  instant ;  they  huddled  closer  together,  and  I 
tossed  the  stick  outwards  and  downwards.  Lhad  barely  time  to  see  it  crash 
through  the  group  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt,  when,  with  a  jarring 
plunge,  the  wheels  on  one  side  struck  the  naked  ties.  That  part  of  the  trouble 
we  had  feared  but  little,  as  the  impetus  of  the  engine  was  almost  sure  to 
make  it  mount  the  track  agarn.  On  the  track  again,  but  a  few  yards  ahead  of 
us,  was  the  formidable  barricade,  and  beyond  that  the  yawning  chasm.  Joe 
was  standing  up  now,  with  eyes  blazing,  still  holding  the  throttle  wide  open, 
as  he  braced  himself  for  the  shock.  I  had  grasped  the  break-rod  of  the  ten- 
der the  instant  I  threw  the  piece  of  wood.  Crash — my  hold  didn't  avail  me, 
as  I  was  pitched  head  over  heels  against  the  fire-box,  and  laid  flat  on  my  back 
on  the  foot-board  or  floor  of  the  engine. 

Joe  was  suddenly  jerked  half  aroimd,  his  back  striking  the  little  door  in 
front  of  where  he  had  stood,  breaking  the  door  and  shivering  the  glass  to 
atoms.  But  we  were  through ;  how,  we  couldn't  tell  except  that  we  were  still 
on  the  track,  and  thimdering  over  the  gorge.  Joe's  spirits  rose  with  the 
occasion.  Extricating  himself  almost  as  suddenly  as  he  had  been  deposited 
in  the  little  glass  door,  he  jerked  a  tin  flask  from  his  pocket,  sprung  on  top 
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of  the  tender,  and  from  thence  to  the  roof  of  the  cab.  Steadying  himself  for  a 
moment,  with  hie  face  toward  the  rebels,  he  shouted  '^ Goodbye,"  made  them 
a  low  bow,  and  took  a  drink,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  white  puffs  of  smoke, 
as  one  after  another  discharged  their  pieces  at  him,  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
plained, the  engine  made  too  much  noise  for  him  to  hear  the  bullets,  and  they 
didn't  seem  to  be  hitting  anybody. 

After  haying,  in  spite  of  sore  bones,  performed  a  jig,  which  he  had  extem- 
porized for  that  occasion  for  the  express  edification  of  the  rebs,  Joe  de- 
scended from  his  perch,  and  deliberately  shutting  off  steam,  stopped. 

We  were  still  in  sight  of  them,  though  a  tolerably  safe  distance,  and  now 
saw  a  group  of  them  standing  near  several  men  who  had  been  wounded,  per- 
haps, some  killed,  by  that  ^^irrepressible"  stick  of  wood. 

Our  damages  were  a  few  bruises  each,  but  no  serious  hurts.  Our  engine 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  pilot  or  cow-catcher  and  headlight,  the  front  of  the 
smoke-box  was  stove  in,  besides  sundry  dents  and  bruises  on  the  brass  cast- 
ings of  the  cylinders,  but  for  running  purposes  absolutely  iminjured ;  the 
rebels  having  piled  the  logs  squarely  across  the  top  of  the  track,  the  point  of 
the  cow-catcher  had  gone  under  them,  and,  though  broken  by  the  shock,  had 
raised  them  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from  under  the  wheels,  while  the  engine 
dashed  them  right  and  left  into  the  gorge. 

The  rebels  seeing  us  stop,  started  in  pursuit,  but  as  we  found  nothing 
serious  to  impede  our  further  progress,  and,  as  in  their  case,  ^^  distance  lent 
enchantment  to  the  view,"  we  were  off  again  in  high  spirits,  and  without  fur- 
ther adventure  worth  recounting,  arrived  safely  at  our  destination. 

Poor  Joe,  after  being  shot  at  so  often  as  to  have  acquired  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  rebel  bullets,  was  shot  dead  while  running  a  government  engine 
near  Chattanooga. 
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[HE   t&ORPORAL'S   CONTRABAND   fURKEY. 


HE  soldiers  have  a  tedious  time  in  ^wearing  out  the 
monotony  of  camp  life,  especially  when  the  rations 
get  low,  or  are  of  a  quality  that  is  not  much  better 
than  it  should  be.  But  several  thousand  men  hud- 
dled together  for  many  idle  months,  must  needs  have 
some  fun ;  they  will  have  it,  too,  and  if  it  partakes  of 
utility,  so  much  the  better.  Fun  and  food  they  must 
have,  and  with  three-fourths  of  their  time  to  them- 
selves, it  would  be  a  wonder  if  they  did  not  concoct 
some  plan  that  would  bring  them  both. 

When  General  Buell's  army  was  camping  in  Ken- 
tucky, one  of  the  boys  came  across  a  Secesh  bam, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  headquarters  of  a  squad  of 
rebel  turkeys.   He  accordingly  reported  to  ''Corporal 
Ben,"  who  was  generally  the  officer  in  command  on 
such  occasions. 
"  Grood  r'  said  Ben.     '^  Them  fellers  are  contraband,  and  we  must  make  a 
reconnoissance  in  force,  take  a  few  prisoners  and  replenish  our  mess.    Whose 
are  they!" 

"  They  belong  to  old  Grudge,  over  there,"  replied  Sam.  "  We  shall 
have  to  be  sly  about  it,  for  he's  a  mean  old  cuss,  and  wouldn't  let  a  fellow  pick 
the  bone  of  one  of  them  if  he  could  help  it.  He's  always  on  the  watch." 
"  We'll  try  it,"  said  Ben.  "  Til  get  Duke  to  go  along." 
Accordingly,  when  night  came,  the  corporal  led  his  force  before  the  afore- 
said bam  and  demanded  a  surrender.  Silence,  of  course,  gave  consent,  and 
the  corporal  and  his  company  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners,  while 
Duke  was  detailed  to  act  as  guard,  and  watch  for  the  appearance  of  old 
Grudge. 

Ben  climbed  up  on  the  high  beams  and  began  to  hand  down  the  astonished 
turkeys  to  Sam,  who  stood  ready  below  to  receive  them.     Ben  had  just 
handed  down  a  worthy  gobbler,  when  the  proceedings  were  suspended  by 
the  hoarse  barking  of  a  sturdy  bull  dog,  who  came  tearing  down  the  lane. 
"A  dog ! "  cried  the  guard  in  a  very  loud  whisper. 
"  The  dog,  Ben,"  repeated  Sam. 
"  Shoot  him,  Dnke,"  commouded  Ben. 

"  'Nary  shoot,"  said  Duke.  "It'll  rout  old  Grudge.  I  must  change  my 
base  of  operations,"  and  the  guard  stepped  around  the  bam  and  climbed  an 
apple  tree.     Sam  also  looked  this  way  and  that  way  for  a  place  of  safety. 
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But  what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quiddj,  for  the  dog  is  already  pouring 
his  YoUey  of  barks  in  at  the  very  door.  At  this  juncture  Sam  disooyered  the 
meal  bin.  In  a  twinkling  he  raised  the  lid  and  plunged  him^Alf  head  and 
ears  into  the  yielding  meaL 

In  the  meantime  the  dog  came  in,  and,  spying  Ben  perched  upon  the 
beam  with  the  turkeys,  set  up  a  renewed  yelling.  This  condition  of  things 
could  not  long  be  endured.  Footsteps  were  already  heard  plodding  down 
the  path.    Sam  raised  the  lid  of  his  guardhouse  and  sang  out : 

"HeUoBenl" 

"  Hello  yourself ;  what's  the  matter  ?  *' 

^^Pm  in  a  predicament 

^'  It's  a  good  thing  or  the  dog  might  eat  you." 

"What's  to  be  done?" 

^^  Keep  dark,  old  Grudge  is  coming." 

"How  can  I  keep  dark  when  Tm  sJl  white  t  Tm  neck  and  heels  in  the 
meal  bin.    Shoot  that  beggarly  dog,  and  let's  get  out  of  this." 

"I  darsn't,"  said  Ben,  "  the  old  man  is  right  here  and  I  must  save  it  for 
him." 

"  O  Lord !"  exclaimed  Sam,  and  down  went  the  lid,  just  as  the  light  of  a 
lantern  relieyed  the  darkness  of  the  bam,  and  revealed  the  plethoric  form  of 
old  Grudge,  with  his  musket.  His  wife  was  close  at  bis  heels.  The  dog's 
nose  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  corporal,  who  was  sitting,  demurely,  up 
among  the  turkeys. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  there,  you  thieving  Yankee?"  said  old  Grudge, 
savagely. 

"Roosting,  you  blubberly  old  Butternut! " 

^'  Benighted,  cold  and  drenched  with  rain, 
I  sought  this  shelter — 
Up  among  the  turkeys.    What  do  you  want  t " 

"Come  down!"  demanded  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time  pointing  his 
ominous-looking  musket  at  the  corporaL 

"I  should  think  you  might  let  a  fellow  rest,"  said  Ben. 

"  The  nasty,  thieving  Yankee  I "  said  the  old  woman,  "  to  get  f  er  to  steal 
our  turkeys ;  better  shoot  him  at  once,  and  itll  be  a  wamin'  to  the  rest  o' 
them  fellers." 

"  Quit,  quit,"  peeped  a  turkey. 

"I  second  that  motion,"  said  Ben.  "I  said  quit,  and  don't  point  that 
old  musket  up  here ;  it  might  go  off  and  hurt  some  of  the  turkeys." 

Click,  went  the  trigger,  which  was  followed  by  another  order  more  per- 
emptory than  the  first. 

"Hold  on,  old  Butternut,"  said  Ben,  boldly;  "you'd  better  not  shoot 
that.  Don't  you  know  that  Tve  got  a  squad  of  men  at  the  end  of  the 
bam?    They'll  eat  you  up  in  two  minutes.     They're  all-fired  hungry." 

At  this  juncture  Sam  carefully  raised  the  lid  of  his  box  and  crept  out. 
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He  was  white  with  meal  from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  exceedingly  like  a 
ghost.  This  suggested  the  idea  to  Sen,  and  he  continued,  addressing  old 
Grudge : 

"  Besides,  Fm  one  of  them  abolition  Yankees  that  has  the  power  of  rais- 
ing the  devil,  and  Til  do  it  in  a  minute,  too,  if  you  don't  put  that  gun  out  of 
the  way. 

Sam  took  the  hint,  and  placing  the  turkey  astride  of  his  neck,  and  grasp- 
ing a  leg  in  each  hand,  with  slow  and  measured  step,  and  a  sepulchral  groan, 
he  stalked  up  toward  the  old  folks  with  the  turkey's  wings  flapping  furiously 
upon  his  shoulders.  At  this  moment  the  guai*d,  who  was  in  the  apple  tree 
and  heard  the  conversation,  flre4  three  of  his  five  shots  in  quick  succession. 
Ben  added  another  to  the  list,  which  happily  passed  through  the  dog's  heart. 

"  O,  Lord!"  shrieked  the  old  woman,  "  thar's  that  thar  ghost !" 

''  The  devil  1 "  cried  the  old  man,  and  nervously  discharged  his  piece. 
The  ball  took  effect  on  Sam's  turkey,  knocking  it  from  his  shoulders  and 
covering  his  face  with  blood,  which  trickled  down  his  bosom,  making  little 
rills  in  the  meal  The  old  man  supposing  he  had  shot  the  devil's  head  clean 
away,  was  so  astonished  when  Sam  commenced  singing: 

"  The  devil  he  came  to  the  farmer's  one  day,'' 
that  he  turned  and  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  old  woman,  who  was  scream- 
ing her  way  up  toward  the  house.     The  boys  took  a  turkey  in  each  hand,  and 
vrith  one  accord  hurried  away,  and  soon  arrived  safely  in  camp  with  their 
booty. 

The  next  day  old  Grudge  came  into  camp  to  see  about  the  turkeys.  Ben 
spied  him,  and  sideling  up  to  him,  whispered : 

^'Look  here,  old  fellow,  if  you  don't  get  out  of  this  Til  have  the  devil 
after  you  again !  " 

The  old  man  concluded  to  take  the  turkey's  advice,  and  quit. 


REMARKABLE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR. 


^^NE  morning  during  the  war  Gov.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called 
1^  upon  at  the  Continental  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  by  a  young  lady.  When  she 
was  introduced  into  his  parlor  she  expressed  her  great  joy  at  seeing  the 
Gbvemor,  at  the  same  time  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead. 

<<  Madam,"  said  he,  ^Ho  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  unexpected  saluta- 
tion?" 

<*  Sir,  do  you  not  know  me  t" 

"  Take  a  chair,"  said  the  Governor,  at  the  same  time  extending  one  of  the 
handsomest  La  the  parlor. 

''Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  you  were  upon  that  bloody  field," 
said  she  to  the  Governor. 

"I  was." 
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''  You  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded  and  dying." 

"  It  was  my  duty  as  a  feeling  man,"  he  replied. 

"  You  did  your  duty  welL  Heaven  alone  will  reward  you,  sir,  for  in  this 
life  there  is  no  reward  adequately  expressive  of  the  merit  due  you.  You,  sir, 
imparted  consolation  and  revived  the  hopes  of  a  dying  soldier  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Ohio.  He  was  badly  wounded  in  the  arm ;  you  lifted  him  into  an  am- 
bulance, and  the  blood  dripping  from  him  stained  your  hands  and  clothing. 
That  soldier  was  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself.'* 

''  A  husband  t'*  said  the  Governor. 

"No,  sir." 

"A  brother,  perhaps." 

"No,  sir r 

"A  father!" 

"No,  sir." 

"A  son?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Alovert" 

"No,  sir." 

"  If  not  a  husband,  father,  brother,  son,  or  lover,  who  then  could  it  be?'* 
said  the  Governor,  at  length  breaking  the  silence ;  "this  is  an  enigma  to  me. 
Please  explain  more  about  the  gallant  soldier  of  Ohio." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  soldier  gave  you  a  ring — C.  E.  D.  were  the  letters  en- 
graved on  the  interior.  That  is  the  ring  now  upon  your  little  finger.  He 
told  you  to  wear  it,  and  carefully  have  you  done  so." 

The  Governor  pulled  the  ring  ofif,  and  sure  enough  the  letters  were 
there. 

"  The  finger  that  used  to  wear  that  ring  will  never  wear  it  more.  The 
hand  is  dead,  but  the  soldier  still  lives." 

The  Governor  was  now  more  interested  than  ever. 

"Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "tell  me  all  about  it.  Is  this  ring  yours? 
Was  it  given  to  you  by  a  soldier  whom  you  loved  ?" 

"  I  loved  him  as  I  loved  my  life;  but  he  never  returned  that  love;  he  had 
more  love  for  his  country  than  for  me.  I  honor  him  for  it.  That  soldier  who 
placed  that  little  ring  upon  your  finger  stands  before  you."  So  saying  the 
strange  lady  arose  from  the  chair  and  stood  before  the  Governor. 

The  scene  that  now  ensued  we  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  A 
happy  hour  passed.  The  girl  who  thus  introduced  herself,  was  Catherine  E. 
Davidson,  of  Sheffield,  Ohio.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married,  but  her  future 
husband  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President,  and  she  followed  him  by  jofn- 
ing  another  regiment.  He  was  killed  in  the  same  battle  where  she  fell 
wounded. 

She  was  the  soldier  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  who  had  placed  the  ring 
upon  the  finger  of  Gov.  Gurtin,  for  the  kind  attention  given  her  upon  the 
bloody  field  of  Antietam. 
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f  OEM    OF    S^ST    TENNESSEE. 


EATH  the  ruins  of  a  rustic  porch,  pavilioned  o'er  with 

vines, 
Through  v^hich  the  sunshine  slanting  down,  made 

strange  grotesque  designs, 
Made  dancing  shadows  on  the  floor,  and  like  spirit 

hands  caressed 
The  hoary  locks  of  an  aged  man,  who  sat  him  there 

to  rest. 
From  the  open  door  there  came  no  sound  of  song, 

or  pattering  feet ; 
No  tender,  murmuring  tones  of  home,  his  weary  soul 

to  greet ; 
Under  the  eaves  the  swallows  chirped,   the  bees 

droned  on  their  way. 
But  for  him  that  aged  man,  his  home  was  desolate 

that  day. 

The  household  cat  that  used  to  purr  and  doze  upon  his  knee. 

The  refuge  she  was  wont  to  seek,  from  the  children's  stormy  glee. 

Stole  past  him  now  vrith  furtive  tread,  and  crept  into  her  lair, 

While  the  sunshine  creeping  through  the  vines  caressed  his  snowy  hair ; 

Silent  he  sat  and  motionless,  supreme  among  the  wreck, 

Where  blackened  rafters  told  of  flame,  of  blood  each  crimson  fleck, 

Where  the  grain  down-trodden  in  the  field,  told  of  the  brutal  hoofs 

Of  rebel  troopers'  wild  foray,  and  of  shells,  the  splintered  roof. 

But  of  all  the  ruin  there  was  naught,  that  crushed  the  old  man  lone. 

Of  all  the  dear  lives  blotted  out,  the  dear  hopes  overthrown ; 

Of  all  the  loss  in  gold  and  goods,  and  his  weary  woesome  age  5 

As  did  the  thought,  that  traitors  hands  struck  Freedom  in  their  rage. 

Through  his  old  and  tattered  garments  his  wasted  limbs  appeared. 

And  the  quivering  of  his  hungry  lip,  shook  his  white  tangled  beard — 

His  blood-stained  feet,  his  shoulders  bowed,  betokened  misery 

But  an  untamed  spirit  flashed  like  fire  from  his  dark  and  sunken  eje-^ 

"  God  reigneth  i "  thus  he  mused,  "And  it's  His  mysterious  way. 

That  the  darkest,  blackest  hour  of  night  comes  just  before  the  day. 

Now  is  the  gall  and  bitterness,  the  passion  of  our  pain ; 

Lord!  strike  the  fetters  from  our  limbs,  revenge  our  loved  ones  slain  I" 

Fierce  was  the  gleam  that  lit  his  face,  while  the  sunshine  on  his  head. 
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Made  him  like  a  hoary  prophet  there,  just  risen  from  the  dead ; 
When,  hark  I  swift  footsteps  echo  near,  in  clasping  arms  he^s  pressed, 
And  a  young  wan  face  is  hiding,  with  sobs  upon  his  breast. 
"Is  the  dawn  near,"  he  muttered  low,  as  in  a  warm  embrace 
He  held  the  ragged  urchin  dose,  and  gently  smoothed  his  face, 
"Are  they  coming,  boy — the  serried  hosts — ^the  legions  of  the  free. 
To  hunt  the  traitors  from  the  soil  of  our  loved  Tennessee." 

"They're  coming.  Grandpa  I "  said  the  boy,  "  My  father's  with  them  too, 

My  mother  sent  me  from  the  cave  to  bring  this  news  to  you. 

They  set  their  blood-hounds  on  his  track,  not  knowing  of  his  flight, 

But  they  tore  my  little  sister's  throat,  and  oh!  she  died  last  night. 

Oh,  Ghrandpal  I  was  sore  afraid,  their  eyes  were  fierce  and  wild. 

And  a  red  froth  glistened  on  their  fangs  when  they  tore  down  the  child  | 

Her  face  was  like  to  frozen  snow,  and  she  screamed  in  great  affidght. 

The  rebels  then  called  off  their  hounds — ^too  late!  she  died  last  night." 

The  old  man  gasped ;  a  shuddering  sob  shook  him  from  head  to  heel, 

He  spoke  no  word,  but  his  soul  cried  out  to  God,  in  strong  appeal. 

"  Then,"  said  the  boy,  "  of  dogwood  flowers  and  leaves  we  made  her  bed. 
And  I  came,  and  left  my  mother  in  the  cave  beside  her  dead. 
For  Grandpa,  some  one  brought  the  news  that  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Full  fifty  thousand  Union  troops  were  marching  down  this  way." 
"  Lord,  Thou  hast  smote  Thy  servant,  with  afiUction's  burning  zeal. 
With  sword  and  fire  and  martyrdom.  Thou  doth  my  faith  anneal" 
The  old  man  slowly  murmured,  "  Now  I  only  ask  of  Thee 
To  live  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  wave  o'er  fair  Tennessee." 

"  Boy,  in  the  cushion  of  my  chair,  is  the  old  Ck>urt  House  flag. 
That  I  took  off  the  night  before  the  rebels  raised  their  rag ; 
That  shadowed  all  the  air  aroimd  with  it's  flaunting  rebel  bars, 
Where  had  floated  like  an  angel's  wing  the  blessed  Stripes  and  Stars 
If  my  heart  breaks  before  they  come,  stand  thou  upon  my  grave, 
And  with  the  old  flag  in  thy  hand,  above  me  let  it  wave, 
Speak  out  for  me,  in  loud  huzzahs,  that  our  brave  troops  may  know 
No  traitor's  blood  is  in  thy  veins,  no  Judas  sleeps  below." 

While  the  old  man  spake  a  sound  of  hoofs  came  trampling  down  the  lane, 

And  three  fierce  rebel  troopers  soon  drew  up  aroimd  the  twain ; 

And  swearing,  in  their  savage  mood,  as  from  their  features  grim. 

They  wiped  away  the  sweat  and  dust,  their  leader  questioned  him. 

"  Where  are  thy  sons,  old  greybeard  ?     We're  recruiting.     Dost  thou  hear  t 

For  the  South  demands  her  stalwart  men  in  this  her  hour  of  need." 

"  My  sons,"  quoth  he,  while  a  crimson  flush  flamed  on  each  pallid  cheek. 

"  One  shot  they  down,  sii-,  like  a  dog,  for  the  brave  words  he  did  speak." 

"  Fit  doom,"  the  Captain  sneeiing  said,  "  For  a  traitor  to  the  South 
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"  They  should  have  smote  him  with  their  heels  upon  his  traitor  mouth." 
"My  .other  son" — "Aye,  what  of  him  •  '  the  rebel  trooper  said, 
"  It  is  the  living  one  we  want,  youVe  welcome  to  the  dead." 
"  He's  been  hiding  in  the  mountain  clefts,  but  now  he'll  soon  be  back, 
"  If  not,  call  out  your  blood  hounds,  sir,  and  set  them  on  his  track ; 
"I  hear  you  have  them  of  a  breed,  so  savage  and  so  wild, 
"  That  when  they  can't  bring  down  a  man  they^U  tear  to  death  a  child." 
Thus  spake  the  old  man's  bitter  wrath  as  with  out-flashing  scorn, 
His  eye  swept  from  the  traitor's  brow,  adown  his  garments  worn. 
The  taunt  shot  home,  and  while  the  rebel's  swaiihy  visage  glowered, 
He  sprang  upon  his  aged  foe  and  smote  him  with  his  sword — 
Smote  him  upon  his  hoary  head,  where  the  sunlight  softly  gleamed, 
AVhere  soon  among  the  silvery  hair  a  crimson  fountain  streamed. 
The  ragged  urchin  screamed  and  fled ;  and  then  the  troopers  three 
Swore  he  should  take  the  rebel  oath  or  swing  on  yonder  tree. 

"Did'st  ever  hear,"  he  calmly  said,  "in  ages  long  remote, 

Of  a  Christian  priest,  named  Poly  carp — ^nay  do  not  grasp  my  throat! 

"Who,  when  the  proud  pro-consul  bade  him  curse  God  or  die, 

He  said,  "  My  God  has  harmed  me  not,  I  will  not  Him  deny ! 

m  take  no  oath  I  I've  loved  my  country  through  her  weal  and  woe, 

Tve  marched  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 

And  now  that  dastard  sons  have  pierced  her  in  her  hands  and  side, 

Shall  I  deny  her,  whom  I  worshipped,  in  her  day  of  pride  ?" 

"You'll  have  less  breath  for  treason  when  with  hemp  your  throat  is  dressed; 

But  tell  me  first,  old  dotard,  why  you  gaze  towards  the  west?  " 

"  The  Jews,  proud  rebel,  towards  the  east,  watch  for  their  coming  king ; 

I  gaze  towards  the  glowing  west  for  the  succor  it  will  bring." 

"  Ho  I  ho  I  look  not  for  succor  there,  'tis  the  sunlight  on  the  pines. 

And  not  the  gleaming  bayonets  of  the  sen*ied  Yankee  lines." 

"Well,  well,"  the  old  man  bravely  said,  "  It  may  not  be  to  day. 

But  with  God's  and  General  Bumside's  help  they'll  soon  march  down  this  way.*' 

"  Come,  comrades ! "  cried  the  swarthy  chief,  "  one  of  you  gag  his  mouth. 
And  we'll  hang  him  up,  a  warning  to  the  traitors  of  the  South." 
Then  they  dragged  him  from  his  old  arm  chair  and  bound  him  with  a  cord ; 
Then  there  came  a  sound  upon  the  wind,  and  he  whispered,  "  Thank  Thee, 

Lord!"— 
'Tis  not  the  sunlight  on  the  pines,  as  the  sound  still  nearer  comes. 
But  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the  deep  fierce  utterance  of  drums ; 
And  the  stately  rythm  of  a  tramp  as  of  ten  thousand  feet 
With  the  thunder  tones  of  deep  bassoon  and  cymbals  clashing  sweet. 

"  They're  coming,  Grandpa  I"  screamed  a  voice,  that  from  a  tree  top  rang ; 
"  The  Yankees  are  upon  us  boys,"  cried  the  rebels  as  they  sprang 
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Into  their  saddles,  and  swept  down  the  thickly  wooded  lane, 

While  the  old  man  shouted  wild  huzzahs,  forgetful  of  his  pain, 

"TheyVe  coming  Grandpa T'  still  he  bawled,  that  urchin  from  his  roost; 

Then  leaping  o'er  the  furrowed  fields,  his  Gtrandpa's  arms  unloosed, 

And  with  a  wild  light  in  his  eyes,  and  rapture  in  his  face, 

He  hauled  with  glee  the  Court  House  flag  from  its  quaint  hiding  place. 

Up  to  the  roof  he  swiftly  sped,  and  to  a  rafter  clung, 

As  out  upon  the  golden  light,  the  Star  and  Stripes  he  flung ; 

And  when  the  veterans  caught  its  gleam,  as  they  marched  down  through  the 

pines 
A  shout  from  full  ten  thousand  throats  rolled  out  along  the  lines, 
Then  out  upon  the  peaks  and  cliffs,  the  himted  refugees 
Came  from  the  caves  with  Union  flags,  and  flung  them  to  the  breeze 
Their  cries  of  joy,  their  thimderous  shouts,  while  the  music  madly  roared. 
Boused  the  eagle  from  eyrie,  fiercely  shrieking  as  he  soared. 

Then  down  the  purple  hill  sides,  where  the  8un>h'ght  lingered  yet. 

With  long  array  of  blue  and  gold,  and  glistening  bayonets. 

With  the  old  flag  waving  far  and  wide  the  symbol  of  the  free, 

Came  Bumside^s  legions  sweeping  down  into  East  Tennessee. 

"  Halt  I*'  thundered  down  the  weary  lines,  and  then  the  General  said, 

'^  Just  there,  where  that  old  man  sits  silently,  with  the  sunlight  on  his  head, 

"  Where  that  ragged  urchin  waves  his  flag,  from  such  a  dizzy  height, 

"  We  shall  find  right  loyal  welcome,  we^ll  rest  us  there  to-night." 

"  That's  my  homestead,"  said  a  private,  as  he  bared  his  heated  brow, 
"  Though  nought  is  left  of  its  old  cheer,  for  'tis  a  ruin  now, 
"  You're  welcome.  General,  to  its  use,  and  my  father  waits  to  clasp 
'^  Your  hand,  sir,  with  a  blessing,  in  his  warm  and  loyal  grasp." 
But  the  old  man's  soul  had  passed  away,  his  last  exultant  sigh, 
Had  mingled  with  his  country's  strains  and  the  music  of  the  sky ; 
They  wrapped  him  grandly  in  his  flag,  when  they  heard  his  story  told. 
And  the  General  said,  "  A  soldier's  grave  we'll  give  the  patriot  bold." 

"  They're  coming,  Gtrandpa !"  sobbed  the  boy  on  the  old  man's  silent  breast, 

"  With  little  Minnie  on  a  bier,  with  dogwood  blossom  di'essed ; 

They're  singing  *■  Blessed  are  the  dead,'  as  from  the  mountain  height 

The  sunshine's  golden  torrents  roll,  to  crown  her  head  with  light, 

In  the  old  flag  wrapped,  she'll  sleep  with  thee,  beneath  the  daised  sod, 

Oh,  Grandpa !  blood  like  your's  and  her's,  like  Abel's,  cried  to  Gk>d." 

Said  the  General,  as  beside  the  dead  he  sternly  bowed  his  knee, 

"  Take  heart  my  braves,  such  blood  will  bear  rich  fruit  in  Tennessee." 

Then  ere  the  golden  sun  had  swept  mom's  golden  flush  away, 
While  the  mocking-bird  among  the  vines  still  sang  his  roundelay. 
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They  laid  the  old  man  and  the  child  together  on  the  bier, 

Her  brown  curls  stirring  in  the  breeze,  twined  with  his  snowy  hair ; 

Her  fair  white  cheek  lay  close  to  liis,  her  little  dimpled  hands 

Folded  together  like  a  saint's,  were  bound  with  daisy  bands ; 

With  the  old  flag  wound  about  them,  both  the  maiiyi-ed  ones  were  borne 

Unto  their  rest ;  while  muflfled  drums,  and  the  plaintive  bugle  horn. 

The  sound  of  women  weeping,  and  the  sterner  sobs  of  men, 

And  the  moaning  of  the  pines  above  made  their  sad  requiem. 


&VER    f  HEM    SvER. 


BY     WILL     M.      CABLETON. 


^OYER  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers, 

Di^k  them  with  garlands,  those  brothers  of  oui«s. 
Lying  so  silent,  by  night  and  by  day, 
Sk)eping  the  years  of  their  manhood  away. 
Years,  they  had  marked  for  the  joys  of  the  brave; 
Tears  they  must  waste  in  the  mouldering  grave. 
All  the  bright  laurels  they  waited  to  bloom. 
Ft  11  from  their  hopes  when  they  fell  to  the  tomb. 
Give  them  the  meed  they  have  won  in  the  past. 
Give  them  the  honors  their  future  forecast ; 
Give  them  the  chaplets  they  won  in  the  strife, 

?^  Give  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their  life. 

Cover  them  over — ^yes,  cover  them  over — 
Piirent,  husband,  brother  and  lover* 
Crown  in  your  hearts  those  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  faces  that  motionless  lie. 

Shut  from  the  blue  of  the  glorious  sky. 

Faces  once  decked  with  the  smiles  of  the  gay. 

Faces  now  marked  with  the  frown  of  decay ; 

Eyes  that  looked  friendship  and  love  to  your  own. 

Lips  that  the  thoughts  of  affection  made  known, 

Brows  you  have  soothed  in  the  hour  of  distress. 

Cheeks  you  have  brightened  by  tender  caress. 

Oh  I  how  they  gleamed  at  the  nation's  first  cry  I 

Oh  I  how  they  streamed,  when  they  bade  you  good  bye  I 

Oh !  how  they  gleamed  in  the  battle's  fierce  flame ! 
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Oh  I  how  they  paled  when  the  death  angel  came  I 
Cover  them  over,  oh  I  cover  them  over, 
Parent,  husband,  brother  and  lover, 
Eiss  in  your  hearts  those  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  their  hands  that  are  lying  untied. 
Crossed  on  the  bosom  and  low  by  the  aide ; 
Hands  to  yon,  mother,  in  infancy  shown ; 
Hands  by  you,  father,  clasped  close  to  your  own ; 
Hands  where  you,  sister,  when  tried  and  dismayed, 
Hung  for  protection,  and  counsel,  and  aid ; 
Hands  that  you,  brother,  in  loyalty  knew ; 
Hands  that  you,  wife,  wrung  in  bitter  adieu ; 
Bravely  the  musket  and  sabre  they  bore — 
Words  of  affection  they  wrote  in  their  gore. 
Grandly  they  grasped  for  a  garland  of  light. 
Catching  the  mantle  of  death  darkened  night. 
Cover  them  over,  oh  I  cover  them  over, 
Parent,  husband,  brother  and  lover ; 
Crown  in  your  hearts  those  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  feet  that,  all  weary  and  worn. 

Hither  by  comrades  were  tenderly  borne. 

Feet  that  have  trodden  the  flowery  ways. 

Close  by  your  own  in  the  old,  happy  days  ; 

Feet  that  have  pressed  in  lifers  opening  mom 

Hoses  of  pleasure  and  death^s  poisoned  thorn ; 

Swiftly  they  rushed  to  the  help  of  the  right, 

Firmly  they  stood  in  the  shock  of  the  fight, 

Ne'er  shall  the  enemy's  hurrying  tramp, 

Summon  them  forth  from  their  death-guarded  camp, 

Ne'er  till  the  bugle  of  Gabriel  sound. 

Will  they  come  forth  from  their  couch  in  the  ground. 

Cover  them  over, — ^yes,  cover  them  over, 

Parent,  husband,  brother  and  lover ; 

Bough  were  the  paths  of  those  heroes  of  ours, 

Now  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  hearts  that  have  beaten  so  high, 
Beaten  with  hopes  that  were  doomed  but  to  die ; 
Hearts  that  have  burned  in  the  heat  of  the  fray, 
Hearts  that  have  yearned  for  the  homes  far  away. 
Hearts  that  beat  high  in  the  charge's  loud  tramp. 
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Hearts  that  fell  low  in  the  prison's  foul  damp. 
Once  they  were  swelling  with  courage  and  will, 
Now  they  are  lying  all  pulseless  and  still. 
Once  they  were  glowing  with  friendship  and  love, 
Now  their  great  souls  have  gone  soaring  above. 
Bravely  their  blood  to  the  nation  they  gave, 
Then  in  her  bosom  they  found  them  a  grave, 
Cover  them  over, — yes,  cover  them  over, 
Parent  and  husband,  brother  and  lover ; 
Kiss  in  your  hearts,  those  dead  heroes  of  ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

Cover  the  thousands  who  sleep  far  away, 
Sleep  where  their  friends  cannot  find  them  to-day, 
They  who,  in  mountain,  and  hillside  and  dell. 
Rest  where  they  weaiied,  and  lie  where  they  fell. 
Softly  the  grass  blades  creep  round  their  repose. 
Sweetly  above  them  the  wild  flowret  blows. 
Zephyrs  of  freedom  fly  gently  overhead. 
Whispering  prayers  for  the  patriot  dead. 
So  in  our  minds  well  name  them  once  more. 
So  in  our  hearts  we'll  cover  them  o'er. 
Hoses  and  lilies,  and  violets  blue, 
Bloom  in  our  souls  for  the  brave  and  true. 
Cover  them  over, — ^yes,  cover  them  over. 
Parent,  husband,  brother  and  lover ; 
Think  of  these  far  away  heroes  of  oiu-s. 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

"When  the  long  years  have  rolled  slowly  away. 

E'en  to  the  dawn  of  earth's  funeral  day ; 

When  at  the  archangel's  trumpet  and  tread, 

Bise  up  the  faces  and  forms  of  the  dead ; 

When  the  great  world  its  last  judgment  waits. 

When  the  blue  sky  shall  swing  open  its  gates. 

And  our  long  columns  march  silently  through. 

Past  the  Great  Captain,  for  final  review. 

Then,  for  the  blood  that  has  flowed  for  the  right. 

Crowns  shall  spring  upwards,  untarnished  and  bright ; 

Then  the  glad  ears  of  each  war-martyred  son 

Proudly  shall  hear  the  good  tiding,  "well  done ;" 

Blessings  for  garlands  shall  cover  them  over. 

Parent  and  husband  and  brother  and  lover ; 

Qod  will  reward  those  brave  heroes  of  ours. 

And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 
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AFTER  "TAPS/ 


BT  OSmERAL   H.   B.    BABOXRT. 


(^^RAMPI  Tramp!  Tramp  I  Tramp, 
^  As  I  lay  with  mj  blanket  on, 
By  the  dim  fire  light,  in  the  moonlit  night, 
When  the  Bkurmishing  fight  was  done. 

The  measured  beat  of  the  sentry^s  feet, 
With  the  jingling  scabbard^s  ring  I 
Tramp!  Tramp!  in  my  meadow-camp. 
By  the  Sheaaudoah^s  spring. 

The  moonlight  seems  to  shed  cold  beams, 
On  a  row  of  pale  gravestones ; 
Give  the  bugle  breath,  and  that  image  of  Death 
Will  fly  from  the  reveille^s  tones. 

By  each  tented  roof,  a  charger^s  hoof 
Makes  the  frosty  hill-side  ring ; 
Give  the  bugle  breath,  and  a  spirit  of  Death 
To  each  horse's  girth  will  spring. 

Tramp !  Tramp  I  Tramp  I  Tramp ! 
The  sentry,  before  my  tent, 
Guards,  in  gloom,  his  chief,  for  whom 
Its  shelter  to  night  is  lent. , 

I  am  not  there.     On  the  hill-side  bare, 

I  think  of  the  ghost  within ; 

Of  the  brave,  who  died,  at  my  sword-hand  side, 

To-day,  'mid  the  horrible  din. 

Of  shot  and  shell,  and  the  infantry  yell, 
As  we  charged,  with  the  sabre  drawn. 
To  my  heart  I  said,  ^'  Who  shall  be  the  dead, 
In  my  tent,  at  another  dawn  T 

I  thought  of  a  blossoming  almond  tree. 
The  stateliest  tree  that  I  know ; 
Of  a  golden  bowl ;  of  a  parted  soul ; 
And  a  lamp,  that  is  burning  low. 

Oh,  thoughts  that  kill  1 1  thought  of  the  hill, 
In  the  far-off  Jura  chain ; 
Of  the  two,  the  three,  o^er  the  wide  salt  sea, 
Whose  hearts  would  break  with  pain ; 
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Of  my  pride  and  joy — my  eldest  boy ; 

Of  my  darling,  the  second — in  years ; 

Of  Willie,  whose  face,  with  its  pure,  mild  grace, 

Melts  memory  into  tears ; 

Of  their  mother,  my  bride,  by  the  Alpine  lakers  side, 
And  the  angel,  asleep  in  her  arms; 

Love,  Beauty,  and  Truth,  which  she  brought  to  my  youth. 
In  that  sweet  April  day  of  her  charms. 

"  Halt  I    "Who  comes  there?"    The  cold  midnight  air, 
And  the  challenging  word  chill  me  through. 
The  ghost  of  a  fear  whispers,  dose  to  my  ear, 
"Is  peril,  love,  coming  to  yout" 

The  hoarse  answer.     "Belief,"  makes  the  shade  of  a  grief 

Die  away,  with  the  step  on  the  sod, 

A  kiss  melts  in  air,  while  a  tear  and  a  prayer 

Confide  my  beloved  to  Gk>d. 

Tramp !  Tramp  I  Tramp !  Tramp ! 

With  a  solemn  pendulum  swing  I 

Though  I  slumber  all  night,  the  fire  bums  bright, 

And  my  sentinels  scabbards  ring. 

"  Boot  and  saddle  I"  is  sounding.    Our  pulses  are  bounding. 
"  To  horse !"     And  I  touch,  with  my  heel. 
Black  Gray  in  the  flanks,  and  ride  down  the  ranks. 
With  my  heart,  like  my  sabre,  of  steel. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  BATTERY  B. 


jKoUTH  MOUNTAm  towered  upon 
Si       right, 

Far  off  the  river  lay, 
And  over  on  the  wooded  height 

We  held  their  lines  at  bay. 

At  last  the  muttering  guns  were  Btill, 
The  day  died  slow  and  wan ; 

At  last  the  gunners  pipes  did  fill, 
The  sergeant's  yams  began. 

When,  as  the  wind  a  moment  blew 

Aside  the  fragrant  flood 
Our  briatwoods  raised,  within  our  view 

A  little  maiden  stood. 


A  tiny  tot  of  six  or  seven, 
From  fireside  fresh  she  seemed. 

Of  such  a  little  one  in  Heave 
One  soldier  often  dreamed. 

And,  as  we  stared,  her  litte  hand 

Went  to  hei"  curly  head 
In  grave  salute :     '*  And  who  are  yon?  " 

At  length  the  sergeant  said. 

''And  wher's  your  home?^'    he  growled 
again. 

She  lisped  out,  "  Who  is  me  ? 
Why,  don't  you  know?    Pm  little  Jane 

The  Pride  of  Battery  B. 
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''My  home?    Why,  that  was  baraed  away, 

And  Pa  and  Ma  are  dead. 
And  8o  I  ride  the  guns  all  day 

Along  with  Sergeant  Ned. 

"And  Pre  a  drum  that^s  not  a  toy, 

A  cap  with  feathers,  too ; 
And  I  march  beside  the  drummer  boy 

On  Smidays  at  review; 

"But  now  our  *bacca'8  all  give  out, 
The  men  can't  have  their  smoke. 

And  so  they're  cross— why,  even  Ned 
Won't  play  with  me  and  Joke. 

**  And  the  big  Colonel  said,  to-day— 

I  hate  to  hear  him  swear — 
He'd  give  a  leg  for  a  good  pipe 

Like  the  Tank  had  over  there. 

"And  so  I  thought  when  beat  the  drum, 

And  the  big  guns  were  still, 
Pd  creep  beneath  the  tent  and  come 

Out  here  across  the  hiU. 

*'  And  beg,  good  Mister  Yankee  meoy 
You'd  give  me  some  Lone  Jack ; 

Please  do;  when  we  get  some  agdn 
Pll  surely  bring  it  back. 

"  Lideed  I  will,  for  Ned— says  ha- 
lf I  do  what  I  say, 

Pll  be  a  Oeneral  yet,  maybe, 
And  ride  a  prancing  bay.** 


We  brimmed  her  tiny  apron  o'( 
You  should  have  heard  herlaug^h 

As  each  man  from  his  scanty  store 
Shook  out  a  generous  half. 

To  kiss  the  little  mouth  stooped  down 

A  score  of  grimy  men. 
Until  the  Sergeant's  husky  voice 

Said  "  Tention,  squad  1  "—and  then 

We  gave  her  escort,  till  good  night 

The  pretty  waif  we  bid, 
And  watched  her  toddle  out  of  sightr^ 

Or  else  'twas  tears  that  hid 

Her  tiny  form — nor  turned  about 

A  man,  nor  spoke  a  word 
Till  after  a  while  a  far,  hoarse  shout 

Upon  the  wind  we  heard ! 

We  sent  it  back,  then  cast  sad  eyes 

Upon  the  scen^  around ; 
A  baby's  hand  had  touched  the  ties 

That  brothers  once  had  bound. 

That's  ail— save  when  the  dawn  awoke 

Again  the  work  of  hell. 
And  through  the  sullen  clouds  of  smoke 

The  screaming  missiles  f elL 

Our  General  often  rubbed  his  glass, 
And  marvelled  much  too  see 

Not  a  single  shell  that  whole  day  fell 
In  the  camp  of  Battery  B. 
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§,ooKOUT  Fountain  ; 

OR,  THE 

"BATTLE  ABOVE  THE  CLOUDS." 


By  Col.  Lewis  R.  Stegman. 


ORE  like  a  story  of  legendary  lore,  a  wierd,  wild  tale, 
of  the  annals  or  fables  of  the  mythological  gods 
than  a  history  of  the  prowess  and  daring  of  the  men 
to-day,  men  of  the  living,  human  present. 

Yet  within  the  recollection  of  this  generation 
occurred  a  scene,  and  an  enactment  in  the  drama  of 
war  that  we  believe  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any 
of  the  great  contests  of  the  world.  Not  that  the 
numbers  engaged  were  countless,  and  were  arrayed 
in  serried  columns  of  thousands, — ^no,  but  that  the 
mind  of  a  soldier  would  or  could  dream  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  believing  it  a  practical  fact  should  proceed 
to  accomplish  it,  namely,  the  assault  of  a  mountain- 
its  fortifications,  and  the  destruction  of  its  troops, 
knowing  that  the  number  of  men  upon  that  moun- 
tain's precipitous  sides,  upon  its  upper  plains,  within  its  fortified  lines,  were 
equal  to  the  numbers  in  the  attack. 

But  so  it  was ;  and  Hooker  having  said  he  would  possess,  prepared  to  do 
the  work. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  surroundings,  and  in  quick  sketch  note  the  situ- 
ation as  it  was. 

The  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  successful  at  Gettysburg, 
and  our  magnificent  army  line  had  swept  the  legions  of  Lee  back  from  the 
hills  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  waters  of  the  Rapidan,  in  Virginia.  Grant,  with 
his  Army  of  the  West,  had  humbled  the  pride  of  Pendleton,  at  Yicksburg,  on 
the  Mississippi  The  arms  of  the  Union  seemed  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
word  of  command  only  was  wanting  to  continue  the  succession  of  victories. 

Such  seemed  the  outlook ;  when  suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from 
out  the  dear  sky,  came  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  Bosecrans  at  Chicamauga, 
the  terrible  reverse  to  his  army,  its  retreat  to  Chattanooga,  and  its  beleagure- 
ment  within  the  lines  of  its  fortifications,  extending  around  the  town.  Again 
the  flag  of  the  '^  stars  and  bars"  appeared  to  be  in  the  zenith,  and  there  was 
frantic  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  high  places — to  check  disaster,  to  retrieve,  and 
repair  it  if  possible. 

All  this  news  came  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  lying  in  front  of  Lee,  on 
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the  Bapidan ;  to  Grant,  on  the  Mississippif  at  the  West.  Then  speeded  the 
flying  telegraphic  orders ;  then  commenced  the  rapid  tramp  of  thousands  of 
yeteran  troops  from  the  Potomac  and  the  Yazoo,  centering  upon  the  little 
army  penned  up  in  the  bends  of  the  Tenesssee  fiiver. 

Two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Major-General  Joseph 
Hooker,  familiarly  called  ^^  Fighting  Joe  Hooker,''  ably  seconded  by  the  sa- 
gacious and  daring  General  Henry  W.  Slocum,  and  the  cautious  General  O. 
Howard,  respectively  commanding  the  Twelfth  Corps  (Slocum's),  and  the 
Eleventh  (Howard's),  made  up  the  contingent  of  the  east ;  while  Grant,  in 
person,  with  Sherman  as  his  coadjutor,  came  from  the  west  Singularly,  the 
three  officers  of  corps,  thus  first  joined  together,  afterward  became  the 
famous  leaders  of  Sherman's  grand  march  to  the  sea,  Sherman  commanding, 
with  Slocum  and  Howard  in  charge  Of  the  corps  composing  the  right  and  left 
wings. 

But  it  takes  time  to  move  large  bodies  hundreds  of  miles,  with  all  the 
dread  paraphernalia  of  war ;  and  while  the  troops  were  moving,  Bosecrans  had 
been  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  ''Army  of  the  Cumberland,"  and  General 
George  H.  Thomas  had  assumed  its  control.  Tes,  old  ''Pop  Thomas,'*  as  the 
men  loved  to  call  him,  he  who  in  after  months  broke  Hood's  lines  at  Nashville, 
and  crushed  the  last,  strongest  rebel  army  of  the  west  But  to  such  acommand 
— «uch  an  army !  Only  a  few  days  before  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
artillery  of  that  army  should  be  thrown  into  the  Tennessee  Riyer,  and  that 
as  rapid  a  retreat  as  could  be  made  in  light  marching  order  should  be  con- 
ducted to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  leaving  the  enemy  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  all  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  States  which  had  cost  us  thousands 
of  heroic  lives  to  gain. 

The  quick  appearance  of  Hooker's  troops  upon  the  scene,  however, 
prevented  extremeties,  though  it  must  be  said  that  the  want  of  supplies  in 
the  town  would  have  warranted  the  most  extreme  measures.  After  the 
battle  of  Chicamauga,  the  rebels  having  taken  possession  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, to  the  South  of  Chattanooga,  and  having  control  of  all  the  country 
around  it,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  Biver  for  miles — ^not  very 
broad  along  there — and  as  the  roadways  ran  near  the  river  banks,  they  would 
lie  in  ambush,  day  after  day,  killing  teamsters  and  mules,  until  the  road- 
ways became  filled  vrith  the  dead  and  festering  masses.  Whole  brigades  were 
necessary  to  bring  through  an  ordinary  supply  train  from  Stevenson  and 
Bridgeport,  Alabama,  points  to  which  the  railroad  extended,  and  this  so  infre- 
quently and  with  so  many  mishaps  that  death  by  starvation  or  flying  was  the 
only  apparent  solution  of  the  problem  for  Bosecrans  army.  Then  the  October 
rains  began  to  fall,  rendering  the  roads  still  worse  and  almost  impassable. 
Wheeler  and  his  rebel  cavalry  had  destroyed  hundreds  of  wagons  and  animals, 
and  those  left  became  beasts  of  burden  almost  beyond  endurance.  The  roads 
and  mules  grew  worse,  the  latter  for  want  of  forage,  and  the  trips  became  less 
frequent,  and  the  supplies  diminished.    Artillery  horses  were  deprived  of 
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their  sustenance,  and  fell  dead  by  the  score.  Tlie  day  of  reckoning  was  surely 
arriving,  but  the  "  Army  of  the  Cumberland^*  never  dreamed  of  surrender. 

To  solve  these  questions  of  moment,  to  open  and  keep  open  the  **  cracker 
line,"  to  protect  our  teams,  to  help  our  steamer  up  the  river,  to  give  general 
succor  to  the  distressed  men  of  our  aimy,  was  the  mission  of  Hooker's  corps. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  beleagured  men  to  know  of  reinforcements,  to  know 
that  help  was  near.  The  enemy  had  command  of  the  river,  and  covered  the 
roadways,  as  stated,  and  when  Hooker's  troops  arrived  at  Bridgeport,  the 
story  came  from  the  front  that  bare  existence  on  one  cracker  per  diem  was  the 
ration,  and  old  soldiers  knowing  their  size  can  imagine  the  picture,  the 
gaunt,  hard  lines  of  suffering  in  the  town  of  Chattanooga,  in  the  days  of  '63. 

And  it  was  to  relieve  this  suffering,  to  assist  in  a  general  retribution  when 
the  proper  time  arrived,  that  Hooker's  men  were  pressed  forward  from  Mur- 
freesboro,'  Stevenson,  Bridgeport.  Howard  went  forward  with  the  Eleventh 
Corps ;  and  following  him  Geary's  division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  advanced  by 
way  of  the  Nica-Jack  Cave,  the  Narrows  and  Whitesides,  finally  debouching 
into  the  valley  of  the  Wauhatchie,  lying  between  the  Lookout  and  Bacoon 
mountain  ranges. 

While  Hooker's  men  were  advancing,  preparations  were  being  made  at 
Chattanooga  to  pontoon  the  river  at  Mocassin  Point,  opening  up  the  road 
to  Brown's  Ferry.  This  saved  quite  a  number  of  miles  and  was  a  matter  of 
material  importance.  General  W.  F.  ("Baldy")  Smith  was  the  engineer  in 
charge,  and  by  a  careful  movement,  under  the  banks  of  the  hills,  and  while  a 
slight  fog  veiled  the  moon,  the  pontoons  were  floated  to  their  places.  The 
enem}  's  pickets  on  the  South  side  were  surprised,  fired  their  pieces  and  fled. 
The  Union  boys  intrenched,  and  the  artiUeiy  fire  from  Lookout  was  ineffectual 
to  drive  them  out. 

Though  apparently  secure,  yet  Hooker  knew  that  he  must  move  with  cau- 
tion, as  every  motion  of  his  troops  was  under  careful  rebel  watch.  Longstreet 
could  control  his  own  movements,  and  strike  where  he  pleased  to  advantage. 
With  the  advance  of  Hooker,  General  Bragg,  commanding  the  Confederate 
army,  must  have  felt  insecure,  for  it  was  apparent  that  the  Union  men  meant 
to  stay,  unless  he  could  crush  them  before  the  consummation  of  the  Union 
plans.  When  the  head  of  Howard's  columns  appeared,  they  were  attacked, 
losing  several  men,  but  finally  they  reached  camp  about  one  mile  from 
Brown's  Ferry.  Geary,  with  his  division,  had  followed  Howard,  but  was  about 
three  miles  further  up  the  valley. 

The  "cracker  line"  was  apparently  complete  and  secure.  No  more 
trouble  with  rations — teams  and  steamers  could  run  immediately. 

Thus  thought  the  blue-coats  of  the  valley  as  they  lay  quietly  at  rest  in 
their  camps ;  but  this  was  not  the  thought  nor  the  intent  of  a  man  whose 
searching  eye  had  taken  in  the  movements  of  every  regiment  and  brigade 
that  had  moved  up  the  valley,  and  who  from  his  rocky  eyrie  was  already  sig- 
naling his  designs  to  his  own  troops  and  placing  on  guard  those  who  were 
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to  do  liis  bidding.  From  that  mountain  steep,  the  Confederate  General, 
James  Longstreet,  looked  down  upon  the  dirided  line  of  Geary  and  of  How- 
ard, and  even  as  he  had  swooped  upon  Bosecrans  at  Chicamauga,  so  he  pro- 
posed now  to  sweep  and  utterly  crush,  in  detail,  the  separated  divisions. 

Several  hills  separated  the  troops  of  Howard  and  Geary,  and  quite  a 
plain  extended  between  the  lines,  though  the  plain  was  of  a  rolling  chai^acter. 
Geary  hod  remained  further  to  the  rear  to  protect  and  hold  the  road  to 
Kelly's  Ferry,  an  important  one.  As  Geary  went  into  camp  for  the  night, 
throwing  out  pickets,  but  expecting  no  night  attack,  his  right  rested  upon  the 
railroad  running  near  Lookout  Creek,  his  left  upon  little  patches  of  woods 
and  hills,  with  a  partial  front  on  the  Kelly's  Ferry  road,  under  Bacoon  moun- 
tain. Three  brigades,  composed  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  men 
composed  Geary's  division — old  veterans — and  the  regiments  fearfully  deci- 
mated in  numbers,  so  they  were  not  strong  at  the  best.  The  Ohio  brigade 
had  been  left  in  rear,  and  only  Pennsylvanians  and  New  Yorkers  were  in  the 
camp. 

And  thus  they  lay  on  the  night  of  October  28,  1863,  these  two  brigades, 
their  dog  tents  up,  arms  stacked  in  line,  dreaming,  quiet,  asleep. 

Midnight.  Off  in  the  distance  is  firing.  Signal  torches  are  waving  on 
the  mountain  side.  Another  shot  and  another.  The  tents  are  deserted,  men 
are  springing  to  their  guns  and  forming  the  battle  lines,  and  not  a  moment 
too  soon ! 

Then  a  volley  comes  pouring  through  the  ranks ;  not  the  fire  of  skirm- 
ishers, but  the  fearful  discharge  of  a  strong  battle  front,  and  it  is  known  and 
felt  and  appreciated  that  the  enemy  are  in  full  attack.  Only  an  instant  the 
old  blue  line  is  shaken,  the  shock  has  been  sudden,  terrible,  when  as  by  in- 
stinct, no  orders  being  given  along  the  line,  the  Union  boys  commence  their 
fierce  reply.  No  fire  by  vollies  is  theirs,  they  have  no  time  for  regularity  or 
detail,  but  the  more  savage  ^'  fire  at  will"  commences,  and  the  very  heavens 
seem  thundering  with  the  sound  of  that  dread  revelry  of  death  I 

Enapp's  battery  of  artillery  has  opened — and  the  loud  shriek  of  the 
bursting,  whirring  shell  adds  chorus  to  the  infernal.  But  the  rebels  have 
come  to  win.  They  are  among  the  choicest  troops  of  the  South — ^none 
braver,  more  daring.  On  in  the  face  of  the  Union  fire ;  on  in  the  face  of  de- 
struction ;  on  to  the  muzzles  of  the  Union  rifles,  on  to  the  cannons  mouths, 
crushing  down  the  cannoniers  and  ofiGicers,  breaking  the  right,  crashing  down 
the  left ;  whirling  the  blue-coats  back. 

Only  an  instant  though.  The  centre  starts  forward  with  a  shout  and 
hurrah — the  rebels  halt,  hesitate — the  right  and  left  are  reformed  and  dash 
impetuously  forward ;  the  rebels  fall  back,  the  guns  are  again  with  the  blue 
coats,  and  in  a  moment  their  death-shot  of  cannister  and  grape  is  once  more 
hurling  against  the  enemy's  ranks,  through  his  columns. 

The  enemy  retreat  to  the  valley  below;  then  suddenly  as  a  tiger  at 
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bay,  he  returns  with  his  yell  of  defiance,  and  again  rushes  to  the  very  muz- 
zles of  the  guns  and  artillery.  Clubbed  muskets  and  the  stab  of  the  bayonet, 
the  clinch  of  men  in  terrific  personal  encounter  were  episodes  of  that 
moment;  then  back  again. went  the  shattered  lines  of  the  enemy,  back  again 
into  that  valley  of  safety  to  them.  The  Union  forces  cannot  follow  them, 
they  dare  not,  for  they  are  outnumbered  two  to  one ;  they  only  hope  to  hold 
their  own,  to  keep  the  lines  intact. 

And  during  all  this  time,  from  his  rock  of  advantage,  master  of  the  sight, 
in  the  glare  of  the  signal  torches,  stood  Longstreet,  his  form  out-lined  against 
the  sky.  The  torches  were  seen  moving  to  and  fro,  and  even  while  the  Union 
troops  were  looking,  the  dark  body  of  the  enemy  were  again  in  movement, 
and  once  more  the  terrible  crash  and  thunder  of  musketry  and  artillery  shook 
the  air  and  stillness  of  the  night.  But  this  time  they  did  not  charge  with 
the  old  animation.  Their  vollies  are  steady,  but  the  dash  of  victory  is  gone. 
Still  they  press  on,  very  close,  when  as  by  a  sudden  impulse  the  Union  line 
starts  from  its  position,  and  with  a  wild  and  rousing  cheer  advances  on  the 
enemy.  The  latter  were  unnerved ;  they  fire  and  retreat,  fire  and  retreat,  and 
then,  with  panic  in  their  midst,  the  bullets  of  the  Union  men  mowing  them 
down,  they  retreat  to  return  no  more. 

For  three  hours,  Geary  had  resisted  the  furious  assaults  of  superior 
numbers.  At  last,  Gbary  dashed  upon  them,  assuming  the  offensive,  breaking 
Longstreet's  line,  driving  them  from  the  field.  The  enemy  had  been  very 
observant,  and  no  doubt  expected  to  crush  the  two  separated  bodies.  The 
night  attack  proved  the  consciousness  of  a  great  emergency.  Though  his 
plans  were  well  devised,  he  probably  expected  no  such  resistance.  Hooker's 
loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  nussing  was  four  hundred  and  sixteen.  The 
enemy's  loss  must  have  been  much  greater,  Qeaiy's  men  burying  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dead,  and  capturing  over  one  hundred  prisoners. 

Hooker  had  heard  the  heavy  firing  of  Geary's  men  and  detached  two 
divisions  from  Howard's  coi-ps  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  attacked  divi- 
sion ;  but  these  divisions  were  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  attacks  upon 
their  flanks,  and  were  compelled  to  protect  themselves.  They  never  reached 
Geary.  Had  the  latter  lost  his  night  fight  at  Wauhatchie,  and  the  troops 
been  cut  off  in  detail,  all  the  purposes  of  our  army  would  have  been  ren- 
dered null  and  void.  Thomas  would  have  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Chat- 
tanooga, and  the  long  marches,  the  severe  battles  of  months  before  would 
have  been  wasted  and  gone  for  naught.  On  that  October  night,  Longstreet 
intended  to  give  a  furious  blow  to  the  Union  arms,  but  the  magnificent  bravery 
of  Geary's  men  saved  disaster  and  rendered  possible  the  final  skilful  move- 
ments which  gave  them  pleasant  winter  quarters,  plenty  of  rations,  and  left 
them  masters  of  a  country,  that  in  the  succeeding  year  was  to  be  extended, 
under  Sherman,  to  the  sea. 

After  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  Avith  its  victory,  the  battles  around 
Chattanooga  were  ended  for  the  time  being,  and  the  various  divisions  went 
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into  camp.  And  whiles  lying  thus,  resting  and  preparing  for  future  opera- 
tions, let  us  give  a  moments  thought  to  the  soldier  as  he  lived,  not  the  man 
of  conflict  in  the  blaze  of  the  battle. 

In  the  summer  time,  when  not  on  the  march,  and  while  lying  in  camp, 
the  D^ Aubrey  or  dog  tents  were  the  homes  of  the  men,  consisting  of  a  light 
canvass  or  textile  doth,  each  soldier  carrying  a  piece,  sometimes  two,  com- 
bined with  a  comrade,  and  with  their  blankets  and  rubbers  made  themselves 
quite  comfortable.  Fastened  to  the  ground,  and  ditched  around,  for  ordi- 
nary weather,  they  made  camp  life  passable.  The  officers  had  larger  tents, 
called  marquees ;  but  frequently,  as  wagons  were  left  behind,  they  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  mens  tents  and  comforts.  Under  the  bright  sum- 
mer sunlight,  life  in  camp  was  pleasureable  enough.  The  luminous  moon  and 
stars  at  night,  while  the  story  and  song  went  around  made  up  a  zestful  time. 
Then  as  all  the  cooking  took  place  out  of  doors,  no  odors  were  apparent,  and 
the  men  had  excellent  appetites. 

The  boiling  pot  of  beans,  the  souse,  and  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the 
coffee  all  added  enjoyment  to  the  senses  ;  and  when  the  crisp  pork  or  steak 
came  on,  as  they  usually  did  at  every  meal,  an  epicure  nught  have  envied  the 
soldier  boys.  The  hard  tack  always  tasted  well ;  and  when  the  troops  were 
near  civilization,  as  they  considered  it,  they  frequently  purchased  nice  warm 
bread,  butter  and  canned  fruits.  In  regard  to  food,  except  occasionally, 
the  men  had  not  much  to  complain  of  in  the  subsistence  line.  The  (rovem- 
ment  provided  well  and  liberally  of  the  regular  rations,  and  the  Sutlers 
always  had  a  variety  of  edibles.  True,  these  latter  had  to  be  paid  for  extra, 
but  a  soldier  cannot  be  impressed  with  any  saving  quality — money  bums  in 
his  pocket  and  must  have  an  outlet,  this  especially  among  those  without 
families  at  home.  For  the  family  soldier,  the  Gtovernment  provided  a  money- 
order  system  of  payments  to  the  families. 

In  the  Wauhatchie  valley,  however,  as  the  evenings  were  growing  cool  in 
the  crisp  November,  more  comfortable  quarters  than  tents  were  desiiable  and 
log  huts  were  soon  built  and  occupied.  These  log  huts  were  designed  by 
the  men,  built  by  them,  and  were  rendered  very  comfortable  in  the  interior, 
many  showing  great  taste.  Bunks  for  sleeping  purposes,  tables  and  stools, 
rudely  fashioned,  true,  but  answering  the  purpose  of  the  builders,  comprised 
the  general  interior.  Scraps  of  looking  glass,  the  tins  of  the  men,  and 
sketches  cut  from  the  pictorial  papers  of  the  day,  pasted  around  the  walls, 
made  up  the  usual  adornments. 

Herein,  when  off  drill,  or  not  on  other  duty,  the  boys  would  sit.  Home- 
made— ^we  mean  made  at  that  home— checkers  and  checker  boards,  dominoes, 
even  chess-men,  and  cards,  "  whist,"  "  euchre,"  and  "  seven-up"  being  daily 
games  to  drive  away  ennui  and  care.  At  night  the  tallow  candle  or  dip 
rendered  such  light  as  was  necessary.  At  taps  these  Hghts  went  out,  except 
in  the  officers  quarters.  Slumber  reigned  over  the  camp  until  reveille  in  the 
morning.     Then  if  the  weather  was  pleasant,  drills  followed  dui-ing  the  day. 
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When  they  could,  during  camp  life,  guard<mounting  was  made  one  of  the 
occasions  of  the  day.  This  consisted  of  the  inspection  of  the  new  camp  or 
interior  guard  and  the  rehef  pickets,  and  was  quite  a  ceremony.  The  men  of 
the  interior  guards  were  burnished  up,  while  the  officers  wore  their  best  outfits, 
looking  "  spruce  and  gay."  The  men  for  the  exterior  picket  line,  and  their 
officers,  came  to  guard  mount  prepared  to  stay  out  of  camp  for  twenty-four 
hours.  They  were  prepared  with  blankets,  rubbers,  tent  pieces,  and  cooking 
utensils ;  and  these  were  strapped  on  their  persons,  over  the  shoulders ;  in 
truth,  they  did  not  look  as  dapper  and  neat  as  their  comrades  who  were  to 
be  nearer  home  quarters. 

Let  us  follow  the  picket,  for  a  moment,  for  his  is  the  position  of  vigilance; 
he  is  the  sentinel  upon  whose  alertness,  sharpness,  shrewdness  may  depend 
the  Hves  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  comrades  in  the  interior  camps. 
His  eye  to  detect  the  enemy's  approach,  his  voice  or  musket  fire  to  give  the 
warning.  And  these  pickets  surround  the  armies.  When  battles  are  not  im- 
minent, and  it  is  useless  to  sacrifice  life,  the  pickets  of  contending  forces 
become  quite  famihar.  Frequently  exchanges  of  courtesies  take  place — news- 
papers are  passed,  coffee,  sugars,  and  tobacco  and  salt  exchanged,  and  the 
men  converse  across  the  intervening  space  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The 
pickets  are  gathered  in  httle  knots  of  threes  and  fours,  are  always  up  moving 
and  ready,  and  relieving  each  other  every  two  hours,  while  a  reserve  in  the  rear, 
composed  of  reUefs,  and  the  officer  commanding,  must  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  Old  soldiers  like  this  outpost  duty,  as  it  gives  them  immunity  from 
drill  and  camp  duty.  Still  it  is  a  dangerous  position  when  the  enemy  are 
unfriendly. 

Camp  life  in  the  Wauhatchie  Valley  was  a  very  steady  routine  of  labor. 
With  strong  picket  guards  required,  making  haid  duty  with  small  regiments, 
with  regular  and  heavy  details  for  building  corduroy  roads,  there  was 
little  room  for  growling  that  the  troops  had  nothing  to  do.  We  imagine  that 
the  corduroy  roads  the  Union  troops  built  must  be  there  yet !  The  South 
must  be  studded  with  them.  When  roads  became  so  soggy,  cut  up  and  rutted, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  run  wagons  over  them,  the  men  were  set  to  cut  down 
trees,  slice  them  into  sizes,  lay  them  close  together,  on  parallel  lines,  fill  in 
with  shrubs,  twigs,  and  dirt  to  level,  and  the  corduroy  road  was  built.  It  was 
not  easy  riding,  nevertheless  it  could  be  traveled  on,  and  answered  the 
purpose. 

At  night,  the  men  returned  to  quarters  tired  and  fatigued,  and  after  the 
activity  of  the  day  they  relished  the  quiet  of  camp  life.  Old  clothes  were 
mended  up,  repairs  were  made  in  the  rents  produced  diuing  the  day,  for  rips 
were  constant  in  hard  work,  correspondence  for  home  was  settled — letters 
from  home  were  read  and  re-read,  and  then  to  sleep,  a  sound  soldierly  sleep. 

Then  those  who  had  not  performed  such  hard  duty  during  the  day  would 
gather  around  the  camp-fires,  the  bright  logs  burning,  and  sending  out  a 
cheery  heat,  and  yarn  after  yam  be  spun,  and  song  after  song  be  sung,  until 
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the  drums  gave  notice  to  retire.  Sometimes  the  notes  of  an  accordeon,  a 
violin,  or  cornet  floated  on  the  night  air,  being  played  exquisitely,  for  many 
of  the  men  were  splendid  performers  on  various  musical  instruments. 

And  when  the  mail  came  in  I  What  happy  faces  on  those  who  received ; 
what  melancholy  visages  on  those  who  did  not.  Ah,  how  the  soldiers  appreci- 
ated letters  from  home ;  how  they  gladdened  their  hearts ;  how  they  inspired 
new  courage,  and  gave  renewed  animation  and  renewed  vigor  for  coming  con- 
tests. No,  all  of  a  soldier's  life  is  not  that  of  combat  and  battle.  He  has 
many  pleasant  hours,  pleasing  episodes  and  bright  days  and  months.  It  is 
not  all  a  life  of  toil,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  valley  wherein  Gfreary's  division  lay  had  been  an  old  Indian  battle 
ground.  Over  its  surface,  the  red  men,  for  centuries,  had  contended  for  mao- 
tery.  Its  formation  and  surroundings  attracted  their  eyes,  and  frequently,  in 
the  hundreds  of  years  before  civilization  set  its  foot  within  the  almost  sacred 
limits,  the  men  of  the  forest  had  battled  there  for  supremacy.  For  years 
past  and  now,  arrow  heads  and  tomahawks  are  frequently  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  ploughing  and  digging.  Here,  also,  the  tribes  had  met  in  council, 
either  to  make  terms  of  peace,  or,  separating  again,  to  prepare  for  war. 

The  ground  around  was  hallowed  ground  to  them,  and  they  departed 
from  it  unwillingly.  It  was  the  abiding  spot  of  the  Cherokees,  when  Jackson 
dashed  upon  the  Indians  in  his  famous  foray  from  the  north.  The  cliffs  at 
Chattanooga,  on  the  river,  were  called  '^  Clawoowah,^'  in  the  Cherokee  Indian 
dialect  a  warlike  hawk,  and  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  tribe,  and  suggesting 
the  myth  that  Chattanooga  means  "Hawk's  Nest." 

By  the  night  fight  at  Wauhatchie,  a  foothold  had  been  gained  in  the 
valley,  taking  the  small  hills  bordering  upon  Lookout  Creek,  and  which  hills 
in  a  few  short  weeks  were  to  be  of  service  in  hiding  from  the  enemy  the  move- 
ment of  the  Union  forces. 

The  camp  fires  blazed  brightly  from  the  Tennessee  to  many  miles  west- 
ward and  southwardly,  stretching  up  on  the  sides  of  the  Bacoon  mountain, 
lighting  up  the  waste  places,  and  forming  pleasant  spots  of  congregation  for 
the  blue-coated  boys.  Geary's  headquaiters  were  on  the  Kelly's  ferry  road, 
and  for  a  short  time  he  occupied  the  only  house  left  standing  in  that  section 
of  country.  Its  wide  porch  and  open  doors  were  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
campers,  reminding  them  of  dear  spots  at  home.  Here,  of  an  evening,  the 
officers  of  the  headquarters  and  of  the  division  gathered,  discussing  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  the  probabilities,  and  questioning  each  other  as  to  the  next 
movement  on  the  great  chess-board  of  war's  events. 

On  Sunday,  November  22d,  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  Sabbath  Day,  the 
writer  hereof  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  a  couple  of  miles  to  Howard's 
headquarters.  When  he  reached  there,  he  found  the  troops  in  the  neighbor- 
hood on  the  move  towards  Brown's  Ferry.  He  secured  no  information,  though 
deeming  the  movement  singular,  but  appreciated  the  fact  that  Geary  and  his 
men  would  be  next  in  order. 
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Leisurely  returning  by  the  usual  road,  just  as  a  sort  of  cross  road  was 
reached,  a  party  of  horsemen  dashed  up  the  latter  and  entered  the  main  road. 
Here  they  divided,  one  going  toward  the  river,  comprising  Hooker  and  staff, 
the  other  toward  the  Racoon  range  and  consisting  of  Geary  and  staff. 

The  situation  of  the  Generals,  a  few  words  of  conversation,  and  it  flashed 
vividly  on  the  writer's  mind  that  portentuous  events  were  on  the  tapis.  They  still 
galloped  on,  but  there  was  no  laughter,  no  jibing,  the  very  air  had  became 
stilled,  and  an  ominous  impress  of  startling  developments  came  over  the  souls 
of  that  Httle  band  of  soldier  horsemen. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  writer,  moving  off  further  to  the  left,  brought  his 
horse  to  a  halt,  with  his  face  toward  Lookout  Mountain,  the  giant  hill  of  those 
valleys,  the  Titanic  cliffs  fretting  against  the  sky,  as  the  master  bulwark  against 
encroachments. 

We  looked  upon  the  frowning  fortress  of  nature  and  of  man,  the  bright 
rays  of  the  sun  illuminating  the  perspective  and  casting  a  biight  and  glori- 
ous halo  over  the  scene.  Here,  from  our  safe  vantage  ground,  alow  down 
in  the  valley,  and  while  the  calm  of  that  Sabbath  afternoon  is  around  us,  and 
the  wonderful  glitter  of  transcendent  rays  of  purity,  in  light  and  sky,  is  hover- 
ing over  the  mountain  peak,  let  us  view  it  as  it  is,  and  trace  the  grandeur  of 
the  picture. 

Up  from  the  waters  that  shimmer  and  glint  at  its  base,  up  from  the  low- 
lands and  the  vallies,  rising  like  the  Monarch  that  it  is,  high  and  precipitous, 
it  casts  its  burly  head  toward  the  heavens  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
standing  out  against  the  atmosphere,  and  among  its  fellows,  the  majestic  king 
of  the  hills,  peerless  in  its  magnificence  I  In  that  November  light,  its  gray 
rocks  and  denuded  trees  stand  like  brave  sentinels  guarding  some  imperial 
throne.  Its  walls  seem  like  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  humanity  sinks  away 
in  its  contemplation. 

Upward  we  look  at  its  pinnacle,  and  it  almost  presents  a  human  look — a 
look  of  defiance  at  its  surroundings,  of  contempt  and  disregard  for  the  small- 
ness  of  the  nature  that  encircles  it. 

And  thus  we  view  it,  dreamingly,  full  of  conjecture,  full  of  broad  inspira- 
tion, wonderingly — and  still  our  eyes  are  fastened  upon  its  heights. 

Hark !  Look !  Out  from  its  peak  nosed  point  there  comes  a  sound,  a  puff  of 
smoke ;  our  dream  is  dispelled!  Tes,  the  old  sixty-two  pounder  has  spoken, 
loud-mouthed,  and  with  ferocity,  sending  and  iron  messenger  into  the  limits 
of  the  town  of  Chattanooga.  We  are  very  human  again,  and  we  appreciate 
that  the  bald  mountain,  its  grey  rocks  and  trees,  is  a  fortification,  that  it  stands 
there  a  bristling  bulwark,  filled  with  armed  men,  who  propose  to  contest 
with  the  Union  forces  their  right  to  stay  where  they  are,  and  to  bar  their 
further  progress.  Few  know  that  the  contest  for  the  peak  is  coming,  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  well  that  they  do  not.  The  slumber  of  the  soldiers,  peaceful  and 
quiet  rest,  will  give  them  strength  for  the  trial  when  the  day  of  combat  arrives. 
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Many  fine  descriptions  of  the  mountain  have  been  given  by  excellent 
writers,  and  we  cull  the  following  from  one  of  the  best,  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  ground : 

Lookout  Mountain  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which,  beginning  in  Pennsylvania,  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
through  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama;  and  which  is  known 
in  the  east  as  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  west  as  the  Cumberland,  and  in  the 
south  as  the  Lookout  Mountain.  The  range  would  be  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  Coosa,  from  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  gold  region  of  Georgia  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  But  the  Tennessee  Biver  is  a  geographical  inconsistency.  It 
rises  in  one  range  of  mountains  to  immediately  force  its  way  through  another; 
it  has  a  general  direction  and  runs  many  miles  to  the  south,  then  runs  as  many 
miles  to  the  west,  and  then  twice  as  many  due  north.  It  runs  from  Virginia 
through  East  Tennessee,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  having  a  great  valley, 
but  at  Chattanooga  the  valley  makes  a  sharp  angle,  running  south  toward 
Home,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Naturally,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  would  follow  the  valley  to  the 
Gulf,  but  at  Chattanooga  it  is  obstructed  by  several  isolated  peaks,  and  finally 
running  up  against  the  highest  and  most  abrupt  of  them  all,  it  is  rudely  turned 
from  its  apparent  course,  and,  as  if  abashed  and  confused  by  its  repulse  by 
Lookout  Mountain,  creeps  through  a  naiTow  gap  at  its  feet  and  runs  a  very 
undignified,  2dg-zag  course  through  the  neighboring  hills.  It  finally,  after 
devious  vnndings,  gets  to  the  Ohio  river,  full  of  shoals,  "boihng  pots"  and 
"sucks." 

We  have  given  time  to  the  Tennessee  Biver,  because  it  made  possible  and 
created  Lookout  Mountain  as  it  is. 

This  high  and  abrupt  barrier  in  turning  the  blue  waters  of  the  Tennessee  is 
sharp-nosed,  and  looks  as  though  it  had  been  cut  out  as  a  wedge  for  the  very 
purpose  of  turning  the  beautiful  stream.  Just  at  Chattanooga  and  the  town, 
and  below  it,  the  river  presents  many  of  the  picturesque  features  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  below  Ne wburg,  at  Crow  Nest,  and  the  Dunderberg. '  The  peak  that 
snubs  t^e  river  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  range  that  extends  to  Gadsden, 
over  fifty  miles. 

As  early  as  September  *63,  our  soldiers  of  the  west  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Lookout,  crossing  it  from  below  to  gain  Bragg's  right,  prior  to  Chioa- 
mauga.  When  driven  back  after  that  engagement,  they  neglected  the 
mountain,  and  Bragg  took  possession  of  it,  aiding  him  in  his  plan  of  beleagure- 
ment  of  Bosecrans,  and  in  cutting  off  the  Union  army  lines  and  supplies. 

The  Western  troops  must  have  often  thought  when  the  shells  from  Look- 
out came  screaming  into  their  camps  that  it  was  a  sod  mistake  not  to  have 
occupied  it  when  the  opportunity  offered. 

But  it  was  not  until  Hooker  marched  his  men  into  the  valley  that  thoughts 
of  its  capture  were  suggested,  and  the  means  were  being  coralled  in  his  brain 
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to  subdue  the  enemy  there.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  position  he  occupied 
afforded  the  best  means  of  examination,  either  artistically  or  military  wise, 
and  here  for  a  month  he  studied  its  peculiar  formation,  the  ambition  to  assault 
it  being  doubtless  the  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  prompter  to  his  close 
observance. 

Hooker^s  position  was  near  the  point  or  nose  of  the  mountain,  where  it 
rises  abruptly  from  the  Tennessee,  and  immediately  in  the  shadow  of  the 
frown — the  look  of  defiance — which  ever  appears  upon  the  projection.  Here 
where  the  mountain  rises  sharply  to  the  height  of  fourteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  river,  it  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  feet  in  width  at  its  base,  from 
Lookout  Creek  in  the  west  to  Chattanooga  Creek  in  the  east,  and  less  than 
eighty  yards  in  width  at  the  summit.  From  the  streams  which  bound  it  upon  the 
east  and  west,  the  mountain  rises  perpendicularly  eight  humdred  feet  or  more, 
rough,  grey  lime-stone  rocks  cropping  out  from  the  soil  of  thin,  reddish  clay, 
apparently  almost  washed  away  by  the  frequent  rains  of  ages.  At  this  height, 
there  is  a  singular  change  in  grade  of  the  mountain  slope.  It  suddenly  becomes 
almost  level,  and  there  is  a  wide  bench  or  ledge  an  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  in  width,  which  extends  for  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  although  very  much  obstructed  by  large  boulders 
and  rocks  which  have  fallen  from  the  mountain  side  above  is  naturally, 
in  many  places,  a  nearly  level  green  sward,  made  rich  in  soil  by  the 
washings  of  the  mountain.  It  is  difficult  of  passage,  however,  on  account  of 
the  fallen  rocks.  The  road  from  the  Wauhatchie  valley,  across  the  face  or 
nose  of  the  mountain,  to  Chattanooga,  runs  over  this  ledge.  And  only  at 
intervals  are  there  any  paths  to  the  summit  or  cliff,  paths  that  men  must 
climb.  The  grade  of  the  railroad  is  far  below  it,  and  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  river,  at  high  water,  and  is  cut  through  the  solid  limestone  rock  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain. 

From  this  ledge  or  bench,  ascending,  the  slope  of  the  mountain  again 
becomes  abrupt,  more  so  than  that  of  the  part  below  this  half  way  resting 
point.  Five  or  six  hundred  feet  of  this  difficult  grade,  characterized  by  the 
same  outcropping  rocks  noticeable  nearer  the  base,  brings  the  mountaineer 
to  the  foot  of  the  "  Palisades"  which  crown  the  summit — a  ridge/>f  dark, 
cold,  grey  rocks,  bare  even  of  moss,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  overhanging,  archlike,  the  beholder  who  looks  up  at  them  from  their 
base,  and  which,  seen  from  the  valley,  have  the  appearance  of  a  crown  encir- 
cling a  human  brow,  for  the  profile  of  the  mountain  at  the  Tennessee  Biver 
is  not  unlike  the  upper  half  of  the  human  face. 

Early  risers  in  our  camps  used  frequently  to  discover  hanging  about  this 
head  a  light  cloud  of  mist,  which  would  gradually  rise  as  the  day  grew 
blighter  and  warmer ;  and  when  the  rising  sun's  rays  were  reflected  on  the 
grey  rocks,  and  the  cloud  of  mist  floated  above  the  "  Palisades,"  like  stream- 
ing locks  of  white  hair,  it  required  but  little  of  the  poetical  imagination  to 
discover  the  resemblance  to  a  gilded  crown  on  an  old  man's  brow  I 
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As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  grey  rocks  of  the  ^'  Palisades''  looked 
as  though  intended  to  be  a  natural  barrier  to  the  soimnit,  and  were  seen  for- 
ever frowning  with  angrj  scorn  on  the  peaceful  Tallies  on  either  side,  which 
had  so  ignominiously  surrendered  themselves  to  the  invading  host. 

It  is  fortunate  that  history,  so  near  and  close  to  us,  has  preserved,  in 
painting  and  in  story,  the  way  in  which  Hooker  scaled  the  mountain,  or  pos- 
terity, looking  on  the  battle  field,  would  be  prone  and  certain  to  doubt  the 
story  as  a  fable,  a  legend,  or  else  conclude  that  Hooker  and  his  men  were' 
giants  to  have  hurled  an  enemy  from  such  a  position. 

The  <' Battle  Above  the  Clouds,'*  as  Gteneral  Montgomery  Meigs  so  poeti- 
cally entitled  it,  while  watching  the  movements  from  Chattanooga,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  tactical  operations  ever  accomplished  by  soldiers. 

The  title  given  to  it  by  General  Meigs,  in  his  dispatch  to  President  Lincoln, 
has  fully  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it ;  not  only  did  Hooker  fight  above  the 
clouds,  but  he  manufactured  the  clouds  in  order  that  he  might  fight  above 
them. 

During  the  night  before  the  engagement,  a  slight,  misty  rain  had  fallen, 
and  when  the  day  opened,  cold  and  dull,  the  fog  hung  heavily  over  the  river, 
and  drifting  slowly  southward,  enveloped  the  mountain  and  admirably  served 
as  a  mask  to  the  Union  movements. 

As  the  day  advanced,  however,  the  fog  began  to  lift,  and  was  fast  disap- 
pearing when  the  heat  of  battle  was  reached.  Then  the  smoke  of  musketry 
and  artillery  mingled  with  the  mist,  the  clouds  grew  heavy  again  and  settled 
down  close  upon  the  mountain,  so  that  many  times  during  the  battle,  our 
forces  were  hidden  from  the  view  of  those  in  the  valley ;  and  thus  was  fought, 
literally,  the  grand  old  battle  of  Lookout,  dear  above  the  clouds  and  the 
mist! 

The  plan  of  the  battle  was  unique,  original  and  daring.  A  small  force 
under  Osterhaus,  of  Sherman's  corps,  was  ordered  to  make  a  feint  upon  the 
enemy's  rifle  pits  at  the  point  or  nose,  near  the  western  base,  and  to  use  artil- 
lery  if  he  could,  while  Geary  and  his  reserves  moved  up  Lookout  Valley  until 
they  were  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  works  or  position.  Osterhaus  was 
to  keep  the  enemy's  attention,  Geary  was  to  advance  to  do  the  battling,  the 
assaulting,  to  win  I 

Geary  was,  after  crossing  the  creek,  to  ascend  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
until  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the  ^'  Palisades,"  and  then  form  at  right 
angles  with  them,  the  line  of  battle  facing  northward.  The  line  was  to  be 
from  the  "  Palisades"  to  the  creek,  and  then,  on  order,  to  move. 

Lookout  Creek,  where  Geary  was  to  cross,  is  wide  and  deep,  and  in  the 
foreground  were  precipitous  rocks  and  yawning  chasms,  giving  little  hope  of 
success.  The  borders  of  the  creek  were  festooned  with  a  matted  growth  of 
small  trees,  and  rising  from  its  banks,  in  steep  ascent,  the  hard,  rocky  grade, 
inclining  upward  to  the  '' Palisades."  All  along  this  incline,  up  to  the  nose, 
were  gullies  and  rocks,  deep  and  large,  and  in  the  movement  forward  men 
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fell  and  tumbled  into  the  pits,  regaining  position  again  only  by  pulling  "hand 
oyer  hand''  at  the  twigs  which  grew  at  the  sides  of  the  gullies. 

The  enemies  pickets  were  on  the  creek,  supported  by  reserves  in  the  little 
valleys  spoken  of.  Half  way  up  the  mountain,  toward  the  nose  or  peak,  were 
the  entrenchments  of  the  rebel  force,  its  main  force,  and  the  entrenchments 
were  strongly  and  well  built. 

The  troops  in  the  vaUey  consisted  of  Qeary's  division,  of  the  Twelfth 
Army  Corps,  Slocum's,  embracing  the  First  Brigade,  principally  Ohio  troops, 
Second  Brigade,  Pennsylvanians,  Third  Brigade,  New  Yorkers,  and  numbering 
about  3,000  effective  fighting  soldiers ;  Gruf t's  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps, 
and  Osterhaus's  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  Sherman's,  the  last  two 
divisions  consisting  of  magnificent  veteran  troops,  soldiers  of  every  great  battle- 
field of  the  west,  and  composed  of  western  men. 

The  Confederate  troops  at  the  time  of  the  attack  were  composed  of  four 
brigades  of  Walker's  division,  Hardee's  Corps,  a  portion  of  Stewart's  division, 
Breckenridge's  corps,  and  on  the  summit  or  top  of  the  mountain  were  three 
brigades  of  Stephenson's  division.  No  better  or  more  courageous  soldiers 
than  these  Confederates  were  can  be  found.  Against  such  soldiers,  ably 
commanded,  and  behind  breastworks,  the  attack  seemed  reckless  and  fool- 
hardy ;  and  to  the  man  who  attempted  it,  it  was  lasting  honor,  or  a  record 
tarnished  forever. 

On  the  23d,  firing  viras  heard  off  to  the  Union  left ;  all  ears  were  open,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  learned  that  Sherman  had  gained  a  good  position  on 
Bragg's  right,  at  Mission  Bidge. 

Sherman  thus  occupied  the  left  of  the  extended  Union  line;  Thomas  occu- 
pied Chattanooga  in  the  centre,  and  Hooker  was  alone  on  the  right,  dependent 
upon  himself,  without  much  hope  of  succor  if  defeated  : 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  orders  came  to  our  camps  to  prepare  one  day's 
rations,  to  take  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition.  Ah,  that  foreboded 
evil,  destruction,  misery,  suffering,  death  to  so  many.  It  meant  very  hard 
work  ahead  for  those  who  received  the  orders.  StUl  the  men  seemed  to  awaken 
a  jovial  spirit,  and  they  spent  the  evening  in  song  and  jest,  as  was  nearly  al- 
ways the  case  just  before  the  march ;  and  yet  those  laughing,  jesting  men  in  a 
few  hours  proved  to  be  the  bravest  of  men  and  true  soldiers. 

«««««« 

Longingly,  with  touching  sadness,  as  we  look  over  its  time-worn  leaves 
and  crumpled  cover,  thinking  of  the  history  it  embraces,  the  gallant  men,  now 
gone,  who  were  near  when  its  contents  were  written,  and  the  heart  throbbings 
of  the  writer  when  many  of  its  lines  were  penned,  we  turn  over  the  pages  of 
our  old  diary,  and  read : — 

"Tuesday,  November  24. 

'^  Up  at  daylight  this  morning.  Bejoined  regiment  under  Lookout.  * 
*         •        ♦        Fought  hard  in  the  front.     Very  tired." 
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This  written  at  midnight,  a  protecting  rock,  a  bivouac  fire,  to  ward  off 
the  wind,  chill  and  sharpshooters  shots.     And  yet  what  a  history  I 

Geary's  division  marched  down  to  the  creek,  Craft's  division  to  act  as  re- 
serve. The  bridge  of  fence  rails,  brush  and  twigs  which  swayed  with  the  current 
had  been  built  by  the  pioneers ;  the  enemy's  pickets  and  reserves  had  been  cap- 
tured,  and  the  road  was  open  for  formation.  No  alarm  had  been  given,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  halt  the  order  <^  Attention !"  was  given  along  the  lines. 
"  Trail  arms !    Eight  face !    Forward  march  I" 

Across  the  creek,  and  up  the  steep  incline,  the  Pennsylvanians  on  the 
right  and  next  to  the  Palisades,  the  New  Yorkers  in  the  centre,  the  Ohio  men 
on  the  left  and  touching  the  creek.  Forming  line  of  battle  they  faced  north- 
ward. 

Then  from  each  brigade  the  skirmishers  were  ordered  forward.  The  com- 
mands rang  sharp  on  the  air :  "  Deploy  skirmishers — at  three  paces  take  in- 
tervals— ^march!    Forward,  march — Guide  right!" 

The  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  has  commenced,  and  we  now  dash  for- 
ward with  the  skirmish  line  1 

On  they  pass,  slowly  at  first,  marching  being  so  difficult,  and  the  rocks 
and  gullies  so  frequent,  and  then  comes  the  patter  of  the  first  bullets,  from 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  distance  is  heard  a  cannon  shot.  Then  the  grey  coat 
skirmishers  appear  in  larger  force,  their  reserves  being  called  upon,  and  the 
Union  line  halts  to  return  their  shots. 

Forward  again,  around  the  huge  rocks,  up  and  down  the  gullies — Klines 
broken.     '<  Halt — steady  there  I    Dress  to  the  right,  men.    Forward,  again  T 

Shots  from  the  rebel  sbirmishers,  replies  from  the  Union  rifles.  Here 
and  there  some  poor  soul  goes  down,  and  his  comrades  bear  him  to  the  rear. 

Still  onward,  still  over  those  jagged  rocks,  adown  the  valleys,  pulling  by 
the  brushwood,  while  from  every  rode  and  tree  the  blaze  of  musketry  tells  of 
an  alert  enemy. 

Again  the  lines  are  halted — again  reformed — and  forward. 

Then  the  ground  becomes  a  little  clearer,  the  enemy's  works  are  visible. 
Men  are  crossing  the  works  to  swell  their  line  in  front  But  there  is  no  halt 
in  the  Union  line  now ;  the  fire  of  battle  is  in  every  man's  eye,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  soldier  nerves  his  heart  to  effort 

On  to  the  enemy's  line  pressed  the  Union  boys,  when  from  thousands  of 
muskets  blazed  the  whirl  of  death  into  the  face  of  Geary's  ranks.  They 
staggered,  halted — and  then  the  familiar,  "  Forward — steady  there !"  again  ad- 
vanced them. 

From  up  above,  from  the  summit,  a  blaze  of  fire  is  pouring  upon  the 
skirmishers,  upon  the  main  Union  lines,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  reply. 

But  the  blue  line  sweeps  on,  and  again  comes  the  fierce  onslaught  of 
death  in  the  deadly  musketry.     They  stagger,  halt. 

Forward  again.  The  fray  is  becoming  furious.  Another  discharge  of 
fire  from  the  enemy,  and  then  the  Union  boys  reply  solidly,  vigorously,  and 
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still  keep  marching  to  the  front.  The  enemy  are  moving  back  from  their  rifle 
pits  to  the  main  works.     They  retire  sullenly,  firing  heavily  as  they  go. 

Onward  presses  the  blue  coat  line,  on  until  the  main  works  are  in  full 
view.  Then,  as  though  from  the  lower  depths  comes  a  breath  of  sulphurous 
smoke,  and  the  deadly  bullets  whirr  by  in  thousands — they  fire  murderously. 

But  the  old  blue  line  bears  itself  gallantly.  Shot  and  riddled,  it  answers 
back  with  death  dealing  power,  and  still  keeps  on, — on,  straight  on  in  the 
teeth  of  the  storm  of  musketry. 

Up  and  down  sways  the  Union  line,  but  never  losing  ground,  close  up 
under  the  rebel  works,  and  the  rebel  shots  are  pouring  like  hail,  and  the  air 
seems  one  murky,  dusky  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire. 

Under  their  works — almost  into  them — that  magnificent  body  of  boys  in 
blue,  when  off  to  the  right,  off  among  the  Pennsylvanians,  there  arises  a  shout ; 
the  rebel  works  are  turned,  flanked  from  above,  and  with  one  more  withering 
volley,  the  cry  of  "  Charge  I"  rings  over  the  Union  line,  and  with  bounding 
footsteps  and  eager,  fiery  frames,  they  mount  the  rebel  works,  grasp  the  battle 
flags,  and  seizing  guns  and  men,  drive  them  pell  mell  from  their  splendid 
fortifications — ^hundreds  throwing  down  their  arms  in  full  surrender ! 

Such  a  charge — ^so  nobly  done — has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  war ! 

Onward  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  went  the  skirmish  line.  They 
had  no  time  for  prisoners ;  on,  on  and  upward,  until  they  reached  the  plain, 
the  enemy  turning  and  fighting  at  every  foot.  Filing  and  fighting  they  pushed 
on  to  the  ledge,  reaching  the  White  House,  Craven^s,  then  entering  the  woods 
beyond.  Help  and  reinforcements  came,  other  rifle  pits  were  taken,  the 
bastion  and  lunette  fort  on  the  diff,  the  artillery  at  the  White  House ;  and 
then  a  dash  for  the  Summertown  road. 

Into  the  woods  pressed  the  line ;  and  then  the  very  clouds  seemed  to 
open  flashes  of  lightning,  and  to  pour  death  and  destruction  into  the  Union 
ranks. 

A  new,  fresh  rebel  brigade  had  come  into  action,  and  the  Union  line  went 
down  before  it — ^went  back  before  it — fell  back  to  the  White  House  and  the 
rifle  pits  and  tried  to  hold  its  own,  until  succor  could  arrive. 

Three  times  the  decimated  line  dashed  into  the  woods,  beyond  the  road- 
way, beyond  Craven's;  three  times  they  came  back,  rolled  back,  under  the 
enemy's  withering  fire. 

The  further  Union  advance  was  at  an  end. 

Then,  with  cheers,  the  Ohio  boys,  led  by  the  chivalrous  Creighton  and 
Crane,  came  dashing  up,  on  the  quick  run,  and  moving  obhquely  passed  on  to 
the  extreme  right,  under  the  Palisades,  pressing  for  the  woods,  and  hoping  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flank, 

A  terrific  volley  saluted  them,  and  they  staggered  for  an  instant ;  but 
quickly  rallying,  they  answered  volley  for  volley !  The  fire  at  the  White 
House  and  on  the  right  was  furious.  The  blaze  of  musketry  from  the  contend- 
ing lines  was  a  perfect  pandemonium.     The  air  grew  murky  and  lui-id.     The 
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enemy  would  not  give  an  inch,  the  Union  men  would  not  fall  back,  and  thus, 
like  two  giants  wrestling  they  struggled  for  mastery,  neither  able  to  overcome 
the  other.    And  yet  the  steady  volleys  poured  in,  hour  after  hour. 

Night  came  on  apace,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  dimmed  down,  leading 
into  fitful  starts  and  occasional  shots.  With  darkness  a  slight  rain  set  in,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  battle  was  cooled  by  the  chilling  winds  which  swept  the 
mountain  sides.  It  was  a  night  of  misery,  and  the  enemy,  with  their  sharp- 
shooters were  picking  off  the  Union  men  sitting  and  lying  by  the  camp  fires. 
This  continued  until  midnight,  when  quiet  ensued,  and  the  tired  men  lay  down 
to  rest,  such  rest  as  the  rain  and  chill  allowed  them. 

In  the  morning  it  was  expected  that  the  battle  would  be  renewed,  and 
the  lines  were  kept  well  in  hand.  The  sun  rose  brightly  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  but  before  it  had  burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  men,  in  the  early 
dawn,  they  were  up  and  astir,  surmising  the  reveille  would  be  the  bullets 
whirr  and  whizz.  But  it  came  not — ^not  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness.  The 
skirmishers  were  advanced,  and  where  the  enemy  had  been  was  vacancy  and 
the  grey  rocks. 

While  this  occurred  in  the  front,  men  from  the  8th  Kentucky  had  gained 
the  Palisades,  and  scaling  the  precipitous  sides,  pulled  up  their  standard,  and 
in  the  first  gleams  of  the  morning  sun,  as  that  bright  orb  gilded  the  eastern 
sky,  the  stars  and  stripes  waved  from  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and 
proclaimed  to  Chattanooga,  in  the  valley,  to  the  army  there,  and  to  the  world, 
that  the  Union  boys  were  victors,  that  Hooker  and  his  command  had  won! 

Cheers  rent  the  air — cheers  from  the  men  of  the  mountain — cheers  from 
the  whole  army — filling  the  crags  and  crannies,  and  rolling  in  eddies  up  the 
mountain  side  in  glad  acclaim. 

The  result  of  this  magnificent  achievement  was  tlie  capture  of  the  rebel 
artillery,  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  their  arms  and  equipments,  together 
with  their  battle  flags. 

And  thus  was  Lookout  Mountain  gained  1  Thus  it  is  imperishably  woven 
into  our  Union  history ! 

Yan  Home,  in  his  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  historical  account  of  this  singular  battle : 

^'  At  4  a.  m.,  General  Hooker  reported  that  he  was  ready  to  advance 
against  Lookout  Mountain.  His  command,  Oeary's  division  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  Osterhaus'  division  of  the  Fifteenth,  and  two  brigades  of  Cruft's 
division  of  the  Fourth,  were  all  strangers  to  each  other,  representing  three 
corps,  and  allowing  Geary*s  division  to  go  back  to  recent  relations,  three  dis- 
tinct armies.  (Army  of  the  Potomac,  Army  of  the  West,  and  Army  of  the 
Cumberland).  But  officers  and  men  were  true  soldiers,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance necessary  for  unity  of  action  as  'quickly  as  the  combinations  of  the 
battle-field  placed  them  side  by  side. 

"  General  Hooker  sent  Geary^s  division  and  Whittaker^s  brigade  of  Cruf  t^s 
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division  to  Wauhatcbie,  to  cross  Lookout  Creek,  and  then  sweep  down  its  right 
bank,  to  dear  it  of  the  enemy,  and  cover  the  crossing  of  the  remaining  forces. 
He  ordered  Grose  to  seize  the  common  road  bridge  just  below  the  raikoad 
crossing  and  repair  it,  and  directed  Wood^s  to  move  up  his  division  from 
Brown's  Ferry,  under  cover  of  the  hills,  to  the  point  designated  for  crossing 
the  creek,  and  support  the  batteries — one  Battery  "K,"  First  Ohio  Artillery, 
on  a  high  hill  without  trees,  a  little  north  of  the  stream,  and  the  other  Bat- 
tery "  K,"  First  New  York  Artillery,  on  a  hill  to  the  rear  of  the  other.  He 
also  sent  a  portion  of  the  Second  Kentucky  Cavalry  up  the  valley  to  Trenton, 
to  observe  the  enemy  and  give  warning  of  danger  from  that  direction.  The 
picket  line  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  creek ;  the  picket 
reserves  were  in  the  valley  beyond,  and  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  was  en- 
camped on  the  mountain  side. 

^'On  the  front  of  Lookout  Mountain,  intermediate  between  base  and 
summit,  there  is  a  wide  open  space,  cultivated  as  a  farm,  in  vivid  contrast 
with  the  natural  surroundings  of  wildest  types.  The  farm  house,  known  as 
Craven's  or  the  '^  white  house,''  was  situated  upon  the  upper  margin  of  the 
farm.  From  the  house  to  the  foundation  of  the  perpendicular  cliff  or  pal- 
isade, which  crops  out  from  the  rock-ribbed  frame  of  the  mountain,  the  ascent 
is  exceedingly  steep  and  thickly  wooded.  Below  the  farm  the  surface  is 
rough  and  craggy.  The  base  of  the  mountain,  next  the  river,  has  a  perpen- 
dicular front  of  solid  rock,  rising  grandly  from  the  railroad  track,  which, 
though  in  part  cut  through  the  deep  ledges,  does  not  perceptibly  mar  nature's 
magnificent  architecture.  Over  the  top  of  this  foundation  front  the  narrow 
road  passes,  which,  in  the  western  valley,  throws  off  various  branches,  lead- 
ing west  and  south.  East  and  west  from  Craven's  farm  the  surface  is  broken 
by  furrows  and  covered  with  shrubs,  trees  and  fragments  of  stone.  On  the 
open  space  the  enemy  had  constructed  his  defenses,  consisting  of  entrench- 
ments, pits  and  redoubts,  which  extending  over  the  front  of  the  moimtain, 
bade  defiance  to  a  foe  advancing  from  the  river.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
main  entrenchments  there  were  rifle  pits,  epaulpments  for  batteries,  barricades 
of  stone  and  abatis,  looking  to  resistance  against  aggression  from  Chatta- 
nooga or  Lookout  Yalley.  The  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Summertown,  an 
elegant  village  for  summer  resort,  winding  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  the  only  one  practicable  for  ordinary  movement,  within  a  range  of 
many  miles.  So  that,  except  by  this  road,  there  could  be  no  transfer  of  troops 
from  the  summit  to  the  northern  slope,  or  to  the  valley,  east  or  west,  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  battle,  and  this  road  was  too  long  to  aUow  provision  from 
the  top  for  sudden  contingencies  below. 

''At  8  a.  m.  Oeary  crossed  the  creek,  capturedthe  pickets  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  crept  up  the  mountain  side,  until  his  right,  which  was  his  front  in  the 
ascent,  touched  the  base  of  the  palisaded  summit.  The  fog  which  overhung 
the  mountain  top  and  upper  steeps,  and  the  dense  woods,  concealed  the 
movement    Then,  with  his  right  clinging  to  the  palisades,  he  swept  round 
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toward  the  mountain's  front.  Simultaneously,  with  Geary's  first  moTement, 
Orose  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  bridge,  and  having  driven  him  back  com- 
menced its  repair.  The  noise  of  this  conflict  called  the  enemy's  nearest  forces 
from  their  camps.  They  formed  in  front  of  their  entrenchments  and  rifle-pits, 
and  one  detachment  advanced  to  the  railroad  embankment,  which  formed  a 
good  parapet  and  admitted  a  sweeping  flre  upon  the  national  troops  advanc 
ing  from  the  bridge.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  hfe  inevitable  in  a  diiect  advance, 
Qeneral  Hooker  directed  Osterhaus,  now  commanding  his  division,  to  send  a 
brigade  to  prepare  a  crossing  a  half  a  mile  further  up  the  creek,  under  cover 
of  the  woods.  A  portion  of  Grose's  brigade  having  been  left  at  the  bridge  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the  remainder  followed  Woods'  brigade  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  In  the  meantime,  additional  artillery 
had  been  posted,  which,  with  the  batteries  flrst  planted  on  the  hills  west  of 
the  creek,  enflladed  all  the  proximate  positions  of  the  enemy.  A  section  of 
20-poimder  Parrotts  had  also  the  range  of  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  mountain 
side ;  and  on  Moccasin  Point,  Brannan's  guns  were  in  position  to  open  a 
direct  flre  upon  the  front  of  the  mountain. 

"At  11  a.  m.  Woods  completed  the  bridge,  and  soon  after  Geary's 
division  and  Whittaker's  brigade,  in  line,  sweeping  the  mountain  fiom  base  to 
palisade,  came  abreast.  The  batteries  then  opened  fire,  and  Woods  and  Grose 
crossed  and  obliqued  their  troops  on  Geary's  left  as  it  swept  down  the  valley. 
The  troops  of  the  enemy,  in  the  flrst  position,  that  escaped  the  artillery  flre, 
ran  into  the  infantry  lines,  so  that  quick  overthrow  occuned  to  all  the  troops 
that  had  taken  position  in  the  valley,  and  near  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Many  were  killed,  more  were  wounded,  and  the  remainder  were  caj)- 
tured,  and  then  the  line  moved  onward  towaid  the  mountain's  front. 

"  The  booming  of  the  heavy  guns,  with  interludes  of  hght  artillery  and 
musketry  flre,  announced  to  friend  and  foe  in  the  distant  lines  that  an  action 
was  in  progress  where  battle  had  not  been  expected.  Quietness  reigning  through- 
out the  other  hills  and  valleys  compassed  by  the  long  lines  of  the  contending 
armies,  the  contest  on  the  mountain  side,  revealed  by  its  noise,  but  as  yet 
hidden  from  sight,  commanded  the  profoimdest  attention  and  interest  of  far 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Those  not  held  by  duty  or  the  con- 
straint of  orders,  in  crowds  sought  the  elevated  outlooks,  and  with  glasses  and 
strained  vision,  turned  their  gaze  to  the  woods,  fog  and  battle  smoke,  which 
concealed  the  anomalous  contest.  As  the  increasing  roar  of  musketry  indi- 
cated the  sweep  of  the  battle  to  the  east,  the  anxiety  for  its  revelation  on  the 
open  ground  became  intense.  Soon  through  the  clefts  of  the  fog  could  be 
seen  the  routed  enejny  in  rapid  motion,  followed  by  Hooker's  Hne,  with  its 
right  under  the  palisades  and  its  continuity  lost  to  view  far  down  the  moun- 
tain. Whittaker  held  the  right,  under  the  cliffs,  and  below  were  the  brigades 
of  Cobham,  Ireland  and  Creighton ;  and  this  line  hurled  the  enemy  from  position 
after  position,  climbing  over  crags  and  J^owlders  for  attack  and  pursuit, 
and  reached  at  noon  the  point  where  orders  required  a  halt  for  the  readjust- 
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ment  of  the  lines,  and  a  more  cautious  approach  toward  the  Summertown 
road.  But  as  on  the  following  day,  in  the  assault  made  by  other  portions  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  the  restraint  of  orders  did  not  arrest  the  pursuit 
of  the  flying  foe,  so  now  these  victorious  troops  swept  on.  With  a  plunging  fire 
above,  and  behind  they  rolled  up  the  enemy^s  line,  and  lifting  it  from  its  en- 
trenchments made  no  halt  until  the  middle  of  the  open  groimd  was  gained. 
Here  the  enemy  met  reinforcements  and  made  a  more  determined  stand.  Soon, 
however,  Grose's  brigade,  of  Cruft's  division,  and  Osterhaus'  command,  hav- 
ing gathered  up  the  captured  on  the  lower  ^ound,  closed  on  the  left,  and 
then  the  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  positions  on  the  open  ground,  and 
with  broken  ranks  retreated  down  the  Eastern  descent  of  the  mountain. 

'<  The  heavy  Parrott  and  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Ohio  batteries,  under 
Captain  Naylor,  on  Moccasin  Point,  rendered  important  aid  to  the  assaulting 
forces,  by  preventing  the  concentration  of  the  enemy's  troops.  But  the  present 
cause  of  the  victory  was  the  fact  that  brave  men  reached  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  enemy's  defenses. 

<<  The  heavy  fighting  ceased  at  2  p.  m.,  General  Hooker's  troops  had  ex- 
hausted their  ammunition — and  it  could  not  be  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way, 
as  no  trains  could  reach  them.  Besides  this  want  of  ammunition,  as  a  bar  to 
further  fighting,  the  fog  which  had  overhung  the  mountain  during  the  day 
settled  down  densely  over  the  enemy.  But  for  these  obstacles,  and  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  could  concentrate  heavily  to  prevent  the  insulation  of  his 
troops  on  the  mountain  top,  an  effort  would  have  been  made  to  seize  the 
Summertown  road :  Hooker,  therefore,  waited  for  ammunition  and  reinforce- 
ments. At  6  p.  m.  Carlin's  brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Fourteenth 
Corps  crossed  Chattanooga  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  and  ascended  the  mountain 
to  Hooker's  right.  The  troops  of  this  brigade  carried  on  their  persons  am- 
munition for  Hooker's  skirmishers,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  supply  for  them- 
selves. Severe  skirmishing  was  then  maintained  until  nearly  midnight. 
«  •  «  «  « 

"He  (General  Thomas)  also  gave  directions  with  regard  to  General 
Hooker's  action,  requiring  that  if  his  position  on  the  mountain  could  be 
maintained  with  a  small  force,  and  the  ascent  to  the  summit  should  be  im- 
prac^iicable  from  it,  that  he  should  move  up  the  valley  and  ascend  by  the  first 
practicable  road. 

"After  receiving  these  instructions,  General  Thomas,  in  a  formal  order 
congratulated  General  Hooker,  and  his  troops  upon  their  glorious  victory, 
and  thanked  them  for  their  valorous  conduct.  He  then  diiected  Geneitd 
Hooker  to  be  in  readiness  to  advance  into  Chattanooga  valley,  hold  the  Sum- 
mertown road,  and  co-operate  with  the  Fourteenth  Corps  by  supporting  its 
right,  informing  him  that  General  Grant  had  ordered  General  Sherman  to 
move  along  Missionary  Bidge  in  the  morning,  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land co-operating. 

"  Before  dayhght  the  next  morning,  anticipating  the  withdrawal  of  the 
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enemj  from  the  summit  of  Lookout  Mountain,  General  Hooker  dispatched 
several  parties  to  scale  the  palisades.  Some  daring  soldiers  from  the  Eighth 
Kentucky  were  the  first  to  reach  the  top  and  unfurl  the  national  banner,  when 
the  morning  light  first  kissed  its  waving  folds,  the  whole  armj  apprehended 
the  completeness  of  the  victory,  which  had  been  won  the  day  before.  And 
as  cheer  responsive  to  cheer  prolonged  the  expression  of  joy  and  exaltation, 
there  was  a  partial  utterance  of  the  in^iration,  which,  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  found  historic  revelation  through  an  assault  most  glorious  in  conception, 
execution,  and  issue.** 

On  page  407,  Yan  Home  says: 

^<  Looking  to  the  southwest.  Lookout  Mountain,  with  bold  front  and 
craggy  crest,  is  seen  rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  and  the  valleys  on  either 
side;  *  *  and  to  the  southwest,  twice  across  the  river,  lies  the 
valley  from  which  Hooker  crept  slyly  up,  the  mountain  steeps,  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  standing  and  fatUen,  and  with  huge  fragments  of  stone, 
which  during  the  ages  have  dropped  from  the  ledges  overhanging  the  crest, 
to  give  battle  in  a  field  suited  to  the  stealthy  belligerence  of  the  Indian,  but 
adverse  in  every  plan  to  the  repetition  of  all  the  precedents  of  modem  war* 
fare.  But  this  battlefield  defies  description,  and  he  who  would  fully  appre- 
ciate either  battle  or  field  must  read  the  stoty  of  the  one  as  he  looks  down 
from  Lookout  Mountain  upon  the  magnificence  of  the  other." 
—  iM  m  •  III  ■! 

"PRING  UP  THE  SHACKASSES." 
^^NE  of  General  Fremont's  batteries  of  eight  Parrot  guns,  supported  by  a 
S^  squadron  of  horse,  and  commanded  by  Major  Richards  of  the  First  Pen* 
sylvania  cavalry  was  in  sharp  conflict  with  a  battery  of  the  enemy  near  at 
hand,  and  both  shot  and  shell  were  flying  thick  and  fast,  when  the  commander 
of  the  battery,  a  Gterman,  one  of  Fremont's  staff,  rode  suddenly  up  to  the  cav- 
alry, exclaiming  in  loud  and  excited  tones: 

^'  Pring  up  the  shackasses,  pring  up  de  shackasses,  for  Cot  sake,  hurry 
up  the  shackasses,  inmiediately ! " 

The  necessity  for  this  order,  though  not  quite  apparent  to  the  reader,  will 
be  most  obvious  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  "  shackasses"  were  mules  carry- 
ing mountain  hoitzers,  which  are  fired  from  the  backs  of  those  much-abused 
but  valuable  animals;  and  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  ^^schackaases"  in 
this  exigency  was,  that  two  regiments  of  Confederate  infantry  were  at  that 
moment  discovered  descending  a  hill  immediately  behind  the  Federal  batteries. 
The  ^'  shackasses,"  with  the  howitzers  loaded  with  grape  luid  canister,  were 
soon  on  the  ground.  The  mules  squared  themselves,  as  they  well  knew  how, 
for  the  shock.  A  terrific  volley  was  poured  into  the  advancing  colunm,  which 
immediately  broke  and  retreated.  Nearly  three  hundred  dead  bodies  were 
found  in  the  ravine  the  next  day,  the  effects  of  that  volley  from  the  back  of 
the  << shackasses." 
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OME  time  has  passed  since  the  writer  found  himself 
quartered,  for  a  short  season,  at  the  "  Waverley  Hotel," 
a  hostelrie  hard  by  the  railroad  station  in  the  old  town 
of  Culpepper,  Va.  Time  and  opportunity  were  plen- 
tiful, and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  our  stranger,  an 
ex-soldier  and  campaigner  in  the  ^'Old  Dominion," 
should  muse  upon  the  times  that  *'  tried  men's  souls"  a 
decade  past. 

Just  nineteen  years  before,  within  a  few  days,  he  had 
ridden  with  some  fellow  officers  to  the  front  of  this  same 
inn,  dismounted  and  entered,  in  search  of  news,  and  per- 
haps something  with  which  to  quench  the  ever  present 
thirst  of  a  soldier.  Corps  Headquarters  had  halted  here 
a  half  hour  previous,  and  we  were  inquisitive  as  to  the 
wherefore  of  the  sudden  orders  which  had  retrograded 
the  Second  Corps  from  its  comparatively  comfortable  bivouac  on  the  Bobert- 
son  river,  and  caused  a  backward  march  towards  the  Bappahannock. 

Within  a  few  days  thereafter  General  Warren  commanding  the  Corps 
and  holding  the  rear,  had  crushed  a  portion  of  Ewell's  Corps  which  had  inter- 
posed itself  at  Bristow  Station,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  bivouacked 
on  the  north  side  of  Bull  Bun,  holding  its  fords  against  the  artillery  recon- 
noissances  of  our  Bebel  friends  who  had  taken  their  innings  once  more,  and 
forced  Meade  to  "  cover"  and  the  defensive. 

And  but  few  startling  changes  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  this  old  town 
and  its  suburbs  since  *'  grim  visaged  war"  vexed  and  tore  it  so  ruthlessly.  So 
often  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  opposing  forces,  some  of  the  houses 
still  bear  the  marks  of  shot  and  shell,  for  our  forces  were  sometimes  not  over- 
particular in  caring  for  rebel  property,  and  in  some  instances  our  Cavalry 
squadrons  entered  Culpepper  from  one  side,  while  the  dust  from  the  enemy's 
horse-hoofs  was  still  rising  thick  at  the  other. 

Society  in  this  section  was  always  exclusive.  The  old  residents  take  pride 
in  their  ^'  ancient  and  honorable"  extraction,  and  this  satisfactory  kind  of  self- 
laudation  is  even  greater  now  than  before  the  war.  The  inctursion  of  several 
Northern  families  who  have  taken  residences  in  and  around  the  town,  and 
whose  male  members  carry  on  different  branches  of  business,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  effect  most  to  be  desired,  and  society  to  a  certain  extent 
frowns  on  these  representatives  of  northern  good  will  and  enterprise.  As  a 
consequence,  Culpepper,  which  for  a  certain  period  after  the  war  promised 
much,  is  again  relapsing  towards  its  ante-bellum  insignificance. 
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Beautifully  quiet  and  calm  upon  this  golden  October  afternoon  is  the 
National  Cemetery,  situated  on  an  elevation  a  few  faundi-ed  yards  south  of  the 
depot.  From  the  tall  mast  in  the  centre  always  floats  ik€  starry  banner 
for  which  the  two  thousand  dead  it  shadows  laid  down  their  lives ;  nearly 
every  Northern  State  is  here  represented  by  its  dead  heroes,  and  the  warriors 
seem  to  sleep  as  calmly  on  Southern  soil  as  though  within  their  own  village 
church-yards.  It  seems  so  exquisitely  just  and  proper  that  the  men  who  so 
willingly  gave  their  lives  to  their  country  should  rest  forever  entombed  in  the 
soil  which  they  enriched  with  their  blood : 

"They  sleep  in  peace !    "Whatever  strife 
May  chafe  the  laud  for  which  they  fought, 
Each  for  himself  found  what  he  sought — 
Peace,  at  the  purchase  of  his  life." 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  is  the  Confederate  buiial  ground.  Here 
the  grass  grows  long  upon  the  graves  of  some  400  Southern  soldiers,  mainly 
those  who  enlisted  from  this  coimty ;  lack  of  means  or  actual  neglect  has  suf- 
fered the  fences  to  decay  in  places  and  the  ground  to  become  over-run  with 
weeds  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decipher  the  names  or  regiments  of 
the  dead  Confederates  upon  the  worn  wooden  slabs. 

A  horse -back  ride  from  Culpepper  of  seven  miles,  brought  the  wiiter  one 
day  to  Cedar  or  Slaughter  Mountain.  We  ascended  the  slope,  and  from  the 
portico  of  Air.  Slaughter's  old  time  mansion  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  the 
country  around.  This  is  the  scene  of  Banks's  fight,  August  9, 1862.  Upon 
these  heights  and  in  the  woods  behind  the  house,  Stonewall  Jackson  massed 
the  rebel  forces,  with  which  he  at  length  advanced  and  covered  the  fields  to 
the  west.  Yet  further  west  is  the  copse  of  woods  where  our  gallant  New 
England  and  New  York  regiments  made  their  most  desperate  chaige  and  suf- 
fered terrible  loss.  Mementoes  of  the  struggle  and  mai*ks  of  the  contest  ai'e 
yet  to  be  found,  a  small  pocket  ink-stand  which  we  picked  up,  corroded  and 
stained  with  the  rust  and  mould  of  years,  tells  a  story  of  its  own. 

Across  Cedar  Eun,  and  up  a  rise,  and  we  are  in  a  clump  of  oaks  whose 
shattered  trunks  still  tell  a  death  story.  Here,  just  after  dusk,  Gleneral 
A.  P.  Hill  advanced  Pegram's  Virginia  Battery  and  opened  fire  upon  our  re- 
treating columns ;  but  hardly  had  the  first  gun  spoken  when  from  two  points 
in  its  front  burst  forth  smoke  and  shell,  and  in  ten  minutes  naught  remained 
of  the  Eebel  Battery  but  broken  guns,  overturned  caissons  and  mangled  men, 
and  horses.  This  episode  ended  the  rebel  advance,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  thereafter  their  army  was  on  its  way  towards  the  BlueBidge. 

The  dwelling  of  Parson  Slaughter  has  undergone  strange  vicissitudes,  and 
is  still  remarkably  well  preseiTed  although  erected  nearly  a  century  ago. 
Several  times  duiing  the  late  war  its  owner,  an  uncompromising  rebel,  was 
compelled  to  leave  it  to  the  tender  mercy  of  our  armies,  and  the  writer  hereof 
himself,  then  an  officer  in  a  New  York  regiment  bivouacked  upon  these  same 
gi-ounds  in  the  fall  of  1863,  and  in  the  course  of  a  search  after  something  eat-. 
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able,  made  a  liasty  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  then  deserted  and 
bare.  A  few  rods  from  the  house  a  rough  paling  encloses  the  grave  of  an  un- 
known Confederate  soldier,  discovered  after  the  battle  and  buried  where  he 
felL  The  Parson's  front  steps  are  garnished  with  a  row  of  shot  and  shells  of 
ail  calibres  picked  up  from  the  grounds  adjacent.  None  of  our  shells  struck 
the  house  during  the  battle,  although  it  must  have  been  a  prominent  mark 
for  the  artillerists. 

As  we  stand  here  we  gaze  around  us  upon  historic  groimd.  Nearly  every 
foot  of  this  section,  within  a  circumference  of  several  miles,  has  been  trodden 
by  both  armies.  The  country  is  dotted  with  the  remains  of  old  camps,  and 
whole  forests  have  been  leveled,  leaving  stumps  to  tell  where  oak  and  pine 
have  flourished. 

The  earth  has  been  honey-combed  with  rifle  pits,  and  billowed  with  ram- 
parts. Culpepper,  Brandy,  Sperryville,  Orange  Court  House,  Spottsylvania, 
the  sanguinary  "  Wilderness,"  and  the  fords  of  the  Rapidan,  are  names  which 
have  alternately  thrilled  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  Nation  with  anxiety  and 
agony.  To-day  a  Court-house,  ti^morrow  a  Cross-Road,  and  again  a  river, 
gap,  ford,  or  roadside  tavern — each  has  in  its  turn  witnessed  rallies,  cavalry 
charges,  or  the  din  and  ferocity  of  bloody  and  long-continued  battle.  Rival 
banners  have  waved  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  the  moon  has  risen  upon 
ghastly  heaps  of  slain. 

Time  and  the  revival  of  agriculture  have  done  much  to  change  the  face 
of  this  portion  of  Virginia,  yet  denuded  chimneys,  roofless  houses,  and  piles 
of  stones  marking  the  spots  where  domestic  tianquilityonce  dwelt — these  are 
some  of  the  marks  which  war  has  left  on  the  soil  of  RebeUious  Virginia. 

With  a  fellow-traveler  and  seeker  after  recreation,  I  took  the  saddle  on  a 
clear  sunny  morning  and  started  from  IVIitchell's  Station,  about  seven  miles 
south  of  Culpepper,  taking  the  Raccoon  ford  road  towards  the  Rapidan.  This 
road  has  its  course  through  thick  woods  and  over  a  flat  country ;  many  of  the 
trees  along  the  way  still  bear  the  wooden  brackets  or  "rests"  upon  which  the 
aimy  telegraph  wires  were  secured.  When  near  the  ford  we  take  to  the 
left,  and  after  a  ride  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles  reach  Morton's  ford. 
From  here  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to  our  objective  point,  i.  e. — the  old  camp 
ground  of  our  brigade  during  the  winter  of  1863-4,  at  "  Stony  Mountain." 

Possibly  no  one  of  the  old  camps  in  Virginia  could  be  found  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  With  the  exception  of  the  spot  occupied  by  the  writer's 
own  regiment,  none  of  the  ground  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  huts  built  and 
inhabited  by  hundreds  who  are  now  sleeping  their  last  sleep  seemed  to  have 
rotted  away  of  their  own  accord.  Even  the  corduroy  walks  in  the  company 
streets  were  intact,  and  the  dried-wood  crimched  and  crackled  under  our  feet 
as  we  walked  upon  them.  Heaps  of  worn  canteens  and  rotted  jDortions  of 
haversacks  and  shoes  mark  the  spots  where  new  supplies  were  distributed  ere 
the  finiJ  march  across  the  Rapidan  commenced. 

Almost  nineteen  years  had  passed  away  since  these  mimic  houses  were  occu 
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pied,  and  now,  with  the  lonesome  and  oppressive  silence  of  the  place  broken 
«  only  bj  the  occasional  '^  caw"  of  a  crow,  or  the  flapping  of  a  buzzard's  wings,  it 
was  easy  to  repeople  this  deserted  village  with  the  ghosts  of  its  former  mar- 
tial inhabitants.  One  almost  longed  to  reanimate  the  scene  and  live  for  a 
short  hour  our  old-time  camp  life.  And  some  jovial  days  were  spent  on  this 
ground.  We  volunteers  were  assuredly  quick  to  take  advantage  of  a  lull  in 
active  warfare^  and  the  ability  of  a  soldier  to  enjoy  himself  at  these  times  was 
proverbial  Merry  carousals  which  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  frowns 
at  home  were  here  excusable ;  for  were  we  not  facing  unlimited  hardships  and 
privation  and  in  hourly  danger  of  a  sudden  call  from  the  dark  angel  himself? 

Leaving  the  old  camp  and  crossing  the  Bapidan  at  SomerviUe  ford,  we 
are  at  the  base  of  Clark^s  mountain,  an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of  perhaps 
eight  or  nine  hundred  feet.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  moimtain  General  B.  E. 
Lee  established  his  headquarters  soon  after  the  Mine  Bun  affair  and  continued 
here  untU  the  movement  of  the  Union  forces  across  the  Bapidan,  May  3,  1864. 

We  climbed  the  hill  alone  one  day,  upon  the  back  of  a  colt  rather  skit- 
tishly inclined.  By  the  road  it  is  some  four  miles  to  the  top.  The  houses  are 
very  few  along  the  way,  and  as  we  near  the  top  the  surroundings  grow  vrild 
and  rugged  in  the  extreme.  While  reaching  to  dear  an  obstruction  from  the 
road  our  frisky  colt  shied,  we  lost  our  balance  in  the  saddle,  and  the  next 
minute  the  animal  was  galloping  riderless  across  a  stony  field.  The  matter 
at  once  assumed  a  ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rather  serious  com- 
plexion, and  for  awhile  it  seemed  settled  that  we  would  have  to  foot  the  way 
back  to  IGtchell's,  and  perhaps  loose  colt,  saddle  and  bridle.  Fortunately, 
after  several  flank  movements  on  our  part  and  corresponding  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  ftnifnA.!,  accident  caused  him  to  hopple  himself  with  the  hanging 
bridle,  and  the  quarry  was  ours.  Some  minutes  were  consumed  after  re- 
mounting in  mildly  expostulating  with  him,  aided  by  a  stout  club,  and  we 
were  again  on  our  way  to  the  summit. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  spot  should  have  been  chosen  as  headquarters 
and  signal  station  by  the  rebel  general.  For  miles  on  all  sides  the  view  is 
magnificent.  It  was  possible  for  Lee  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  position  of  both 
Federal  and  Confederate  forces — ^the  former  occupying  lines  reaching  from 
Cedar  mountain  to  Stevensburg  and  Pony  mountain,  and  the  latter  in  their 
strong  works  along  Mine  Bun.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  north  and  west  lie  the 
thickly  wooded  ''  Wilderness,"  and  upon  a  clear  day  the  spires  of  Fredericks- 
burg may  be  discerned  85  miles  away.  A  giant  tree  shorn  of  all  its  branches 
is  the  only  object  standing  upon  the  summit,  and  the  blocks  nailed  upon  it  at 
regular  intervals  bespeak  its  former  use  as  a  look-out.  The  spot  is  plainly 
marked  where  Lee*s  headquarters'  tent  was  pitched,  and  a  large  stone  is 
pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as  a  favorite  seat  of  the  rebel  chief.  The  farmer 
owning  this  portion  of  the  mountain  asserts  that  he  was  present  one  day  while 
Lee  sat  there  alternately  watching  the  Union  lines  through  a  field  glass  and 
musing.     He  at  length  sighed  and  uttered,  more  to  himself  than  those  near 
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YnrcLy  *' Ah  I  If  those  people  would  only  leave  ns  in  peace."  And  the  Federal 
army  undoubtedly  seemed  to  him  at  this  time  a  very  Nemesis.  Driven  back 
at  times,  defeated  in  its  tremendous  attempts  to  crush  armed  rebellion  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  still  returned  to  the  struggle,  after  each  repulse  seeming  to  draw  its 
folds  tighter  and  tighter  around  its  opponent,  and  now  freshly  organized  ^ ' 
highly  disciplined  and  handled  by  the  General  of  the  armies  in  person,  the 
end  must  have  appeared  very  near  to  the  brave  and  patient  Confederate  leader. 
Is  it  possible  then  to  doubt  the  story  of  Oeneral  Lee's  half-uttered  wish  ? 

Following  the  road  from  either  Somerville  or  Baccoon  Ford,  a  ride  of  a  ■ 
few  miles  brings  one  to  Old  Yerdiersville,  on  the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg  ^. 
turnpike.     From  thence  following  the  pike  towards  the  latter  town,  it  is  some  j 
12  miles  to  the  Wilderness  tavern.    Before  reaching  that  place,  however,  ai^     ' 
object  of  interest  offers  itself  to  the  ex-soldier  in  the  remains  of  the  rebel 
works  along  Mine  Bun  about  a  mile  south  of  Robinson's  Tavern. 

Veterans  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  will  never  forget  the  Mitie  Eun 
campaign ;  the  confident  advance  of  the  army  across  the  Bapidan ;  the  long 
marches  from  right  to  left  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works ;  the  cold,  bitter 
nights  spent  upon  the  picket  lines ;  the  long,  anxious  and  expectant  waiting 
of  the  Second  Corps  on  that  biting  winter  morning  for  orders  to  storm  the 
rebel  works,  orders  that  never  came,  and  the  withdrawal  at  last  with  its  long 
night's  march  and  attendant  discomforts. 

The  advance  of  the  Second  Corps  upon  the  first  day,  November  27,  was 
parallel  with  the  Orange  Pike,  and  they  drove  the  enemy  from  Bobinson  s 
tavern,  throwing  up  breastworks  and  remaining  there  until  the  general  advance 
next  morning  towards  Mine  Bim. 

Betuming  to  the  present  time  and  wending  our  way  onward  past  the  old 
tavern  and  its  dilapidated  surroundings,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  we  strike 
the  Brock  road  near  the  Wilderness  tavern,  and  here  we  halt.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  ride  further  in  search  of  objects  of  patriotic  interest.  Imme- 
diately adjacent  to  this  spot  was  enacted  the  struggle  which  really  decided 
the  salvation  of  our  army  on  the  memorable  6th  of  May,  1864.  The  ground 
around  us  was  then  quickly  strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  and  the  siuround- 
ing  woods  were  sulphurous  and  heavy  with  smoke.  As  we  stand  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  roads  and  look  towards  Orange  Court  House,  the  woods  to 
the  front  and  left  have  the  most  intense  interest  for  us.  The  date  is  the  6th. 
From  5  a.  nL  to  11,  the  first  and  third  brigades  of  Oibbon's  division  struggled 
with  the  enemy  in  this  almost  impenetrable  forest,  and  when,  after  a  Titanic 
endeavor  to  stay  the  enemy  from  a  new  direction — their  left  and  rear — ^they 
were  forced  by  Hill's  overwhelming  numbers  to  leave  the  woods,  the  two  bri- 
gades that  were  strong  in  numbers  at  sunrise  were  fearfully  decimated  and 
their  dead  and  dying  heaped  the  ground  which  they  were  for  a  time  compelled 
to  surrender. 

The  advance  of  Longstreet  through  this  same  piece  of  woods  occurred 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  but  for  the  providential  advance  of  four  regiments 
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of  General  Carroirs  Third  Brigade,  whose  action  of  this  day  should  be  recorded 
forever  in  history,  the  army  had  been  severed  in  twain.  They  were  the  10th 
New  York,  8th  Ohio,  14th  Indiana  and  14th  Connecticut.  Already  had  Long- 
street^s  veterans  carried  the  heavy  breastworks,  manned  by  paxts  of  the  1st, 
2d  and  3d  Divisions,  and  forced  its  defenders  back  across  the  road,  when  Gar- 
roll's  ringing  voice  ordered  his  brigade,  which  had  been  placed  in  reserve 
after  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  morning  to  ''fall  in,"  and  double-quicking  to 
^  the  left  and  then  by  the.  right  flank,  they  fell  upon  the  hitherto  victorous 
'  rebels,  driving  them  over  the  works  and  far  into  the  wood&  Half  of  the 
brigade,  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  command  to  advance  and  its  quick 
execution  were  left  behind  in  this  glorious  race  to  victory,  leaving  the  glory 
^  to  the  four  regiments  above  named.  Thus  was  Hancock's  front  held  and  the 
lines  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  preserved  intact. 

The  woods  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  fierce  struggling  of  that  event- 
ful day,  and  although  the  lapse  of  time  and  nature's  softening  touches  have  to 
a  great  extent  obliterated  the  traces  of  battle,  yet  the  larger  trees  are  scarred 
and  torn  with  bullets  and  here  and  there  a  shell-mark  shows  itself.  Artillery 
was  little  used,  however,  in  the  fearful  work  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  May. 

The  government  has  removed  all  bodies  which  could  be  discovered  to  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Fredericksburg,  but  even  now  a  straggler  through  the 
tangled  and  scrubby  woods  will  occasionally  come  suddenly  upon  a  skeleton 
with  a  few  tattered  threads  of  blue  or  gray  clinging  to  the  bones — a  ghastly 
reminder  of  war's  grim  horrors.  Less  startling  relics,  in  the  shape  of  half- 
mouldered  cartridge-boxes,  and  rusty  rifle-barrels  and  canteens  are  found"  in 
numbers,  although  the  natives  hereabouts  prize  these  articles  very  slighUy, 
generally  piling  them  in  some  comer  when  found  until  it  is  convenient  to  sell 
them  as  junk. 

The  quantity  of  old  iron  in  the  shape  of  solid  shot,  fragments  of  shell  and 
rusty  swords  and  bayonets,  found  all  around  this  section  of  the  countiy  has 
been  enormous  and  has  formed  quite  an  article  of  trade,  the  negroes  especially 
selling  it  to  the  storekeepers  who  in  turn  ship  the  junk  to  wholesale  dealers. 
In  one  store  at  Culpepper  kept  by  a  Northern  man,  the  merchant  had  quite 
a  small  arsenal  of  sabres,  odd  scabbards,  rusty  rifles  of  all  calibres  and  half  a 
dozen  pistols  from  the  aristocratic  "  Colt"  to  the  plebian  horse  pistol. 

This  portion  of  Virginia  must  always  continue  replete  with  interest  to  the 
veteran  who  has  marched  and  bivouacked  with  the  army,  whose  history  is  so 
identified  with  the  eastern  campaigns.  Horseback  rides  of  a  few  hours  will 
fully,  repay  the  traveler  for  the  trouble  taken.  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  ride 
a  mile  without  recognizing  some  landmark  familiar  to  him.  Here  it  is  a  road 
which  he  has  traversed — there  a  hill  upon  which  he  bivouacked,  and  again  he 
identifies  liis  old  camping  ground,  upon  which  nothing  perhaps  is  left  but  the 
stone  fire-places,  yet  he  can  point  out  the  very  spot  where  his  tent  was  pitched, 
and  we  guarantee  tliat  although  he  may  be  severely  unromantic  and  practical 
enough,  will  be  found  io  wondei*f uUy  attract  his  attention  and  interest  him. 
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IT    lEEL    IN    McnON. 


HOUSANDS  of  times,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  question 
has  been  asked  1 

"How  does  it  feel  to  be  in  battle?" 
And  just  about  as  often,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the 
question  has  remained  unanswered.  It  is  highly  im* 
probable  that  any  two  men  would  have  the  same 
views  or  entertain  the  same  feelings  under  fire.  It 
is  probable  that  Lieutenant  Bill  Williams,  of  the  Ist 
New  Jersey,  expressed  a  very  general  conviction  when 
he  remarked  at  Antietam : 

"  The  risk  is  too  durn  much  for  the  salary,  and  I 
want  to  resign." 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  well-defined  idea  of 
physical  fear  prevails  with  a  considerable'  percentage 
of  men  during  an  engagement.  The  chances  are  that 
they  stand  up,  lie  down  or  protect  themselves  by  the  advantages  of  the  field, 
and  blaze  away  in  a  certain  direction,  because  they  are  ordered  to  without 
seeing  anything  to  fire  at,  and  they  are  absorbed  by  two  leading  ideas.  The 
first  is  to  see  the  enemy.  The  second  is  to  get  their  pieces  loaded  again  as 
quickly  aj  possible  after  firing  it. 

Very  frequently  the  men  don't  pretend  to  "  return  ramrods,"  but  stick 
them  in  the  ground  beside  them  and  blaze  away.  Men  who  get  excited  are 
liable  to  forget  to  put  on  a  cap,  pull  the  trigger  and  reload,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  two  charges  in  the  piece.  If  they  got  a  cap  on  at  the  second  or 
third  load  and  the  piece  goes  off,  the  man  is  likely  to  have  a  conviction,  as  he 
rolls  on  the  ground  from  the  recoil,  that  his  right  shoulder  has  been  taken 
away  by  a  round  shot,  and  wonders  vaguely  why  his  hand  hasn't  gone  with 
it.  Muskets  have  been  found  on  the  battlefield  filled  with  charges  almost  to 
the  muzzle. 

Close  fighting  is  not  at  all  the  rule;  but  sometimes  the  combatants  come 
in  full  view  of  each  other,  and  at  rare  intervals  the  fighting  became  a  promis- 
cuous row,  ignoring  all  rules  of  scientific  warfare.  Every  man  does  the  best 
he  can  for  himself,  and  to  put  his  opponent  hors  de  combat  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  time.  In  an  open  fight,  where  the  combatants  have 
a  full  view  of  each  other,  each  man  will  pick  out  an  opponent  whom,  for  the 
time  being,  he  will  regard  as  his  mortal,  personal  enemy,  and  use  all  his  skill 
and  activity  to  dispose  of  him  before  he  is  disposed  of  himself. 

In  cavalry  fighting  all  experience  indicates  that  the  men  have  more  anx- 
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iety  for  the  safety  of  their  horses  than  about  their  own,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  about  artillerymen. 

At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  General  Crawford  had  such  scanty 
numbers  that  his  cavalry  was  formed  as  the  first  line  of  battle,  supporting  the 
advanced  batteries.  The  audacity  of  this  movement  seemed  to  puzzle  the 
enemy,  and  instead  of  pushing  forward  to  dislodge  this  feeble  force  the  whole 
morning  was  spent  by  the  enemy  in  slowly  maJking  their  way  into  position, 
only  now  and  then  throwing  a  few  shells  over.  The  soldiers  don't  like  any- 
thing the  object  of  which  he  fails  to  understand,  and  cavalry  on  the  front  line 
didn't  suit  Johnny  Confederate.     He  thought  there  was  trouble  behind  it. 

Across  the  fields  which  rose  in  graceful  undulations,  we  could  plainly  see 
the  colunms  of  rebel  infantry  and  cavalry  moving  from  wood  to  wood  in  the 
direction  of  our  left.  We  were  so  placed  that  we  could  see  nothing  but  the 
rebels ;  the  Bhode  Island  Cavalry  formed  near  us,  and  Battery  L,  1st  New 
York  Artillery,  in  sections,  on  the  rise  behind  us. 

The  men  had  gone  out  in  small  parties  and  foraged  a  few  oats  and  wheat, 
which  they  fed  to  their  horses  along  vnth  the  corn  blades  of  the  field  in 
which  they  were  formed.  Our  skirmishers  were  engaged  with  theirs,  both 
being  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hollow,  and  although  ours  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  mounted  and  armed  only  with  the  short  carbine,  they  did 
considerable  execution,  losing  only  one  horse.  This  was  about  three  o'clock, 
and  we  had  been  in  line  since  nine.  The  men  as  they  stood  by  their  horses, 
and  laying  their  carbines  across  the  saddles,  some  of  them  took  long  and 
anxious  aim  at  the  stray  rebels  on  the  opposite  hill. 

"Oh!"  sighed  Corporal  Draper,  "if  I  only  had  a  good  Springfield  or 
Austrian  rifle,  wouldn't  I  like  to  pink  that  fellow  sitting  on  the  stump  oyer 
there.     He's  got  more  impudence  than  an  infantry  sutler." 

"  Captain,"  asked  another,  "  can't  I  go  over  a  Httle  nearer  and  shoot  that 
grayback  sitting  on  the  fence  by  the  tree  ?  He  winked  at  me  just  now,  and  I 
feel  as  riley  as  a  goose  pond." 

"Never  mind,  men ;  it's  rough,  I  know,  but  I  think  we'll  get  a  chance  at 
them  directly." 

"  Yes ;  but  blast  it  all,  if  they  have  the  cheek  to  come  here  they'll  find 
out  how  thin  we  are  and  then  they'll  be  having  a  chance  at  us.  Just  let  me 
go  and  shoot  one  for  a  nest-egg.    I'll  only  take  a  little  one." 

Sergeant  Matlack,  who  had  been  sitting  on  a  stump  chevdng  a  cracker, 
arose. 

"Will  this  eminently-intelligent  audience  take  a  runnin'  jump,  and  teU  me 
why  the  fool-catcher  don't  get  them  Washington  fellers  that  haven't  sense 
enough  to  issue  long-range  guns  to  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry!"   ' 

"First  class  in  arithmetic  gives  it  up,"  said  half  a  dozen  in  chorus. 

"  Bah,"  growled  the  sergeant,  "  Pm  going  to  sleep,  and  if  any  reb  comes 
near  enough  to  get  shot  and  you  fellers  don't  tell  me  about  it.  Til  discharge 
you  in  one  time  and  two  motions,"  and  he  gave  a  suggestive  kick  as  he 
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stretched  himBelf  beside  his  horse,  cautioning  that  noble  animal  to  take  off 
his  shoes  before  he  stepped  on  him. 

We  are  telling  this  little  episode  as  Lieutenant  Biple7  told  it  to  us,  and 
he  continued. 

We  had  stood  there  scarcely  half  an  hour  longer  when  Captain  Watterson 
sang  out : 

'*  There  they  come,"  and  the  bugles  blared  out  the  "  Mount.^' 

A  rebel  battery,  pulled  by  hand,  came  oyer  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  front 
of  us  and  opened  rapidly  and  with  pretty  accurate  aim.  Our  skirmishers  in 
the  meantime  were  sharply  engaged  with  the  enemy^s.  They  did  their  duty 
well  in  spite  of  their  short-range  carbines,  and  kept  the  enemy  making  short 
rushes  forward  as  they  fired  and  fell  back  to  reload,  so  that  the  rebels  began 
to  fire  wilder  and  wilder.  At  last  we  made  an  advance  in  force,  and  the  rebels 
opened  with  grape  and  cannister  upon  our  scattered  line.  Our  skirmishers 
came  back  as  though  <*  dinner  call"  had  blown,  and  fell  into  their  places  in 
the  ranks,  and  our  Battery  "L"  began  to  get  in  some  pretty  work.  Its  sec- 
tions, one  above  the  other,  either  concentrated  their  fire  or  distributed  it  as 
circumstances  required,  and  almost  every  missile  did  its  duty. 

While  the  battery  was  doing  its  work,  we  were  doing  ours — the  most  un- 
pleasant duty  that  can  be  imposed.  We  had  to  sit  in  our  saddles,  motionless 
and  helpless,  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire,  and  unable  to  return  a  shot.  Out  of 
the  woods  in  front  of  us  came  a  number  of  rebel  sharp-shooters.  A  big  Con- 
federate officer  rode  along  in  front  of  them,  putting  on  more  airs  than  a  coun- 
try school-master  at  a  picnic 

"  Disperse  them  cavalry,"  he  shouted. 

"Now,  bigorge,"  said  Private  Taylor,  who  was  a  circus  man  in  private 
life,  "  a  proper  respect  for  the  memory  of  Kirkham^s  grammar,  requires  that 
I  should  shoot  that  ignoramus,"  and  without  more  ado  he  stood  up  in  his  sad- 
dle and  blazed  away,  in  defiance  of  orders. 

"Down  in  front,"  remonstrated  those  behind  him. 

"Taylor,  consider  yourself  under  arrest,"  said  the  Captain  sternly. 

"My  piece,  toot" 

"  Shut  up.  Thunder  I  you  have  shot  that  fellow.  There  he  goes  off  his 
horse." 

This  incident  let  us  know  that  our  carbines  would  also  reach,  and  quickly 
the  order  came  to  "fire,"  and  we  went  at  it  in  earnest.  It  was  understood 
that  we  were  to  retain  our  position  and  preserve  our  alignment,  but  the  men 
would  naturally  press  forward ;  then  we  kept  pushing  on  little  by  little,  at 
the  same  time  firing  as  rapidly  as  we  knew  how.  Just  then  the  Major  dis. 
covered  we  ii^ere  working  our  vray  into  danger.  Bight  in  front  of  us  was  a 
hollow,  and  beyond  it  the  rising  ground  and  hill  where  the  rebels  were. 

If  we  had  got  down  into  the  hollow,  though  we  should  have  been  cov- 
ered from  the  sharpshooters,  we  should  be  raked  by  the  artillery,  and  the  hill< 
top  on  our  side  was  also  of  course  bad ;  so  the  Major,  a  shrewd  old  soldier, 
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wanted  us  on  the  rise  of  the  hill,  to  the  rear  of  the  hollow,  so  that  the  enemy 
in  front,  on  account  of  this  wide  depression  would  think  us  much  nearer  to 
them  than  we  reaHy  were  and  regulate  their  aim  accordingly.  This  proved  to 
be  correct  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  for  a  storm  of  bullets  swept  over 
from  their  hill  and  knocked  up  the  dust  in  front  of  our  horses.  At  the  same 
time  round  shot  and  shell  came  whirring  through  the  air  just  above  our  heads 
and  gave  a  shock  to  our  nerves  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  a  covy  of  quail 
starting  from  beneath  our  feet,  only  slightly  more  so,  and  caused  a  good  maijy 
of  us  to  twist  and  squirm  a  little  in  our  saddles.  I  remarking  somewhat  in- 
dignantly upon  this  matter  to  the  Major,  totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  doing  the  same  thing  myself,  when  he  blurted  out : 

"Oh!  nonsense.     Why,  I  dodge  myself.     Tes,  b' thunder;  and  so  do  you, 
too,  like  a  top-heavy  corn-stalk." 

I  said  no  more  about  the  men  dodging,  but  concluded  that  it  was  invol 
imtary,  and  looked  around,  feeling  much  comforted  by  seeing  General  Banks 
and  staff  bending  too  and  fro  like  the  lilies  of  the  field.  I  therefore  con- 
cluded it  was  safe  to  regard  the  fire  as  hot  and  heavy. 

"  Steady  in  the  first  squadron !  Steady  there,  I  say !  What  are  you 
about?"  sang  out  the  Major's  clear,  stem  voice. 

As  he  moved  to  check  the  apparent  confusion,  a  man  made  his  way  out  of 
the  ranks — a  little  pale,  perhaps,  but  otherwise  as  usual. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  leaving  the  ranks,  sir  f  * 

The  man  saluted  him  quietly,  and  answered : 

"  Hit  sir ;  hole  in  the  shoulder."  He  had  a  rifle-ball  hole  in  his  shoulder,  no 
larger  than  a  match  where  it  went  in,  but  as  big  as  a  tomato  where  it  came  out. 

<*Gb  to  the  rear  and  get  it  dressed,"  said  the  Major,  and  the  first  man 
hit  rode  away  to  the  field  hospital,  and  the  line  dressed  itself  without  any 
need  of  command. 

Now  the  men  began  to  suffer  in  earnest,  and  quite  a  number  of  horses 
had  been  struck.  Our  battery  had  dismounted  a  gun  which  the  rebels  had 
run  up  to  open  on  us  with  grape  and  cannister  ^  but  the  rifle  balls  and  shells 
were  becoming  more  and  more  accurate  in  their  aim.  General  Bayard  turned 
and  spoke  to  General  Banks.     I  heard  the  latter  reply : 

"Yes;  those  cavalrymen  stand  it  like  veterans.  I  shall  myself  show 
these  men  their  new  position  when  I  move  them." 

Soon  the  order  came,  "Platoons,  right-about  wheel!"  and  at  a  walk, 
without  breaking  a  rank,  we  steadily  moved  back,  crossing  the  exposed  hill- 
top that  had  been  in  our  rear  and  descending  on  the  other  side,  where  our 
line  was  again  formed.  But  now  our  whole  line  was  falling  back  upon  Gen- 
eral Bank's  corps,  which  had  been  formed  as  it  came  up  behind  us ;  and  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  planting  a  battery  upon  Cedar  Mountain  which  com- 
pletely enfiladed  oui*  position.  Over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  from  the  left 
flank  the  shriek  of  the  shells  thrilled  our  ears,  and  along  the  line  they  burst 
with  a  sound  that  once  heard  is  never  forgotten. 
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Our  battery,  one  piece  dismounted  and  half  the  horses  killed,  limbered  up 
and  moved  awaj  as  best  it  could.  Taking  down  the  fence  in  our  rear  and 
that  into  the  road  at  our  right,  our  regiment  again  made  an  "about"  and 
retired  again  a  second  time  in  line.  That  was  the  most  trying  of  all  that 
eventful  day.  The  enemy's  range  was  now  almost  perfect,  and  after  every 
discharge  each  man  left  unharmed  wondered  how  he  had  escaped.  The  appre- 
hension of  immediate  death  or  ghastly  wounds  was  strongly  present  in  every 
BOid,  and  yet  the  line  moved  over  the  uneaven  ground  as  steadily  as  if  on  drill. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  break  ranks  or  to  straggle,  even  when  oonurades  went 
down  on  either  hand.  I  tell  you  we  were  proud  of  those  men.  I  don't 
believe  fear  or  the  idea  of  shirking  had  a  place  in  the  ranks. 

Private  Gillian's  carbine  flew  ten  feet  in  front  of  him  and  he  and  his  horse 
both  went  down  with  an  ugly  thud.  I  thought  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
shell,  but  in  a  second  he  was  up  and  grabbed  his  horse,  exclaiming  with  a  grin : 

"Misdeal  I" 

His  horse  had  stepped  into  a  ground-hog  hole,  which  the  man  cursed 
copiously  as  he  gathered  up  his  carbine  and  remounted.  If  he  had  wanted 
to  be  a  coward  he  could  have  left  the  ranks  without  suspicion. 

A  moment  after  this  a  scathing  infantry  fire  opened  on  us  from  a  corn- 
field close  on  our  left.  In  an  instant  our  line  had  changed  front,  and  with 
gleaming  sabres  and  cocked  revolvers,  we  swept  into  that  field. 

The  infantry  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  having  no  time  to  flee,  they  fought 
desperately.  It  was  saber  and  revolver  against  rifle  and  bayonet.  Our  ranks 
were  soon  broken,  as  were  those  of  the  infantry,  and  it  became  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  of  the  most  fearful  character.  Our  men  had  been  suffering  at  a  disad- 
vantage all  day,  and  they  now  seemed  to  think  that  the  opportunity  for 
vengeance  had  been  given  into  their  hands.  Back  and  forth  they  rode  reck- 
lessly through  the  scattered  squads  of  rebels,  cutting,  slashing,  and  pistohng 
as  they  went.  The  work  was  short  but  bloody.  In  five  minutes  the  waving 
corn  was  trodden  flat  to  the  earth  and  the  surviving  rebs  were  fleeing  in  all 
directions. 

We  had  gained  a  victory,  but  not  without  cost.  All  over  the  field  were 
scattered  mangled  and  hoof-beaten  corpses,  while  riderless  and  wounded 
horses  rushed  frantically  about  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  helpless 
wounded  on  both  sides,  who  lay  mixed  together  in  unutterable  confusion. 
Out  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  of  our  men  who  rode  into  that  field  fifteen 
minutes  before  less  than  five  hundred  fell  into  line  when  the  action  was  over. 

There  was,  however,  no  time  to  mourn  for  the  dead  or  help  the  wounded. 
With  other  regiments  we  were  quickly  ordered  into  a  charge  to  repel  an 
advancing  body  of  rebel  infantry.  In  the  shock  and  conflict  that  ensued  all 
thought  of  our  recent  struggle  was  displaced  by  the  peril  of  the  present.  Our 
opponents  retired,  Bef orming  our  scattered  and  again  decimated  ranks  we 
stood  by  our  reeking,  panting,  tired  horses,  and  patted  the  necks  of  our  faith- 
ful friends  as  we  thought  gloomily  of  those  who  were  gone. 
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Look  where  we  would  along  the  shortened  line,  we  missed  some  familiar 
face.  The  stem  sergeant,  who  had  been  a  martinet  upon  duty  and  a  brother 
in  the  company  street,  was  lying  in  the  fatal  corn-field,  with  sightless  eyeballs 
turned  toward  the  glowing  sunset. 

The  Yorick  of  the  company,  who  was  wont  to  set  his  mess  in  a  roar,  was 
groaning  upon  the  amputating  table,  and  the  pretty  boy,  as  brayeas  handsome, 
that  we  all  called  *Hhe  daughter  of  the  regiment ^^ — oh  I  he  was  marching  for- 
lornly away  to  starvation  in  a  rebel  prison. 

Something  prompted  me  to  speak  to  a  smoke  and  powder -begrimed  cor- 
poral who  was  tenderly  looking  his  horse  oyer  to  see  if  the  animal  had  escaped 
as  safe  as  himself. 

'<  Snyder,^'  I  said,  '<  what  do  you  think  about  it  all?  *' 

"  I  thini:  it's  queer." 

"As  how?" 

"  That  all  the  good  fellows  get  knocked  over,  and  none  but  us  blamed 
scallywags  pull  through." 

It  was  not  flattering;  but  I  knew  he  meant  it  as  a  compliment  to  the 
fallen,  and  not  as  derogatory  of  the  survivors. 

The  action  had  ceased  all  along  the  lines.  The  shades  of  evening  had 
come  down,  leaving  most  of  the  battle-field  in  our  possession.  Soon  there 
came  an  order  for  a  detail  to  carry  off  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  I  was 
ordered  off  with  a  portion  of  our  company. 

We  rode  hastily  to  a  small  stream  and  filled  our  canteens.  Water  is  the  * 
first  thing  a  wounded  soldier  craves,  and  the  last  thing  the  dying  hero  wants. 
That  sanguinary  oom-field  was  a  sight  that  can  never  pass  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  looked  upon  it.  Many  of  the  wounded  had  been  removed  by  the 
hospital  men.  But  stretched  out  there  was  over  four  hundred  men  who  would 
never  again  start  at  the  sound  of  drum  or  trumpet. 

Men  from  the  green  hills  of  the  North,  and  from  the  sunny  plains  of  the 
South,  who  had  met  there  and  gone  down  in  deadly  strife.  With  blanched 
faces,  starting  eyes  and  distorted  limbs  they  lay  as  they  had  died,  from  burst- 
ing shell,  whistling  bullet,  piercing  saber  and  crushing  hoof  stroke. 

Across  a  low  fence  a  dead  Union  soldier  and  a  dead  Confederate  still 
faced  each  other.  In  the  breast  of  the  Union  man  a  murderous  bayonet  was 
fixed.  The  Confederate's  skull  was  cloven  by  a  deadly  saber  stroke.  Thus 
they  lay  where  they  had  met,  and  where  their  souls  had^started  together  for 
the  tribunal  which  alone  shall  say  which  were  right  and  which  was  wrong,  and 
we  buried  them  together. 

Fast  under  his  dead  horse  we  found  poor  Taylor.  He  was  glad  to  see  us, 
and,  after  we  gave  him  some  water,  said: 

"  Fellows,  I  guess  Tm  pretty  well  knocked  to  pieces;  but  if  you've  a  mind 
to  gather  a  lot  of  me  up  and  take  it  to  the  sawbones,  Pll  be  obliged  to  you, 
and  if  he  can  stick  enough  of  me  together  to  earn  a  living  for  my  old  mother 
she'll  thank  Gk)d  and  them  too." 
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He  finally  got  well,  Bhort  of  an  arm,  a  leg  and  an  eye.  Men  like  him 
don^t  die  from  trifles. 

Far  into  the  night  we  toiled,  until  the  last  corpse  had  a  coTering  of  earth, 
and  the  last  wounded  man  was  in  the  hospital.  Then  we  turned  back  to  camp, 
and  I  heard  a  company  of  men  talking  behind  me. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  any  fellow  say  how  he  felt  in  action?  " 

*'  No ;  I  guess  the  fellows  that  know  most  about  that  haye  gone  where  they 
don^t  talk  so  we  can  hear." 


-♦♦♦h 


rENERAL    iRAGG    AND    MRENDLY. 


I  HEN,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  General  Bragg,  of  somewhat 
malodorous  Confederate  fame,  was  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  converting  Kentucky  to  secessionism  from  its 
somewhat  luxuriant  Union  proclivities,  he  commenced 
a  long  line  of  serious  mistakes,  one  of  which,  though 
it  looked  small  in  consequences  and  insignificant  as 
to  probable  result,  had  a  very  serious  weight  in 
rendering  his  campaign  a  nullity,  and  bringing  all 
his  plans  and  movements  connected  therewitii  to 
naught,  and  subjecting  him  to  the  animadversion  of 
his  iBompeers  and  the  contempt  of  his  enemies.  He 
made  a  vindictive  and  energetic  enemy  of  a  man  who 
was  disposed  to  be  a  friend,  and  a  useful  one,  to 
himself  and  the  Confederate  cause. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  Bragg  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  Kentucky^ 
under  Smith,  located  at  Frankfort,  and  engaged  in  conducting  an  inauguration 
of  the  Confederate  provisional  Governor,  a  Mr.  Hawes.  The  ceremony,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  more  than  a  pretentious  farce,  and  had  hardly  been  com- 
pleted when  the  Yankees  threatened  the  State  capital,  and  the  newly-installed 
Governor  had,  in  the  language  of  his  negro  servant  Woolsey,  "To  everlast- 
ingly git  up  an'  git,  wid  nuffin'  but  jist  mese'f  an'  de  old  mar'  in  de  buck- 
board." 

It  was  during  his  short  stay  at  Frankfort  that  Bragg  succeeded  in  making 
his  enemy.  He  had  at  his  headquarters  a  young  man  named  Prendly,  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  guide  and  scout,  being  well  fitted  for  the  position 
from  having  been  long  engaged  in  business  with  his  father  in  the  purchase 
and  collection  of  cattle  all  over  the  State. 
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Prendlj's  father  and  family,  consistisg  of  his  mother  and  two  sisters, 
lived  about  five  miles  from  Frankfort,  on  the  Harrodsburg  road.  Old  Prendlj, 
besides  being  a  cattle  dealer  in  peaceful  times,  was  a  large  farmer,  of  consid- 
erable wealth,  and  living  in  very  good  style. 

The  inauguration  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  apple  and  cider  harvest  of 
that  region,  and  one  day  General  Bragg,  in  the  presence  of  young  Prendly, 
remarked : 

« I  think  I  would  return  more  thanks  to  have  all  the  cider,  fresh  from  the 
press,  I  could  drink,  than  for  anything  else  I  could  think  of  at  present" 

Prendly,  without  hesitation,  spoke  up : 

*'  General,  if  you  will  do  my  father  the  honor  to  ride  out  to  his  place,  I 
will  insure  you  all  the  cider  you  vrish  for,  and  a  hearty  welcome  besides." 

"Til  be  hanged  if  I  don't  take  you  up,  and  we'll  go  this  afternoon." 

Guided  by  young  Prendly,  Bragg  and  a  couple  of  his  staff  officers  rode 
out  that  evening  to  the  farm,  where  they  not  only  had  the  promised  cider,  but 
were  most  royally  entertained,  and,  of  course,  introduced  to  the  mother  and 
sisters. 

Elvira,  Dave  Prendly's  eldest  sister,  was  a  most  attractive  and  lively  young 
lady  of  about  twenty,  and  at  once  attracted  the  amorous  attentions  of  the 
General,  who  was  somewhat  noted  for  his  admiration  of  the  ladies  without  re- 
gard to  age  or  color.  In  this  instance  his  passion  ran  away  with  his  discretion, 
and  he  made  a  most  insulting  proposition  to  Miss  Prendly,  who  not  only 
treated  it  with  scorn,  but  appealed  to  heir  brother  for  protection. 

A  particular  lively  scene  ensued,  which  came  near  ending  the  amorous 
Gfreneral's  career  then  and  there ;  but  it  finally  ended  in  an  apparent  reconcili- 
ation after  abject  apologies  by  Bragg,  who  laid  all  the  blame  on  mixed  dder 
and  Bourbon  whiskey. 

Prendly,  of  course,  insisted  on  leaving  the  General's  service  at  once;  but 
this  Bragg  would  not  listen  to,  and  promised  him  a  commission  and  anything 
else  he  could  give  if  he  would  only  remain.  The  result  was  that  the  young 
man  did  remain ;  but  it  would  most  likely  have  been  far  better  for  Bragg  if  he 
had  gone.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  Bragg,  on  his  return  to  Frankfort, 
boasted  privately  of  the  affair,  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Miss  Pjrendly  and 
the  whole  family. 

This  came  to  young  Prendly's  ears,  and  in  his  rage  he  tried  to  induce 
Bragg  to  come  out  and  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.  Being  now 
in  the  midst  of  his  staff  and  surrounded  by  his  army,  the  libertine  only  laughed 
at  the  young  man,  and  told  him  that  if  he  didn't  shut  up  he  would  have  him 
arrested  and  sent  to  work  on  the  entrenchments. 

Two  days  afterwards  Dave  Prendly  was  in  the  presence  of  General  Don 
Carlos  Buell,  at  Louisville.  What  took  place  between  the  grizzly  old  soldier 
and  the  young  Eentuckian  bo  one  ever  knew;  but  before  the  week  was  out 
General  Bragg  found  it  healthy  to  gather  up  his  army  and  make  tracks  away 
from  Frankfort.    He  halted  at  Eirbysville,  seven  miles  away,  and  there  the 
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young  man  turned  up  again,  having  apparently  forgotten  bis  recent  insult,  and 
went  about  his  duties  as  usual. 

Here  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  General  Withers  was  ordered  to  Saloica 
with  his  division  to  cut  off  General  Sill,  reported  by  Prendly  to  be  marching 
for  Perryville.  Withers  made  a  long  and  fruitless  march,  which  prevented 
him  from  being  in  the  subsequent  action  at  Perryville,  and  during  which  he 
found  the  wrong  end  of  Sill's  division,  and  was  pretty  badly  whipped  in  a 
skirmish  at  Hadley's  Mills. 

In  the  meantime  Bragg  concentrated  the  divisions  of  Kirby  Smith,  Hardee 
and  Buckner  at  Harrodsbui'g  and  marched  them  to  Perryville,  leaving  General 
Cheatham's  division  to  resist  Buell,  who  was  represented  by  Prendly  to  be 
moving  on  that  place,  while  General  Thomas  was  moving  on  Perryville. 
Bragg's  force  was  now  scattered  beyond  supporting  distance;  but  Bragg 
was  sanguine  that  everything  was  right  and  his  dispositions  admirably  made 
for  annihilating  the  Union  forces  in  detail,  and  as  the  dispositions  of  the 
Union  forces  then  stood  his  idea  was  in  the  main  correct. 

This  was  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  of  October  and  Buell's  force  was  on 
the  march  to  Harrodsburg,  with  Thomas  bearing  down  on  Perryville,  the  two 
armies  being  about  five  miles  apart. 

That  evening  about  eight  o'clock,  an  old  farmer,  who  proved  to  be  Israel 
Prendly,  Dave's  father,  rode  into  General  Thomas's  camp  and  sought  him  out* 

'^Tve  a  letter  for  you,  General,  from  my  son,"  said  the  old  man;  "and 
he  told  me  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  ask  me." 

General  Thomas,  who  was  not  at  all  given  to  sentiment  or  anything  that 
had  a  look  of  irregularity  in  welfare,  eyed  the  old  man  sternly  as  he  demanded 
his  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation  and  poUtical  proclivities.  Having 
satisfied  himself  about  these,  the  General  read  the  letter  carefully  without 
comment. 

"Now,  Mr.  Prendly,"  he  said,  "you  say  that  heretofore  you  have  been  a 
secessionist.     What  was  your  reason  for  your  sudden  change  of  faith  t" 

"Hasn't  Dave  written  it  in  that  letter?" 

"No  matter  whether  he  has  or  not;  I  wish  to  hear  your  version." 

Then  Israel  Prendly,  with  heightened  color  and  gritting  teeth,  told  the 
story  of  the  insult,  and  added: 

"I  don't  know  what  Dave  has  written  in  that  letter,  but  I  do  know  that 
if  he  don't  follow  that- scoimdrel  Bragg  to  death  and  the  devil  he  is  no  son  of 
mine." 

A  further  short  conversation  took  place,  at  the  end  of  which  Thomas 
dispatched  a  swift  messenger  with  orders  for  General  Buell  to  change  his 
direction  and  join  him  before  morning,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  two  wings 
of  the  army  were  together,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  they  appeared 
before  the  astonished  gaze  of  Bragg,  at  Perry^e. 

The  battle  of  Perryville  was  fought  on  the  eighth,  and  resulted  in  the 
retreat  of  Bragg  to  Harrodsburg,  and  on  the  tenth  he  was  joined  by  Smith 
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amd  Withers,  and  his  whole  force  retired  to  Camp  Breckenridge,  or  '^  Dick 
BobinsoiL'* 

Here  it  was  supposed  that  Bragg  woidd  make  a  final  stand,  as  the 
position  was  not  only  a  very  defensible  one,  but  it  was  in  a  locality  that  gave 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  pilaging  and  harassing  the  Union  people 
and  driving  off  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers 
were  just  entering  on  this  favorite  pastime  with  infinite  delight,  when  their 
hopes  for  rich  plunder  were  dashed  to  earth.  Bragg  had  another  interview 
with  Prendly,  who  told  him  that  Thomas  and  Buell  with  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand men  were  moving  upon  him,  and  he  determined  to  fly. 

Prendly  intimated  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  talked  in  such  a 
dolorous  strain  that  Bragg  became  panic  stricken.  At  eleven  o*clock  on  the 
night  of  October  12th,  he  issued  his  orders  for  the  retreat  to  commence  at 
once,  and  it  became  generally  known  that  this  was  no  '^falling  back  for  a  more 
advantageous  position,"  as  he  had  dignified  his  other  retreats,  but  it  was  a 
general  exodus  of  the  Confederates  from  the  soil  of  Kentucky.  The  order, 
as  well  it  might,  took  the  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  completely  by  sur- 
prise. It  was  a  most  pitiful  finale  to  the  heroic  boasts  with  which  Bragg  had 
entered  the  State,  and  was  a  movement  for  which  no  one  seemed  able  to  give 
an  adequate  reason.  He  had  come  with  the  airs  and  braggadocio  of  a  con- 
quering hero,  and  now  he  was  leaving  like  a  whipped  cur,  and  superiors, 
equals,  and  inferiors,  all  alike,  looked  upon  him,  as  fast  as  they  realized  his 
conduct,  as  a  miserable  poltroon,  and  the  retreat  that  followed  proved  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  blows  dealt  out  to  the  Confederacy,  and  one  in  which  the 
Union  forces  had  little  or  no  part 

Gteneral  Buell  was  taking  his  usual  morning  walk  before  his  tent  early  on 
the  thirteenth,  when  a  picket  officer  brought  a  prisoner  before  him. 

'^  General,  here  is  a  man  who  came  in  on  my  line  a  little  while  ago  and 
demanded  to  be  brought  before  you." 

It  was  young  Prendly.  and  General  Buell  took  him  into  his  tent 

''Well,  young  man,  you  are  here  again;  what  have  you  to  say  now?" 

"Nothing  much,  except  that  if  you  want  anything  with  old  Bragg  you 
had  better  be  up  and  be  after  him,  or  he^U  he  out  of  your  reach." 

"How  BO?" 

"  Because  he  is  in  full  retreat  for  the  Tennessee  Mountains." 

"If  this  is  true  I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  if  it  is  not,  I 
shall  treat  you  as  a  spy  and  have  you  shot." 

«  All  right,  I  will  be  ready  for  either,  for  I  am  going  to  remain  for  the 
present  with  your  colunm." 

"  Just  so,  sir ;  I  shall  see  that  you  do." 

Then  the  pursuit  commenced  at  once,  and  was  kept  up  with  the  utmost 
energy.  w 

Bragg's  colunm  was  encumbered  with  an  immense  quantity  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  plundered  from  the  Union  people  of  the  region 
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through  which  he  had  passed,  and  an  immense  train  of  stolen  goods  and  stock 
led  his  retreat,  and  this  long  line  of  wagons  was  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
private  conveyances  containing  Confederate  refugee  families  fleeing  with  their 
slaves  and  valuables  from  the  wrath  which  they  had  good  reason  to  expect 
from  the  relieved  Union  neighbors  whom  they  had  been  active  in  denouncing 
to  Bragg  and  his  followers. 

When  dayUght  of  the  thirteenth  dawned,  the  retreat,  which  was  almost  a 
panic,  was  in  full  tide,  and  the  head  of  the  column  had  reached  Bryantsville, 
about  two  miles  from  the  camp. 

Bragg's  headquarters  were  in  the  residence  of  Dr.  Sewell,  but  they  were 
deserted,  all  his  oflicers  being  out  discussing  his  strange  movement,  and 
making  comments  by  no  means  complimentary  to  their  leader,  who  had  not  yet 
made  his  appearance  from  his  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  While 
gray  daylight  was  struggling  over  the  scene,  the  drowsy  sentry  on  the  front 
portico  of  the  headquarters  was  startled  by  hearing  a  pistol  shot  upstairs,  and 
a  moment  after  Oeneral  Bragg,  pallid  with  fear,  rushed  wildly  down  stairs 
and  out  at  the  front  door,  yelling: 

^<  Arrest  that  woman,  guard  I  Shoot  her  down,  quick  I  She's  trying  to 
murder  me  I  Where's  my  horse  I  Get  it,  quick,  I  must  get  away  I ''  And  he 
raved  around  in  a  way  that  led  the  few  bystanders  to  beheve  that  be  was 
either  drunk  or  crazy. 

Search  was  made  for  the  woman,  but  none  was  found ;  but  after  the  Con- 
federate force  had  all  gone,  later  in  the  day,  a  slightly  built  boy,  dressed  in 
butternut  clothes,  and  having  extremely  pretty  hands  and  a  very  dirty  face, 
crawled  out  from  a  small  hole  under  the  kitchen  roof,  and,  after  looking 
around  carefully,  walked  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  muttering : 

^'  If  I  was  a  man  and  couldn't  shoot  at  my  revenge  straighter  than  that,  I 
suppose  I  should  get  laughed  at;  but  at  least  I  ucared  him  bad  enough  to 
make  hiff  life  miserable  in  all  the  future,"  and  Elvira  Prendly  sat  calmly  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Union  troops  and  her  brother. 

As  soon  as  Oeneral  Bragg  seemed  his  horse  he  rode  break-neck  speed  to 
Bryantsville,  where  he  found  Oeneral  Polk,  and  to  him  turned  over  the  com- 
mand, only  saying : 

'<  Polk,  you  must  take  command  while  I  go  on  to  Bichmond  and  report 
my  movements  in  person." 

''That  looks  as  if  the  old  fellow  was  ordering  himself  to  report  under 
arrest,"  was  Polk's  grim  comment ;  and  he  was  about  right. 

In  fact,  Bragg  was  hunted  out  of  Kentucky  by  the  woman  he  had 
insulted,  and  her  brother,  and  his  character  and  military  aspirations  were 
ruined  as  welL 

Buell  pursued  the  retreating  army  to  the  Cumberland  Oap,  attacking  it 
twenty-nine  times.  Flight  and  pursuit  were  both,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  up 
day  and  night,  and  when  Bragg's  army  reached  a  point  where  it  dared  pause, 
it  was  a  most  pitiable  object  to  contemplate. 
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[he    f  mST    ^AINE    AND    f  IRST    §ISTRICT 
OF    t|0LUMBIA    fAVALRY. 


BY  M.   T.   V.  BOWMAN, 


HE  reader  will  remember  the  raid  of  a  party  of  Stuart's 
Cayalrj  on  Gatlett's  Station  on  the  twentj-second  of 
Augast,  1862,  destroying  the  depot  and  capturing  a 
portion  of  the  army  wagons  of  General  Pope,  to- 
gether with  all  his  papers.  Several  men  belonging 
to  the  First  Maine  Cavalry  were  on  detached  duty  in 
connection  with  the  army  train,  and  some  account  of 
the  affair  is  given  substantially  by  Lieutenant  M.  T. 
y.  Bowman,  himself  an  eye  witness  and  actor  in  it, 
will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 
This  valuable  officer,  subsequently  prompted  for  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service,  was  at  that  time  Commisary 
Sergeant.  The  troops  were  now  fighting  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  them 
rations  from  the  train. 
Late  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  August,  rations  were  issued 
for  our  regiment,  and  Sergent  Bowman  was  to  sWt  with  them  for  the  front 
next  morning.  No  apprehension  whatever  was  felt  of  any  dangei:  here.  It 
was  a  dark  evening,  with  indications  of  a  violent  thunder-storm.  The  ser- 
gent having  made  his  arrangements  for  going  to  the  regiment,  stepped  into 

the  tent  of  Captain  G ,  (Quartermaster  of  General  Tower's  Brigade,)  who 

was  in  command  of  the  whole  train  packed  at  this  place. 

As  they  sat  conversing  about  the  movements  of  the  train,  the  next  mom> 
ing,  they  were  startled  by  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry  near  the  depot;  another 
quickl}  followed.  As  they  stepped  out  of  the  tent  door,  a  charge  was  made 
by  a  body  of  Stuart's  Cavalry,  on  a  detachment  of  the  ^'Pennsylvania  Buck- 
tails,"  who  were  guarding  the  portion  of  the  train  at  the  left  of  the  depot. 
The  first  attack  had  been  made  a  little  to  the  left  The  guard  was  forced 
and  then  with  furious  yells  a  charge  was  made  on  the  depot.  An  engine  with 
two  cars  attached  had  just  time  to  escape  toward  Manassas,  but  not  without 
receiving  several  shots.  A  panic  now  prevailed  and  men  were  rushing  to  and 
fro.  The  enemy  had  come  in  on  our  left  flank,  by  the  Warrenton  road,  in- 
tending to  destroy  the  train,  and  the  railroad  bridge  across  Cedar  Creek. 
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Orders  were  at  once  given  for  the  mules  to  be  bitched  up  and  every  man  hav- 
ing arms  to  put  himself  in  position  to  defend  the  trains,  but  before  the  order 
could  be  executed,  a  second  charge  was  made  across  the  creek,  and  our  team- 
sters came  rushing  past  the  Major  in  the  utmost  panic.  The  rebels  were 
firing  into  the  wagons.  The  lights  in  the  Major's  quarters  were  put  out,  as 
the  enemy  was  close  upon  them.  The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  the  rain 
was  now  falling  in  torrents.  The  Sergeant  proposed  to  cross  the  creek,  and 
ride  to  that  portion  of  the  train  which  was  packed  in  that  direction,  and  in- 
form them  what  was  going  on ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  enemy  had  possession 
of  the  ford.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  three  mounted  their  horses,  but 
not  until  they  were  nearly  surrounded  in  the  darkness,  and  the  bullets  were 
whistling  rapidly  around  them.  A  moment's  delay  and  they  would  have  been 
prisoners.  Perceiving  this,  the  Major  gave  a  whispered  order  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  woods,  a  few  hundred  yai*ds  distant;  when  pressing  the  spurs 
to  their  horses  they  sprang  forward.  Instantly  a  squad  of  rebel  soldiers, 
close  at  hand,  raised  a  yell  and  rushed  at  them.  The  horses,  however,  were 
too  swift  of  foot  to  be  overtaken,  and  their  riders  were  safe  for  the  present, 
though,  as  they  plunged  into  the  woods,  the  bullets  flew  like  hail-stones 
around  thent 

The  growth  at  this  point  was  chiefly  low  pines,  thickly  covering  the 
ground.  Escaping  for  their  lives  in  that  almost  preternatural  darkness,  it  was 
impossible  to  choose  their  route.  The  result  was,  they  were  in  almost  constant 
contact  with  pine-boughs,  sweeping  right  and  left.  Passing  this,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  different  kind  of  growth,  and  the  route  became  still  more 
uncomfortable — over  fences  and  logs,  and  through  brooks  and  bushes,  and 
vines,  and  limbs  of  trees,  ever  and  anon  laying  the  rider  out  in  a  horizontal 
position  on  his  horse,  tearing  his  clothes,  scratching  his  face,  carrying  away 
his  head-gear,  and  sadly  damaging  his  toilet.  One  attempt  to  recover  his  hat, 
thus  carried  away,  nearly  threw  the  Sergeant  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  for, 
though  successful,  he  had  hardly  resumed  his  seat  in  the  saddle  before  his 
pursuers  were  close  upon  him,  and  his  friends  far  in  the  advance.  Catching  the 
sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs,  however,  in  the  distance,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
taking them.  For  some  time  they  kept  on  in  this  manner  through  the  woods, 
when  they  struck  a  road.  But,  what  was  it,  and  where  did  it  lead  to?  There 
was  no  time  for  hesitation,  as  a  party  of  the  enemy  was  still  in  pursuit  intent 
on  capturing  them.  On  they  pressed  till  they  had  put  a  safe  distance  between 
themselves  and  their  pursuers,  and  then  drew  rein  and  paused  to  consider  the 
situation.  It  was  awkward  enough.  These  officers  had  left  their  posts  and 
abandoned  the  property  placed  in  their  charge,  and  knew  not  what  had  become 
of  it.  How  would  they  stand  before  a  court  of  inquiry?  They  ought  cer- 
tainly to  go  no  further  from  the  scene  of  operations  till  they  knew  definitely 
what  had  taken  place.  But  how  wei<e  they  to  learn  ?  The  Federal  officers 
who  had  acted  under  General  Pope's  order,  relating  to  foraging,  were  threat- 
ened with  a  terrible  retribution.     What  if  they  should  be  caught?     The  Ser- 
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geant  consented  to  go  back,  declining  a  liberal  offer  of  money  for  the  hazard- 
ous service.     The  officers  were  to  wait  for  him  four  hours. 

Wheeling  his  horse  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  was  overtaken  bj 
one  of  those  violent  thunder  storms,  for  which  this  section  of  the  country  is 
remarkable.  The  rain  came  down  in  a  perfect  deluge ;  the  roar  of  the  thunder 
was  incessant,  while  the  lightning  seemed  to  hiss  as  it  blazed  about  him.  It 
was  well  for  him,  however,  that  it  relieved  the  darkness,  as  he  would  never 
have  found  his  way  through  the  mud  and  over  and  among  the  fragments  of 
broken  timber,  which  had  once  formed  a  corduroy  road.  Plodding  on  at  a  slow 
rate,  as  best  he  could,  he  at  length  discovered  through  the  woods  the  light  of 
numerous  fires,  and  soon  the  sound  of  axes  and  hammers  told  him  that  the 
rebels  were  at  work. 

Leaving  his  horse  in  a  little  clump  of  bushes,  the  Sergeant  advanced  on 
foot.  Discovering,  by  the  light  of  a  large  fire,  a  squad  of  rebel  soldiers,  he 
took  a  circuitous  route,  and  cautiously  approached  them  as  near  as  possible 
without  being  seen. 

The  fires  were  consuming  Gteneral  Pope*s  headquarters  wagons.  Nine  of 
them  were  on  fire.  Near  one  of  the  fires  was  about  thirty  men,  busily  em- 
ployed in  breaking  open  boxes  of  clothing  and  papers  and  liquors.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  listened  to  catch  any  part  of  their  conversation.  Their  volubility, 
quickened  and  animated  by  their  success,  and  stimulated  by  the  contents  of 
some  of  the  boxes,  was  such  that  the  conversation  of  a  flock  of  blackbirds 
would  have  been  about  as  intelligible.  Meantime,  firing  was  heard  in  almost 
every  direction,  as  the  enemy  were  attacking  other  portions  of  the  train. 
Whilst  thus  listening  the  Sergeant  heard  a  movement  in  his  rear,  and  instantly 
challenged  and  ordered  to  halt.  He  did  not,  however,  think  fit  to  do  so,  nor 
did  a  rebel  bullet,  sent  to  enforce  the  order,  stop  him,  though  it  passed  too 
near  his  ear  to  be  at  all  agreeable.  Making  a  short  turn  to  the  right,  and 
moving  rapidly  but  cautiously  in  the  dark,  he  eluded  his  foe,  and  reached  the 
place  where  he  had  left  his  horse.  He  instantly  mounted,  but  had  proceeded 
only  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  wood,  when  his  ears  were  saluted 
by  the  sharp  crack  of  rifles,  followed  by  rapid  volleys  just  in  the  rear. 

The  enemy  had  discovered  the  route  he  had  taken,  and  he  must  make  the 
most  of  his  time.  His  horse  was  young,  untrained  to  the  saddle,  and,  though 
he  had  done  quite  well,  seemed  now  inclined  to  dispute  the  authority  of  his 
rider.  The  immediate  result  was  a  broken  bit.  It  was  a  trying  position,  but 
the  man  was  equal  to  it.  To  dismount,  draw  a  strong  leather  string  from  his 
saddle-bags,  tie  it  to  the  bit,  draw  it  through  the  mouth,  and  bind  it  firmly 
around  his  under  jaw,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Next  instant  he  was 
in  the  saddle,  the  rowels  buried  deep  in  the  horse^s  panting  sides.  The  poor 
brute  had  no  choice ;  go  he  must,  and  go  he  did,  nor  paused  in  his  headlong 
career  till  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  officers  were  in  waiting;  and,  if  the 
route  seemed  smoother  than  before,  it  was  because  he  had  less  time  to  take 
note  of  it.     Scarcely  had  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  officers,  before 
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the  Bound  of  approaching  hoofs  admonished  them  that  thej  were  not  out  of 
danger.    Biding  rapidly  down  the  road  they  came  to  a  deep  creek,  across 
which  they  swam  their  horses,  and  approached  a  large  house  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  information*    The  house,  however,  was  found  to  be  guarded  by  * 
dogs,  whose  howling,  as  they  approached,  suggested  a  hasty  retreat. 

Be-croBsing  the  creek  they  went  up  to  a  second  house.  But  they  were 
still  seeking  knowledge  under  difficulties,  for  not  a  living  soul  could  they  find 
about  the  premises.  Hearing  again  the  sound  of  approaching  horsemen, 
they  had  only  time  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  tall,  wet  grass  and  shrubbery 
on  the  margin  of  the  woods,  before  a  dozen  horsemen  came  galloping  down 
the  road,  passing  within  a  few  steps  of  the  place  of  their  concealment.  They 
crossed  the  creek  and  made  straight  for  the  house  where  our  friends  first 
called.  Some  fifteen  minutes  later  they  retired  at  a  walk,  disappointed  of 
their  prey.  Our  little  party  remained  in  concealment  till  the  light  of  the 
next  morning  enabled  them  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts.  They  were 
within  five  miles  of  Bristow  Station,  which  is  situated  six  miles  northeast 
from  Catlett's. 

There  had  been  no  considerable  fight.  Stonewall  Jackson  had  made  one 
of  his  characteristic  demonstrations.  He  had  disappeared  with  his  army  from 
Pope's  front  some  days  before.  Where  was  het  Echo  answered  where  t 
Meanwhile,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  he  had  swept  around  Pope's  extreme 
right,  and  was  how  thundering  in  his  rear.  A  detachment  of  troops  belong- 
ing to  Stuart's  Cavalry  had  made  a  raid  on  the  railroad  at  this  point.  They 
had  burned  General  Pope's  headquarters'  wagons,  captured  all  the  valuables 
they  contained.  They  had  taken  a  large  number  of  mules,  a  few  hundred 
beef  cattle,  and  a  small  number  of  prisoners.  Having  done  this  they  had 
''gone  through  two  sutlers,"  and  left  early  in  the  morning. 
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JjE  do  not  propose  to  write  an  article  to  show  how  *'  the 
colored  troops  fought  bravely."  On  the  contrary, 
the  colored  gentlemen  to  whom  we  shall  refer  never 
fought  at  all  except  it  was  amongst  themselves  when 
they  happened  to  get  a  canteen  too  much  whiskey 
into  their  mess.  It  is  of  the  colored  waiter  we  pro- 
pose to  speak.  He  was  an  institution  in  the  army. 
He  nobly  did  his  part  through  thick  and  thin; 
through  rain  and  shine,  and  through  curses  innumer- 
able, he  was  the  best  friend  to  his  master  far  from 
home  and  family.  To  the  officer  he  served  he  was 
vrife,  mother,  father,  and  brother,  all  in  one. 

We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  now  an  old  colored 
man  named  Charley  Hood,  who  was  servant  to  Captain  Clendennin,  of  the 
Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

One  day  when  the  Sixth  Corps  lay  upon  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,  in 
front  of  Petersburg,  we  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  Captain,  who  was  then 
acting  as  assistant  quartermaster,  and  had  his  train  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
back  of  City  Point.  Old  Charley  knew  us,  and  as  we  dismounted  put  out  his 
hand  in  hearty  greeting: 

"How  dy  do,  Lieuty  I  How  dy  do  ?  I  jus  dreflful  glad  to  seo  you.  How's 
tings  up  to  de  front  t 

"  Oh,  things  are  a!l  right  up  there.  How  have  you  been  getting  on  t 
How  is  the  old  man,  and  where  is  he  t  '*  (referring  to  the  Captain,  who  was 
about  ten  years  our  junior.) 

"  Wha's  de  ole  mant    D'ye  mean  me  or  the  Captain,  Leftenantt" 
"  The  Captain,  of  course." 

"Well,  honey,  doesn't  you  know  dat  we's  got  our  rank  heah  jis  as  well  as 
dem  stuck-up  reglars,  and  we  dpesn't  like  to  hear  ourselves  called  outer  our 
rankt" 

We  hastily  apologized  in  such  humble  tones  that  Charley  was  mollified, 
and  as  he  produced  a  square  bottle  marked  "Drake's  18x60  Bitters,"  pro- 
ceeded to  further  remark : 

"You  axed  me  whar  was  the  Captain.   Now,  bress  your  heart  young  man, 
dat's  jis  what  Td  like  to  know  me  own  self." 
"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Charley  t " 
"De  matter!     'Nuff's  de  matter.     Didn't  I  fix  him  up  nice  yesterday 
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morning  an*  put  a  white  shirt  on  him,  an'  fix  his  har  all  nice,  an'  I  left  him 
hare  his  best  parade  clothes,  an'  what  d'ye  think  he  goes  an'  does?" 

"  Conundrum,  Charley ;  give  it  up." 

"Why,  he  went  ober  dah  to  Hexamer's  battery,  and  you  jess  ought  to 
a-seen  dat  man  when  he  tumbled  into  dis  tent  last  night.  Why,  dah  wasn't  a 
stitch  on  him  dat  wasn't  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  he  was  drunk  all  ober, 
inside  and  out.  An'  wid  beer,  too ;  an'  after  I  tole  him,  time  an'  time  agin,  he 
couldn't  drink  beer.  It  always  makes  him  sick.  If  dem  'ar  dam  battery  fel- 
lows  ebber  gives  dat  man  beer  agin,  I  sware  I'll  put  measles  in  dar  whiskey 
de  fust  time  dey  comes  ober  heah.  An'  now  he's  goned  off  agin,  an'  de  Lor' 
knows  whar  he  is."  And  to  our  astonishment  the  old  darkey  sat  down,  and 
taking  his  gray  head  between  his  hand^,  cried  like  a  child.  In  a  short  time 
Clendennin  came  riding  up  to  the  tent,  looking,  as  we  used  to  say  down  there, 
"  like  a  biled  owl."    After  some  business  conversation  I  asked : 

*'  Clendennin,  where  did  you  come  across  that  man  of  yours  ?" 

"  Old  Charley  t  Oh  I  I  got  him  in  the  regiment.  That  is  the  Moyamen- 
sing  Hose's  old  darkey.  He  came  out  as  cook  with  Company  C,  but  they 
couldn't  do  any  thing  with  hiuL  Why,  Lieutenant,  that  old  darkey  has  been 
in  more  firemen's  fights  and  in  jail  more  times  than  you  could  shake  a  stick 
at.  He's  by  far  the  worst  darkey  in  the  army  to-day.  He  will  fight,  lie, 
steal,  swear,  pray,  and  sing  hymns,  all  in  the  one  breath. 

"  How  in  the  world  do  you  get  along  with  him  !  " 

"  Oh !  I  have  no  trouble  with  him.  Tou  see  I  never  hired  him  at  all.  He 
just  came  over  to  my  tent  one  morning  about  two  years  ago,  and  he  said  he 
was  going  to  be  my  servant,  and  went  to  work  to  fix  things  up  before  I  got 
time  to  tell  him  to  get  out.  He  is  the  best  servant  I  ever  saw — that  is  to  me 
— ^but  woe  unto  anybody  who  goes  back  on  me.  Old  Charley  is  their  sworn 
enemy  from  that  day  forward.  He  can  cook,  wash,  shave,  or  do  anything  of 
that  kind  equal  to  a  professional ;  and  whenever  he  is  going  to  get  drunk 
always  gives  me  two  days'  notice  and  discharges  himself.  He  generally 
brings  up  in  the  guard-house  about  the  third  day.  Then  I  go  and  dig  him 
out,  and  things  go  on  as  before." 

"  He  seems  to  think  a  great  deal  of  you." 

"You  bet  he  does!  I  wish  he  didn't  think  quite  so  much.  He  orders 
me  around  more  than  a  red  headed  mother-in-law,  and  gives  me  the  most 
awful  lectures  on  morality  you  ever  listened  to.  I  know  Tm  going  to  catch 
it  like  sin  this  afternoon  because  I  got  full  with  Hexamer  and  the  boys  yes- 
terday. But  it  is  all  right;  it  pleases  the  old  man,  and  don't  hurt  me  any. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  old  coon  does  a  good  deal  better  to  keep  me  straighter 
than  I  would  be  if  left  to  my  own  devices,  because,  you  see,  I'm  just  as  afraid 
of  him  in  that  way  as  a  man  full  of  tamarack  juice  is  of  his  wife." 

And  this  was  the  style  of  army  servant  we  had.  All  his  pride  and  affec- 
tion centered  in  the  officer  he  served,  and  nothing  was  considered  a  trouble 
or  hardship  that  conduced  to  his  comfort  or  enhanced  his  personal  appear- 
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ance.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  we  know  where  a  colored  servant  saved  his 
master^s  life.  The  Fourth  Armj  Ck)rps  was  moving  up  the  Peninsula  in  the 
Spring  of  1862.  Chaplain  Shiner,  of  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, in  riding  along,  saw  what  he  supposed  was  a  nice  little  roadside  lake, 
and  thought  it  a  good  place  to  water  his  horse.  He  rode  in.  It  was  a  treach- 
erous black  quicksand.  In  a  moment  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  horse 
or  rider  except  a  soft  hat  on  top  of  the  mud.  A  thousand  men  and  officers 
who  witnessed  the  accident  stood  appalled,  when  the  chaplain's  colored  serv- 
ant, a  powerful  six-footer,  jumped  into  the  slimy  death-trap  and  by  main 
strength  succeed  in  pulling  the  chaplain  to  shore,  after  which  he  went  back 
and  rescued  the  horse.  Then  he  stood  off  and  cursed  like  a  pirate  at  both 
of  them  for  getting  so  muddy,  indignantly  informing  the  worthy  chaplain 
that  if  he  ever  did  such  a  trick  again  he  wouldn't  stay  with  him  another  day. 

At  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg  Lieutenant  McBride,  of  the  Fourth 
New  Tork  Begiment,  was  wounded  nigh  unto  death  and  fell  within  the  ene- 
my's lines.  After  dark  his  servant,  a  colored  man,  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one,  crept  through  both  picket  lines,  found  the  lieutenant,  and  bore  him 
back  to  General  Bimey's  headquarters  and  safety. 

Say  what  you  will  of  the  colored  man,  in  the  army  we  found  him  faith- 
ful, kind  and  willing,  and  we  shall  ever  have  in  profound  respect  the  memory 
of  his  humble  services  there. 


■M»  #  ♦»<■ 


DOMED. 


STOOD  and  gazed  upon  the  man  before  me  with  pity  in  my 
heart — a  man,  a  fellow-being,  doomed  by  a  merciless  court- 
martial  to  die ;  to  leave  the  bright  and  beautiful  world 
around  him,  and  to  be  ushered  alone  into  ^'  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death."  A  noble  looking  man  he  was,  as  he 
stood  there  unmoved  amid  the  enemies  that  surrounded 
him,  and  a  haughty,  half  sad,  half  defiant  expression  rest- 
ing upon  his  handsome,  daring  face. 

He  was  a  Union  spy,  captured  in  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  bearing  upon  his  person  treasonable  papers,  sufficient 
to  have  condemned  a  regiment.  He  had  made  a  good 
fight,  but  was  at  last  overpowered,  the  papers  found  upon 
him,  and,  after  a  speedy  trial,  was  condenmed  to  die. 
I  had  formed  one  of  the  court-martial,  and  though  I  knew  the  crime  of 

being  a  spy  was  punishable  with  death,  yet  had  I  sought  to  have  him  spared. 

I  was  young,  then,  for  it  was  the  first  few  months  of  our  civil  war,  and  I  was 
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not  as  used  to  deeds  of  blood  as  I  became  in  after  years ;  and,  beside,  the 
spy  was  young  and  handsome,  by  his  deportment  evidently  a  gentleman,  and 
his  reckless  bravery  had  won  my  admiration. 

Night-f all  came  upon  our  camp,  and  the  following  morning  the  spy  was 
to  be  called  out  and  shot.  I  had  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  seated  in  my  tent,  I  was  thinking — ^thinking  of  the  unpleasant 
duty  I  had  to  perform  on  the  morrow. 

''  lieutenant,  a  note  for  you,  sir." 

I  started  as  the  orderly^s  voice  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  tak- 
ing the  outstretched  note,  read : 

^'Pardon  me  for  disturbing  your  slumbers,  but  as  you  command  the 
detachment  that  will  to-morrow  usher  my  soul  into  eternity  I  would  like  to 
see  you,  if  your  duties  as  an  officer  do  not  urge  to  the  contrary.  Hoping 
you  will  grant  this  favor,  I  remain,  with  respect,  Wilbub  Hates." 

I  carefully  read  the  note  over  twice,  and  then  said  to  the  orderly : 

"Say  that  I  will  come." 

A  few  moments  later  and  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  condemned  man. 

"Mr.  Hayes,  you  sent  for  met " 

"  I  did.  Lieutenant ;  and  it  was  because  of  your  kindness  to  me  during 
the  trial,  and  also  that  I  saw  in  your  eyes  pity  for  my  fate." 

"I  do  feel  for  you — ^from  my  heart  I  do,  and  sincerely  wish  I  had 
not  the  unpleasant  duty  devolving  upon  me  of  ordering  your  execution  to- 
morrow." 

"I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  sir,  so  please  order  the  guard  to  remove 
some  distance  from  the  tent,  as  it  is  a  confession  I  have  to  make." 

"  I  commanded  the  guard  to  retire  a  few  paces,  and  returning  to  the 
tent,  Hayes  at  once  began: 

"  I  am  no  spy,  sir ;  but  am  condemned  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  I 
came  into  the  Confederate  line  to  visit  my  mother,  who  lives  in  the  South, 
although  she  is  Union  in  her  feelings.  After  a  visit  to  her  of  a  few  days  I 
started  to  return,  and  by  the  roadside  came  upon  a  dying  man,  dad  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  recognize  in  him  a  noted  spy  of  our 
own  army,  and  also  recognizing  me,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been 
wounded  the  night  before  by  being  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry, and  had  ridden  on  until  he  could  go  no  further.  He  knew  he  was  to 
die,  and  entrusted  to  my  care  the  papers  he  had  about  him.  I  watched  over 
the  poor  fellow  until  he  died,  and  then  hollowing  out  a  shallow  grave, 

'Left  him  alone  in  his  glory,' 
and  proceeded  on  my  way. 

"  I  have  little  more  to  add,  except  that  I  am' a  Major  of  cavalry  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  wish  that  you  will  take  my  private  papers  from  me 
after  I  am  dead,  and  send  them  to  an  address  that  I  will  give  you.  Now 
this  is  all  I  ask,  except  that  you  will  send  me  pen,  ink  and  paper  by  the 
orderly  when  you  return." 
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Thus  we  parted,  and  finding  a  scout  awaiting  me  at  mj  tent  upon  mj 
return,  gare  him  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  ordered  him  to  ride  over  to  the  tent 
where  the  doomed  man  was,  with  them,  and  tell  the  guards  to  release  his 
hands  of  the  shackles  while  he  wrote,  but  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  him. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  shout,  one,  two,  three, 
shots  in  rapid  succession,  and  then  the  rapid  rush  of  hoofs  by  my  quarters. 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  scout*s  horse  dash  swiftly  by,  and  recognize,  by 
the  moonlight  the  commanding  form  of  Wilbur  Hayes,  the  spy,  in  the  saddle. 

Men  mounted  in  hot  haste,  and  a  chase  commenced,  but  the  daring  sol> 
dier  escaped,  and  thus  saved  himself  from  iho  dccth  of  a  spy. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  when  the  nuinndes  had  been  removed  from 
his  wrists,  Hayes,  watching  his  opportunity,  with  two  rapid  blows  struck  the 
guard  and  the  scout  to  the  ground,  and  springing  lightly  on  the  back  of  the 
scout's  horse,  rode  rapidly  away  followed  by  the  shots  from  the  sentinels  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 


RUMMER 


OY  OF  Mission  Kidge. 


Tem  SiBffluifT's  Stobt.    To  John  S.  Eountz,  of  Omo,  the  Dbuioixb  Bot. 


Bt  Eatb  Bbowklb  Sbbbwood. 


ID  you  ever  hear  of  the  Drummer  Boy  of  MLssion 

Ridge,  who  lay 
With  his  face  to  the  foe,  *neath  the  enemy's  guns,  in 

the  charge  of  that  terrible  day  t 
They  were  firing  above  him  and  firing  below,  and  the 

tempest  of  shot  and  shell 
Was  raging  like  death  as  he  moaned  in  his  pain,  by 

the  breastworks  where  he  fell. 

We  had  burnished  our  muskets  and  filled  our  can- 
teens as  we  waited  for  orders  that  mom, — 
Who  knows  when  the  soldier  is  dying  of  thirst  where 

the  wounded  are  wailing  forlorn  t — 
When  forth  from  the  squad  that  was  ordered  back 
from  the  burst  of  that  furious  fire 
Our  Drummer  Boy  came  and  his  face  was  aflame  with  the  light  of  a 
noble  desire. 
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''  Gk>  back  with  your  corps,"  our  Colonel  had  said,  but  he  waited  the  moment 

when 
He  might  follow  the  ranks  and  shoulder  a  gun  with  the  best  of  us  bearded 

men; 
And  so  when  the  signals  from  old  Port  "Wood  set  an  army  of  veterans  wild 
He  flung  down  his  drum  which  spun  down  the  hill  like  the  ball  of  a  wayward 

child. 

And  so  he  fell  in  with  the  foremost  ranks  of  brave  old  Company  G, 
As  we  charged  by  the  flank,  with  our  colors  ahead,  and  our  columns  closed 

up  like  a  V, 
In  the  long,  swinging  lines  of  that  splendid  advance,  when  the  flags  of  our 

corps  floated  out 
Like  the  ribbons  that  dance  in  the  jubilant  lines  of  the  march  of  a  gala  day 

roui 

He  charged  with  the  ranks,  though  he  carried  no  gun,  for  the  Colonel  had 

said  him  nay. 
And  he  breasted  the  blast  of  the  bristling  guns  and  the  shock  of  the  sicken* 

ing  fray ; 
And  when  by  his  side  they  were  falling  like  hail  he  sprang  to  a  comrade 

slain. 
And  shouldered  his  musket  and  bore  it  as  true  as  the  hand  that  was  dead  to 

pain. 

'Twas  dearly  we  loved  him,  our  Drummer  Boy,  with  a  fire  in  his  bright,  black 

eye, 
That  flashed  forth  a  spirit  too  great  for  his  form, — ^he  only  was  just  so 

high,— 
As  tall  perhaps  as  your  little  lad  who  scarcely  reaches  your  shoulder, — 
Though  his  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  veteran  then,  a  trifle,  it  may  be,  the 

bolder. 

He  pressed  to  the  front,  our  lad  so  leal,  and  the  works  were  almost  won, 
A  moment  more  and  our  flags  had  swung  o'er  the  muzzle  of  murderous  gun; 
But  a  raking  fire  swept  the  van  and  he  fell  'mid  the  wounded  and  the  slain, 
With  his  wee,  wan  face  turned  up  to  Him  who  feeleth  His  children's  pain. 

Again  and  again  our  lines  fell  back  and  again  with  shivering  shocks 
They  flung  themselves  on  the  rebels'  works  as  the  fleets  on  the  jagged  rocks  ; 
To  be  crushed  and  broken  and  scattered  again,  as  the  wrecks  of  the  surging 

storm, 
"Where  none  may  rue  and  none  may  reek  of  aught  that  has  human  form. 
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So  under  the  Bidge  we  were  lying  for  the  order  to  charge  again, 
And  we  counted  our  comrades  missing  and  we  counted  our  comrades  slain ; 
And  one  said  ''Johnnie,  our  Drummer  Boy,  is  greviou^dy  shot  and  lies 
Just  under  the  enemy^s  breastworks, — ^if  left  on  the  field  he  dies." 

Then  all  the  blood  that  was  in  me  surged  up  to  my  aching  brow. 
And  my  heart  leaped  up  like  a  ball  in  my  throat, — ^I  can  feel  it  even  now, 
And  I  swore  I  would  bring  that  boy  from  the  field,  if  God  would  spare  my 

breath, 
If  all  the  guns  on  Mission  Eidge   should  thunder  the  threat  of  death. 

I  crept  and  crept  up  the  ghastly  Ridge,  by  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
With  the  moans  of  my  comrades  right  and  left,  behind  me  and  yet  ahead. 
Till  I  came  to  the  form  of  our  Drununer  Boy,  in  his  blouse  of  dusty  blue, 
With  his  face  to  the  foe,  ^neath  the  enemy's  guns,  where  the  blast  of  the  bat- 
tle blew. 

And  his  gaze  as  he  met  my  own,  God  wot,  would  have  melted  a  heart  of 

stone, 
As  he  tried  like  a  wounded  bird  to  rise,  and  placed  his  hand  in  my  own ; 
So  wan  and  faint,  with  his  ruby  red  blood  drank  deep  by  the  pitiless  sward, 
While  his  breast  with  its  fleeting,  fluttering  breath  throbbed  painfully  slow 

and  hard. 

And  he  said  in  a  voice  half  smothered,  though  its  whispering  thrills  me  yet, 
"I  think  in  a  moment  more  that  I  would  have  stood  on  that  parapet, 
For  my  feet  have  trodden  life's  rugged  ways,  and  I  have  been  used  to  climb 
Where  some  of  the  boys  have  slipped  I  know,  but  I  never  missed  a  time. 

"But  now  I  nevermore  will  climb,  and  Sergeant  when  you  see 
The  men  go  up  those  breastworks  there,  just  stoop  and  waken  me; 
For  though  I  cannot  make  the  charge  and  join  the  cheers  that  rise, 
I  may  forget  the  pain  to  see  the  old  flag  kiss  the  skies." 

Well,  it  was  hard  to  treat  him  so,  his  poor  limb  shattered  sore, 
But  I  raised  him  on  my  shoulder  and  to  the  Surgeon  bore. 
And  the  boys  who  saw  us  coming  each  gave  a  shout  of  joy. 
Though  some  in  curses  clothed  their  prayers,  for  him  our  Drummer  Boy. 

When  sped  the  news  that  "Fighting  Joe"  had  saved  the  Union  right, 
With  his  legions  fresh  from  Lookout ;  and  that  Thomas  massed  his  might 
And  forced  the  rebel  center;  and  our  cheering  ran  like  wUd; 
And  Sherman's  heart  was  happy  as  the  heart  of  a  little  child: 
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When  Qrant  from  his  loftj  outlook  saw  our  flags  bj  the  hundred  fly, 
Along  the  slopes  of  Mission  Bidge,  whereW  he  cast  his  eye; 
And  our  Drummer  Boy  heard  the  news  and  knew  the  mighty  battle  done, 
The  valiant  contest  ended,  and  the  glorious  victory  won: 

Then  he  smiled  in  all  his  agony  beneath  the  Surgeon^s  steel, 
And  joyed  that  his  the  blood  to  flow  his  country's  woes  to  heel; 
And  his  bright,  black  eyes  so  yearning,  grew  strangely  rapt  and  wild; 
I  think  that  in  that  hour  of  joy  he  would  have  gladly  died. 

Ah,  ne'er  again   our  ranks  were  cheered  by  our  little  Drummer's  drum, 
When  rub,  rub,  rub-a-dub-dub,  we  knew  that  our  hour  had  come; 
Beat  brisk  at  mom,  beat  sharp  at  eve,  rolled  long  when  it  called  to  arms, 
With  rub,  rub,   rub-a-dub-dub,  'mid  the  clamor  of  rude  alarm! 

Ah,  ne'er  again  our  black  eyed  boy  looked  up  in  the  veteran's  face. 
To  waken  thoughts  of  his  children  safe  in  mother  love's  embrace! 
Oh,  ne'er  again  with  trippling  feet  he  ran  with  the  other  boys, — 
His  budding  hopes  were  cast  away  as  they  were  idle  toys. 

But  ever  in  our  hearts  he  dwells,   with  a  grace  that  never  is  old. 
For  him  the  heart  to  duty  wed  can  nevermore  grow  cold! 
His  heart,  the  hero's  heart,   we  name  the  loyal,  true  and  brave, 
The  heart  of  the  soldier  hoar  and  gray,  of  the  lad  in  his  Southern  grave ! 

And  when  they  tell  of  their  heroes,  and  the  laurels  they  have  won, 
Of  the  scars  they  are  doomed  to  carry,  of  the  deeds  that  they  have  done ; 
Of  the  horror  to  be  bidding  among  the  ghastly  dead. 
The  gory  sod  beneath  them,   the  bursting  shell  o'erhead; 

My  heart  goes  back  to  Mission  Bidge  and  the  Drummer  Boy  who  lay 
With  his  face  to  the  foe,  'neath  the  enemy's  guns,  in  the  charge  of  that 

terrible  day ; 
And  I  say  that  the  land  that  bears  such  sons  is  crowned  and  dowered  with  all 
The  dear  God  giveth  nations  to  stay  them  lest  they  fall. 

O  glory  of  Mission  Bidge,  stream  on,  like  the  roseate  light  of  mom. 
On  the  sons  that  are  now  living,  on  the  sons  that  are  yet  unborn! 
And  cheers  for  our  comrades  living,  and  tears  as  they  pass  away! 
And  three  times  three  for  the  Drummer  Boy  who  fought  at  the  front  that 
day! 
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COMPANY  "A." 

^I'HERE  is  a  cap  in  the  closet, 

Whose  footsteps  unbrokea 

%    Old,  tattered  and  blue— 

Came  up  to  the  town, 

Of  very  slight  valae, 

Where  rampart  and  bastion 

It  may  be  to  you ; 

Looked  threateningly  downt 

But  a  crown,  jewel  studded 

Who,  closing  up  breaches. 

Could  not  buy  it  to^y, 

Btill  kept  on  their  way, 

With  its  letters  of  honor, 

Till  guns,  downward  pointed, 

Brave  "Co.  A." 

Faced  "Co.  A." 

The  head  that  it  sheltered 

Who  faltered,  or  shivered  ? 

lieeds  shelter  no  more ; 

Who  shunned  battle  stroke? 

Dead  heroes  make  holy 

Whose  Are  was  uncertain  ? 

The  tnfles  they  wore ; 

Whose  battle  line  broke  ? 

80,  like  chaplet  of  honor, 

Go,  ask  it  of  History, 

Of  Uurel  and  bay. 

Years  from  to-day. 

Seems  the  cap  of  the  soldier. 

And  the  record  shall  tell  you, 

Marked  "  Co.  A." 

Not  "Co.  A. »' 

Bright  eyes  hare  looked  cahnly 

Though  my  darling  is  sleephig 

Its  visor  beneath, 

To-day  with  the  dead. 

0*er  the  work  of  the  Reaper, 

And  daises  and  clover 

Grim  Harvester  Death  I 

Bloom  over  his  head. 

Let  the  muster-roll,  meagre, 

I  smile  through  my  tears 

Bo  mournfully  say, 

As  I  lay  it  away— 

How  foremost  in  danger 

That  battle-worn  cap. 

Went  "Co.  A." 

Lettered  "Co.  A." 

THE  OLD  BLUE  COAT. 

By  Bishop  Buboxss  of  Maine. 

j^j^U  asked  me,  little  one,  why  I  bowed, 

I  knew  not,  I,  what  weapon  he  chose 

Sju     Though  never  I  passed  the  man  be- 

What  chief  he  followed,  what  badge  he  wore- 

^        fore? 

Enough  that  in  the  front  of  foes 

Because  my  heart  was  full  and  proud 

His  country's  blue  great-coat  he  wore. 

ifThen  I  saw  the  old  blue  coat  he  wore. 

The  blue  great-coat,  the  Eky-blue  coat, 

Perhaps  he  was  bom  in  a  forest  hut. 

The  old  blue  coat  the  soldier  wore. 

Perhaps  he  had  danced  on  a  palace  floor ; 
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To  want  or  wealth  mj  eyes  were  shut, 
I  only  marked  the  coat  he  wore. 

It  mattered  not  much  if  he  drew  his  line 
From  Shem  or  Ham  in  the  days  of  yore ; 

For  sorely  he  was  a  brother  of  mine, 
Who  for  my  sake  the  war-coat  wore, 

He  might  have  no  skill  to  read  or  write, 
Or  he  might  be  rich  in  learned  lore : 

But  I  knew  he  could  make  his  mark  in 
fight, 
And  nobler  gown  no  scholar  wore. 

It  may  be  he  could  plunder  and  prowl, 
And  perhaps  in  his  mood  he  scoffed  and 
swore;    • 

But  I  could  not  guess  a  spot  so  foul 
On  the  honored  coat  he  bravely  wore. 

He  had  worn  it  long,  and  borne  it  far; 

And  perhaps  on  the  red  Virginia  shore, 
From  midnight  chill  till  the  morning  star, 

The  worn  great-coat  the  sentry  wore. 

When  hardy  Butler  reined  his  steed 
Through  the  streets  of  proud,  proud  Bal- 
timore, 

Perhaps  behind  him,  at  his  need, 
Karched  he  who  yonder  blue  coat  wore. 

Perhaps  it  was  seen  in  Bumside*s  ranks. 
When  the  Rappahannock  ran  dark  with 
gore; 

Perhaps  on  the  mountain  side  with  Banks, 
In  the  burning  sun  no  more  he  wore. 


Perhaps  in  the  swamps  'twas  a  bed  for  his 
form. 
From  the  seven  days'  battling  and  march- 
ing sore, 
Or  with  Kearney  and  Pope  'mid  the  Bteelly 
storm. 
As  the  night  dosed  in,  that  coat  he  wore. 

Or  when  right  over,  as  Jackson  dashed, 
That  collar  or  cape  some  bullet  tore ; 

Or  when  far  ahead  Antietam  flashed, 
He  flung  to  the  ground  that  coat  that  he 
wore. 

Or  stood  at  Gettysburg,  where  the  graves 
Rang  deep  to  Howard's  cannon  roar; 

Or  saw  with  Grant  the  unchanged  waves 
Where  conquering  hosts  the  blue  coat  wore. 

That  garb  of  honor  tells  enough. 
Though  I  its  story  guess  no  more ; 

The  heart  it  covers  is  made  of  such  stuff, 
That  coat  is  mail  which  that  soldier  wore. 

He  may  hang  it  up  when  peace  shall  come, 
And  the  moths  may  find  it  behind  the 
door; 
But  his  children  will  point,  when  they  hear  a 
drum. 
To  the  proud  old  coat  their  father  wore. 

And  so,  my  child,  will  you  and  I, 

For  whose  fair  homo  their  blood  they  pour, 
Still  bow  the  head,  as  one  goes  by 
Who  wears  the  coat  that  soldier  wore. 
The  blue  great-coat,  the  sky-blue  coat. 
The  old  blue  coat  the  soldier  wore. 
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KinOSAI.  mUTABT  ALBUK  Or 


PTURE    OFF    MOBILE. 


St  lilXUTENANT   FaIBWEATHEB. 


TJKENG  the  late  war  it  is  well-known  that  the  Union 
Navy  blockaded  the  Confederate  ports.  Ck)n6ideniig 
the  long  line  of  coast,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Goyemment,  this  was  quite  effectually  done. 
Our  seamen  were  brave  and  daring,  while  the 
enemy  were  adventurous  and  courageous.  In  spite 
^f  the  blockade.  Confederate  vessels  reached  the 
open  seas,  and  foreign  vessels  reached  the  docks  of 
seaport  towns.  Our  own  vessels  lay  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  and  bays,  and  swept  up  and  down  the 
lines.  It  was  a  heterogeneous  mass,  made  up  of 
frigates,  sloops  of  war,  steamers,  gun-boats,  every- 
thing sailable  that  could  be  made  of  use.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  was  captured,  destroyed,  and  driven 
from  the  seas.  This  was  the  result.  At  the  time  we  write  of  it  was  activity, 
battle  and  escapade,  adventure  and  laying  to,  all  the  varieties  of  sea  ex- 
perience. 

All  along  the  coast  the  same  class  of  scenes  occurred,  and  no  seaman 
of  the  war  but  will  say  that  our  lives  were  toilsome  enough,— dreadful ;  and 
yet  with  pleasant  hours  interspersed.  Let  us  view  a  scene,  where  the  great 
fleets  lay,  watchful  and  eager,  the  enemy  wide  awake. 

On  each  side  of  the  fleet,  at  intervals,  were  frigates,  sloops,  and  gun- 
boats in  the  advance,  and  the  rear  was  protected  by  other  frigates  aud  brigs, 
which  were  also  occasionally  employed  in  taking  the  dull  sailers  in  tow,  both 
by  steam  and  sail,  and  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  or  steam  on,  dragging 
them  up  into  the  body  of  the  fleet.  Close  to  the  shore  the  enemy's  gun-boats 
and  well-manned  armed  vessels  could  be  seen  rowing  along  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  shift  of  wind  that  might  force  a  straggler  within  a  probsr 
ble  distance  of  being  captured,  when  they  would  boldly  dart  upon  their  prey, 
and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Union  men-of-war,  were  not 
unfrequently  successful.  If  the  wind  died  away  and  a  calm  ensued,  the  gun- 
boats were  particularly  active,  for  their  long  guns  seldom  failed  of  doing 
considerable  execution ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  shifted  their  sta- 
tions, and  the  smallness  of  the  object  they  offered  for  a  mark,  generally  ena- 
bled them  to  escape  with  impunity  from  a  fire  in  return.     On  the  land  strong 
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detachments  of  aitillery  kept  parallel  with  the  gun- vessels,  ready  to  repel  any 
attack  which  might  be  made  by  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war,  supported  by 
the  armed  brigs  and  launches  of  a  hght  draught  of  water. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  day  at  the  commencement  of  July,  1863,  that  a  "Union 
frigate  stationed  off  Mobile,  observed  a  vessel  approaching  through  one  of 
the  channels,  with  a  westerly  wind,  then  gradually  changing  her  course  slife 
receded,  till  the  frigate,  lying  alone  on  that  particular  station,  was  apparently 
the  only  ship  floating  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Gulf. 

The  weather  was  extremely  beautiful;  the  cool  breeze  tempered  the 
atmospheric  heat  and  swelled  the  sleeping  sails ;  the  sun  shone  in  rich  splen- 
dor ;  the  shore  scenery  was  £nely  picturesque  ;  and  the  enemy's  armed  ves- 
sels were  slowly  returning  to  their  different  ports,  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  a  prize. 

The  tall  ship  glided  swiftly  along;  and  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck  the  captain  and  the  first  lieutenant  paced  to  and  fro  in  earnest 
conversation ;  many  of  the  officers  were  walking  om  the  larboard  side,  while 
the  seamen  grouped  themselves  together  on  the  forecastle,  sporting  their  sea- 
wit  and  cracking  their  nautical  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Confederate  flotilla. 
Suddenly  the  lieutenant  quitted  the  side  of  his  chief,  and  immediately  after- 
ward the  shrill  pipe  of  the  boatswain's  mate  was  heard,  followed  by  his  deep 
hoaise  voice,  exclaiming,  ^'Boatmen,  one  and  two,  away!  "  In  a  few  minutes 
the  two  boats  named  were  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  received  orders  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  night-duty.  The  captain  of  marines  was  also 
directed  to  have  a  party  equiped  for  the  same  service,  and  a  few  of  the  best 
men  were  selected  from  the  ship's  crew  to  complete  the  expedition. 

About  midnight,  when  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  track  between 
Pensacola  and  New  Orleans  and  Ghdveston,  the  boats,  with  the  addition  of  a 
double-banked  cutter,  put  off  from  the  ship  under  the  command  of  the  second 
lieutenant,  who  received  orders  to  He  in  the  course  which  a  vessel  going  from 
one  town  to  the  other  would  probably  take,  and  detain  every  boat  he  might 
fall  in  with.  Should  nothing  present  itself  that  night  his  boats  were  to  make 
for  the  islet  in  mid-passage,  and,  lying  concealed  throughout  the  day,  again 
to  row  guard  as  soon  as  the  darkness  returned. 

These  orders  were  punctually  obeyed;  and,  nothing  appearing  to  attract 
their  notice,  lieutenant  Arlington,  at  the  approach  of  daylight,  repaired  with 
his  small  squadron  to  the  islet ;  the  boats  were  carefully  concealed  and  the 
men  directed  not  to  appear  at  all  where  it  was  possible  they  might  be  seen. 
The  ship  had  continued  her  course,  and  no  traces  of  her  were  visible.  The 
day  passed  on ;  the  westerly  wind  prevailed ;  and  just  before  sunset  Arling- 
ton, by  the  aid  of  his  glass,  discovered  several  small  vessels  preparing  to 
leave  Mobile  Bay,  and  one  that  was  larger  and  better  equipped  than  the 
others  he^new  to  be  the  mail-packet.  This  pleasing  intelhgence  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  brother  officers  and  the  seamen  and  marines,  and  joyful  ex- 
pectation of  a  rich  prize  animated  all.     It  was  evident  that  the  Confederates 
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were  unacquainted  with  the  proximity  of  the  boats ;  the  signal-posts  had 
reported  the  ship  to  be  at  anchor  off  to  the  West,  and  thus  they  indulged 
hopes  of  sending  across  to  Gralveston,  there  communicating  with  three  Con- 
federate posts,  and  perhaps  break  the  blockade  at  that  point,  without  any 
danger  of  capture. 

Darkness  came  on ;  the  XTnion  boats  were  extended  in  a  line;  and,  after 
two  hours  of  anxiety,  Lieutenant  Arlington,  who  occupied  the  central  station, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  dark  object  opproaching  through  the  twi- 
light gloom  and  running  down  full  upon  him.  As  it  neared  his  boat  he 
audibly  whispered,  '*Tis  the  packet!  be  ready,  men ! "  and  the  utmost  silence 
prevailed,  broken  only  by  the  dashing  and  hissing  of  the  spray  as  the  Con- 
federate vessel  cut  through  the  yielding  waters. 

It  was  known  that  the  packet  (a  cutter  of  about  thirty  tons  burthen), 
never  went  unarmed,  and  every  heart  beat  high  as  she  came  booming  down 
before  the  wind.  Arlington  forebore  making  the  preconcerted  signal  to  the 
other  boats,  as  he  was  not  without  a  hope  of  taking  the  packet  by  surprise. 
He  therefore  placed  the  barge  right  in  her  track,  and  was  not  discovered  till 
close  under  her  bows,  when,  by  a  judicious  movement,  he  clapped  alongside 
and  boarded  with  his  men.  Besistance  would  have  been  equally  foolish  and 
unavailing;  and  thus,  without  a  blow  being  struck,  or  scarcely  any  noise 
being  made,  he  took  possession  of  his  prize.  To  send  every  one  below  while 
he  shortened  sail  and  brought  the  cutter  to  the  wind  was  but  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes ;  and  he  was  soon  made  sensible  by  several  musket-shots  that 
his  other  boats  had  been  equally  on  the  alert  and  were  bringing  the  other 
vessels  to.  In  less  than  an  hour  nine  market-vessels,  laden  with  goods  and 
every  delicacy  of  the  season,  and  the  packet,  with  passengers  and  baggage, 
were  captured.  But  there  was  also,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  a  more  im- 
portant seizure  made;  for  so  sudden  and  imexpected  had  been  the  attack  that 
the  captain  had  not  time  to  sink  the  mail,  and  thus  very  important  dispatches, 
together  with  an  inunense  number  of  notes  on  the  Confederate  government 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  sailors. 

Arlington  had  ordered  the  marines  and  three  seamen  to  remain  with  hm 
on  board  the  cutter,  and  had  sent  the  barge  away  to  assist  his  comrades.  He 
then  descended  to  the  cabin  of  the  packet,  where  the  passengers  in  inde- 
scribable terror  were  crowded  together,  and  uttering  bitter  lamentations. 
But  there  was  one  who  attracted  his  attention  more  than  all  the  rest,  and 
awakened  every  generous  emotion  of  his  heart.  It  was  a  young  lady  of  most 
exquisite  beauty,  apparently  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  her  cotmtenance 
was  that  of  fixed  despair.  Her  dress  was  elegant,  though  somewhat  soiled 
and  negligently  put  on ;  and  at  her  feet  crouched  a  female  domestic  giving 
way  to  convulsive  bursts  of  anguish.  Arlington  felt  all  the  soft  yearning  of 
tenderness  and  compassion  stealing  through  his  breast ;  he  gazed  }gi  admira- 
tion and  with  pity  on  his  captive ;  their  eyes  met,  and  in  an  instant  she  threw 
herself  before  him,  and  dung  to  his  knees.     At  the  first  moment  the  sudden 
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sobbings  of  unrepressed  agony  pieve:ited  her  from  speaking;  but,  recover- 
ing more  of  self-possession,  in  a  yoice  sweatlj  musical  she  addiessed  the 
astonished  lieutenant  in  a  language  1  alf  English,  half  French,  and  implored 
him  not  to  detain  her  ^as  a  prisoner,  for  she  was  hastening  to  Galveston  a 
supplicant  for  her  father^s  life.  Her  beseeching  look,  her  earnest  entreaty, 
her  flowing  tears,  and  her  humble  attitude  distracted  the  mind  of  poor  Ar- 
lington, and  for  an  instant  he  cursed  the  chance  that  had  compelled  him  to 
be  crueL  In  vain  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  releasing  the  vessel ; 
in  vain  he  assured  his  lovely  prisoner  that  she  would  be  safe ;  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  captain,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  would 
instantly  set  her  at  Hberty.  "One  hour's  delay,"  she  urged,  "might  bereave 
her  of  a  parent,  the  only  one  she  had  known  from  infancy.  The  sentence  of 
death  was  suspended  over  him  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  no  one 
but  the  Oeneral  commanding  could  save  his  life." 

Poor  Arlington,  who  had  never  shrunk  in  the  hour  of  peril,  now  trem- 
bled iinth  conflicting  emotion ;  the  whole  scene  was  so  sudden,  the  appeal  so 
touching,  that  he  stood  undecided  how  to  act.  In  a  few  minutes  he  raised 
the  beauteous  mourner ;  but  she  clung  still  closer  to  him,  and  in  accents  of 
extreme  woe  bewailed  her  lot,  till  nature  was  subdued  and  she  sank  sense* 
less  at  his  feet.  That  was  indeed  a  terrible  moment  for  Arlington,  and  he 
swore  that  if  it  cost  him  his  hfe,  or  what  was  equally  dear,  his  future  pros- 
pects of  promotion,  he  would  break  through  his  duty  and  set  her  on  shore 
that  very  night.  . 

Leaving  the  wretched  girl  to  the  care  of  her  servant  and  the  passengers, 
he  went  on  deck ;  but  the  proud  feelings  of  a  victor  had  vanished.  It  is  true 
he  rallied  sufficiently  to  issue  his  orders  with  accuracy  and  judgment ;  but 
the  features  of  that  beseeching  countenance  were  stamped  upon  his  heart, 
and  the  soul-thrilling  accents  of  her  sweet  voice  still  sounded  in  his  ears  im- 
ploring for  a  father's  life.  He  knew  that  a  dereliction  of  duty  might  bring 
him  to  a  court-martial ;  he  knew  that  all  attempts  at  concealment  would  be 
vain;  nevertheless  he  was  determined;  and,  directing  the  captain  of  the 
packet  to  have  the  lady's  baggage  in  readiness,  he  ordered  the  crew  of  the 
barge  to  stow  it  in  their  boat.  As  commanding  officer  he  was  not  amenable 
to  any  one  present ;  but  in  this  instance  he  informed  his  brave  fellows  of  a 
few  leading  incidents  connected  with  his  situation,  and  his  intention  of  land- 
ing the  lovely  girl  immediately.  Selecting,  therefore,  a  few  of  his  stoutest 
followers  to  remain  in  the  cutter,  he  put  the  Confederate  crew  and  passen- 
gers on  board  the  other  vessels,  and  directed  the  next  in  command  to  pro- 
ceed toward  Mobile  with  the  prize  under  easy  saiL 

The  lady  and  her  servant  were  placed  in  the  barge,  the  sails  were  hoisted, 
and,  as  the  wind  had  gradually  died  away  to  a  gentle,  breeze,  the  brave  sea- 
men stretched  to  their  oars,  and  soon  made  their  favorite  boat  fly  through 
the  sparkling  waters. 

But  who  can  describei  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  pious  daughter, 
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as.  Editing  by  the  side  of  Arlington^  and  closely  wrapped  from  the  keen  night- 
air  in  his  boat-cloak,  she  felt  assured  by  his  persuasions  that  her  speed  would 
be  accelerated  instead  of  retarded  by  her  capture ;  that  a  very  short  time 
would  land  her  on  the  shores  of  Alabama,  and  an  inland  journey,  by  cars  and 
post-horses,  would  give  her  more  assured  safety  than  the  trip  by  water ;  she 
saw  the  land  now  rising  into  view,  and  that,  as  it  was  almost  calm,  had  she 
remained  in  the  packet,  she  could  have  made  but  little  progress.  Delicious 
to  the  ear  of  the  Ueutenant  was  the  voice  of  the  sweet  girl,  and  he  drank 
deeply  of  the  intoxicating  draught  of  pleasure. 

The  seamen  appeared  to  be  all  actuated  by  one  generous  sentiment;  but 
as  the  barge  was  now  approaching  the  shore,  great  caution  was  necessary  not 
to  excite  alarm.  The  frowning  batteries  of  an  interior  fort  were  rising  in  the 
gloom  when  the  boatswain  descried  a  boat  near  them.  The  men  lay  on  their 
oars ;  but  Arhngton  finding  nothing  to  apprehend,  boldly  pushed  alongside, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  a  small  fisherman,  who,  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
had  come  out  to  fish.  His  terror  at  being  taken  was  extreme,  and  Arlington 
for  a  few  minutes  suffered  it  to  have  full  scope;  he  then  proposed  that  he 
would  let  him  go  immolested,  with  a  reward  into  the  bargain,  if  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  land  the  lady  and  her  attendant  at  the  fort,  to  which  place, 
then  at  a  short  distance,  he  was  immediately  to  proceed. 

The  poor  fisherman  and  his  companion  gladly  assented ;  the  lady's  bag- 
gage was  put  into  their  boat,  and  she  prepared  to  follow ;  but,  first  turning 
to  Arlington,  with  unrepressed  thankfulness  she  threw  her  arms  around  hif 
neck,  buried  her  face  upon  his  bosom,  and  burst  into  tears.  With  every 
hallowed  and  pure  sentiment  of  fervent  devotion  the  Ueutenant  raised  her  up, 
and,  imprinting  one  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  assisted  her  to  change  her  embarka- 
tion. He  then  wrapped  his  cloak  around  her,  pressed  her  hand  to  his  beat- 
ing heart,  uttered  a  faint  farewell,  and  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  barge. 
The  fair  girl  held  out  her  hand  to  the  boatswain,  which  he  grasped  with 
eagerness  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  That  hand  contained  her  purse,  which 
she  tendered  for  his  acceptance,  to  be  divided  among  his  men;  but,  with  the 
generosity,  though  with  the  characteristic  bluntness  of  a  seaman,  he  dashed 
'  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  rejecting  the  proffered  gift,  exclaimed : 

"No,  ni  be  d d  if  I  do! — ^*twould  be  a  black  score  in  the  purser's 

account  at  the  last  day." 

The  boats  separated;  the  Heutenant  followed  the  fisherman  till  he  saw 
him  enter  the  harbor  near  the  fort,  and  then,  with  conflicting  feelings,  he 
directed  the  boatswain  to  steer  by  a  bright  star,  which  he  knew  would  guide 
his  course  toward  Mobile. 

But  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  morning  twilight  was  brightly 
glimmering  in  the  East,  and  the  young  officer  and  his  boatswain  bent  down 
their  heads,  while  with  eager  glance  their  eyes  swept  round  the  northwestern 
horizon ;  but  though  fancy  occasionally  shadowed  forth  ideal  imagery,  the 
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haziness  of  night  had  not  sufficiently  passed  awaj  to  enable  them  to  discover 
the  ohject  of  their  search. 

1^7  broke.  The  haze  was  gradually  dispelled  bj  the  rising  sun,  which 
had  not  yet,  however,  reached  the  horizon.  The  breeze  freshened  from  the 
southward.  The  barge  with  flowing  sheets,  aided  by  the  oars,  dashed  through 
the  smooth  waters.  But  with  the  opening  glory  of  the  *mom  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  that  for  a  moment  caused  the  heart  of  the  young  lieutenant  to 
fiiTik  within  him. 

The  officer  whom  Arlington  had  left  in  charge  of  the  prizes  had  obeyed 
instructions  and  kept  under  easy  sail.  The  packet  and  market-boats  were 
visible  to  the  barge  slowly  proceeding  on  their  course;  but  there  was  also 
visible  that  which  did  not  seem  to  be  observed  on  board  the  prizes.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Confederate  fleet  and  gunboats,  returning  to  their  harbors,  bad 
discovered  the  captured  vessels,  and  were  evidently  in  full  pursuit. 

Boldly  did  the  stout  bargemen  stretch  their  sinewy  arms  to  the  oars, 
that  bent  to  their  rapid  strokes.  Oallantly  did  the  swift  boat  dart  over  the 
ripling  waters ;  musket  after  musket  was  flred  by  the  young  lieutenant  to 
warn  the  prizes  of  their  danger;  but  it  was  not  till  the  headmost  of  the  gun- 
boats had  got  them  within  reach  of  shot  that  they  seemed  sensible  of  being 
^chased;  then, indeed,  all  sail  was  crowded  and  every  eflfort  made  to  accel- 
erate their  speed.  Still  the  gunboats  gained  upon  them ;  and  the  headmost 
which  had  greatly  outstripped  its  companions,  was  preparing  to  throw  a 
destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length, 
when  Arlington,  in  the  barge,  boldly  dashed  alongside,  and,  though  at  first 
repulsed,  yet  after  a  short  but  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board.  Here,  hand-to-hand,  the  contest  raged,  and  Death  smote  down  his 
victims.  The  two  lieutenants  met;  their  bright  swords  flashed  in  the  red 
flame  of  the  musketry.  Arlington  felt  that  his  futiure  hopes  principally  de- 
pended upon  that  moment.  Annihilation  would  be  preferable  to  dishonor; 
but  conquest  might  possibly  regain  chai*acter,  distinction,  and  all  that  he 
feared  was  lost.  His  steel  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederate  who  * 
fell  lifeless  on  the  blood  stained  deck. 

A  shout — a  thrilling,  soul-stirring  shout — burst  from  the  bargees  crew  as 
they  rushed  headlong  upon  the  enemy,  who,  deprived  of  their  leader,  called 
for  quarter  and  surrendered.  The  gun-boat's  head  was  inmiediately  put 
round  to  meet  the  apraoaching  flotilla,  and  the  heavy  charge  of  the  eighteen- 
pounder,  designed  for  the  Union  sailors,  was  'poured  with  destructive  precis- 
ion on  the  advancing  foe.  Again  she  was  put  before  the  wind,  and  the  stern- 
gun,  well  plied,  did  considerable  execution.  Several  of  the  Confederate  ves- 
sels were  sunk  or  disabled,  but  though  the  daring  of  the  Union  seamen  for 
a  while  kept  the  whole  in  check,  yet  the  Confederates  still  pressed  on,  appa- 
rently determined  to  re-capture  the  prizes  or  perish. 

Arlingtion  perceived  their  object ;  but  the  tall  masts  of  the  Union  frig- 
ate were  now  visible,  and  he  knew  that  a  short  time  would  suffice  to  bring 
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her  near  enough  to  induce  the  Confederates  to  discontinue  the  chase,  lest 
they  should  be  unable  to  retreat.  But  the  great  force  of  the  enemy,  the 
incessant  fire  which  they  kept  up,  together  with  their  superior  sailing,  left 
him  but  small  hopes  of  escape.  Suddenly  the  frigate  shifted  her  position ; 
the  tall  masts  were  concealed  under  clouds  of  canvas,  and  the  lieutenant 
became  sensible  that  his  brave  captain  was  hastening  to  his  rescue  as  speedily 
as  a  slant  wind  would  permit. 

The  crew  of  the  barge  gave  three  hearty  cheers  as  they  witnessed  the 
manoeuvre,  and  the  Confederates,  who  likewise  beheld  it,  were  aware  that 
one  half  hour  must  decide  their  victory  or  compel  them  to  sheer  off;  they 
therefore  cheered  in  return,  and  with  redoubled  efforts  pursued  the  prizes, 
which  the  crews  of  the  pinnace  and  the  cutter  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
in  subjection,  though  they  were  enabled  occasionally,  by  a  well  directed  fire 
of  musketry,  to  annoy  the  enemy. 

The  momentous  struggle  arrived ; — two  of  the  largest  gun-boats  ranged 
in  among  the  prizes.  Arlington,  clapping  his  helm  a  starboard,  ran  stem 
on  to  the  first,  and,  by  a  well-directed  shot  fiom  his  stem-gun,  sent  the 
other  to  the  bottom.  The  conflict  now  became  terrible;  each  vessel  as  it 
came  up,  surrounded  the  gun-boat  of  the  lieutenant ;  the  bargees  crew  fought 
with  cool  and  undaunted  bravery,  but  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  many 
of  them  severely  wounded,  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield. 

But  the  prizes  were  saved.  The  Confederates,  eager  to  recover  their 
Commodore,  had  lost  too  much  time  to  think  of  pursuit ;  and  Arlington  while 
stretched  bleeding  on  the  deck,  his  head  supported  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
wounded  boatswain,  saw  the  certainty  of  their  escape,  gave  one  feeble  cheer, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  then  became  insensible. 

Captain  Dearborn  was  much  attached  to  Arlington,  and  heard  with  con- 
siderable pain  the  cause  of  his  capture  as  they  were  detailed  by  the  second 
in  command,  who,  from  motives  of  personal  hoctility,  had  given  a  coloring  to 
the  whole  transaction  which  perverted  the  truth,  although  adhering  to  occur- 
rences that  were  undeniable.  Of  his  ultimate  fate  they  were  ignoranf ,  but 
it  seemed  most  probable  that  death  had  cleared  the  forfeit  for  his  breach  of 
discipline. 

But,  happily  for  Arlington,  it  was  not  so ;  and,  on  recovering  from  a  long 
attack  of  fever  and  delirium,  he  found  himself  in  a  splendid  apartment,  on  a 
bed  of  down,  surroimded  by  curtains  of  rich  velvet ;  and  dim  recollections 
of  the  past  came  crowding  confusedly  upon  his  mind.  Visions  of  an  incom- 
prehensible nature  floated  before  him ;  his  wounds  still  gave  him  pain,  but 
feelings  of  a  pleasing  and  consolatory  kind  soothed  his  breast,  and  he  sank 
into  a  deep  and  refreshing  slumber.  He  dreamed  that  a  pitying  angel  from 
the  abodes  of  eternal  happiness  was  ministering  to  his  wants,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  the  heavenly  visitant  was  blended  with  the  lovely  features  of  that 
beautiful  girl  who  had  knealt  at  his  feet  to  plead  for  a  father's  safety.  There 
was  a  sweet  communion  of  spirit,  a  fervent  mingling  of  the  heart's  emo- 
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iion,  which  seemed  to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  his  angelic  guardian ; 
and  sentiments  of  devout  gratitude  were  united  with  the  most  delightful 
sensation  of  strong  and  ardent  affection. 

Arlington  awoke  from  his  sleep  with  the  object  of  his  dream  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  imagination;  he  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  the  vision  of  his 
slumbers  appeared  to  be  realized,  for  he  actually  beheld  the  eyes  of  that 
lovely  female  bent  full  upon  him,  while  a  benign  look  of  compassion  gave  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  expression  to  her  face.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  beaute- 
ous girl  herself,  and  Arlington  seized  her  extended  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  as  the  tears  of  pleasure  chased  each  other  down  her  glowing  cheeks. 

Alice  Curtois,  on  landing  at  the  fort,  had  hastened  to  headquarters,  and 
through  the  influence  of  friends  there,  had  secured  an  interview  with  the 
General  commanding.  She  had,  in  fact,  been  the  first  bearer  of  the  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  packet,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  extol  in  appropriate 
terms  the  devoted  generosity  of  the  young  Union  officer.  A  respite,  how- 
ever, was  all  she  could  obtain  for  her  father,  with  a  promise  that  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  alleged  fault  should  be  strictly  examined  into. 
With  this  she  hastened  back  to  the  prison  where  her  paient  was  confined. 
But  on  passing  through  Alabama,  homeward  bound,  she  heard  of  the  action 
^  that  had  been  fought,  saw  the  wounded  and  insensible  lieutenant,  and  after 
an  interview  with  her  father,  she  returned  to  attend  upon  poor  Arlington. 

The  Secretary  of  War  heard  of  these  circumstances,  which  the  Confed- 
erates— ^naturally  a  brave  and  hospitable  people — ^had  extolled  with  admira- 
tion. Arlington  was  removed  to  the  mansion  of  the  General,  who  had  con- 
versed with  the  Union  prisoners  taken  with  their  young  officer,  and  received 
from  them  a  full  history  of  the  transaction;  and  Alice  was  permitted  to  take  the 
office  of  nurse.  Carefully  and  vigilently  had  she  watched  and  attended  him 
through  his  perilous  illness,  and  latterly  her  whole  soul  had  become  engrossed 
by  the  hope  of  saving  her  benefactor ;  for  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
charges  against  her  father  had  originated  in  malevolence ;  and,  consequently 
his  life  was  not  only  spared,  but  he  was  released  from  confinement,  and  re- 
tained on  the  immediate  staff  of  the  General  commanding. 

Arlington  would  have  recovered  fast,  but  there  were  two  things  that 
greatly  impeded  his  convalescence — the  first  was  an  agonizing  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  of  his  breach  of  naval  discipline,  and  the  second  arose 
fi*om  the  painful  certainty  that  he  must  part  from  the  fail*  girl,  who  now 
seemed  bound  to  his  heart  as  part  andj)arcel  of  his  very  existence. 

The  survivors  of  the  barge's  crew  had  been  exchanged ;  Captain  Dear- 
bom  had  made  strict  inquires  of  them  relative  to  the  affair,  and  their  replies 
so  clearly  proved  the  humanity  and  bravery  of  Arlington  as  to  raise  him 
greatly  in  the  personal  estimation  of  his  worthy  and  excellent  commander. 
But  public  duty  prevailed  over  private  feelings,  and  though  determind  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  aid  his  yonng  friend,  yet  there  was  no  alternative  but  a 
court-martial. 
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As  soon  as  Arlington  could  undergo  the  fatigue,  he  wrote  to  his  captain, 
detailing  and  explaining  every  circumstance ;  and  this  letter,  with  a  recom- 
mendatory one  from  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  speaking  in  high 
terms  of  the  young  lieutenant,  was  forwarded  to  the  Admiral. 

But  the  Admiral  was  a  strict  and  stem  disciplinarian.  As  he  could  not 
appreciate  the  young  lieutenants  motives,  there  appeared. to  him  no  pallia- 
tion of  his  offense ;  but  he  rather  deemed  the  yielding  to  female  influence  an 
aggravation.  Consequently  the  letters,  though  intended  to  be  forwarded  to 
Washington,  went  no  further  than  himself;  and  Arlington,  decorated  with 
brave  action  and  honorable  record,  returned  to  his  ship,  in  the  Sound,  to  be 
placed  under  arrest  by  his  countrymen  and  friends. 

Winter  was  at  hand,  and  the  large  ships  returned  to  Norfolk.  The  flag 
for  a  court-martial  was  hoisted  on  board  of  the  Decatur,  at  the  Gosport 
Navy  Yard;  and  the  gallant  Lieutenant  Saunders,  who  lost  a  leg  on  board  of 
Farragut^s  own  ship  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  was  active  in  his  exertions 
for  the  now  almost  desponding  prisoner. 

The  noble-minded  Captain  Anderson  sat  as  president  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  the  other  officers  were  ranged  on  each  side,  with  the  judge-advo- 
cate at  the  bottom.  On  the  left  of  this  latter  personage  stood  Arlington  in 
full  uniform.  He  still  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  forehead  displayed 
a  ruddy  scar  from  a  wound  not  yet  scarcely  healed ;  his  face  was  pale,  from 
his  long  sickness  and  agitation,  which  Captain  Anderson  no  sooner  observed 
than  he  directed  that  the  prisoner  should  be  accommodated  with  a  chair, 
behind  which  stood  the  officer  of  the  guard. 

The  court  was  opened,  and  the  great  cabin  was  immediately  crowded  in 
every  part,  while  many  a  brilliant  from  the  heart  of  sympathy  hung  on  the 
eyelids  of  the  daring  and  intrepid  tars,  who  loved  a  generous  deed  and 
mourned  its  sad  requital. 

The  charges  were  read  and  witnesses  called.  The  flrst  was  the  officer 
to  whom  Arlington  had  given  the  command  of  the  prizes,  and  his  evidence 
was  heard  with  pain  by  every  member  of  the  court,  particularly  as  its  main 
points  were  coroborated  by  those  who  were  subsequently  examined.  The 
bargees  crew  conflrmed  that  part  of  the  testimony  relative  to  their  proceed- 
ing to  the  fort;  but  neither  the  respect  due  to  the  court  nor  the  fear  of  con- 
sequences could  deter  the  sturdy  but  honest  boatswain  from  giving  free 
utterance  to  the  fullness  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine-looking 
man ;  and,  as  he  stood  on  the  right  of  the  judge-advocate,  with  his  black 
handkerchief  carelessly  knotted  rounfl  the  collar  of  his  blue  shirt,  and  his 
brown  hair  curling  wildly  over  his  face,  he  presented  an  admirable  specimen 
of  a  Union  sailor.  Occasionally  a  glance  of  deep  meaning  was  thro\i^  to- 
ward the  prisoner,  who  had  long  valued  and  esteemed  this  humble  friend. 

To  expect  or  even  conmiand  the  boatswain  merely  to  answer  the  inter- 
rogatories that  were  put  to  him  was  out  of  the  question ;  he  reasoned  in  his 
own  way  upon  the  evidence  he  gave,  and  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  distress 
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of  the  duteous  daughter  that  there  was  scarcely' a  dry  eye  in  the  court.  It 
was  the  language  of  nature  in  its  most  simple  but  at  the  same  time  its  most 
eloquent  form.  It  was  a  seaman  appealing  to  the  hearts  of  seamen  in  then: 
own  peculiar  way. 

"Lord  bless  your  honors!"  said  he,  throwing  out  his  right  arm,  and 
advancing  close  to  the  table,  "  old  Bill  Thompson  is  not  to  be  told  that  the 
articles  of  war  must  be  obeyed,  and  death  is  denounced  against  them  as 
breaks  'em ;  but  I  pities  them  as  wants  pity ;  and  though  duty  to  our  country 
must  be  done,  yet  there^s  a  neglect  of  duty  to  the  great  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose  voice  we  have  so  often  heard  upon  the  waters,  that  will  bring  us  to  a 
more  terrible  court-martial  than  this  here,  where  your  honors  know  that  if 
being  merciful  is  a  crime  every  one  of  you  is  as  guilty  as  my  brave  officer 
there.  And  oh  I  if  you  had  but  seen  her  when  she  gi*appled  the  lieutenant — 
her  beautiful  eyes  swimming  in  tears " 

"Witness,"  exclaimed  the  president,  interrupting  him,  "you  must  con- 
fine yourself  to  answer  question,  without  going  into  particulars." 

"I  will,  your  honors  I  indeed  I  will!"  replied  the  boatswain;  "but  if 
you  had  only  heard  that  sweet  girl  plead  for  a  father's  life — ^remember,  your 
honors,  it  was  her  father — and  some  of  your  honors,  I  dare  say,  have  got 
lovely  children — ^though  God  forbid  that  any  of  'em  should  ever  have  to  work 
such  a  traverse  as  she  had — ^yes,  your  honors,  it  was  her  father — and,  poor 
thing,  she  had  no  mother," — and  here  the  brave  fellow's  voice,  which  had 
become  tremulous,  wholly  ceased,  while  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  per- 
vaded every  soul  present. 

"  Witness,  have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  "  inquired  the  president. 

"  Lord  bless  your  honor  again  and  again  for  that  kindness ! "  answered 
the  boatswain.  "  I  knew  you  would  never  throw  a  poor  tar  slap  aback  for 
speaking  a  bit  of  his  mind.  Tve  served  my  country — God  bless  her  I — ^many 
years,  and  some  of  your  honors  know  that  Bill  Thompson  never  wanted  a 
tow  line  when  boarding  an  enemy.  Captain  Dearborn  there  will  be  voucher 
for  my  experience  in  them  'ere  matters,  and  so  I  think  I  can  tell  when  a  brave 
man  does  his  duty ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Arlington,  may  I  be  d— — . '  I  beg  pardon, 
your  honors,  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  ever  a  seaman  fought  as  a  seaman 
should  fight,  it  was  Mr.  Arlington.  But  what's  the  worth  of  a  heart  that  has 
no  compassion  for  a  signal  of  distress,  and  would  leave  a  fellow-creature  to 
be  wrecked  when  a  spare  anchor  would  save  'em  ?  " 

"  Attend,  boatswain,"  said  the  president;  "do  you  think  the  prisoner 
had  any  other  motive  in  going  over  to  the  fort  than  that  which  you  have 
mentioned  ?  " 

"Prisoner,  your  honors?"  repHed  the  boatswain,  doubtingly,  and  then 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting,  he  went  on.  "  Oh,  aye,  I  understand  now — ^you 
mean  Mr.  Arlington.  As  for  his  motives  I  can't  speak,  but  I  know  he  had  his 
side  arms  and  pistols." 
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^'  Do  you  think  that  the  cause  of  his  quitting  the  prizes  was  pure  gene- 
rosity t "  asked  the  president. 

"If  it  wam't  may  I  be  d .    I  beg  pardon  again,  your  honors,"  said 

the  boatswain.  "  And  who  can  tell  when  they  see  the  big  round  tears  follow 
ing  in  each  other's  wake  down  the  cheeks  of  beauty — ^who  can.  tell  what  tack 
they  may  stand  on,  or  to  what  point  of  the  compass  they  may  head? — a  brave 
man  turns  'em  into  a  sort  of  language  as  quick  as  a  marine  turns  into  his 
hammock — there's  no  twisting  'em  end  for  end,  or  conyarting  'em  deliberately 
into  twice-laid." 

"  The  lady  must  have  been  very  beautiful  to  have  produced  so  great  a 
FASCINATION,"  Said  a  young  member  of  the  com*t. 

" Produced  what,  your  honor?"  asked  the  boatswain,  who  immediately 
thought  of  the  purse.  "Why,  aye,  she  did  press  it  on  me  to  be  sure,  but  I 
wouldn't  touch  a  dollar;  and  as  for  her  beauty,  why,  your  honor  can  judge 
for  yourself." 

The  boatswain  turned  round  to  some  one  who  stood  at  a  short  distance 
behind  him,  enveloped  in  a  boat-cloak,  and  whom  he  now  handed  forwaid  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  court.  Having  done  this,  he  took  his  station  re- 
spectfully by  the  side  of  the  person  he  had  introduced,  and  in  a  business  like 
way  removed  the  cloak,  when  Alice  Gurtois,  in  all  her  loveliness,  stood  re- 
vealed to  their  eager  gaze. 

Expressions  of  admiration  issued  from  every  part  of  the  crowded  cabin, 
but  they  were  uttered  only  in  an  audible  whisper.  The  president  looked 
around  him  in  a  state  of  perplexed  embarrassment ;  the  members  of  the  court 
rose  from  their  seats  with  marked  respect;  and  the  junior  captain,  who  was 
the  nearest  to  her,  immediately  offered  her  his  chair.  Captain  Dearborn 
came  round  to  her  side  and  offered  kind  encouragement,  while  ill-repressed 
bursts  of  honest  approval  for  several  minutes  issued  from  the  bold  tars  with- 
out the  cabin. 

But  who  can  paint  the  feelings  or  the  look  of  Arlington  at  the  wholly 
unexpected  appearance  of  one  who,  at  that  very  moment,  occupied  every 
thought  of  his  heart?  It  would  be  impossible.  She  looked  imploringly 
toward  the  president;  she  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice  faltered;  yet  her 
presence  carried  more  energy  and  force  with  it  than  all  the  powers  of  langu- 
age. She  had  braved  the  journey  from  the  South,  passing  the  army  lines  by 
permission,  and  there,  a  devotee  to  gratitude  and  love,  she  stood  ready  to 
plead  for  her  benefactor. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  suffered  to  continue  long.  The 
president  adjourned  the  court  for  the  day ;  the  prisoner  was  removed  to  his 
private  cabin ;  and  Alice  was  conducted  by  the  worthy  Captain  Anderson  to 
his  wife  and  family  till  the  sensation  which  had  been  created  had  somewhat 
subsided. 

I  must  pass  over  the  inverview  between  the  distressed  Arlington  and  the 
fondly  attached  Alice.    It  was  a  mingling  of  delight  with  agony — a  blending 
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of  smiles  with  tears.  She  had  come  to  Washington,  accompanied  by  her 
father.  They  had  gained  information  at  the  Navy  Department  of  the  intended 
court-martial,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  hastening  to  Norfolk. 

On  the  following  daj  the  sitting  of  the  court  was  resumed.  The  trial 
proceeded,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  the  prisoner.  Arlington  heard  it  with  every  outward  semblance  of  firm- 
ness— ^but  oh !  the  agony  of  his  heart  I  He  had  borne  an  irreproachable  char- 
acter— ^he  had  bravely  fought  for  his  country — ^he  had  an  aged  mother  who 
prized  him  as  her  most  cherished  treasure — ^he  loved  and  was  beloved — and 
to  die  by  an  ignominious  execution,  with  thousands  of  eyes  to  witness  his 
degradation!— oh  I  the  rush  of  thought  was  dreadfuL 

But  the  spirit  of  the  beauteous  Alice  was  stirred  up,  her  mind  was 
strengthened,  her  frame  was  nerved  with  energetic  resolve;  and  without  see- 
ing the  condemned  officer,  she  returned  to  the  capitol,  and  sought  by  every 
means  within  her  power  to  influence  the  mercy  of  President  Lincoln  in  favor 
of  Arlington.  The  letters  from  the  Confederate  government  were  but  little 
noticed  by  the  President,  and  the  loss  of  lives  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
doomed  one  was  aggravated  by  the  Admiral ;  so  that  the  only  boon  the  sup- 
plicant could  obtain  was  that  the  life  of  the  heutenant  should  be  spared. 
This,  however,  was  renewed  existence  to  herself,  for  while  he  lived  she  was 
prepared  to  share  his  lot  whatever  it  might  be;  and  the  heavy  weight  which 
threatened  to  crush  the  young  bud  of  her  future  hopes  was  removed  from 
her  heart.  Yet  the  blow  had  been  too  severe  for  the  parent  of  the  prisoner ; 
his  situation  had  been  incautiously  disclosed  to  the  fond  mother;  the  tender 
fibres  which  bound  her  to  the  world  were  severed;  and  she  sank  to  the  grave, 
with  no  child  to  close  her  eyes  in  death,  and  to  see  her  laid  in  the  receptacle 
for  perishing  mortality. 

Arlington  was  dismissed  the  service.  But  this  did  not  deter  him  from 
further  service.  He  joined  again  as  a  volunteer,  and  after  a  short  time,  by 
his  bravery,  gained  command  of  a  splendid  vessel.  At  the  termination  of  the 
war,  Alice  and  he  were  joined  in  wedlock,  and  on  their  southern  plantation 
they  often  recall  the  capture  off  Mobile. 
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IFE    FOR    A 


TWO   SCEINES   PBOM   THE   LATE   CIVIL   WAR 


BY  CAPTAIN  DAYTON. 


T  WAS  late  on  the  night  of  an  early  day  in  Spring— per- 
haps about  two  hours  past  midnight — and  yet  the  inmates 
of  a  small  lonely  dwelling  on  the  edge  of  a  large  piece  of 
common  ground,  lying  about  ten  miles  from  Winchester,  - 
Virginia,  were  all  awake  and  up,  and  with  anxious  eyes 
gazing  from  the  small  windows  upon  the  blank  darkness 
that  hung  over  the  world.  A  single  candle  stood  upon  a 
plain  oaken  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  by  the  light 
of  which  might  be  seen,  at  one  of  the  windows,  a  small, 
finely  formed  female  -figure,  which  still  preserved  all  the 
lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  though  a  certain  degree  of  stiff- 
ness, corresponding  well  with  some  deep  wrinkles  on  the 
cheek,  and  the  white  hair  that  was  neatly  braided  from 
the  forehead,  spoke  the  passing  of  many  years  under  the  petrifying  power  of 
time  since  that  form  had  been  in  its  prime  and  that  beauty,  which  still  ling- 
ered, had  known  its  first  expansion.  Leaning  over  her  shoulder  was  another 
figure  so  like  the  first,  but  with  every  grace  which  time  had  nipped  in  it,  just 
blown — ^with  the  cheek  unwithered  and  the  brow  unscared — that  it  seemed  a 
Uving  picture  of  what  the  other  had  been  some  twenty  years  before — a  por- 
trait in  a  family  picture  gallery,  where  human  loveliness  may  see  and  moral- 
ize on  all  the  graces  that  the  eternal  reaper  has  gathered  as  he  flew  on  the 
swift  wings  of  time. 

At  the  second  window  was  a  somewhat  untidy  maid-servant,  contrasting 
strongly  in  her  slatternly  disarray  with  the  plain  neatness  which  decked  the 
two  other  figures,  whose  garb  I  shall  not  pause  to  describe;  let  it  suffice  that 
it  was  of  white,  and  fashioned  in  a  mode  of  simplicity,  though  either  poverty 
or  simplicity  of  taste  had  deprived  it  of  eveiy  extraneous  ornament. 

The  night  upon  which  the  party  looked  out  was  dark  and  sad ;  for  the 
moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  clouds  overhead,  though  not  particularly 
heavy,  were  quite  sufficiently  so  to  hide  every  star  and  cast  a  deep  leaden- 
gray  shadow  over  the  wide  extent  of  undulating  land  which  stretched  away 
for  many  a  mile  within  view  in  .the  day  time.    A  few  faint  streaks  of  pale 
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light  upon  the  sky  separated  the  darkness  of  the  heavens  from  the  darkness 
of  the  earth,  and  marked  where  the  prospect  ended ;  and  thitherwaid  were 
turned  the  eyes  of  all,  watching,  with  straining  and  anxious  gaze,  a  particu- 
lar point  on  the  dim  horizon,  where  every  now  and  then  bright  flashes,  sud- 
den and  sharp,  but  circumscribed  and  momentary,  broke  upon  the  night, 
followed  by  a  distant  report  as  quick  and  transitory. 

No  one  spoke  while  these  flashes  continued;  but  the  silence  itself  seemed 
to  show  the  intense  anxiety  which  was  felt  by  the  inmates  of  that  chamber, 
in  regard  to  the  events  of  which  they  obtained  so  dim  and  unsatisfactory  a 
view.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  sudden  bursts  of  light  en- 
tirely ceased;  the  reports  were  no  longer  heard,  and  the  elder  of  the  two 
ladies,  turning  away  from  the  window,  said  in  a  low  voice : 

"  It  is  over ;  Ood's  will  is  wrought  by  this  time  I " 

The  younger  said  nothing ;  but  clasping  her  fair  hands  together,  raised 
her  eyes  toward  the  dark  heavens,  while  her  sweet  full  hps  moved  silently, 
'offering  up  a  petition  to  that  never-closed  ear  which  hears  the  still,  small 
voice  of  the  heart's  thoughts  as  plainly  as  the  loudest  tongued  appeal. 

In  a  moment  after  the  clattering  sound  of  horses'  feet  were  heard  com- 
ing quickly  down  the  road.  At  first  it  was  &int  and  distant — the  dull  heavy 
tramp  of  several  fleet  steeds  galloping  over  moist  ground;  but  soon  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer — ^lef  t  the  turf  of  the  common — clanged  over  the  firm  and 
stony  road — came  close  to  the  house — passed  it — and  then  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

**  They  are  fleeing! "  said  the  younger  lady.  "  Oh,  my  mother,  they  are 
fleeing]  Surely  some  of  the  dark  powers  of  the  air  must  assist  our  enemies. 
They  are  fleeing;  do  you  not  hear  the  horses  galloping  on?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  Mary,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  may  be  the  Southrons  who  flee. 
.  Though  Custer  and  his  cavalry  marched  by  here,  we  cannot  tell  which  way 
the  struggle  may  have  turned,  or  on  what  side  he  attacked  the  rebels.  So  it 
may  as  well  be  the  traitors  that  flee  themselvea  But  look  out,  look  out; 
your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine,  and  less  dimmed  with  tears ;  perchance 
you  may  catch  a  passing  glimpse  that  will  give  us  glad  news." 

The  younger  lady  pressed  her  eyes  dose  to  the  window,  and  though  by 
this  time  the  first  party  of  fugitives  had  passed  the  house,  yet  the  distant 
sound  of  others  coming  nigh  met  her  ear;  and  she  continued  to  gaze  upon 
the  faint  line  of  the  road  to  the  spot  where  the  yellow  glare  of  the  sand 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  grotmd  above  it  was  lost  in  the  general  dark- 
ness of  the  common.  At  length  three  dark  figures  came  forward  with  tre- 
mendous speed ;  at  first  so  near  together,  and  so  hidden  by  the  night,  that 
she  could  hardly  distinguish  them  from  each  other;  but  gradually  the  forms 
became  more  clear;  and  as  they  darted  past  the  house  she  exclaimed  in  a 
glad  and  &cited  tone : 

'^They  are  the  rebels !  They  are  the  rebels  fleeing  for  dear  life!  I  see 
their  great  boots  and  their  jackets  1  ^ 
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«But  they  may  be  pursuing  those  who  went  before,'*  said  her  mother, 
with  a  less  elated  tone.  '^  They  may  be  the  followers  and  not  those  who 
flee,  Mar^.** 

"  No,  no,  they  are  fleeing  in  good  earnest ! "  replied  the  young  lady,  "for 
ever  and  anon  ihey  turn  their  heads  to  look  back,  and  still  urge  their  horses 
faster  at  each  look.  But  they  are  gone!  And  now  pray  God  that  victory 
may  not  cost  us  dear  1  I  would  that  my  brother  were  come  back,  and  Willie 
Marston.** 

"Fie,  Mary, fle!**  said  her  mother;  "give  God  undivided  thanks ;  for  if 
my  son  and  your  lover  be  both  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  we  ought  still  to 
feel  that  their  lives  were  well  bestowed  to  win  a  glorious  victory  for  our 
country." 

liary  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  but  made  no  answer ;  and  in  a 
moment  after  fresh  coming  sounds  called  her  again  to  the  window.  It  was  a 
single  horseman  that  now  approached,  and  though  he  rode  at  full  speed,  with 
head  somewhat  bent  over  the  saddle,  yet  he  continued  his  course  steadily, 
and  neither  turned  his  look  to  the  right  or  left  As  he  approached  the  house 
his  horse  started  suddenly  from  some  object  left  by  the  roadside,  plunged 
and  fell,  and  the  rider,  cast  with  frightful  violence  from  his  seat,  was  thrown 
upon  his  head  npon  the  ground.  A  deep  groan  was  at  first  the  only  sound ; 
but  a  moment  iJter,  the  horse  that  had  borne  him,  started  up,  approached 
dose  to  the  body  of  his  master,  and,  putting  its  head  to  where  he  lay,  by  a 
long  wild  neigh  seemed  at  once  to  express  its  sorrow,  and  to  claim  human 
assistance. 

^If  it  be  one  of  the  worst  of  those  who  oppose  our  flag,  we  must  give 
him  aid,  Mary,**  said  the  mother ;  never  shall  it  be  said  that  friend  or  enemy 
needed  help  at  my  door  and  did  not  meet  it.  Call  up  the  black  boy,  Bridget — 
open  the  door,  and  bring  in  the  fallen  man." 

Her  commands  were  speedily  obeyed ;  for  though  brought  low  in  her 
estate,  Mrs.  Davenport  was  not  one  to  suffer  herself  to  be  disobeyed.  The 
stranger  was  lifted  from  the  ground,  placed  in  a  chair,  and  carried  into  the 
house.  His  eyes  were  closed;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  elder  lady,  as  she 
held  the  candle  to  his  face,  that  if  not  killed  he  was  completely  stunned  by 
his  falL  He  was  a  hard  featured  man,  with  short  grizzled  hair,  and  a  heavy 
determined  brow,  on  which  the  lines  of  habitual  thought  remained,  even  in  the 
state  of  stupor  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  was  broadly  made  and  muscu- 
lar, though  not  corpulent,  and  was  above  the  medium  size  without  being  talL 
His  dress  consisted  of  a  gray  coat  which  clove  to  him  with  the  familiar  ease 
of  an  old  servant,  and  a  dark  gray  cloak,  which,  in  truth,  had  lost  much  of 
its  freshness  in  the  service.  By  his  side  he  wore  one  of  those  long  heavy 
blades  of  plain  steel  which  had  often  been  the  jest  of  more  aristocratic  and 
fanciful  soldiers.  * 

His  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  expanse  of  his  forehead,  the  only  re- 
deeming point  in  his  countenance,  was  thus  fully  displayed.    The  rest  of  his 
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face  was  not  only  coarse  in  itself,  but  bad*  in  its  expression  i  and  when^  after 
some  cold  water  had  been  thrown  over  it,  he  reviyed  in  a  degree,  and  looked 
around,  the  large,  shrewd  unsatisfactory  eyes  which  he  turned  upon  those 
about  him  had  nothing  in  them  to  prepossess  the  nund  in  his  fayor. 

Th  moment  that  consciousness  had  fully  returned^  he  made  an  effort  to 
stand  upon  his  feet,  but  the  effort  was  too  much,  for  he  instantly  sank  back 
again  into  the  chair,  exclaiming 

'  The  Lord  hath  smitten  me,  yet  musi  I  gird  up  my  loins  and  go,  lest  I 
fall  into  captivity.* 

"  Fear  not,  fear  not ! "  repUed  Mrs.  Davenport,  whose  humanity  was 
somewhat  chivalrous,  "you  are  in  safety  here;  wait  for  a  while  till  you  are 
better  able  to  mount,  and  then  get  you  gone,  in  God^s  name,  for  I  seek  nofc 
to  harbor  you  more  than  may  be.  Yet  stay  till  you  can  ride,"  she  added,  see- 
ing his  hand  again  grasp  the  chair,  as  if  to  rise,  "  women  should  know  no 
enemies  inihe  hurt  and  wounded/ 

"Nay,  but  worthy  lady,  replied  the  Confederate,  for  such  he  was, 
"  should  the  crew  of  General  Custer  follow  me  even  here  to  smite  me  hip  and 
thigh,  as  they  have  vowed  to  do  to  all  who  bear  arms  for  godliness^  sake,  or 
to  bear  me  away  captive ^" 

"Fear  not,  fear  not!"  answered  the  lady,  "no one  would  dare,  by  my 
hearth's  side,  to  lay  hands  on  one  that  common  mercy  bade  me  take  and 
shelter — ^fear  not,  I  say — that  is  right,  Mary,'*  she  added,  seeing  her  daughter 
pour  some  wine  into  a  glass  for  the  use  of  the  stranger ;  "take  that,  it  will 
revive  and  give  you  strength  to  speed  on." 

"  Have  you  caught  the  sti*anger's  horse,  Bobby  t "  she  demanded,  turning 
to  the  boy  who  had  aided  in  bringing  in  the  Confederate,  and  who  now  re- 
entered the  room  after  a  momentary  absence. 

"  He  is  caught  and  made  fast  below,'  replied  the  lad,  "  and  here  ai-e  my 
young  master  and  mastei  Willie  Marston  coming  up  from  the  battle  field. 
They  have  beaten  the  rebels  and  killed  Colonel  Dudley,  and  taken  the  whole 
army  prisoners 

Scarcely  had  he  time  to  pour  forth  this  rapid  tide  of  news  when  the  door 
was  throwi  open,  and  two  young  Union  Officers,  in  broad  hats  and  plumes, 
followed  one  another  rapidly  in,  each  taking  with  the  lips  of  the  two  ladies 
that  deal  liberty  which  is  consecrated  to  intimacy  and  affection  the  wide 
world  over 

"Welcome,  welcome,  my  gallant  son!  "  cried  the  mother,  as  she  held  the 
first  to  her  bosom. 

"My  own  dear  Mary!"  whispered  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  fol- 
lowed, as  he  took  the  unresisting  kiss  which  welcomed  him  back  from  danger 
and  strife ;  but  further  congratulations  of  all  kinds  were  suddenly  stopped, 
as  the  eyes  of  the  two  officers  fell  upon  the  stranger,  who  had  now  recovered 
strength  to  rise  from  his  seat,  and  was  anxiously  looking  toward  the  door 
seeking  a  chance  to  escape. 
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"Who  in  the  devil's  name  have  we  here!"  cried  Oscar  Davenpori, 
"  What  crop-eared  villain  is  this  ?  " 

la  vain  his  mother  explained  and  strove  to  pacify  him.  The  sight  of  one 
of  the  rebels  raised  again  in  his  bosom  all  the  agitating  fury  of  the  fight  in 
which  he  had  just  been  engaged ;  and  neither  the  prayers  of  his  mother  or 
sister,  the  promise  they  had  made  to  the  stranger,  or  their  remonstrances  to 
himself,  had  any  effect. 

"Ho,  boy  I"  he  exclaimed,  "have  your  father  bring  a  rope.  By  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  I  will  hang  this  fellow  to  the  old  oak  before  the  door ! 
Bring  a  rope,  I  say !  "  and  unsheathing  his  sword  he  advanced  upon  the*Con- 
federate,  calling  upon  his  companion  to  prevent  his  escape  by  the  door. 

The  stranger  said  not  a  word,  but  bit  his  nether  lip,  and  calmly  drawing 
a  long  knife,  such  as  many  of  the  rebel  officers  carried,  retreated  into  one 
comer  of  the  room,  keeping  a  keen  eye  fixed  upon  the  young  Union  officer 
who  strode  on  toward  him.  Mary  seeing  that  all  persuasion  was  vain  with 
her  brother,  turned  her  imploring  eyes  to  Willie  Marston,  who  instantly  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  companion's  shoulder. 

"  What  now  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other,  turning  sharply  upon  him. 

"  This  must  not  be,  Oscar,"  replied  Willie  Marston. 

*^  Must  not  be ! ''  thundered  Oscar,  "  but  it  shall  be !  Who  shall  stay 
met  Did  they  not  lash  me  before  my  own  doort  Did  they  not  leave  me  for 
deadT  Can  I  forget  their  terrible  injuries — their  cursed  injuries  to  met 
Why  should  I  halt  t" 

"Your  own  better  reason  and  honor,  I  trust,"  replied  Willie.  "Hear 
me — ^but  hear  me,  Oscar.  Your  kind,  good  mother  promised  this  fellow 
safet}  to  stay  and  go;  and  upon  her  promise  alone — she  says — ^he  stayed. 
Had  not  that  promise  been  given  we  should  not  have  found  him  here.  Will 
you  slay  a  man  by  your  own  hearth  who  put  confidence  in  your  mother's 
word  t  Fie,  fie !  let  him  go !  We  have  slain  enough  this  night  to  let  one 
rebel  escape,  were  he  the  devil  himself." 

Oscar  Davenport  glared  round  for  a  moment  in  moody  silence,  and  then 
put  up  his  sword. 

"Well,"  said  he  at  length,  "if  he  stayed  but  on  her  promise,  let  him 
take  himself  away.  He  will  grace  the  gibbet  some  other  day.  But  do  not 
let  me  see  him  move  across  the  room,"  he  added  with  a  look  of  disgust,  "  or 
I  shall  run  my  blade  through  him  whether  I  will  or  not." 

" Come,  fellow,  get  you  gone!"  said  Willie  Marston.  "I  will  see  that 
you  safely  depart." 

Then  as  his  companion  fixed  his  eyes  with  stem  intensity  upon  the  fire- 
place, as  if  not  to  witness  the  escape  of  the  Confederate,  Willie  Marston  led 
him  out  of  the  room  to  the  outer  door. 

The  stranger  moved  forward  with  a  firm,  calm  step,  keeping  his  naked 
sword  still  in  his  hand,  and  making  no  comment  on  the  scene  in  which  he  had 
been  so  principal  a  performer.     As  he  passed  across  the  room,  however,  he 
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kept  a  wary  eye  upon  Oscar  Davenport ;  but  the  moment  he  quitted  it  he 
seemed  more  at  ease,  and  paused  quietly  at  the  door  while  the  boy  brought 
forward  his  horse.  During  that  pause  he  turned  no  unfriendly  look  upon 
Willie  Marston,  and  seemed  as  if  about  to  speak  more  than  once.  At  length 
he  said  in  a  low  tone,  almost  a  whisper: 

''Something  I  would  fain  say — ^though,  God  knows,  we  are  poor  blinded 
creatures,  and  see  not  what  is  best  for  us — of  thanks  concerning  that  carnal 
safety  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether " 

''No  thanks  are  needed,"  interrupted  Willie  Marston,  cutting  across  what 
promised  to  be  one  of  those  speeches  habitual  with  many  of  the  southern  men 
who  had  acquired  a  smattering  of  theology,  "no  thanks  are  needed  for  safety 
that  is  grudgingly  awarded.  I  tell  yon  plainly,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lady's  promise,  I  would  have  willingly  aided  in  hanging  you  with  my  own 
hands ;  and  when  next  we  two  meet  face  to  face,  we  shall  not  part  till  the  life- 
blood  of  one  or  the  other  marks  our  meeting-place.'* 

"It  may  be  so,  if  such  be  Ood's  will,"  replied  the  Confederate,  and  now 
I  pray  the  Lord  to  givo  me  strength  that  I  may  never  be  found  slack  to  do 
the  work  that  has  been  appointed  me !  "  ' 

"  You  have  never  been  so  yet,  though  it  be  the  work  of  the  evil  one,'' 
answered  Willie  Marston,  and  then  added:  "I  know  you,  though  none  else 
here  do,  or  it  had  fared  harder  with  you  in  spite  of  all  promises." 

'^ Thou  knowest  me?  "  said  the  stranger,  without  showing  any  great  sur- 
prise. "Then  thou  doest  the  greater  deed  in  Israel;  and  I  will  trust,  not- 
withstanding thy  present  malignancy,  that  the  day  of  grace  may  yet  come  to 
thee.    Farewell!" 

Thus  saying,  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  mounting  somewhat 
heavily  the  horse  which  was  now  brought  up  for  him,  rode  away  across  the 
common. 

««««««« 

Time  flew  on  its  restless  wings — ^months  passed — the  temporary  success 
obtained  by  the  Union  forces  over  the  Confederates  was  swept  away  and  for- 
gotten in  a  tide  of  brilliant  triumphs  won  by  the  Confederates  who  trod 
upon  steps  of  victory  to  the  Government  of  an  empire  in  the  South.  In  the 
meantime  Oscar  Davenport  and  Willie  Marston  had  fought  to  the  last  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  their  zeal — ^like  that  noblest  of  human  energies, 
hope — ^had  grown  but  the  stronger  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune  and  dis- 
tress. Among  the  various  chances  of  the  civil  war,  five  times  had  the  day 
been  appointed  for  the  union  of  Willie  Marston  and  Mary  Davenport,  and 
five  times  had  some  unforeseen  mishap  intervened  to  delay  what  all  so  much 
de»red.  Each  day  that  went  by  Mis.  Davenport,  with  means  qaite  exhausted 
and  hopes  depressed,  longed  more  and  more  to  see  her  child  imited  to  a  man 
of  talent,  and  firmness,  and  resource ;  and  each  battle  that  passed  by,  Oscar 
Davenport,  struck  with  a  presentiment  of  approaching  fate,  thanked  God  that 
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he  bad  lived  to  place  his  loved  sister's  hand  in  that  of  his  cherished  friend 
with  his  blessing. 

The  last  time  that  the  niarriage  was  postponed  was  on  the  eye  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  Oscar  Davenport  fell  and  Willie  Marston  only 
escaped  to  bear  his  companion's  last  request  to  Mary,  that  without  further 
pause  or  delay — without  vain  ceremonies  or  useless  tears — she  would  give 
herself  at  once  to  her  promised  protector. 

She  acquieeed  at  once,  but  their  wedding  was  a  sad  one — ^no  glad  peal, 
no  lauglung  train  of  merry  youths  and  maidens,  announced  the  union  of  the 
two  lovers,  and  ere  the  day  of  their  honeymoon  was  spent  Willie  Marston 
was  a  prisoner,  having  been  captured  in  a  raid  and  taken  to  Richmond.  He 
was  accused  of  being  a  spy,  having  been  seen  entering  the  Confederate  lines, 
and  being  known  as  a  Union  officer.  His  trial  was  delayed  some  time;  but 
when  it  took  place  it  was  soon  decided.  No  evidence  was  wanting  to  his  full 
conviction.  A  brief  three  days  only  lay  between  him  and  death.  Mary,  who 
was  permitted  to  see  him,  clung  in  agony  to  her  husband's  bosom.  Mrs. 
Davenport,  to  whom  he  had  been  more  than  a  son,  gazed  for  some  time  with 
equal  agony  upon  his  fine  but  faded  countenance,  which,  worn  by  toil  and 
anxiety  and  long  imprisonment,  was  still  more  clouded  by  the  hopeless  de- 
spair of  her  he  loved.  But  suddenly,  without  a  word,  the  mother  turned 
away  and  left  the  prison. 

«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

It  was  in  camp.  All  the  forms  of  war  were  being  observed.  The  Gen- 
eral commanding  the  corps  who  had  ordered  Marston  to  be  hung,  was  in  his 
tent,  surrounded  by  his  staff.  It  was  a  gala  day,  and  pomp  was  all  around. 
But  the  principal  figure,  on  which  all  eyes  were  turned,  was  that  of  a  stout, 
broad-built  man,  with  a  dingy,  weather-beaten  countenance,  shaggy  eyebrows 
and  a  large  red  nose.  His  countenance  was  as  unprepossessing  as  can  be 
conceived ;  nor  was  his  dress,  which  consisted  of  plain  gray,  at  all  equal  to 
those  which  surrounded  him.  But  there  was  something  in  his  carriage  and 
his  glance  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  the  confidence  of  power — ^not  the  ex- 
traneous power  of  circumstance  and  situation,  but  of  that  concentrated 
internal  strength  which  guides  and  rules  the  things  around  it.  Each  step, 
as  he  planted  it  upon  the  ground,  seemed  destined  to  be  rooted  there  for 
ever ;  and  his  eye,  as  it  encountered  the  glances  of  those  around  him,  fell 
upon  them  with  a  calm  power  which  beat  them  to  the  dust  before  its  search- 
ing gaze. 

While  the  festivities  were  going  on  and  the  General  was  busy  with  his 
officers,  a  woman,  who  had  passed  the  guard,  ran  forward  to  where  the  Gen- 
eral sat,  then  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  and  exclaimed: 

"An  act  of  grace,  General,  an  act  of  grace  to  bring  a  much  needed 
blessing  on  the  power  you  have  and  which  you  are  authorized  to  take !  " 

"What  wouldest  thou?  "  demanded  the  General,  following  the  vemacu- 
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lar  of  the  Quakers,  '^  somewhere  I  have  seen  thy  face  before ;  what  wouldest 
thout  If  thy  petition  be  conceived  in  godliness,  and  sach  as  may  be  granted 
with  safety  to  these  poor  disturbed  people,  it  shall  not  be  refused  on  such  a 
day  as  this." 

^^  When  Colonel  Dudley  failed  in  his  attack  in  the  Shenandoah  valley," 
said  Mrs.  Davenport,  for  it  was  she  who  knelt  before  him,  ''  and  when  Gen- 
eral Custer  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  his  troops  at  night  near  our  house — 
(General  Dudley's  brow  darkened,  but  still  she  went  on) — ^hefled  from  a  dis- 
aster which  he  could  not  prevent,  and  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  stunned, 
at  the  door  of  a  widow  woman,  who  gave  him  shelter.  He  was  the  enemy  of 
her  and  hers,  and  fleeing  from  a  battle  in  which  her  own  son  had  fought ;  alid 
yet  she  gave  him  rest  and  comfort,  and  opposed  that  very  son,  who  would 
have  shed  his  blood  at  her  very  hearth.  There,  too,  Willie  Marston  inter- 
posed to  save  his  life,  and  was  successful ;  otherwise,  General,  you  would  not 
have  been  seated  here  in  power,  and  honored  by  your  Government.  Con- 
demned by  your  officers  for  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
I  now  ask  the  life  of  Willie  Marston  in  return  for  the  life  which  he  saved. 
Grant  it — oh,  grant  it  as  you  are  a  man  and  a  Christian  I " 

Dudley's  brow  was  as  dark  as  thunder ;  and  after  gazing  on  her  a  mo- 
ment in  silence,  his  only  reply  was : 

" Take  her  away;  the  woman  is  mad — ^take  her  away  and  put  her  forth ; 
but  gently — ^gently — bruise  not  the  bruised — so — ^now  let  us  pass  on  for  in 
truth  we  have  delayed  too  long." 

Put  out  of  the  tent  by  soldiers ;  her  last  hope  gone ;  her  heart  nearly 
broken  for  her  child  and  her  child's  husband,  Mrs.  Davenport  wandered 
slowly  on  toward  the  sad  place  where  she  had  left  all  that  was  dear  to  her. 
As  she  moved  on,  in  her  sorrow,  f eeUng  that  all  hope  was  lost,  a  single 
trooper  galloped  up,  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  rode  on. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  prison  no  formalities  were  offered  to  her  imme- 
diate entrance  to  the  prisoner's  cell — she  being  conducted  to  him  at  once ; 
the  door  was  open;  an  unsealed  paper  lay  upon  the  little  table ;  Willie  held 
Mary  in  his  arms,  and  tears,  which  she  had  never  before  seen  in  his  eyes,  now 
rolled  plentifully  down  his  cheeks,  and  mingled  with  those  of  his  bride ;  but 
strange  to  say,  smiles  were  shining  through  those  tears,  and  happiness,  like 
the  rainbow  sun  after  a  tempestuous  shower,  beamed  through  the  rain-drops 
of  sorrow. 

"Joy,  mother,  joy!"  were  the  first  and  only  words  uttered.  "Joy, 
mother,  joy  I — ^Willie  is  pardoned !    Heaven  bless  General  Dudley  1 " 
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HE  name  of  Philip  Eeamy  xB  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  every  Union  loving  citizen  of  this  land.  Distin- 
guished alike  for  patriotism  and  learning,  fearless  to  a 
fault,  of  keen  perceptive  powers,  indomitable  will, 
and  a  magnetism  few  could  resist,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  be  became  a  leader  of  men — of  gallant  soldiers 
who  trusted  in  his  judgment  and  knew  no  fear  when 
Phil  Eeamj  was  at  their  head. 

Minus  an  arm — lost  at  the  battle  of  Gherubusco 
during  the  Mexican  war  upon  which  field  he  won  both 
renown  and  honor,  added  to  subsequently  upon  many 
others.  When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  might  in 
justice  have  said,  "  Tve  done  enough  for  my  country," 
more  so  as  he  was  sojourning  in  France  at  the  time. 
But  with  that  patriotic  ardor  so  characteristic  of  the 
man,  he  immediately  renounced  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  which  his  wealth 
had  secured  and  leaving  behind  kind  and  loving  friends,  hastened  home  to 
tender  his  services  to  the  government. 

President  Lincoln  knew  the  sterling  qualities  of  Philip  Eeamy  and  at 
the  first  opportunity,  just  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  and  assigned  him  to  the  com- 
•  mand  of  a  New  Jersey  brigade  stationed  at  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Probably 
an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  one  of  his  soldiers,  written  shortly  after 
his  arrival  there,  will  prove  interesting  at  this  point,  besides  affording  some 
knowledge  of  the  General,    He  writes,  speaking  of  his  commander: 

'^  HiH  discipline  is  of  the  strictest  kind,  though  there  is  never  anything 
like  domineering  or  arrogance  about  him ;  yet  he  will  have  his  rules  and  the 
regulations  carried  out  as  to  drill,  etc.,  to  the  very  letter. 

'^The  brigade  is  fast  approaching  what  I  should  judge  to  be  its  legiti- 
mate and  proper  standard  of  military  perfection  imder  his  unceasing  endeav- 
ors to  make  it  what  he  says  it  shall  be,  if  the  officers  and  men  will  only  bear  a 
helping  hand,  namely,  the  most  useful  and  efficient  in  the  service. 

'^  When  we  came  over  into  Virginia,  the  officers  cared  little,  and  of  course 
the  men  cared  less,  about  doing  things  by  system,  even  then,  while  we  were 
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stationed  at  camp  Alden,  Trenton.  But  under  his  guidance  no  person  would 
believe  this  was  the  same  bodj  of  troops ;  perfect  order  about  everything — 
the  men  look  neater  and  appear  to  better  advantage  on  parades  and  reviews 
and  drill  better.  In  fact  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  of  every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  whole  brigade. 

''I  can  compare  his  popularity  with  the  men  to  nothing  e^se  but  to  tne 
French  Army  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  They  almost  worship  him,  and  would 
follow — ^f ollow,did  I  say — ^no — ^go.  They  would  go  wherever  he  points  as  the 
path  of  duty. 

''  Their  confidence  in  his  military  skill  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
this  country  since  the  days  of  Washington. 

"  He  seems  to  have  every  little  item  of  military  education  and  stratagem 
necessary  to  be  used  in  a  campaign  like  this  at  his  fingers  ends,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  he  may  be  doing,  should  an  officer  ask  hi^  opinion  on  this  point  or 
his  advice  on  that  particular,  he  will  give  either  just  as  if  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  nothing  else  but  the  subject  suggested  by  the  question.  In  every 
way  he  is  a  military  man  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term 

"  His  perception  of  the  capabilities  of  a  man  for  any  work  he  may  be 
wanted  for  is  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  he  only  needs  a  glance.'* 

What  finer  tribute  could  be  paid  to  any  general  by  a  subordinate  than 
the  unstinted  praise  recorded  in  the  above  extracts  ?  And  this  endorsement 
won,  not  by  smoothing  over  the  stern  demands  of  duty,  nor  by  overlooking 
military  mistakes  or  evasions,  but  by  keeping  officers  and  men  in  the  straight 
path  in  which  the^  should  go,  proving  himself  worthy  of  their  confidence  and 
fit  to  command. 

Although  General  Eearny  was  a  New  Yorker  by  birth.  New  Jersey  justly 
claims  him  as  her  own,  as  his  father  and  mother  both  resided  in  Newark,  and 
his  advent  into  the  world  occurred  while  his  mother  was  visiting  friends  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year  1815. 

Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  his  mother  bemg  the  daughter  of 
the  benevolent  John  Watts  of  New  Tork,  founder  of  the  Leake  and  Watts 
Orphan  Asylum  there,  and  his  father  from  the  finest  Irish  stock,  noted  especi- 
ally for  their  impulsive  and  daring  characteristics. 

From  boyhood  up  to  manhood  he  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  military 
exploits.  Within  his  study  were  to  be  found  the  books  telling  of  the  strug- 
gles of  CaBsar,  Marlborough,  and  Napoleon  in  their  memorable  engagements, 
and  young  Kearny  pondered  over  them  hour  after  hour,  perchance  longing 
for  manhood  to  come  that  he  might  emulate  them  in  some  brave  manner. 

His  father,  however,  seems  to  have  had  other  views  for  his  son,  and  sent 
him  to  Columbia  College,  after  which  he  studied  law  until  he  became  of  age 
and  then  following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  he  suddenly  relinquished 
all  else  aud  sought  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which  his  uncle, 
Stephen  W.  Eearny,  had  been  instrumental  in  organizing. 

Ooing  west  with  his  company,  in  1837,  he  remained  something  over  a 
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year,  during  which  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  learning  all  the  details  of 
a  soldier's  life,  and  so  earnest  was  his  devotion  to  his  trade,  as  a  soldier,  that 
there  were  few  officers  so  familiar  with  the  tactics,  or  so  proficient  as  he 

Strangely  enough,  Jefferson  Davis  was  an  officer  in  this  same  regiment 
at  the  same  time. 

How  different  were  the  courses  pursued  by  these  men.  One  intern  upon 
trampling  the  flag  to  the  ground,  under  which  he  once  trained,  and  the  other 
willing  to  yield  up  his  life  iji  its  defence. 

Two  years  later,  in  1839,  the  French  Government  permitted  the  United 
States  to  send  to  their  Military  School  of  Instruction,  at  Sumar,  three  officers, 
and  Lieutenant  Eeamy  was  selected  as  one  of  them. 

How  well  he  spent  his  time  while  there  may  be  snown  by  the  fact  that 
he  made,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  completetranslation  of  the  French  Military 
Tactics  for  his  government,  the  same  now  being  known  as  Hardee's.  Leav- 
ing this  camp  of  military  knowledge,  and  again  longing  to  see  active  service, 
he  joined  the  First  Chasseurs  d'  Afrique,  Colonel  Guie  commanding,  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Pays  de  BourjoUy. 

His  ambition  to  fight  met  with  its  desires  while  with  the  Chasseurs,  and 
Philip  Eearny,  both  at  the  capture  of  Millionat  and  the  battle  of  the  Goldi 
Yeneah,  had  a  chance  to  show  his  mettle.  Well,  too,  he  did  it.  His  intrepid 
daring,  his  skill,  and  above  all,  his  splendid  horsemanship,  at  which  he  was 
an  adept,  called  forth  unstinted  praise  and  the  warmest  admiration.  In  the 
thickest  of  the.f  ray  he  rode,  charging  the  Arabs  with  as  much  unconcern  as 
if  life  was  but  a  bubble.  Heedless  of  shots,  regardless  of  sabres,  he  dashed 
into  and  over  the  down  trodden  enemy  with  a  recklessness  scarcely  ever 
equaled.  He  knew  no  fear.  It  was  not  his  nature ;  and  yet,  his  was  not 
that  recklessness  bom  of  desperation,  but  eagerness  to  crown  his  efforts  with 
success  in  all  his  undertakings. 

Soon  after  taking  part  in  these  engagements  Lieutenant  Kearny  returned 
to  this  country  and  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Scott,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  usual  routine  duties  imtil  the  Mexican  war  broke  out, 
when  he  went  to  Illinois,  and  other  western  States,  and  enlisted  a  company  of 
dragoons  for  active  service. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  then  an  obscure  lawyer,  residing  in  Springfield,  was  of 
great  assistance  to  Captain  Kearny  in  various  ways,  and  when  the  company 
roll  was  completed  a  finer  body  of  men  or  better  horsemen  never  entered  the 
army.  Mounted  upon  their  gra}  chargers — strong,  athletic,  intelligent  men, 
General  Scott  was  not  long  in  selecting  them  as  his  body  guard,  which,  while 
in  itself  an  honor,  by  no  means  to  be  spumed,  robbed  the  gallant  commander, 
Keamy,  of  his  eagerly  looked  for  *'  fight,"  and  his  impulses  in  that  direction 
were  curbed  until  the  battle  of  Cherubusco,  at  the  very  gates  of  Mexico, 
when  General  Scott  gave  up  his  escort  and  detailed  Keamy  for  general 
service. 

Speaking  of  this  memorable  battle  General  Harney  says  in  his  report  : 
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''  At  this  moment,  presuming  that  the  enemy  were  retreating  in  disoider 
on  one  of  the  many  causeways  leading  to  the  city,  I  collected  all  the  cavalry 
within  my  reach,  consisting  of  Captain  Kerr's  company  of  Second  Dragoons, 
Captain  Kearny's  company  of  First  Dragoons,  and  Captain's  McReynolds' 
and  Dupene's  companies  of  the  Third  Dragoons,  and  pursued  them  vigor- 
ously until  we  were  halted  by  the  discharge  of  batteries  at  the  gate.  Many 
of  the  enemy  were  overtaken  in  the  pursuit  and  cut  down  by  our  gaUant 
soldiers. 

"  I  cannot  speak  m  terms  too  complimentary  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
charge  was  executed.  My  only  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
my  men  and  officers,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  be 
foremost  in  the  pursuit. 

"  Captain  Kearny  gallantly  led  his  squadron  into  the  very  intrenchments 
of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm  from  a  grape  shot  fired 
at  one  of  the  main  gates  of  the  capital." 

In  General  Scott's  report  we  read : 

."  The  cavalry  charge  was  headed  by  Captain  Kearny,  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons, having  in  the  squadron  with  his  own  troops  those  of  Captain  McBey- 
nolds,  of  the  Third,  making  the  usual  escort  to  headquarters,  but  being  early 
in  the  day  detached  for  general  service  was  now  under  Colonel  Harney's 
orders. 

''The  gallant  Captain  Kearny  not  hearing  the  recall  that  had  been 
sounded  dashed  up  to  the  San  Antonio  gate  sabering  all  who  resisted. 

''It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Kearny  did  hear  the  recall,  but  that  the  posi- 
tion in  which  his  troops  were  placed  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  advance, 
so  he  did  it  bravely  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  arm  to  himself  but  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  with  him.'* 

This  battle  gave  bim  both  fame  and  honor,  and  his  promotion  to  a  Ma- 
jority shows  the  government  was  not  unmindful  of  his  merits. 

From  1850  to  1852  Major  Kearny  was  stationed  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon, where  he  contended  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  those  States,  but  evidently 
disliking  their  mode  of  warfare,  or  on  account  of  its  becoming  irksome,  he 
resigned  from  the  army  and  went  to  Europe  and  the  East,  settling  down  in 
Paris  where  he  lived  until  war  was  declared  between  the  North  and  South, 
and  the  rebellion  had  opened  up  in  all  its  fury. 

While  abroad  Major  Kearny  took  part,  in  the  year  1859,  in  the  Italian 
war,  having  been  made  an  Aid  de  Camp  to  General  Morris,  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  as  a  token  of  his  admiration  for  Kearny's 
bravery,  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  m,  placed  upon  his  breast  the  "Cross  of  the 
Ijegion  of  Honor  "  which  was  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  he 
alone  of  all  his  countrymen  received  it. 

When  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumpter  sounded  and  the  vibrations  were  heard 
not  only  over  our  own  land,  but  in  the  Old  World  as  well,  Philip  Kearny  felt 
that  his  place  was  in  America,  and  without  delay  he  surrendered  the  luxuries 
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of  wealth,  his  pleasant  surronndings,  his  friends,  all,  and  hastened  to  tender 
his  services  in  defence  of  the  Union  and  maintainance  of  its  flag. 

Intimate  though  he  was  with  Beauregard,  Lee,  Longstreet  and  others 
who  subsequently  became  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  South,  be  neyer 
wavered  a  second  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  but  like  a  true  American  he 
determined  upon  defending  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Returning  to  America  it  was  not  long  ere  Major  Kearny  was  commis- 
sioned as  an  officer  and  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  New  Jersey  sol- 
diers, and  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  moment  of  his  appointment  until 
death  claimed  him  he  became  a  noted  figure  in  the  history  of  the  rebellion. 

In  all  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged — ^Williamsburg,  ManasflM 
Junction,  Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Pines,  and  others  he  emerged  with  fresh  laurels 
and  additional  honor  to  the  fame  already  won. 

Throughout  the  Union  the  praises  of  the  brave  "New  Jersey  Hero  "  was 
heralded,  and  the  welkin  rung  vnth  "  cheers  for  Phil  Eeamy.*' 

No  Oeneral  upon  the  field  of  battle  excelled  him  in  courage,  or  exhibited 
more  presence  of  mind  in  emergencies,  or  who  could  as  quickly  turn  defeat 
into  victory. 

But  space  forbids  our  following  General  Eeamy  through  every  battle, 
noting  every  brave  action.  He  was  always  alert,  ever  ready  to  be  foremost 
where  danger  lingered. 

"  The  one  armed  devil,*'  the  rebels  called  him  with  that  bitterness  com- 
ing  from  hearts  that  truly  felt  that  Phil  Keamy  had  been  a  thorn  in  their 
pathway. 

Whatever  his  station,  either  as  a  Lieutenant  or  a  General,  Eeamy  never 
mistook  it,  never  presumed  upon  his  rank,  while  he  felt  chagrined  over  the 
elevation  of  men  who  were  his  inferiors  in  point  of  military  knowledge  and 
acumen,  he  bowed  to  their  commands  with  a  cheerfulness  surprising  to  those 
who  knew  his  temper. 

In  all  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged  from  the  moment  he  first 
entered  the  Union  army  he  never  faltered,  never  shirked  his  duty,  never  feared 
to  lead  where  the  most  daring  man  would  go. 

In  battle,  surrounded  with  smoke,  amid  the  destructive  hail  of  bullets, 
the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  his  was 
the  central  figure.  An  old  soldier  of  'his  brigade  has  said :  "What  saved  the 
General  I  do  not  know.  Oftentimes  his  officers  and  even  the  men  beseeched 
him  to  expose  himself  less,  but  his  reply  would  be,  *  Gentlemen,  a  soldier 
must  not  fear  danger.  " 

He  was  brave  unto  death.  He  was  spared  none  too  long,  and  when  the 
coimtry  was  electrified  by  the  news  of  Eeamy^s  death,  the  nation  mourned 
for  one  of  its  bravest  souls  gone  into  eternity. 

Speaking  of  the  action  in  which  General  Eeamy  met  his  death.  General 
Bimey  says : 

"During  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  my  brigade  was  actively  engaged.     I 
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noticed  that  Steyens'  division  had  cowardly  retreated  leaving  a  gap  of  half  a 
mile  on  my  right.  I  asked  General  Eeamj  for  Berry's  brigade  to  fill  it.  He 
stated  that  he  had  ordered  the  Colonel  commanding  to  report  to  me,  and  was 
indignant  at  his  delay.  But  he  said  it  was  impossible  that  General  Beno 
could  have  permitted  such  a  gap ;  that  I  must  be  mistaken ;  that  there  cer- 
tainly were  troops  there  of  ours.  I  assured  him  that  there  was  not.  At  this 
time  it  was  raining  and  the  smoke  from  the  batteries  hung  low.  I  gal- 
loped down  to  send  a  regiment.  He  accompanied  me,  and  as  we  leaped  a 
ditch  his  horse  shied  and  he  remarked  how  disagreeable  that  a  horse  should 
behave  so  in  a  battle.  He  then  galloped  to  the  right  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
But  from  his  aid,  Oeneral  Medill,  it  was  learned  that  Eeamy  was  on  a  black 
horse  and  covered  with  his  Indian  rubber  cloak.  It  was  late  in  the  evening, 
dark  with  clouds,  the  drizzling  rain  and  the  woods,  but  he  was  determined  to 
see  if  such  a  danger  existed  as  such  a  gap  in  the  Union  lines.  Bidding  his 
aid  remain,  he  dashed  forward  to  inspect.  Suddenly  he  came  right  upon  a 
Georgia  regiment.  Seeing  his  danger  he  cried  out,  'Don't  fire,  Tm  a  friend,' 
but  at  the  same  moment  prepared  to  flee.  Crouching  flat  upon  his  horse  he 
escaped  scores  of  the  ^  winged  messengers  of  death '  sent  after  him ;  but  one 
struck  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine,  killing  him  instantly,  and  thus  Eeamy 
died — ^not  as  he  would  have  done  while  leading  his  troops  on  to  victory — but 
in  a  single  reconnoitre  unattended,  never  dreaming  that  that  solitary  ride 
would  be  his  last  on  earth." 

It  is  needless  to  tell  of  the  many  touching  scenes  when  the  soldiers 
learned  that  the  brave  Jersey  hero  was  no  more.  With  all  his  strict  military 
notions,  his  stem  commands,  he  had  been  as  a  father  to  those  under  him,  and 
their  grief  was  intense  while  that  of  the  country  at  large  was  shown  unmis- 
takably in  various  ways. 

New  Jersey,  who  claimed  him  as  her  own,  upon  whose  soil  he  had  been 
mustered,  was  profoundly  affected. 

Throughout  the  North  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  the  name  of 
Eeamy  had  been  a  household  word.  His  heroic  deeds,  his  ability,  his  dash, 
had  idl  been  discussed  many  times,  and  when  the  wires  flashed  the  intelli- 
gence that  Eeamy  had  been  killed,  anecdotes  of  his  early  youth,  his  skill  and 
his  fights  were  all  retold  with  additional  fervor,  and  our  people  mourned  as 
for  a  son.  How  well  he  was  appreciated  by  those  high  in  authority  is  best 
shown  from  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  written  shortly  after  his  death  to  Mrs.  Eeamy  in  which  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  Oeneral  Eeamy : 

«His  devoted  patriotism,  heroic  courage,  and  distinguished  military  skill 
had  secured  to  him  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  Government,  and 
endeared  him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  mourn  his  loss. 

''His  high  appreciation  by  this  department  was  shown  by  the  rank  he 
had  won  by  long  service  and  many  gallant  deeds,  which  would  have  been  ac 
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knowledged  bj  still  higher  command  if  he  had  not  fallen  upon  the  field  of 
Chantilly.* 

The  Confederates  were  not  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  his  death, 
and  proved  that  thej  admired  his  braverj.  Oeneral  Lee,  after  his  death,  sent 
his  body  within  the  Union  lines,  and  shortly  thereafter  his  horse,  saddle  and 
sword. 

Oeneral  Eeamy  deserved  well  of  his  country.  That  he  would  have  won 
fresh  laurels,  had  he  lived,  we  feel  assured,  still  there  is  much  in  the  life  of 
Eeamy  to  admire  and  emulate. 

That  he  was  not  free  from  faults  we  will  not  deny,  but  that  his  noble 
qualities  predominated  is  beyond  question. 

His  conduct  in  saving  the  M-my  of  the  Potomac;  his  gallani^ry  at  Wil- 
liamsburg  when  he  fairly  snatched  victory  from  defeat ;  his  rallying  of  the 
soldiers  at  Fair  Oaks;  stemming  the  tide  at  the  second  ManasBas,  and  then  at 
ChantiUy,  where  he  offered  up  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  will  be  for- 
ever cherished  by  the  American  people. 

We  cannot  pay  sufficient  tribute  to  his  memory.  His  friends  are  extrava- 
gant in  his  praise.  Those  that  knew  him  the  longest  admired  him  the  most, 
and  many  stories  are  told  concerning  him,  of  his  charity,  kindness  and  love 
for  those  around  him. 

Speaking  of  him  recently  was  an  old  officer,  himself  bullet  scarred  and 
pensioned:  "To  see  Phil  Eeamy  hold  the  reins  of  his  horse  in  his  teeth  and 
swing  his  sword  with  that  one  arm,  and  to  hear  him  give  a  command  as  he 
rushed  into  battle,  was  enough  to  stimulate  the  most  cowardly  heart  that  ever 
beat  within  a  man.** 

Fear  was  not  in  him.  He  fairly  pulled  men  into  the  conflict  by  his  whirl- 
wind dash  and  eagerness  to  be  fighting.  And  yet  his  judgment  upon  occar 
sions,  when  valuable  judgment  was  required,  was  excellent;  and,  as  a  com- 
mander of  men,  he  was  superb. 

In  a  word  Philip  Keamy  may  be  numbered  among  the  greatest  of  XTnicm 
Oenerals,  and  to-day  he  lives  as  strong  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  as 
any  other  hero  of  the  Bebellion. 
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EREMIAH  lURNS. 


'EREMIAH  BUKNS,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom 
in  Eftiiigham,  New  Hampshire,  November  23, 1817,  and 
died  in  New  York  city,  April  25, 1874  Although  a  priv- 
ate citizen,  without  aspirations  for  public  honors,  he 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  country,  for  his  sterling  traits  of  character,  and 
for  tLo  zeal  displayed  in  the  cause  of  education.  At  the 
time  L>f  Ids  death  he  was  treasurer  and  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Eutger*s  Female  College  of  New  York,  an  insti- 
tutiou  that  ranks  high  as  a  school  of  learning.  The 
marked  traits  of  his  character  were  his  wonderful  energy 
and  indomitable  will.  Once  convinced  that  he  was  in 
the  right,  nothing  could  change  his  convictions.  His 
principles  were  as  firmly  fixed  as  the  granite  rock  of 
Ids  native  hills.  He  was  ready  to  sacrifice  wealth  and 
popularity  in  defense  of  a  just  cause,  or  in  an  aggressive  movement  on  a  bad 
one.  He  was  fearless  and  outspoken  against  wrong,  and  could  tolerate  noth- 
ing that  looked  like  a  compromise  of  principle.  He  would  set  his  strong  will 
against  the  current  of  pubHc  opinion,  and  stand  single-handed  and  alone 
against  a  thousand,  if  he  knew  he  was  right.  His  thoughts  were  as  pure  as 
the  mountain  air  he  breathed  in  childhood,  and  their  expression  as  free  as  the 
•wind.  He  had  that  true  moral  courage  which  prompts  the  utterance  of  truth 
at  all  times.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  low,  the  powerful  and  the 
weak,  were  all  alike  to  him  when  he  stood  in  their  presence.  He  neither 
courted  the  one  nor  shunned  the  other.  His  language  to  both  was  alike 
plain,  considerate,  and  bold.  What  he  wanted  to  say  he  said,  without  stop- 
ping to  ask  whether  his  words  were  pleasing  or  not.  If  his  life  had  been  cast 
among  the  old  covenanters,  he  would  have  been  a  leader  among  them,  inflexi- 
ble, unyielding,  a  tower  of  strength  among  his  friends  and  a  terror  among 
his  foes.  While  his  enemies  rested  or  slept,  he  would  have  been  moving  or 
acting,  so  tireless  were  his  energies  when  he  bent  his  mind  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  object.  His  political  principles  were  as  well  defined  and 
easily  understood  as  his  religious  ones.  He  loved  freedom  and  hated  oppres- 
sion. He  believed  that  Hberty  was  the  birthright  of  the  humblest  in  the 
land,  and  he  never  failed  to  assert  this  right,  either  with  his  voice  or  pen.  He 
was  a  Republican  of  the  strictest  sect,  adhered  to  the  party  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  party  of  right  and  justice;  and,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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his  bodily  strength  few  iiicu  e(jiialed  him  in  personal  devotion  and  labor  for 
the  cause.  He  was  a  citizen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  seeking  no  office, 
finding  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the  support  of  good  men,  and  his  gieatest 
rewaid  in  their  triumph.  To  help  a  friend,  to  thwart  an  enemy,  to  hf t  up  the 
weak  and  pull  down  the  strong  when  sheltered  behind  wrong  and  oppression, 
were  labors  of  love  to  this  eai^nest  friend  of  humanity. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  earnestness  of  Mr.  Burns,  and  the  sleepless 
energy  which  oftentimes  impelled  him  to  labor  for  the  good  of  others,  we 
will  relate  a  single  instance,  among  many,  which  crowded  his  eventful  life. 
As  a  scrap  of  history  it  may  have  interest  to  some : 

The  Peninsular  campaign  in  1862  was  exciting  the  interest  and  anxiety 
of  the  country.  The  tedious  seige  of  Yorktown  had  ended,  the  shai-p  battle 
of  Williamsburg  had  been  fought,  and  McClellan,  with  his  magnificent  ai*my 
had  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  Richmond.  Our  right  rested  at 
Mechanicsville,  and  the  principal  depot  of  supplies  was  established  at  Wliite 
House  landing,  on  the  Pamunkey  river.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the 
country  around  was  barren  and  fruitless.  The  Httle  that  nature  had  left  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  an  army.  Had  a  cloud  of  fire  passed  over 
the  ground,  its  track  could  not  have  been  more  distinctly  traced  in  the  work 
of  desolation  than  that  of  the  armed  force  which  had  passed  over  this  spot. 
Fences  were  gone,  green  fields  were  converted  into  dust,  trees  had  been  cut 
down,  and  the  few  living  things  beyond  the  reach  of  man  or  beast  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  since  the  army  had  come  in  sight  of  Eichmond. 
The  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  had  j)roven  a  greater  enemy  than  Lee's 
soldiers.  The  hospital  boats  were  crowded  with  the  sick  and  dying.  The 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks  had  sent  to  the  rear  its  quota  of  wounded.  The  hospital 
tents  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  brave  men  were  suffering  and 
dying  for  want  of  proper  surgical  attention.  Long  trains  of  ambulances 
were  arriving  daily  from  the  front  with  their  loads  of  the  sick — grim  remind- 
ers of  the  deadly  fevers  which  had  joined  hands  with  the  Confederates  to  dis- 
pute our  advance.  The  warm,  muddy  water  of  the  Pamunkey,  used  for  cook- 
ing and  drinking  purposes,  was  having  its  bad  effects.  Bowel  complaints 
were  frightfully  prevalent  and  unusually  fatal.  Yet  a  clear,  cool  spiing 
welled  up  from  almost  the  center  of  this  barren  spot.  The  suffering  soldier 
could  hear  its  music  or  see  its  sparkling  waters  rolling  down  the  hillside  into 
the  Pamunkey,  but  they  could  not  diink  from  the  cooling  fountain.  Federal 
bayonets  guarded  tliis  spring,  not  to  protect  it  from  injury,  but  to  keep  it 
from  the  use  of  the  Union  soldiers.  The  spring  belonged  to  the  White 
House,  the  former  residence  of  Col.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  the  Confederate  army. 
When  General  McClellan  took  possession  of  this  place  Mrs.  Lee  was  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  house,  and  she  exacted  a  solemn  pledge  from  General  McClel- 
lan that  her  house  and  grounds  should  be  protected  from  injury.  The  chiv- 
alrous young  general  gave  his  word,  passed  the  lady  safely  beyond  the  lines, 
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and  immediately  jiosted  a  strong  guard  around  the  house  and  about  four 
or  five  acres  of  ground  attached  thereto.  Here  "^-as  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
a  desert.  The  shade  trees  had  been  left  untouched.  Their  broad  branches 
and  thick  foliage  shielded  green  grass  beneath.  The  walks  leading  to  the 
house  and  spring  were  kept  as  tidy  as  if  the  army  was  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Tou  could  look  into  the  enticing  spot,  but  the  large  sign  posted  on  the  fence, 
and  the  gleam  of  the  soldier's  bayonet  beyond,  warned  you  of  the  folly  of 
trying  to  enjoy  it. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  standing  near  this  guarded  enclosure  when 
Mr.  Burns  approached  and  suggested  a  walk  in  the  grounds  and  personal  in- 
spection of  the  White  House.  He  read  the  sign  which  warned  persons  from 
trespassing  on  the  grounds,  but,  climbing  the  fence,  he  smilingly  remai'ked, 
"  A  Yankee  always  goes  ahead  until  he  is  stopped."  The  halt  came  at  once,  ^ 
and  a  soldier,  with  fixed  bayonet,  came  moving  toward  us  as  if  he  was  about 
to  chai'ge  a  rebel  battery.  The  tall  form  of  Mr.  Burns,  his  flowing  locks  and 
long  beard,  the  quiet  smile  which  rested  on  his  face,  and  the  good-natured 
response  which  he  made  to  the  salutatation,  effectually  disarmed  the  soldier 
and  assured  us  of  a  peaceful  reception.  The  guai'd  told  us  that  his  orders 
were  strict,  but  consented  to  call  his  sergeant  to  further  consider  the  matter. 
When  this  official  arrived  we  were  seated  under  one  of  the  shade  trees  w^ith 
the  guard,  a  complete  captive  to  the  views  on  rebel  property  expressed  by  Mr. 
Burns.  The  Sergeant  at  once  demanded  a  pass.  Mr.  Burns  quietly  took  from 
his  pocket  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  him.     The  Sergeant  read  it  slowly,  turned 

it  over  and  over,  and,  handing  it  back,  said:  "  That  isn't  worth  a  d n  hero 

without  Colonel  lagals'  indorsement."  (Colonel  Ingals  was  at  that  time  com 
mandant  of  the  post.)  The  paper  read:  *'This  will  pass  Mi*.  Jeremiah  Burns 
anywhere  within  the  Union  lines.     Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.'' 

"Ai-enot  these  grounds  within  the  Union  lines?"  asked  Mi\  Bums,  "and 
does  not  the  authority  of  th6  Secretary  of  War  include  this  property  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  the  Sergeant.     "  Tou  see  these  grounds  are  under 
special  protection.     They  are  guarded  by  orders  from  General  McClellan,  and 
we  don't  care  a  d ^n  f«r  any  pass  that  don't  come  irom  him  or  Colonel  In- 
gals.    I  guess  if  y«u  go  over  to  the  Colonel's  quarters  he'll  fix  that  paper  all 
i       right  for  us  here." 

j  "Well,  boys,  you  are  all  right  in  carrying  out  your  orders.     I  admire  a 

soldier  that  knows  how  to  obey ;  but  don't  you  think  it  is  a  Uttle  hard  on 
loyal  men  to  stand  guard  over  rebel  property  and  turn  loyal  men  off  when 
they  attempt  to  walk  over  it  1 " 

"Yes,  we  do,"  said  the  soldier.  "It  goes  agin  the  grain ;  but  you  know 
we  aint  rimning  the  army,  and  can't  have  things  just  as  we  want  them." 

"Tou  don't  think  it  right  to  see  your  sick  comrades  out  in  that  blazing 
sun  when  these  shade  trees  could  afford  them  shelter,  or  forced  to  drink  the 
dirty  water  of  the  river,  while  this  cool  spring  is  running  unused,  do  you  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Bums,  showing  some  feeling  in  his  words. 
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"Well,  you  bet  we  don^t;  but  then  we  can't  help  ourselyes.  McClellan 
gaye  his  word  as  a  soldier  that  no  harm  should  come  to  this  place,  and  he  is 
boss  around  here,  you  know. 

After  a  long  talk  with  the  guard,  Mr.  Bums,  turning  to  leave,  Ba|d  to  the 
Sergeant :  "I  think  your  unpleasant  duties  here  will  soon  end.  In  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  Til  have  that  house  and  these  grounds  opened  for  hospital 
purposes." 

"  I  just  wish  you  could,"  said  the  official ;  "  but  we've  heard  that  so  often 
that  it  don't  amount  to  much  with  us." 

"But  you  never  heard  me  say  it,"  said  Mr.  Burns,  with  an  emphasis 
which  impressed  the  guard  with  the  earnestness  of  the  man  before  them. 

That  very  evening  Mr.  Bums  started  for  Washington  to  secure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  made.  Without  personal  knowledge  of  how  he  pro- 
ceeded at  the  capital,  we  give  the  statement  as  related  by  others. 

While  walking  up  Pennsylvania  avenue,  toward  the  White  House,  he  met 
an  old  fiiend  who  shared  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  told  him  the 
nature  of  his  errand.  The  gentleman  sympathized  with  the  movement,  and 
agreed  to  go  with  him  to  see  the  President.  The  tw^o  started,  and  on  their 
way  met  a  third  party,  who  readily  consented  to  serve  upon  the  self-appointed 
committee.  The  trio  were  soon  in  the  East  room  of  the  White  House.  As 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  they  were  afraid  that  a  refusal  would  be  the  re- 
sponse to  the  cards  sent  in.  But  in  a  few  moments  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in. 
The  tremendous  pressure  of  public  business  had  nettled  his  usual  good  na- 
ture. He  looked  fatigued ;  he  spoke  sharp  and  with  considerable  irritation  in 
his  tone.  He  listened  to  the  statements  made,  and  before  they  were  finished, 
abruptly  said: 

"I  suppose  that  not  one  of  you  think  General  McClellan  fit  to  command 
an  army." 

Two  were  friendly  with  the  General,  and  so  expressed  themselves.  Mr. 
Bums  was  the  last  to  speak,  when  he  .said : 

"  Well,  Mr.  President,  as  we  have  not  volunteered,  but  you  have  invited 
our  opinion  of  General  McClellan,  I^  for  one,  do  not  think  him  £t  to*command 
an  army."  Then  assuming  the  aggressive,  he  continued :  "  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  a  question  of  military  fitness ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
humanity,  and  as  such  you  must  pass  upon  it." 

Mr.  Bums  then  related  to  the  President  what  he  had  witnessed,  the 
sense  of  humility  experienced  at  seeing  Union  sentinels  guarding  rebel  prop- 
erty that  was  needed  for  our  sick  and  wounded,  and  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  if  he 
was  willing  to  see  so  great  a  wrong  continued. 

The  question  of  humanity  touched  a  tender  spot  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  nature. 
His  face  lit  up  and  looked  less  weary,  still  he  was  fain  to  undo  an  order  of 
his  leading  general.  He  said  he  had  heard  very  often  of  this  business,  and 
he  had  made  inquires  respecting  the  capacity  of  the  White  House,  and  was 
assured  that  it  could  not  accommodate  over  a  dozen  sick  soldiers.     Mr.  Bums 
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had  anticipated  this  objection,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  rough  plan  of 
the  house  with  the  size  of  the  rooms,  he  called  the  President's  attention 
to  its  capacity  to  afiford,  with  a  few  sHght  alterations,  substantial  relief. 
Then  he  showed  how  many  tents  could  be  placed  on  the  grounds,  and  again 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  spring  water  for  the  use  of  the  post. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
"you  get  Stanton  to  issue  this  order  and  I'll  approve  it." 

The  party  thanked  the  President  and  withdrew.  It  being  after  office 
hours,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  defer  further  action  until  morning. 

"No!  "  said  Mr.  Bums,  "we  must  see  the  Secretary  to-night,  for  I  want 
to  be  on  my  way  back  before  morning." 

A  call  was  then  made  at  the  Secretary's  house.  They  found  him  engaged 
in  looking  over  public  documents,  for  this  tireless  war  minister  enjoyed  little 
exemption  from  official  labors. 

He  greeted  them  kindly,  listened  to  their  statement  of  the  case,  and  the 
result  of  their  interview  with  the  President. 

"Certainly,  I'll  issue  the  order.  I  have  always  thought  the  guarding  of 
that  property  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  with  emphasis  in  both  tone  and  man- 
ner. "Call  at  my  office  to-morrow,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  at  ouce 
issued." 

Most  men  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this  and  retired,  but  not  so 
with  Mr.  Bums.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  Secretary's  shoulder  and  said 
impressively : 

"  Write  it  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  make  me  the  bearer,  and  I  will  deliver 
it  to  General  McClellan  before  to-morrow  night.  This  is  an  order  for  justice 
and  humanity,  and  admits  of  no  delay." 

The  words  had  their  effect,  the  order  was  written,  handed  to  Mr.  Bums, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  received  the  approval  of  the  President  with  the 
good-natured  remark: 

"If  (General  McClellan  has  made  a  promise  to  Colonel  Lee  which  he  can- 
not break,  I  will  break  it  for  him." 

The  next  day  the  Washington  "Republican"  had  the  following  item : 

"Mr.  Bums,  editor  of  the  Tonkers  (N.  T.)  "Clarion,"  started  for  White 
House  landing  last  night  with  the  official  order  of  Secretary  Stanton,  throw- 
ing open  the  grounds  and  house  of  Colonel  Lee  to  the  hundreds  of  sick  and 
wounded  who  heretofore  have  lain  in  negro  huts,  in  open  cars,  and  on  the 
ground." 

We  were  at  the  landing  when  the  mail-boat  arrived  from  Fortress  Monroe. 
First  to  touch  the  shore  was  Mr.  Bums,  his  face  announcing  the  success  of 
his  mission  before  his  lips  were  opened  to  tell  it.  A  shake  of  the  hand,  an 
assurance  that  he  had  "  the  right  order  from  the  right  man,"  and  he  was  off 
on  a  supply  train  for  the  headquarters  of  "Little  Mac." 

Early  the  next  morning  the  guard  was  removed  from  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
property,  preparations  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  and  woimded  were 
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commenced,  a  few  sliade  trees  close  to  the  porches  were  cut  down,  and  the 
refreshing  water  from  the  crystal  spring  became  the  common  property  of  all. 
Justice  had  triumphed  over  a  mistaken  policy,  but  its  victory  was  short  lived. 
The  sick  were  doomed  to  be  denied  this  newly-found  comfort. 

A  few  days  after  the  order  had  been  received,  and  before  the  house  had 
been  fitted  for  hospital  purposes,  Jackson  came  down  on  our  right  at  Mechan- 
icsville.  A  stubborn  resistance  met  his  advance,  but  the  weight  of  the  rebel 
force  drove  us  back  and  left  no  other  alternative  but  an  abandonment  of  the 
White  House  landing  as  the  base  of  supplies. 

The  torch  was  finally  applied  to  huge  piles  of  provisions,  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Pamunky,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  railroad  that  was  to  connect 
West  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  York,  with  the  front,  was  fired  in  a  dozen 
places,  locomotives,  with  loaded  cars,  were  sent  over  the  burning  pile  and 
went  crashing  into  the  water  below,  the  little  tugs  with  long  lines  of  vessels 
in  tow  crept  screaming  down  the  river,  the  shouts  of  excited  men,  the  explos- 
ion of  cartridges,  and  the  fierce  confusion  among  the  soldiers  and  darkies  as 
ihey  fled  from  the  doomed  place  made  up  a  fiery  scene  of  mingled  grandeur 
and  terror. 

But,  high  above  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  rolled  from  the  post,  shot 
the  lurid  flames  of  the  burning  White  House.  Being  built  of  Georgia  pine  it 
burned  like  so  much  pitch,  and  to  many  who  gazed  upon  it  its  destruction 
was  the  sign  of  retributive  justice,  the  punishment  exacted  by  the  higher  law 
for  the  transgression  of  its  owner. 

The  abandonment  of  this  post,  the  destruction  of  millions  of  money  in 
the  shape  of  provisions  and  ordinance,  the  hazardous  change  of  front  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  face  of  the  enemy,  gave  rise  to  many  severe  criti* 
dsms  on  the  conduct  of  this  portion  of  the  campaign  against  Bichmond. 
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MMITTSBURG    WAS   fAPTURED. 


I E  had  been  celebrating  a  particularly  lively  old  Fourth 
of  July,  1863,  at  Gettysburg,  and  while  we  sincerely 
mourned  the  loss  of  many  a  brave  comrade  who  had 
gone  down  in  that  hard-fought  struggle — ^the  sever- 
est test  and  most  important  battle  of  the  war  in 
many  respects — we  could  not  fail  to  rejoice  when  the 
sun  rose  bright  and  clear  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
over  a  most  glorious  and  happy  result. 

It  is  of  something  which  occurred  that  day  that 
I  write  this  little  sketch,  in  regard  to  the  experience 
of  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania 
Yolunteers,  whom  I  will  call  Canby,  and  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Sixth  Corps  ammimition  train. 
Late  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  Canby  was  sent  for,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  con-ectly,  by  Major  General  Wright,  commanding  the  corps. 

'^  Lieutenant,  I  want  you  to  take  your  ammunition  train  and  start  with 
the  first  streak  of  daylight,  by  the  most  direct  road,  for  Emmittsburg.  Tou 
must  not  start  later  than  four  o'clock.  You  must  not  fail  under  any  circum- 
stance, and  the  corps  coming  by  Waynesburg  will  be  there  to  meet  you. 
You  shall  have  a  detail  of  one  company  of  the  Thiiiy-seventh  Massachusetts 
to  act  as  a  guard  and  remove  any  obstructions.  You  understand,  Lieuten- 
ant, no  failure  I " 

'*  It  shall  be  done  promptly,  General,"  and  the  Lieutenant  departed  into 
one  of  the  worst  storms  of  thunder,  lightning  and  rain  that  ever  followed  a 
heavy  battle,  and  one  was  always  sure  to  do  so. 

Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  is  ten  miles  from  Gettysburg,  over  a  fine  road, 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  agricultural  regions  conceivable. 

Lieutenant  Canby  got  out  his  train  and  his  pioneer  party  on  time,  and 
also  Lieutenant  Langdon,  the  ordnance  officer.  The  storm  had  passed  away, 
and  the  ruddy  dawn  was  just  breaking  as  they  passed  over  th^  battle  field 
where  blood  and  ruin  and  many  a  yet  unburied  corpse  attested  the  horrid 
carnage  which  had  but  a  few  hours  before  rioted  over  the  now  quiet  scene. 

Half  a  mile  of  progress  brought  them  to  an  abattis  of  stout  trees  across 
the  road,  ai'ound  which  a  detour  had  to  be  made.  Then  came  at  intervals, 
during  the  first  mile  or  two,  fences,  ditches,  and  other  obstructions,  left  be- 
hind by  the  enemy  to  prevent  a  pursuit  by  cavalry. 

Langdon,  after  studying  some  time,  suddenly  said : 
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"I  say,  Canby,  don't  this  thing  look  a  little  shaky  to  yout " 

"  As  to  how  ?  "  queried  Canby. 

♦^Why,  our  straying  off  this  way  with  only  a  handful  of  men,  and  them 
with  their  guns  in  the  wagons  and  axes  on  their  shoulders." 

^^  Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  guess.  Anyhow,  it  don't  cost  me  a  darned  cent. 
Old  Wright  told  me  to  take  this  train  to  Emmittsburg,  and  I'll  take  it  there 
unless  the  gentlemen  ahead  of  us  have  carried  it  off." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  the  train  plodded  on,  officers 
and  men  loudly  admiring  the  delightful  country  through  which  they  passed, 
and  which,  as  the  bright  sun  came  up,  showed  itself  entirely  barren  of  every 
living  thing.  The  people  had  left  their  houses,  the  bams  were  tenantless  of 
cattle,  and  the  vacant  pastures  were  a  beauteous  blank. 

The  sun  was  about  half  an  hour  high  when,  upon  reaching  the  summit 
of  a  slight  elevation,  Emmittsburg  lay  before  them  a  mile  away  across  a  little 
valley,  through  which  a  small  stream  gracefully  meandered.  The  hills  beyond 
the  town  were  enveK)ped  in  a  dense  fog,  which  slightly  obscured  the  prospect 
down  to  the  houses  fartherest  away  from  the  direction  of  approach. 

Canby  gave  directions  to  his  wagon-master  to  double  up  the  train  at  the 
stream  where  the  road  widened  and  to  water  his  mules.  Then  he  and  Lang- 
don  rode  up  into  the  town  to  look  for  the  Sixth  Corps.  Everything  in  the 
streets  were  as  quiet  as  the  tomb.  Not  an  open  door  or  shutter,  or  even  a 
curl  of  smoke,  indicated  that  there  was  life  within  the  place. 

After  a  thorough,  but  cautious  inspection,  they  rode  up  the  main  street 
to  the  suburbs,  and  found  what  was  evidently  a  hotel  of  some  pretensions 
ordinarily,  but  no  amount  of  kicking  and  pounding  could  produce  a  landlord. 
They  rode  back  again  to  the  "  burned  district,"  where  a  fire  had  seriously 
ravaged  the  town,  but  there  was  nobody  to  be  found.  They  reined  up  their 
horses,  when  Langdon  said : 

^*  This  is  a  cussed  humbug.'* 

"Second  the  motion." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  1 " 

"Nothing!" 

"Wherefore  nothing?  " 

"No  orders.  Fulfilled  'em  all.  I'll  pack  the  train  now,  get  breakfast, 
and  wait  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  move." 

"  Hello  I  there's  a  smoke." 

"  So  there  is.  Blessed  harbinger  of  humanity  and  hot  coffee.  Let's 
interview  it." 

They  rode  up  to  the  house  and  dismounted.  At  the  back  kitchen  door 
they  found  a  man  washing  his  very  dirty  face.     To  him  Canby  said : 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  Sixth  Corps  Hes?  " 

The  man  muttered  something,  and  then  dabbed  his  face  into  his  two 
handsful  of  water  with  a  splutter  like  a  steamboat  wheel. 

"Can't  you  answer,  sir?     Have  you  seen  the  Sixth  Corps  ?  " 
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The  individual  rubbed  his  head  vigorouslj  with  an  immense  towel,  out 
of  which  he  grumbled : 

"Don't  know 'em." 

*' Sixth  Corps,  Union  Army!  " 

"  Which  be  they,  now,  blue  'uns  or  gray  'uns  ?  I  see  lots  o*  them  'round 
here  lately  o'  both  kinds." 

"Well,  if  it  will  help  your  understanding  any,  it's  the  blue  ones  that  we 
want  to  find." 

"  No,  there  hain't  been  no  blue  'uns  about  here  lately.  But  about  two 
weeks  ago " 

"  D n  your  two  weeks  I    Have  you  seen  any  soldiers  around  here  last 

night  or  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  there's  sojers  about  here ;  lots  of  them*"  and  he  felt  Jeisurely 
away  down  in  his  pants  for  a  comb  that  he  didn't  find. 

"  Where  are  they?"  impatiently  demanded  Canby. 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  see  the  sojers,  do  you?  " 

"  Yes,  and  thunderin'  quick,  too." 

"Well,  just  come  around  the  comer  of  the  kitchen,  and  I'll  show  you  the 
road  over  to  where  they  be." 

Going  to  the  place  indicated,  he  pointed  across  the  short  half  mile  that 
intervened  between  the  town  and  the  Catholic  convenif  woods,  and  there, 
where  the  sun  had  lifted  the  fog,  glittered  in  the  fair  morning  light  four  as 
pretty  brass  three-inch  Napoleons'  as  ever  started  an  orphan  asylum.  Two 
field  glasses  were  quickly  leveled,  and  then  two  very  gallant  officers  stared  at 
each  other  blankly. 

"  A  rebel  battery,  as  Tm  a  sinner." 

"  Langdon,  you  assert  a  most  vicious  and  uncompromising  fact." 

"  Let's  go  home." 

"  Not  till  we  send  that  ammunition  train  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite  if 
they  make  a  move.  If  we  ever  start  up  that  hill  they'll  see  us,  now  the  fog 
is  off,  and  then — ^but  why  multiply  words?    Let's  get  ready  to  blow  up." 

"  Bean't  them  your  fellows  over  there  ?  " 

"No,  my  luminous  friend,"  said  Canby,  gravely.  "  Owing  to  a  lamenta- 
ble difference  in  manners  and  equipments,  them's  not  our  fellows  over  there ; 
and,  furthermore,  I'm  thinking  if  that  infernal  Sixth  Corps  don't  turn  up 
shortly  we  stand  a  d ^n  good  chance  of  being  taken  in  by  their  fellows." 

To  ride  back  into  the  little  valley  where  the  train  was  hid  from  sight, 
unhitch  the  mules,  and  scatter  loose  hay  and  broken  cartridges  all  along  the 
train,  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  worried  officers  rode 
up  into  the  town  again  to  reconnoitre.  The  obnoxious  battery  seemed  dis- 
posed to  be  quiet  but  observant,  and  several  men  stood  on  the  guns  and 
oked  inquiringly  over  at  the  "two  solitary  horsemen." 

The  two  parties  eyed  each  other  for  an  hour.  The  train  guard  came  up 
and  looked  over  too,  and  the  gentlemen  in  gray  were  evidently  doubtful  as  to 
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how  many  more  might  be  back  in  that  hollow.  Canby  spread  his  men  aJl 
over  the  httle  town,  with  instructions  to  show  themselves  in  as  many  differ- 
ent places  as  possible,  and  look  as  big  as  they  could. 

The  wagon-master  and  his  assistants  were  converted  into  aides  and  rode 
away  out  of  sight  with  hasty  orders,  and  returned  with  mess^es  that  caused 
a  new  disposition  occasionally  of  the  interminable  procession  of  about  fifty 
men  that  crossed  the  main  street  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy. 

'*Langford,  this  thing  might  be  amusing  if  it  wasn't  getting  monoton- 
ous," said  Canby. 

"  Don't  talk  about  monotomy.  Tve  got  two  thousand  rounds  of  fixed 
ammunition  in  that  train,  beside  the  small-arm  stuff,  and  if  that  battery  drops 
a  shell  over  there,  there'll  be  a  livelier  time  around  Emmittsburg  than  there 
has  been  since  the  flood.'' 

The  time  was  drawing  on  towards  noon,  when  the  battery,  evidently  not 
admiring  a  new  movement  of  the  theatrical  procession  among  the  houses, 
suddenly  limbered  up  and  went  off  at  a  lively  trot  in  the  direction  of  Me- 
chanicsburg. 

"Now,  by  this  day's  hopes,  *  Richard  is  himself  again,'"  quoted  Canby, 
defectively. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when,  far  up  beyond  the  irAin 
street,  was  heard  the  welcome  blast  of  the  bugle,  and  ere  its  echoes  had  died 
away  down  came  Major  Hamilton  Thomas  with  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry, at  a  full  charge  with  drawn  sabres,  and  the  mud  flying  as  high  as  the 
second  story  windows. 

"Hello I  Hamp,  whither  away,  my  gentle  gazelle?"  shouted  Canby  at  the 
Major  as  he  dashed  past  the  comer  where  the  two  officers,  with  the  trsin 
guard  and  teamsters,  looked  on  and  applauded  the  charge  as  though  it  was  a 
circus  performance  got  up  for  their  especial  delectation.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
halt  was  sounded,  and  the  Major  rode  back. 

"  See  here,  Canby,  what  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"Td  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  disturbing  a  peaceful  neighborhood 
in  this  way  by  your  infernal  clatter  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  what  in  thunder  are  you  doing  here?  I  was  told  to  charge 
this  burgh  and  drive  out  the  enemy,  and  here  I  And  you  loafing  on  the  street 
comer,  half  full  of  applejack,  as  though  you  had  been  here  a  month." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  Hamp.  I  charged  this  place  four  hours  ago  with 
the  Sixth  Corps  ammunition  train  and  dislodged  the  enemy.  You  can  see 
him  shaking  the  dust  off  his  heels  down  the  road  yonder  yet.  If  you  don't 
believe  me,  there's  my  train,  and  here's  a  reliable  citizen  whom  we  have  deliv- 
ered from  the  proud  invader  to  prove  it." 

Major  Thomas  made  a  formal  report  that  he  had  found  the  Sixth  Corps 
ammunition  train  holding  Emmittsbug  at  the  point  of  the  wagon-tongue,  and 
Lieutenant  Canby's  charge  for  many  a  day  afterwards  furnished  forth  many  a 
smile  at  the  camp  fire. 
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ISaPLINE  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  MrMY. 


ENERAL  Cullen  A.  Battle  relates  the  following  touch- 
ing story : 

Duriog  the  winter  of  1863-4  it  was  my  fortune 
to  be  president  of  one  of  the  court-martials  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  One  bleak  December 
morning,  while  the  snow  covered  the  ground  and  the 
winds  howled  around  our  camp,  I  left  my  bivouac 
fire  to  attend  the  session  of  the  court.  Windiog  for 
miles  aloDg  uncertain  paths,  I  at  length  arrived  at 
the  court  ground  at  Bound  Oak  Chui-ch.  Day  after 
day  it  had  been  our  duty  to  try  the  gallant  soldiers 
of  that  army,  charged  with  violations  of  military  law. 
But  never  had  I,  on  any  previous  occasion,  been 
greeted  with  such  anxious  spectators  as  on  that  morning  awaited  the  opening 
of  the  court.  Case  after  case  was  disposed  of,  and  at  length  the  case  of 
"The  Confederate  States  vs.  Edward  Cooper"  was  called — ^the  charge,  deser- 
tion. A  low  murmur  rose  spontaneously  from  the  battle-scarred  spectators 
as  a  young  artilleryman  rose  from  the  prisoners^  bench,  and,  in  response  to 
the  question,  "  Guilty,  or  not  gm!ty  t "  answered  "Not  guilty." 

The  Judge  Advocate  was  proceeding  to  open  the  prosecution,  when  the 
court,  observing  that  the  prisoner  was  unattended  by  coimsel,  interposed  and 
said  to  the  accused : 

"Who  is  your  counsel?" 
"I  have  no  counsel,"  he  replied. 

Supposing  that  it  was  his  intention  lo  represent  himself  before  the  court, 
the  Judge  Advocate  was  directed  to  proceed.  Every  charge  and  specificar 
tion  against  the  prisoner  was  sustained.  The  prisoner  was  then  told  to  intro- 
duce his  witnesses. 

"I  have  no  witnesses,"  he  replied. 

Astonished  at  the  calmness  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  submitting  to 
what  he  regarded  as  inevitable  fate,  I  said  to  him : 

"Have  you  no  defense?  Is  it  possible  you  abandoned  your  comrades 
and  deserted  your  colors  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  without  any  reason  ?  " 

"There  was  a  reason,"  he  replied,  "but  it  will  not  avail  me  before  a 
military  court." 

"  Perhax^s  you  ai'e   mistaken,"  I  replied.     "  You  are  charged  with  the 
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highest  crime  known  to  military  law,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  make  known  the 
cause  that  influenced  your  actions." 

For  the  first  time  his  manly  form  trembled,  and  his  blue  eyes  swam  in 
tears.  Approaching  the  president  of  the  courts  presented  a  letter,  8a3ring 
as  he  did  so: 

"There,  General,  is  what  did  it." 

I  opened  the  letter,  and  in  a  moment  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  It 
was  passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  court  until  all  had  seen  it,  and  those 
sCem  warriors,  who  had  passed  with  Stonewall  Jackson  through  a  hundred 
battles,  wept  like  little  children.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  self-possession 
I  read  the  letter  as  the  defense  of  the  prisoner.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"My  Deab  Edward: — I  have  always  been  proud  of  you,  and  since  your 
connection  with  the  Confederate  Army  I  have  been  prouder  of  3'ou  than  ever 
before.  I  would  not  have  you  do  anything  wrong  for  the  world ;  but  before 
Ood,  dear  Edward,  unless  you  come  home  we  must  die !  Last  night  I  was 
aroused  by  little  Edgar's  crying.  I  called  out  and  said :  '  What  is  the  matter, 
Eddie  ? '  and  he  said :  '  Oh,  mamma,  Tm  so  hungry ! '  And  Lucy,  Edward, 
your  darling  Lucy,  she  never  complains,  but  she's  growing  thinner  and  thin- 
ner every  day.  And  before  God,  my  dear  Edward  unless  you  come  home  we 
must  die  from  starvation.  Youit  Mabj^ 

After  reading  the  letter  I  turned  to  the  prisoner,  and  said: 

**  What  did  you  do  when  you  received  this  letter?  Did  you  app^y  lor  a 
leave  of  absence  to  the  proper  officers  t " 

"  I  made  application  for  a  furlough,  and  it  was  rejected ;  again  I  made  an 
application  and  it  was  rejected ;  a  third  time  I  made  application  and  they 
refused  to  grant  it.  That  night,  as  I  wandered  backward  and  forward  in  the 
camp,  thinking  of  my  home  with  the  mild  eyes  of  Lucy  looking  up  to  me, 
and  the  burning  words  of  Mary  sinking  deep  into  my  brain,  I  was  no  longer 
the  Confederate  soldier,  but  I  was  the  father  of  Lucy  and  the  husband  of 
Mary,  and  I  would  have  passed  those  lines  if  every  gun  in  the  battery  had 
fired  upon  me.  I  went  to  my  home.  Mary  ran  out  to  meet  me — ^her  angel 
arms  embraced  me,  and  she  whispered: 

" '  Oh !  Edward,  I  am  so  happy  I    I  am  so  glad  you  got  your  furlough ! ' 

"  She  mutt  have  felt  me  shudder,  for  she  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
then,  catching  her  breath  at  every  word,  she  said : 

"*Have  you  come  without  your  furlough?    Oh,  Edward,  "EdwBX^^o 
back !    Go  back  I    Let  me  and  my  children  go  down  together  to  the  grs^^ 
but  O,  for  Heaven's  sake,  save  the  honor  of  our  name ! ' 

"I  at  once  returned,  and  here  I  am,  gentlemen,  not  brought  here  by  mili- 
tary power,  but  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Mary,  to  abide  the  sentence 
of  your  court." 

Every  soldier  of  that  court-martial  felt  the  force  of  the  prisoner's  words. 
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Before  them  stood,  in  beatific  vision,  the  eloquent  pleader  for  a  husband's 
and  a  father's  wrongs ;  but  they  had  been  trained  by  their  great  leader,  Bob- 
ert  E.  Lee,  to  tread  the  path  of  duty,  though  the  lightning's  flash  scorched 
the  ground  beneath  .their  feet,  and,  each  in  turn  pronounced  the  verdict — 
guilty. 

But,  fortunately  for  humanity,  fortunately  for  the  Confederacy,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  were  reviewed  by  the  commanding  general,  and  upon 
the  record  was  written : 

"  Headquarters,  Ariit  Northern  VmGiNiA. 

"The  finding  of  the  court  is  approved.  The  prisoner — Edward  Cooper 
— ^is  pardoned,  and  will  report  to  his  company  for  duty. 

R.  E.  Lee,  General." 

During  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  while  shot  and  shell  were  fall- 
ing "  like  torrents  from  the  mountain  cloud,"  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  batteries  was  being  silenced  by  the  concentrated  fire 
of  the  Union  forces.  When  I  reached  the  battery  every  gun  but  one  had  been 
dismantled,  and  by  it  stood  a  sohtary  Confederate  soldier,  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  side.  As  he  recognized  me  he  elevated  his  voice  above 
the  roar  of  battle  and  said : 

'^  General,  I  have  one  shell  left.  Tell  me,  have  I  saved  the  honor  of 
Mary  and  Lucy?" 

I  raised  my  hat.  Once  more  a  Confederate  shell  went  crashing  through 
the  Federal  ranks,  and  the  hero  sank  by  his  gun  to  rise  no  more. 


WHY  HE  WANTED  TO  KNOW. 

'  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun  a  recruit  who  had  just  joined  a  New  York 

regiment  turned  round  upon  his  captain,  as  an  order  was  given,  and 
asked: 

"  Say,  Cap,  what  are  we  going  to  do  now?  " 

"  Move  by  the  flank  to  the  left  of  the  regiment,"  was  the  reply. 

"  All  right,  just  as  soon  move  as  not." 

After  the  company  had  held  its  new  position  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
there  came  another  order,  and  the  recruit  asked : 

"  Say,  Cap,  which  way  now  ?  " 

"  Going  to  advance." 

"  AD  right,  I'm  with  you." 

The  company  moved  forward  with  the  line  and  was  soon  hotly  engaged 
with  Jackson's  men.  They  had  not  been  at  it  over  five  minutes  when  the  re- 
cruit slid  up  to  the  captain  and  shouted  ; 

"  Say,  Cap,  holler  as  loud  as  you  can  and  let's  see  if  I  can  hear  you." 

"  What  in  h do  you  mean  ?    -Back  into  the  line  with  you  I " 

"  All  right,  Cap — all  right  I  The  reason  I  wanted  you  to  holler  was  to 
see  if  I  could  hear  your  voice  when  you  ordered  a  retreat !  It's  all  right — I 
guess  I  can  hear  it  if  them  rebels  don't  bring  up  any  more  guns! " 
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;HE    ^^LD   fUG. 


Bt  Eatb  Bbownleb  Sherwood. 


B0N2iED  and  bearded  the  veterans  stood,  their  ranks 

grown  sparse  and  slim, 
And  their  Colonel  standing  before  them  felt  his  eyes 

grow  strangely  dim : 
He  thought  of  the  muster,  he  thought  of  the  march, 

he  thought  of  a  darker  day, 
And  he  seemed  to  hear  through  the  hush  of  years 

the  sharp  artillery  play ; 
And  he  saw  the  flashing  of  burnished  steel  and  the 

hurrying  cannoneer: 
And  he  heard,  while  his  heart  leapt  up  again,  the 

long  roll  sounding  clear. 
And  the  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub, 

fell  sharp  on  his  listening  ear. 


The  Colonel,  he  stood  with  head  bowed  down,  and  his  breast  heaved  hai'd  and 
fast. 

As  he  thought  of  the  parting  and  thought  of  the  pain  and  thought  of  the 
dangers  past. 

Of  Bob  and  Willie,  and  John  and  Jim, — of  the  brave  lads  sent  to  death,  _ 

With  the  kiss  pressed  by  a  mother's  lips  kept  warm  to  their  dying  breath; 

He  thought  of  the  pride  of  his  men  so  true,  as  they  swept  on  the  enemy's 
lines. 

He  thought  of  their  valor,  as  crouched  and  cold  they  fought  in  the  pitiless 
pines, 

'Mid  the  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  and  the  flashing  of  hid- 
den mines. 

The  Colonel,  his  voice  is  so  loud  and  strong,  he  could  rally  a  whole  brigade. 
With  his  charge  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  guns,  in  the  din  of  the  canonade ; 
But  now  as  he  speaks,  for  the  smothered  tears,  you  can  scarcely  his  story- 
learn, 
He  speaks  so  slow  and  he  speaks  so  low,  to  the  hearts  that  within  us  bum, — 
He  speaks  so  slow  and  he  speaks  so  low,  for  he  tells  of  a  sore  defeat. 
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With  the  color-bearer  felled  like  a  dog  to  the  earth  and  the  colors  beneath  his 

feet, 
While  the  rub,  rub-ardub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  is  beating  a  slow  retreat. 

As  brave  as  a  lion  our  color-guard  stood,  but  they  charged  us  three  to  one. 
And  the  lines  fell  back  with  a  dreadful  thud  ^neath  the  havoc  of  gi*ape  and 

gun,— 
Fell  back  with  a  comrade's  cry  in  their  ears  and  a  comrade^s  pain  in  their 

heart. 
And  the  ghastly  stare  of  the  shattered  slain  forever  of  life  a  pai't, — 
With  the  rifled  dead,  and  riddled  blue  and  the  flag  of  their  dear  desire 
To  serve  as  the  trophies  of  jeer  and  jest  around  an  enemy^s  flre, 
And  the  rub,  rub  a  dub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  a  dirge  for  their  funeral 

pyre. 

The  Colonel  he  said,  ''  It  is  sad,  my  men,  that  now  that  the  war  is  done, 

And  we  come  to  talk  of  the  troubles  past  and  the  dawn  of  a  gladder  sun, 

That  still  in  the  van  of  our  broken  ranks  the  old  flag  may  not  go. 

It  lies  with  the  pride  of  our  regiment  at  the  feet  of  a  mocking  foe. 

We  may  boast  our  triumphs,  and  count  our  scars,  and  dream  of  a  great 
reward, 

But  the  flag  that  has  led  us  through  thick  and  thin  is  down  with  the  color- 
guard, 

Where  no  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  rub,  fub-a-dub,  dub,  may  sweep  o'er  the  peace- 
ful sward." 

Then  over  the  bronzed  and  the  bearded  men  a  tremor  of  gladness  swept. 
And  one  by  one  they  drew  from  their  breasts  a  trophy  that  each  had  kept ; 
And  one  with  a  trembling  in  his  voice,  that  was  more  of  joy  than  tears. 
Stood  up  to  speak  for  the  battle-scared  ranks  of  the  veterau  volunteers, — 
And  they  mai'ked  him  well  as  a  valiant  man,  in  the  march,  in  the  fiercest 

fight, 
Who  never  had  swerved,  when  the  call  was  close,  to  the  left  or  yet  to  the 

right. 
While  the  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a  dub,  dub,  was  calling  for  men  of 

might. 

And  he  said:  "My  Colonel,  'twas  I  who  stood  by  when  our  color-guard  fell 

that  day. 
And  under  the  stress  of  unequal  strength  our  regiment  melted  away, 
And  I  tore,  ere  I  went,  the  tattered  rags  that  clung  to  the  staff  of  oak, 
That  has  led  us  to  victory  time  on  time  through  the  cloud,  and  the  fire  and 

the  smoke. 
And  I  folded  them  close  to  my  heart,  just  here,  for  I  could  not  then  forget, 
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If  the  boys  could  look  on  their  colors  snatched  from  the  hell  of  that  parapet 
That  the  rub,  rub  a-dub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a  dub,  dub,  would  lead  them  on  to 
victory  yet." 

They  gathered  around  their  Colonel  so  dear,  and  each  had  a  tattered  shred 
Of  the  flag  that  had  cheered  on  the  living,  of  the  flag  that  had  raUied  the 

dead. 
And  they  stitched  with  the  fragments  of  glory  the  thoughts  of  a  hoUer  day, 
Of  the  gallant  and  true  whose  red,  rich  blood  still  mottled  it  where  it  lay ; 
And  up  from  a  staff,  new-carven,  they  raised  the  sacred  thing, 
And  wildly,  and  yet  more  wildly,  the  cheers  of  the  veterans  ring, 
While  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  exultant  the  tidings  wing. 

O  flag  of  our  fathers!     O  flag  of  our  sons !     O  flag  of  a  world's  desire ! 
Through  the  night  and  the  Ught,  through  the  fright  and  the  fight,  through 

the  smoke  and  the  cloud  and  the  fire, 
There  are  arms  to  defend,  there  are  hearts  to  befriend,  there  are  souls  to  bear 

up  from  the  pall, 
While  thy  cluster  of  stars  broodeth  over  the  wars  that  justice  and  mercy 

befall! 
There  are  breasts  that  will  clasp  it  when  tattered  and  torn ;  there  are  prayers 

to  brood  like  a  dove, 
There  are  fingers  to  fashion  it  fold  unto  fold,  and  hands  that  will  wave  it 

above. 
While  the  rub,  rub.a-dub,  dub,  rub,  rub-a-dub,  dub,  is  beating  the  marches  of 

love. 


BENNY  HAVENS,  OH! 
Bt  Gbkzbal  James  MoQuade. 


*^^OUR  forth  a  full  libation  now 
tJ     To  Farragut  the  brave — 
The  idol  of  the  Navy  and 

The  ruler  of  the  wave; 
He*8  gone  aloft,  lashed  in  his  shroud, 

"Where  soon  we  all  must  go, 
He's  waiting  there  to  welcome  us 

With  Benny  Havens  Oh  1 

Chorus, 
With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  1 
He's  waiting  there  to  welcome  us 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh. 


Beneath  his  daisy  shelter-tent, 

In  calm  repose  Meade  lies, 
The  stars  he  wore  so  brilliantly, 

Are  transferred  to  the  skies, 
Where  in  the  Army  of  the  Blest 

For  evermore  they  glow 
Upon  a  private  in  the  ranks 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 
Chorus. 
With  Benny  Havens,  Oh !  etc.,  etc. 

We'll  cherish  in  our  memory  green 
The  gajlant  Sedgwick's  name ; 

He  lay  down  in  a  mantle 
Of  imperishable  fame, 
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To  waken  when  the  ReTeill^ 
Shall  summon  friend  or  foe 
To  eTerlasting  brotherhood 
With  Benny  HavenB,  Oh  I 
ChoruB. 
With  Benny  HavenB,  Oh  I  etc.,  etc. 

With  wreath  of  immorteUe^  the  grave 

Of  Sumner's  fitly  crowned, 
As  through  the  echoing  halls  of  time 

His  glories  still  resound 
The  page  of  truthful  history 

Fresh  honors  will  bestow ; 
He'll,  hand  in  hand,  by  Reynolds  stand 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc.,  etc 

Upon  the  James,  the  Rapidau, 

And  Rappahannock's  shore, 
We  lost  heroic  soldier  friends. 

On  earth  to  meet  no  more ; 
But  when  the  angel  trimipet  shall 

The  last  Assembly  blow, 
We'll  find  them  in  the  shining  host 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc.,  etc. 

Mid  ghostly  walls,  the  cypress  trails 

Dark  plumes  on  Malvern's  height, 
With  plaintive  thrill  the  whip-poor  will 

Pipes  for  a  spectral  fight : 
See  Mom  advance,  with  radiant  lance, 

And  Chanticleer's  bold  crow, 
Back  to  the  sky  the  shadows  fly 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 
Chorus. 
With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc.,  etc. 

At  Bumside's  bier  we  drop  a  tear 

For  soldiers  sunk  to  rest, 
A  knightly  soul  has  reached  its  goal 

'Neath  Hooker's  honored  crest; 
In  warlike  lays  we'll  chant  the  praise 

Of  trusty  Fighting  Joe, 
Until  the  day  we  serve  for  aye 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  t 
ChoruB, 
With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc.,  etc. 

While  gathered  at  the  festive  board. 
Will  yet  remembered  be, 


The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 

And  of  the  Tennessee ; 
The  broad  Potomac  with  their  flood 

Unites  in  loving  flow ; 
A  mighty  tide  of  comradeship 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 
Chorus, 
With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc.,  etc 

The  Summer  wind  sighs  softly  through 

Atlanta's  lovely  vale, 
A  fragrant  hymn  of  requiem, 

McPherson  to  bewail ; 
O'er  Thomas,  on  Mount  Ida's  slope. 

Sweet  roses  incense  throw  ; 
Deep  in  our  hearts  are  both  enshrined 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  1 
Chorus, 
With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc,  etc 

Down  under  battle-mounds  that  fleck 

Fair  fields  with  ghastly  green. 
The  busy  worm,  on  tireless  loom, 

Weaves,  in  celestial  sheen. 
From  warp  of  blue  and  woof  of  grey» 

Robes  white  as  driven  snow ; 
The  uniform  for  Judgment  Day 

Of  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 

Chorus, 
Of  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc,  etc 

When  life's  campaign  is  at  an  end, 

And  we  are  mustered  out, 
The  Yankee  cheer  and  Rebel  yell 

Will  mingle  in  one  shout  | 
We'll  greet  our  late  antagonists^ 
And  then  no  more  shall  know 
Nor  Union  nor  Confederate^ 

With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I 
Chorus, 
With  Benny  Havens,  Oh  I  etc,  etc 

For  our  noble  first  commander. 

We  crush  a  cup  of  wine. 
To  sprinkle  on  the  laurels  bright 

That  round  his  deeds  entwine ; 
To  the  well-beloved  chieftain 

Let  bumpers  overflow, 
May  he  hve  long  to  sing  the  song 

Of  Benny  Havens,  Oh  t 

Chorus, 
Of  Benny  Havens,  Oh !  etc.,  etc 
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OUNTAIN, 


Bt  Jooeph  a.  Jokl. 


HE  snliay  days  of  Angast,  1862»  had  come  to  aa  end. 
Pope's  disastrous  campaign  in  Virginia  had  cast  a  pall 
orer  the  entire  nation,  and  the  tide  of  victory  seemed 
sweeping  on  with  the  Confederates.  Everywhere  in 
the  northern  land  there  was  sorrow  and  sadness,  for 
reverses  had  been  the  fate  of  the  Union  arms  from  the 
opening  of  the  guns  at  Cedar  Mountain  until  the  fords 
of  Bull  Bun  had  been  reached.  Then  came  the  con- 
centration of  such  forces  as  could  be  gathered  together 
on  the  soil  of  Maryland,  Lee  crossing  the  Potomac 
river  above  Washington  and  evidently  en  route  for 
Pennsylvania,  while  McCleUan,  who  had  just  assumed 
command  of  all  the  available  corps,  was  endeavoring 
to  discover  what  material  he  had  at  hand.  Some  days 
were  spent  in  reorganization,  in  rehabilitating  the  shattered  remnants  of  regi- 
ments, the  men  having  scattered  in  the  sultry  marches  and  continuous  battles 
of  Virginia.  Begiments  were  without  officers;  officers  were  without  men; 
bodies  of  men  were  banded  together  with  flags ;  flags  there  were  and  no 
bodies  of  men  to  represent  theuL  The  men  were  ragged,  shoeless,  without 
muskets  or  rifles ;  ammunition  was  scarce,  and  a  general  demoralization  ex- 
isted, though  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  were  never  depressed.  This  was  a 
happy  and  peculiar  faculty  of  the  Union  soldier,  that  though  beaten,  tramp- 
led upon,  almost  crushed,  he  never  lost  his  cheerfulness  and  was  always  will- 
ing, nay  anxious,  to  again  engage  the  enemy,  to  redeem  his  laurels,  to  recover 
lost  ground,  to  advance  the  cause. 

It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  history  that  the  details  anterior  to  the  great 
battles  of  the  Maryland  campaign  are  not  necessary  here  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Sufficient  to  say,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Union  army  had  been  concen- 
trated about  Washington  in  the  early  days  of  September,  and  that  the  rebel 
army  was  known  to  have  conmienced  its  movement  into  Maryland,  by  way  of 
Leesburg.  What  Lee's  ulterior  motive  was  kept  the  Union  troops  in  a  par- 
tially defensive  position.  McClellan  was  to  keep  Washington  and  Baltimore 
covered,  and  where  Lee  was  directing  his  movements  was  a  point  of  moment 
to  the  Union  commander.  If  he  headed  for  Pennsylvania,  the  Union  troops 
must  follow ;  if  his  objective  point  was  the  capital  or  Baltimore,  the  Union 
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army  must  be  well  in  hand  for  their  defense.  The  cavalry  was  pushed  out  in 
eyery  direction  to  gain  information.  In  the  meantime,  howeyer,  the  Union 
army  was  moving,  though  cautiously,  and  the  two  main  opposing  forces  were 
near  each  other. 

The  army  corps,  at  this  time,  under  the  general  command  of  McOeUan, 
consisted  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  Eeno ;  First  Corps,  Hooker ;  Twelfth  Corps, 
Williams;  Second  Corps,  Sumner;  Sixth  Corps,  Franklin;  Couch's  Division, 
and  Sykes'  Division. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  were  in  great  trepidation,  and  the 
movements  of  the  Union  army  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting 
orders  from  there  and  the  great  fear  of  "  uncovering  the  Capital.''  But  the 
long  lines  kept  moving  on,  knowing  little  of  the  anxiety  that  was  prevalent  at 
their  rear.  The  Union  left  rested  on  the  Potomac  river,  while  the  whole 
force  was  directing  its  movements  upon  Frederick  City,  Maryland.  On  the 
twelfth  of  September,  a  portion  of  the  right  wing  entered  that  dty,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  the  main  bodies  of  the  right  wing  and  center  passed  through 
it,  taking  the  roads  to  Boonsboro  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

As  we  purpose  dealing  alone  with  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  we  shall 
not  here  digress  to  relate  all  the  theories,  ideas  and  military  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Harper's  Ferry  succor  or  surrender.  Conflicting  opinions 
will  always  be  held  in  reference  to  the  details,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  that  requires  exhaustive  argument. 

General  Franklin  had  pushed  his  corps  forward  rapidly  toward  Cramp- 
ton's  Pass,  and  on  the  fourteenth,  about  twelve  o^clock,  arrived  at  Burketts- 
ville.  Here  he  found  the  enemy's  infantry  posted  in  force,  with  strong  artil- 
lery support.  Slocum's  Division  was  formed  upon  the  right  of  the  road  with 
Smith's  upon  the  left.  Bartlett's,  Torbert's  and  Newton's  brigades  charged 
upon  the  right.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  their  position  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and,  after  an  action  of  three  hours,  the  crest  was  gained,  and 
the  enemy  evacuated  the  summit  While  Slocum  was  driving  in  upon  the 
Union  right.  Brooks'  and  Irwin's  brigades  were  charging  on  the  left,  and  car- 
ried the  crest  in  the  same  steady  manner  as  the  right.  Four  hundred  pris- 
oners, seven  hundred  stand  of  arms,  one  piece  of  artillery  and  three  colors 
were  the  fruits  of  this  brilliant  action.  Our  loss  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
killed,  four  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was  about  the 
same,  although  they  were  better  protected. 

While  this  combat  of  the  left  wing  of  McClellan's  army  was  going  on, 
the  corps  of  the  right  wing  and  center  were  making  their  magnificent  attack 
on  Turner's  Gap,  in  the  South  Mountain.  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth. 
General  Pleasanton,  in  his  cavalry  reconnoissance,  had  discovered  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  this  strongly  defensible  point,  and .  after  skirmishing  with 
him  had  discovered  that  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  pass.  He  sent  back 
for  infantry  support,  but  in  the  meantime  proposed  to  hold  the  enemy  in  place 
by  constant  skirmishing. 
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At  this  point  of  its  crossing  where  the  old  National  road  from  Frederick 
to  Hagerstown  runs  into  it  at  nearly  right  angles,  and  through  Turner's  Qap, 
South  Mountain  is  about  one  thousand  feet  in  heighth.  Its  general  direction 
is  from  southwest  to  northeast.  The  road  runs  through  a  depression  of  about 
four  hundred  feet  in  depth  from  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  which  here  forms 
two  ridges,  making  a  sort  of  narrow  vallej,  which,  though  deep  at  the  pass, 
becomes  slightly  depressed  about  a  mile  to  the  north.  From  the  crest,  on 
both  sides  of  the  turnpike,  to  the  right  and  left,  there  are  two  country  roads 
that  lead  to  the  main  road.  One  is  known  as  the  old  Sharpsburg  road,  the 
other  is  called  the  old  Hagerstown  road.  The  general  outline  of  the  mount- 
ain is  one  of  steep  ascent  as  viewed  from  the  Union  position,  adyancing  from 
Frederick  city. 

On  the  fourteenth,  Pleasanton's  cavalry  was  still  battling,  aided  by  Ben- 
jamin's and  Gibson's  batteries,  which  were  placed  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
left  of  the  turnpike,  keeping  the  enemy  well  employed. 

One  of  General  Cox's  brigades  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  support  of  Pleas- 
anton,  and  reached  him  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  marched 
from  Middletown  at  daybreak,  at  which  place  they  had  encamped  over  night 
This  was  sent  up  the  old  Sharpsburg  road  to  feel  the  force  of  the  enemy  on 
that  side.  The  heavy  fire  they  received  soon  convinced  them  that  the  rebels 
were  there  to  stay,  if  they  could.  In  the  meantime  another  of  Oox's  brigades 
had  arrived,  and  General  Beno  had  sent  word  that  his  whole  corps  was  in 
support,  and  Cox  was  ordered  to  assault  The  heavy  guns  of  Simmons'  bat- 
tery and  two  sections  of  McMullin's  battery  belched  fire  into  the  gap  and 
held  the  line  of  the  turnpike  all  day. 

Then  Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon's  brigade  came  up  on  the  quick  run.  It 
was  well  covered  by  skirmishers,  and  deployed  in  movement  up  the  slope 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  with  the  hope  of  turning  the  enemy's  extreme  right. 
In  the  blaze  of  a  terrific  musketry  and  artillery  fire  it  fought  its  way  to  the 
crest,  and  though  charged  upon  again  and  again  it  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  there.  The  enemy  were  behind  stone  walls,  protected  by  timber  land 
and  rocks,  and  one  of  its  batteries  poured  canister  and  grape  and  case  shot 
into  the  blue  line,  but  it  faltered  not  until  it  had  planted  the  colors  of  the 
regiment  on  the  summit 

Crook's  brigade,  marching  in  column,  was  in  supporting  distance.  A 
section  of  McMullin's  battery  which  had  been  moved  up  with  great  difficulty, 
was  completely  disabled  by  the  enemy  and  silenced,  the  Lieutenant  and  the 
men  serving  the  same  being  all  killed  by  a  volley  from  the  North  Carolina 
brigade.  Crook's  regiments  occasionally  relieved  those  of  the  first  line,  and 
then  were  again  relieved  by  Scammon.  A  section  of  Simmons*  battery  was 
finally  brought  to  bear  and  its  telling  volleys  of  shot  checked  the  enemj. 
They  severid  times  charged  [boldly  to  retake  the  crest,  but  they  were  badl j 
repulsed.  The  enemy's  battery  was  withdrawn  to  a  point  more  on  the  right, 
and  his  column  formed  on  both  of  the  Union  flanks. 
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It  was  at  this  point  of  attack  that  the  singular  incident  occured  which  our 
picture  illustrates,  and  has  been  noticed  in  many  histories  of  this  famous  battle. 

Among  the  regiments  which  composed  a  part  of  Scammon's  brigade,  Cox^s 
Division,  Beno's  Corps,  was  the  23d  Ohio  Infantry,  to  which  the  writer  was 
attached.  Scammon^s  brigade,  as  ah-eady  noted,  was  the  first  in  support  of 
the  cavalry,  and  the  23d  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  in  action,  lieut.  Col. 
B.  B.  Haves,  since  President  of  the  United  States,  commanding.  This  regi- 
ment mai'ched  out  at  six  a.  h.,  and  was  sent  up  a  mountain  path  to  get  around 
the  rebel  right.  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes  was  instructed  to  attack  and  develop  the 
enemy.  Hayes  said,  "  Suppose  I  find  the  enemy  in  heavy  force?  "  Scammon 
replied,  "  Well,  attack  anyhow,  and  you  will  be  supported."  One  of  the  ad- 
vance returned  and  reported  the  enemy  found  and  a  battery  in  front.  Hayes 
shouted,  heard  by  his  men,  "  All  right  then,  we'll  take  it ! " 

The  regiment  moved  by  the  right  flank  up  the  hill,  Co.  A  in  front,  as  skir- 
mishers, Co.  F  to  the  left,  and  Co.  I  to  the  right  as  flankers.  At  nine  a.  h., 
the  enemy's  pickets  were  started,  and  soon  a  strong  force  was  seen  com- 
ing down  the  opposite  hill  toward  the  23d.  The  regiment  was  hastily  formed 
in  the  woods  by  the  rear  rank,  and  pushed  through  the  bushes,  over  rocks  and 
broken  ground  toward  the  enemy.  A  heavy  fire  was  received,  killing  and 
wounding  quite  a  number.  The  fire  was  briskly  retunied  and  soon  became 
heavy.  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes  ordered  an  advance,  and  with  a  yell  the  regiment 
charged,  the  enemy  giving  way,  and  the  23d  finally  halting  to  reform.  Then 
the  firing  was  resumed,  and  becaiVifi  so  furious  and  heavy  that  Hayes  feared 
they  could  not  stand  it,  and  again  ordered  a  charge,  driving  the  enemy  clear 
out  of  the  woods.  The  23d  halted  near  a  stone  fence,  just  out  of  the  woods, 
and  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up,  the  enemy  sheltering  themselves  behind  stone 
walls  and  fences  on  the  opposite  hill. 

Soon  after  the  second  charge  lieut.  Col.  Hayes  was  struck  by  a  musket 
ball  just  above  the  elbow  of  his  left  arm,  carrying  away  the  entire  width  of 
the  bone.  Feaiing  an  ai-tery  was  cut,  he  asked  a  soldier  to  tie  a  handkerchief 
above  the  wound,  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  lie  down.  In  a  few  moments 
he  got  up  and  began  giving  directions,  but  owing  to  faintness,  was  compc'led 
to  lie  down  again.  Fearing  the  enemy  would  flank  the  regiment,  he  ordered 
Co.  H  to  wheel  backward  and  face  the  threatened  attack,  and  the  whole  line 
gradually  fell  back  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ene- 
my, and  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes  was  left  between  the  two  opposing  forces.  The 
firing  was  incessant  for  some  time,  and  then  gradually  died  away.  Some  of 
the  23d  determined  to  rescue  their  commander,  but  the  enemy  opening  fire 
upon  them  it  was  warmly  replied  to  and  the  battle  again  raged  hotly  as  ever. 
But  he  was  finally  recovered  and  borne  back  into  the  woods  under  safe 
covering. 

Major  Comly  now  in  command,  the  23d  again  advanced  from  the  woods 
on  the  hill  to  the  hollow  in  front  of  the  enemy,  who  were  ensconced  behind 
a  stone  wall  on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill.    The  Twelfth  Ohio  regiment 
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here  joined  the  23d  and  Colonel  Scammon  \ritL  these  two  regiments  charged 
up  the  hill  and  over  the  stone  wall,  diiving  the  Twelfth  and  Twenty-tbiid 
North  Carolina  regiments  who  were  opposed  to  them.  It  seemed  a  sigu- 
lar  coincidence  that  regiments  having  the  same  numerical  designation  should 
be  pitted  against  each  other  in  this  terrible  mountain  fight. 

In  these  three  charges  many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  by  bayonet 
thrusts,  as  were  some  of  our  own  men  by  the  enemy,  so  close  and  murder- 
ous was  the  impact.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  23d,  in  common  with  the 
whole  line,  made  a  final  charge,  diiving  the  enemy  from  the  field.  Lieut.  Col. 
Hayes  was  taken  to  Middletown,  where  his  wound  was  carefully  attended  to. 
His  regiment  alone,  small  in  numbers,  lost  thirty-two  killed,  and  ninety -five 
wounded.  The  wiiter,  in  the  charge  at  the  stone  wall,  received  five  wounds, 
one  ball  passing  through  the  right  lung.  So  bravely  had  the  regiment  done 
that  Col.  Scammon  wrote  his  commendation  to  Lieut.  Col.  Hayes  as  follows : 

South  Mountain.  September  u.  1862. 
"  Mt  Dsab  Golonkl:— I  wan  sorxr  to  hear  of  your  wound.    Take  oare  of  yourself  and  ^et 
weU  aa  soon  as  you  can.    Our  briirnde  and  division  did  splendidly.    We  can  say  this  between 
ourselves.    Oen.  Cox  sends  his  best  regards  and  sympathy.     Very  truly.      £.  P*  Scamxon.** 

General  Cox  at  a  later  date  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Camp  neab  Antibtax.  ;'  ctober  3.  laes. 
"  Mt  Dsab  Colonkl:— I  hope  soon  to  see  you  airain  in  command  of  the  gallant  old  Twenty- 
third.  Gomlywill  take  good  care  of  it  in  your  absence.  Tour  wound.  I  deeply  regretted  in 
itself,  but.  coming  as  it  did.  as  the  seal  and  signet  of  your  glory  at  South  Mountain.  I  don't 
know  but  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  it  Trusting  you  will  have  a  speedy  and  thorough 
recovery.  I  remain  ever  your  sincere  friend,  J.  D.  Oox." 

Beferring  again  to  the  main  subject,  about  noon  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  lull  occuiTed  in  the  contest,  which  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  remainder  of  the  corps  was  coming  up.  General  Wilcox's  Di- 
vision was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  after  consultation  moved  up  the  old  Shai*ps- 
burg  road  by  order  of  General  Beno.  Two  regiments  were  sent  to  assist 
General  Cox,  while  one  section  of  Cook's  battery  was  placed  in  position  to 
cover  the  enemy's  batteiies  in  the  gap.  The  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
Wilcox,  smashing  up  Cook's  batteiy,  and  ft  temporary  panic  ensued.  The 
79th  New  York  and  17th  Michigan  changed  front,  and  by  a  damaging  fire 
soon  restored  order.  Wilcox  s  division  was  under  a  heavy  enfilading  fire  and 
lost  heavily. 

While  this  was  going  on  Hooker  was  forming  to  attack  upon  the  right ; 
while  Sturgis  and  Rodman  were  ordered  to  cover  the  positions  held  by  Cox 
and  Wilcox.  Gen.  Reno  himself  then  took  the  general  direction,  under  orders 
of  Gen.  Bumside.     In  the  meantime  Gen.  McClellan  had  reached  the  field. 

When  Sturgis  reached  the  crest,  Claik's  battery  was  sent  to  assist  Cox's 
left,  two  regiments  of  infantry  to  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  while  the  remain- 
dei-  of  his  division  supported  Wilcox.  Bodmau*s  brigades  were  sent  to  the 
right  and  left.  When  these  dispositions  had  been  made,  the  whole  line 
moved  forward,  and  though  desperately  resisted,  our  chaiges  being  met  by 
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counter  charges,  the  enemy's  lines  were  routed  and  fled,  The  enemy's  batte- 
ries, however,  kept  up  a  galling  fire  across  the  gorge,  but  were  finally  silenced, 

New  ground  was  then  taken,  and  effoi'ts  were  made  to  turn  our  flanks 
about  dark,  but  they  failed  in  every  instance.  About  seven  o'clock  the  enemy 
made  a  last,  hopeless  attempt  to  regain  the  lost  field,  attacking  Sturgis  and 
Cox.  The  firing  was  severe,  and  the  charges  were  desperate,  but  the  rebels 
were  hurled  back  with  terrible  slaughter,  the  Union  troops  finally  occupying 
the  highest  eminences  of  the  mountain. 

Just  in  the  twilight,  Qeneral  Eeno  was  killed,  while  advancing  to  the 
front.  He  was  a  brave,  earnest  soldier,  skillful  and  humane.  The  army  sin- 
cerely mourned  his  untimely  loss. 

General  Gox  assumed  command  of  the  corps  after  Beno's  death,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  fight  would  be  renewed  the  next  day ;  but  the  enemy 
quietly  retired  during  the  night,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands. 

During  the  progress  of  these  operations  on  the  left  Gen.  Hooker  was  ad- 
vancing magnificently  on  the  right.  Meade's  division  was  the  first  to  take 
ground,  taking  the  old  Hagerstown  road  to  Mount  Tabor  Church.  The  ene- 
my opened  fire  from  a  battery  on  the  mountain  side,  while  Cooper's  Pennsyl- 
vania battery  returned  the  fire  and  exploded  its  shells  among  the  enemy  ou 
the  slope.  The  cavah*y  was  sent  to  the  right,  and  as  Hatch's  division  came 
up  they  were  formed  on  Meade's  left,  Rickett's  division  being  held  in  the  rear 
and  reserve. 

General  Gibbons'  brigade  was  detached  by  General  Bumside  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  the  enemy's  center  up  the  main  road,  as  soon  as  the  two 
wings  had  become  engaged. 

Meade  then  formed  his  division  in  gallant  style,  Seymour's  brigade  lead- 
ing as  skirmishers.  The  ground  was  precipitous,  rocky,  steep  and  very  difi- 
cult  for  the  movement  of  troops,  being  obstructed  by  stone  walls,  fences  and 
timber.  When  the  enemy  was  met,  the  action  became  general  along  the  whole 
line,  Gallagher's  and  Magilton's  brigades  engaging  briskly  and  dislodging  the 
opposing  lines.  Duryea's  brigade,  of  Hicketts'  division,  participated  toward 
evening,  and  the  fighting  was  severe  and  bloody  on  this  part  of  the  field. 

While  Meade  was  advancing  so  gallantly  on  the  right.  Hatch  was  con- 
tending for  the  mastery  of  the  crest,  on  the  left  of  the  ravine.  Patricks  brig- 
ade was  deployed,  in  part,  as  skirmishers,  followed  by  Phelps'  and  Doubleday's 
brigades.  These  latter  were  soon  formed,  as  they  reached  the  woods,  and  as 
they  advanced  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  proved  that  they  were  in  force  and 
on  the  alert.  Heavy  ridges  and  rocky  ledges  broke  up  the  continuity  and 
beauty  of  the  blue  lines,  but  the  men  moved  forward  in  splendid  order  under 
a  hot  fire  to  close  quarters.  Phelps'  brigade  had  been  leading,  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  General  Hatch,  who  was  wounded  while  urging  on  the  men. 
The  first  fence  was  carried  by  a  glorious  charge.  Phelps'  troops  were  reheved 
by  Doubleday,  who  fought  the  enemy  bitterly  and  dispersed  their  charges. 
About  dusk  Christian's  brigade,  of  Ricketts'  division,  relieved  Doubleday,  and 
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after  battling  with  the  enemy  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  latter  finally  retired, 
repulsed  and  beaten.  Hartsuff  connected  Meade  and  Doubleday,  and  we  had 
poBseBsion  of  the  first  ridge. 

Oibbons*  brigade,  in  the  meantime,  supported  by  Gibbons*  battery — 
Fourth  United  States  Artillery — went  up  the  main  road,  on  the  enemy's  cen- 
ter. The  enemy's  artillery  opened  upon  his  advancing  lines,  which  kept  mov- 
ing forward  with  steady  precision.  Replying  to  the  rebel  fii*e,  Gibbons' 
troops  dashed  on,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  strongholds  of  woods  and 
stone  walls,  reaching  a  point  well  toward  the  pass. 

Here  reinforcements  joined  the  Confederate  columns,  and  a  sharp,  ter- 
rific fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  until  nearly  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  enemy's  severe  charges  were  repulsed.  The  troops  acted  most  gal- 
lantly and  fearlessly,  until  relieved  by  Gorman's  brigade,  of  Sumner's  corps 
at  midnight. 

The  Second  and  Twelfth  corps — Sumner  and  Williams  commanding,  re- 
spectively— were  placed  in  position  to  support  during  the  night — the  Twelfth 
corps  to  the  left.  On  the  night  of  the  fourteenth,  the  whole  army  was  in 
position  and  ready  for  the  conflict  of  the  next  day.  But  the  next  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  enemy  had  retreated. 

General  McClellan  concludes  his  report  of  this  brilliant  and  sanguinary 
engagement  as  follows : 

''  About  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  us  during  the  battle, 
and  the  loss  to  the  enemy,  in  killed,  was  much  greater  than  our  own,  and 
probably  also  in  wounded.  It  is  believed  that  the  force  opposed  to  us  at 
Turner's  Gap,  consisted  of  D.  H.  Hill's  corps — fifteen  thousand, — and  a  pait, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  Longstreet's,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Jackson's — prob- 
ably some  thirty  thousand  in  all. 

'^We  went  into  action  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  our  losses 
amounted  to  'one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  aggregate — three 
hundred  and  twelve  killed,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  wound- 
ed, and  twenty-two  missing. 

"  On  the  next  day  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  following  very  kind 
dispatch  from  his  excellency,  the  President : 

"  Wab  Depabtmxkt.  Washimotom,  Sept.  16.  i8ea— 3:  46  p.  M. 
"  To  Maj.  Obn.  MoClbllak  :— Tour  dispatch  of  to-day  received.    Ood  bless  yoa  and  all  with 
you.    Destroy  the  rebel  army  if  possible.  A.  Limooln." 

The  next  morning  our  troops  were  up  at  early  dawn.  Of  the  pursuit 
and  the  battle  at  Antietam,  we  shall  give  a  more  extended  account  in  the  de- 
scription of  that  combat. 
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[NTIETAM. 


Bt  Joseph  A.  Josl. 


^  AYLIOHT,  after  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  saw  the 
Union  pickets  adyandng  and  the  heavy  columns  in 
pursuit.  Though  wearied  and  tired  after  the  conflict 
of  the  day  before,  the  spirits  of  the  men  were  bouy- 
ant  and  the  elation  of  victory  was  evident.  They  had 
attacked  the  enemy  in  his  chosen  stronghold,  his  num- 
bers greater  than  their  own,  and  despite  a  desperate 
resistance  had  hurled  him,  routed  and  flying  from  the 
rocky  crags. 

General  Pleasanton  pursued  with  his  cavalry,  and 
Gtenerals  Sumner,  Hooker,  and  Mansfield,  the  latter 
relieving  Williams  in  command  of  the  Twelfth  corps, 
moving  by  the  old  National  turnpike  and  Boonsboro. 
General  Burnside  and  a  portion  of  Porter's  corps 
followed  the  Sharpsburg  road,  and  Franklin  was  in  Pleasant  Yalley. 

The  cavalry  dashed  on  to  Boonsboro  and  engaged  the  rebel  cavalry  there, 
killing,  wounding,  and  capturing  a  number.  Bichardson's  division,  of  Sum- 
ner's corps,  was  pressing  after  and  passed  through  Boonsboro  and  Eeadys- 
ville,  finding  the  enemy  in  force  beyond  the  latter  place,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  Antietam  creek,  where  be  was  displaying  a  large  body  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  When  General  McClellan  reached  there  but  two  divisions  were 
up^Richardson's  and  Sykes's,  of  Porter's  corps. 

The  rebels  opened  their  batteries  on  these  troops,  which  was  replied  to 
by  Tidball's  light  battery.  United  States  Artillery,  and  Pettit's  New  York 
battery.  The  two  infantry  divisions  at  once  deployed  into  line,  the  batteries 
were  placed  in  position,  but  it  was  deemed  too  late  in  the  day  to  force  an  at< 
tack,  beside  which  the  other  corps  were  not  yet  up,  and  it  was  essential  that 
the  whole  army  should  be  well  in  hand,  for  it  seemed  evident,  from  appear- 
ances, that  General  Lee  proposed  to  make  a  determined  stand  and  oppose 
most  vigorously  any  further  advance  of  the  Union  army. 

In  front  of  Lee's  position  was  Antietam  creek,  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
and  a  f ordable  stream  at  many  points  and  quite  deep  at  others,  flowing  slug- 
gishly along  until  it  empties  into  the  Potomac.  The  ground  rises  somewhat 
from  the  creek,  and  the  suzrounding  country  is  filled  with  woods  and  fertile 
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farms,  Not  far  distaiit  from  the  creek  is  situated  the  little  village  of  Sharps- 
burg,  while  many  substantial  farm  houses  and  bams  varied  the  surface  of  the 
landscape.  In  those  bright  September  days  of  1862,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight 
to  st-and  upon  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  creek,  and  overlooking  the  broad 
acres  of  cereals  and  forest,  to  think  of  the  contented,  wholesome  home  life 
which  must  have  pervaded  this  charming  country  ere  the  rude  alarum  of  war 
resounded  within  its  limits.  But  armies  pay  little  attention  to  scenery ;  their 
intents  are  most  harmful,  and  sentiment  and  beauty  are  not  part  of  their 
living  thoughts  when  an  enemy  is  in  their  front 

As  the  various  corps  arrived,  they  massed  on  both  sides  of  the  Sharps- 
burg  road,  going  into  bivouac  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  September 
16th,  it%a8  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  arranging  his  lines  on  the  oppo- 
site heights  and  changing  the  position  of  his  batteries.  The  left  of  his  line 
was  near  the  Potomac,  extending  over  and  joining  his  center  upon  and  in 
front  of  the  Hagerstown  and  Sharpsburg  main  road.  They  were  concealed 
in  the  woods  and  behind  the  small  hills  which  abound  here.  This  line  ran 
southwardly  and  the  right  of  the  line  was  upon  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
Sharpsburg.  The  place  of  encounter  had  evidently  been  chosen  by  a  prac- 
ticed eye,  of  engineering  knowledge  and  tactical  skill  It  is  an  excellent 
defensive  country. 

The  enemy's  line  was  short,  and  from  the  undulating  nature  of  the  land, 
the  crests  of  hills  covered  by  batteries,  supported  by  heavy  infantry  columns, 
unseen  by  the  Union  troops,  they  secured  many  advantages,  being  able  to 
reinforce  rapidly  any  part  of  their  line  which  might  be  attacked.  Protected 
by  rifle  pits  and  stone  walls,  with  artillery  enfilading  every  exposed  point,  it 
was  a  most  hazardous  attempt  to  endeavor  to  force  them  from  this  position  by 
sheer  fighting.  Yet  McClellan  felt  secure  in  the  spirit  of  his  mea  -and  re- 
solved to  risk  an  engagement 

All  day  of  the  sixteenth  was  passed  in  the  disposition  of  the  Union  army, 
various  changes  being  made  in  the  assignments  to  place.  Batteries  were  run 
into  position,  firing  and  retiring,  this  in  response  to  the  enemy's  defiant  guns 
which  had  opened  early  in  the  morning.  This  firing  was  kept  up  all  day  and 
was  participated  in  by  Taft's,  Languer's,  Van  Kleizer's,  Weaver's,  Weed's  and 
Benjamin's  Union  guns,  which  kept  up  sharp  replies.  Fords  were  searched 
for,  approaches  cleared,  wagons  were  hurried  up,  containing  ammunition  and 
supplies,  and  it  was  afternoon  before  it  was  deemed  proper  to  make  the  final 
arrangements. 

McClellan's  geneiral  plan  of  attack  was  to  have  it  opened  by  an  advance 
of  Hooker  and  Mansfield  on  the  right,  to  be  supported  by  Sumner  and  Frank- 
lin, if  necessary.  If  this  movement  should  prove  successful,  then  to  hurl 
the  Union  left,  under  Bumside,  across  the  bridge  in  his  front,  forcing  the 
ridges,  and  to  press  along  the  crest  toward  the  right  If  either  flank  proved 
successful,  then  to  push  forward  the  center  and  finish  the  enemy. 

In  the  afternoon  Hooker  crossed  his  three  divisions — ^Meade's,  I>ouble- 
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day's  and  Bickett's — oyer  ford  and  bridge,  moving  to  the  Union  right,  the 
enemy's  left.  In  this  movement  he  was  met  by  the  enemy  and  a  brisk  fight 
ensued,  but  the  Pennsylvania  Beserves  succeed  in  driving  him  into  the  woods. 
In  the  meantime,  Mansfield,  with  Williams'  and  Oreen's  divisions  was  ordered 
to  join  Hooker's  left,  and  during  the  night  did  so,  lying  somewhat  to  the  left 
and  rear.  The  first  gleam  of  daylight  found  Hooker's  skirmishers  out  and 
engaged,  driving  the  enemy.  The  fighting  was  fierce,  from  wood  to  wood, 
and  added  numbers  were  congregating  on  both  sides,  the  enemy,  however, 
with  greater  reinforcements.  Hooker's  men  fought  determinedly,  but  as  the 
conflict  progressed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  more  men.  Mansfield's 
men  came  up  on  the  double-quick,  in  colunm  of  regimental  divisions,  deploy- 
ing line  as  they  entered  the  fire.  WiUiams'  division,  of  Mansfield's  corps, 
deployed  to  the  right,  Crawford's  brigade  resting  on  the  Hagerstown  turn- 
pike, with  Gordon's  brigade  to  the  left;  Green's  division,  same  corps,  joined 
Gordon's  left,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  white  church,  on  the  turnpike  or 
main  road.  While  deploying,  the  gallant  Mansfield  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
He  had  been  with  the  corps  but  three  days,  and  yet  had  gained  their  respect 
and  esteem.  Williams  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  corps.  General 
Hartsuff,  of  Hooker's  corps,  was  also  seriously  wounded.  Part  of  the  First 
Division  were  new  troops,  but  they  fought  bravely.  One  brigade  of  the  Sec- 
ond, or  Green's  division,  went  to  Doubleday's  reUef. 

When  the  line  of  battle  of  Green's  division,  of  the  Twelfth  ccrps,  was 
formed,  Knapp's  and  Hampton's  Pennsylvania  batteries,  and  Cothran's  New 
York  batteries,  opened  fire.  This  was  about  seven  a.  x.,  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  enemy  had  made  every  preparation  for  the  attack  of  this  old  veteran  line, 
composed  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  soldiers  of  many  a  hard  con- 
tested ground.  The  enemy  were  in  open  fields,  with  heavy  reserves  in  the 
woods,  and  these  woods  were  full  of  ledges  of  rock.  Stone  fences,  rail  breast- 
works, and  gullies  formed  the  enemy's  line  of  defence  and  covered  their  mus- 
ketry. His  artillery  was  in  the  woods  and  on  hills,  splendidly  covered.  The 
attack  of  the  Union  men  was  fierce  and  terrible,  plunging  into  the  enemy's 
lines  and  hurling  them  iTack ;  they  were  reinforced  and  the  engagement  be- 
came furious.  For  hours  the  battle  raged  with  varied  success,  the  enemy 
endeavoring  to  drive  our  men,  and  ours  in  change  charging  for  further 
ground  in  front.  Green's  troops  finally  drove  the  enemy  into  the  woods  near 
the  turnpike,  crossing  near  the  Dunker  church.  General  Crawford  was  badly 
wounded  and  left  the  field.     Green  held  his  line  steadily. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Sumner's  corps  commenced  to  arrive,  Sedgwick's  division 
leading.  It  formed  in  tluree  colunms,  Gorman's  brigade  in  advance,  Dana's 
second,  Howard  third,  and  passed  diagonally  over  in  front  of  Williams^  corps, 
meeting  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  shell.  In  the  interval  of  move- 
ment. Green  was  heavily  crowded,  and  the  enemy  appeared  in  mass  on  Sedg- 
wick's left.  Howard  changed  front  to  rear  to  meet  the  enemy's  onslaught  on 
the  left,  but  his  merciless  fire  in  front  and  left  caused  our  line  to  waver  and 
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give  in  some  confusion.  This  was  soon  remedied,  howeyer,  by  German's  and 
Dana^s  troops,  and  the  enemy  was  checked.  Williams  sent  Gordon  to  sap- 
port,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Cothran's  and  WoodruflTs  batteries  he  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  In  this  hot  fight,  Generals 
Sedgwick  and  Dana  were  both  seriously  wounded,  and  Howard  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  division. 

Fatality  extended  oyer  general  officers,  for  during  this  time  General  Hook- 
er was  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  gave 
time  to  rearrange  the  lines,  which  were  sadly  in  need  of  reorganization.  Our 
batteries,  however,  kept  up  their  fire. 

During  the  severe  conflict  on  the  right,  General  French  was  pushing  his 
division  into  action  further  to  the  left.  It  had  come  up  in  the  rear  of  Sedg- 
wick, then  faced  to  the  left,  (General  Max  Weber^s  brigade  leading.  General 
Morris'  second,  and  covered  by  G?neral  Kimball's  brigade. 

The  division  was  met  by  aiiilleiy  ancl  musketry,  but  steadily  advanced, 
Weber's  brigade  driving  the  enemy  from  his  strong  position.  Morris'  brig- 
ade, new  troops,  being  thrown  into  confusion,  Kimball  had  to  replace  them, 
and  passing  to  Weber's  left,  his  troops  charged  for  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
cornfields.  They  met  a  sunken  road  and  heavy  bodies  of  the  enemy.  A  ter- 
rific fire  of  musketry  burst  from  both  lines,  and  death  and  wounding  raged 
along  the  lines.  The  ground  gained  was  held.  The  enemy  diai-ged  re- 
peatedly, but  our  batteries  and  infantry  fire  struck  tliem^  down  mercilessly. 
Though  his  flank  was  severely  assailed,  French  held  his  own  and  the  crest 
was  kept. 

While  French  was  fighting,  General  Richardson's  division  had  crossed 
Antietam  creek  and  formed  in  a:  ravine  parallel  to  the  creek,  and  behind  the 
high  ground  near  Roulette's  house.  General  Meagher's  Irish  biigade  on  the 
right.  General  Caldwell's  brigade  on  the  left,  and  Brooks'  Pennsylvania  brig- 
ade in  support.  They  were  received  with  a  storm  of  artillery.  Meagher's 
brigade  ran  forward  and  was  soon  under  musketry,  steadily  advancing,  and 
striking  about  the  same  line  of  defence  that  French  had  encountered,  the 
sunken  road  and  cornfield  and  heavy  forces.  The  gallant  Irishmen  pressed 
onward,  firing  with  telling  effect  as  they  came  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy.  The  rebels  were  compelled  to^  yield  to  the  dash  of  Meagher  s  men, 
he  himself  being  disabled,  his  horse  having  been  shot  and  falling  on  him. 
Their  ammunition  being  expended,  General  Caldwell's  brigade  was  ordered 
to  occupy  their  position,  and  the  Irish  brigade  came  back,  breaking  by  com- 
panies, to  the  rear,  and  Caldwell,  by  company,  to  the  front,  as  steadily  as 
though  on  parade. 

Sumner's  whole  corps  was  now  under  fire,  Sedgwick,  French,  and  Rich- 
ardson, and  the  whole  line  was  doing  noble  duty. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  turn  Richardson's  right  in  the  cornfield, 
at  Roulette's  house,  owing  to  a  space  between  French's  and  his  lines,  but 
the  enemy  was  didven  back  and  the  gap  filled.     Caldwell's  brigade,  mean- 
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while,  was  doing  excellent  work  on  this  point  of  the  line,  taking  many  prison- 
ers and  stands  of  colors.  Brooks'  brigade  having  been  advanced  to  the  front 
line  advanced  in  gallant  style,  driving  the  enemy  in  confusion  from  the  sunken 
road.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  turn  its  left  and  rear,  but  they 
were  foiled.  After  a  severe  contest,  and  deperate  charges,  the  enemy  were 
staggered  and  fled,  leaving  the  hills  in  our  possession.  A  column  of  the 
enemy  struck  Barlow  and  Kimball,  but  the  rebels  were  repulsed  and  driven 
from  their  positions. 

Though  so  frequently  repulsed  and  charged,  the  enemy  kept  renewing 
their  attacks,  reinforcements  arriving;  but  our  men  charged  their  artillery 
and  infantry  lines  and  Anally  captured  the  strong  point  of  the  enemy  at 
Piper's  house,  Barlow  leading. 

Our  line  was  constantly  exposed  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  we  had 
been  fighting  with  musketry  alone.  Finally  Bobertson's  horse  battery  and 
Graham's  battery,  and  the  First  United  States  artillery  came  on  the  ground, 
and  after  a  skillful  and  brave  service  the  enemy's  guns  were  partially  silenced. 
While  directing  the  fire  of  Graham's  battery,  the  gallant  Gktneral  Bichardson 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  General  Hancock  assumed  command  of  the 
division. 

After  Hancock  took  the  division,  the  Irish  brigade  was  again  placed  in 
position,  and  various  other  changes  were  made ;  but  the  want  of  artillerywas 
felt.  Hancock's  line  was  extremely  thin,  all  his  reserves  and  supports  being 
used  in  front  or  on  extensions ;  but  he  felt  confident  in  the  tried  courage  of 
his  troops.  They  stood  the  fire  handsomely  and  were  alert  and  sanguine. 
Hexamer's  battery  finally  came  in,  and  Woodruff's  battery,  United  States  ar- 
tillery, also  assisted.  Then  Pleasanton  had  reached  there  with  batteries,  and 
when  the  enemy  moved  to  an  attack,  sixteen  guns  opened  fii*e ;  they  returned 
the  fire,  but  halted  and  then  retreated,  leaving  us  masters  of  that  portion  of 
the  field. 

During  the  progress  of  this  series  of  enactments,  General  Franklin's 
corps  had  arrived,  this  being  about  one  p.  h.  General  Smith's  division  led, 
and  General  Slocum  followed.  They  reached  the  lines  just  in  time  to  be  of 
excellent  service,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Hooker  and  Sumner,  and  against 
the  strong  developments  of  the  enemy  against  the  Union  right.  Thomas' 
battery  was  soon  engaged,  and  infantiy  support  was  given.  The  fire  was  so 
fierce,  however,  that  Franks'  and  Curran's  batteries  were  run  in,  and  the  ad- 
vancing enemy  were  held  in  check  Again  they  advanced,  but  Irwin's  brigade 
of  Smith's  division,  charged  by  our  batteries  and  drove  the  enemy  abreast  the 
Dunker  Church.  Here  a  destructive  fire  saluted  them,  and  they  were  tempo- 
rarily demoralized.  Our  men  soon  reformed,  taking  new  position,  under  the 
batteries  and  held  their  own.  Franklin's  arrival  was  just  in  time.  Our  whole 
line  had  been  engaged,  the  soldiers  were  tired,  ammunition  was  eapended, 
and  regiments  were  doing  the  duty  of  brigades,  in  charges,  attacks  and  re- 
pulses.   More  regimental  valor  was  never  displayed  than  on  this  field  of  An- 
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tieiam,  and  we  wish  that  space  permitted  the  distinguishing  of  remarkable 
feats  performed  in  heroic  manner  against  enormous  odds. 

Oenerals  Newton's  and  Torbert's  brigades,  with  Bartlett*s  in  reserve, 
were  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  hot  contest,  to  assault  the  woods,  but  General 
Sumner,  who  was  the  senior  officer  on  the  right,  cool  and  dear  headed,  con- 
cluded to  postpone  further  operations,  as  Franklin's  corps  was  the  only  avail- 
able one  for  attack  or  repulse,  and  it  would  not  do  to  hazard  chances  on  this 
bitterly  contested  field. 

The  only  reserves  to  the  whole  army  were  Sykes's  division,  Porter's  coxps, 
and  General  Morrell's  division;  and  these  formed  a  connecting  link  between 
the  troops  of  the  right  and  left.  They  were  under  the  hills  on  the  east  side 
of  Antietam  creek,  and  about  opposite  the  center  of  the  rebel  line.  This 
reserve  was  weak  at  the  best,  and  yet  was  the  sole  dependence  of  the  army 
in  the  event  of  reverses. 

In  the  afternoon,  McClellan,  riding  over  the  field,  found  but  little  prom- 
ise of  glory.  Many  excellent  officers  had  been  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
right,  every  available  man  was  in  action  except  Sykes'  and  Morrell's  divis- 
ions; and  even  from  these,  two  brigades  were  drawn  to  reinforce  the  right 
Warren's  brigade,  of  Porter's  corps,  was  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Burnside, 
and  but  a  small  division  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  reserve  force.  It  seemed 
perilous,  but,  as  McClellan  expressed  it,  "This  is  the  battle  of  the  war,"  and 
extraordinary  risks  had  to  be  taken. 

It  was  true  our  men  had  driven  the  enemy,  had  gained  important  posi- 
tions, had  repulsed  attacks,  but  they  could  do  no  more.  The  enemy's  shorter 
line,  his  strong,  defensive  position,  our  thin  lines  and  want  of  ammunition 
had  told  effectually  against  any  further  movement  by  the  troops  of  the  right 
wing.  Everything  now  depended  upon  Burnside  and  the  eyolutions  of  the 
Union  left.    The  right  could  simply  hold  its  ovm. 

Pleasanton's  batteries  of  horse  artillery  had  performed  effectiye  service 
at  South  Mountain ;  they  maintained  their  splendid  reputation  at  Antietam. 
Bobertson's,  Tidball's,  Haines'  and  Gibson's  batteries  supported  the  left  of 
Sumner's  line,  and  were  aided  by  Bandall's  and  Yan  Seed's  United  States 
Artillery.  Supported  by  some  regular  regiments,  they  drove  off  sharpshoot- 
ers, silenced  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  stopped  advancing  colunms.  They 
fought  most  gallantly. 

The  troops  of  General  Burnside  were  in  position  on  the  left  of  the  Union 
army  line,  and  near  the  bridge  on  the  main  road  to  Sharpsburg.  His  divis- 
ion, consisted  of  Cox,  Bodman,  Sturgis  and  Wilcox. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  McClellan  had  ordered  Burnside  to 
be  in  readiness  to  assault.  His  troops  were  among  the  bravest  veterans  of 
hotly  contested  fields,  the  victors  of  South  Mountain.  Eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  went  out  the  order  to  carry  the  bridge,  to  assault  the  heights  in 
front,  and  to  advance  on  Sharpsburg.  The  guns  of  the  Union  right  were 
booming,  awful  musketry  and  terrible  destruction  was  going  on  there,  and 
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the  enemy  was  reinfomng  from  his  right,  in  front  of  Bumside,  while  not  a 
gun  was  heard  on  that  front.  Hours  went  by,  and  only  at  one  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon  had  Bumside  commenced  to  move.  Then  the  bridge  was  carried 
in  a  splendid,  brilliant  charge,  and  the  Union  troops  commenced  to  pass  over, 
the  enemy  retreating  to  the  heights  beyond. 

Then  came  a  halt— officers  and  men  wondered.  The  right  was  still  at 
work,  the  left  was  inactiye.    What  was  the  cause  t 

Three  o'clock,  and  then  McClellan  angrily  sent  a  peremptory  message 
that  Bnmside  must  move,  at  any  cost,  any  sacrifice  of  life,  that  the  existence 
of  the  army  depended  upon  it.  Once  in  movement,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
order,  and  the  gallant  old  Ninth  corps  pushed  on  with  vigor ;  it  was  met  by 
the  enemy's  guns,  and  his  infantry ;  but  up  over  the  hills,  into  woods,  over 
walls,  pressed  the  old  veteran  line  of  blue,  and  the  heights  were  ours,  the 
enemy  routed  and  flying,  and  the  Union  troops  reaching  the  outskirts  of 
Sharpsburg. 

Darkness  was  coming  on,  reinforcements  from  Harper's  Ferry  had 
reached  Lee,  and  Bumside's  left  flank  was  forced  from  its  place  and  com- 
pelled to  reform  further  to  the  rear. 

General  McClellan  in  his  report  says:  ''If  this  important  movement  had 
been  consumated  two  hours  earlier,  a  position  would  have  been  secured  upon 
the  heights  from  which  our  batteries  might  have  enfiladed  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy's  line,  and  turned  their  right  and  rear,  and  our  victory  might 
have  been  much  more  decisive." 

In  the  splendid  evolutions  and  attack  at  the  bridge,  the  crossing  of  the 
fords,  and  the  charging  of  the  hills,  the  divisons  of  Bodman,  Sturgis,  Cox, 
and  Wilcox,  were  the  participants.  Crook's  brigade  did  excellent  service  at 
the  bridge.  Bodman's  division  crossed  at  the  ford,  Scammon's  brigade  in 
support,  and  forming  on  the  left  of  Sturgis,  while  Wilcox  went  to  Sturgis' 
right. 

In  the  advance  up  and  along  the  heights,  Wilcox,  with  Crook  in  support. 
Cook's  and  part  of  Simmon's  battery,  moved  up  on  both  sides  of  the  turn- 
pike. Bodman,  with  Scammon  in  support,  on  the  left  of  Wilcox ;  Sturgis'  di- 
vision was  now  in  reserve.  Clark's  and  Darrell's  batteries  were  with  Bodman, 
and  Muhlenburgh's  and  McMullin's  batteries  were  in  position.  The  Hawk- 
in's  Zouaves,  Ninth  New  York,  captured  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and 
held  it  for  some  time.  When  the  Confederate  General  A.  P.  Hill,  got  on  the 
ground,  his  artillery  opened  heavily  on  our  left.  Chips  were  left  in  our  line, 
and  General  Bodman  was  mortally  wolmded  while  directing  movements  to 
fill  up.  Harland's  brigade  was  driven  in  at  this  point,  and  the  whole  left  was 
only  saved  by  a  change  of  front  to  rear,  on  the  right  flank  of  Scammon's 
Ohio  brigade,  who  bravely  contested  for  every  inch  of  ground.  Sturgis  hur- 
ried up  and  assisted  in  saving  the  line,  while  the  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy 
kept  pouring  forward.     The  enemy  were  finally  kept  at  bay. 

At  night.  General  Cox,  who  had  commanded  all  the  fighting  troops  on 
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this  part  of  the  line,  withdrew  his  forces  to  a  safe  position,  and  there  they 
rested  to  await  the  coming  of  the  morrow,  a  renewal  of  the  contest. 

Though  not  driyen,  routed  and  demoralized,  the  enemy  were  beaten. 
Our  lines  had  adyanced  and  driyen  them  in  eyery  portion  of  the  field,  holding 
the  ground  they  had  won.  They  were  conquerors  of  as  bloodily  a  contested 
battle  as  the  records  of  history  can  furnish. 

For  fourteen  hours  fiye  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  armies  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  each,  had  been  engaged  in  deadly  fray,  and  on 
the  night  of  September  17th  the  moonlight  gleamed  oyer  the  Union  be- 
grimmed  guns  and  infantry  musket  stocks  as  yictors. 

Not  a  single  color  or  gun  was  lost  by  the  Union  troops.  Thirteen  guns, 
thirty-nine  colors,  and  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  six  thousand 
prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of  yictory  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain, 
Orampton*s  Oap  add  Antietam. 

Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  was  oyer  twelye  thousand  at 
Antietam ;  the  enemy's  was  much  greater. 

On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  the  enemy  retreated  across  the  Poto- 
mac riyer. 


■M»  m  »M» 


A  CLERK'S  STORY, 

fxfOBB  I  went  to  the  war,  and  used  to  tend  store,  the  old  man  came  around 
one  day,  and  says :  "Boys,  the  one  who  sells  the  most  between  now  and 
Christmas  gets  a  yest  pattern  as  a  present.*'  Maybe  that  we  didn't  work  for 
the  yest  pattern.  I  tell  you  there  were  some  tall  stories  told  in  praise  of  the 
goods  about  that  time ;  but  the  tallest  talker,  and  the  one  who  had  the  most 
cheek  of  any  of  us  was  a  certain  Jonah  Quires,  who  roomed  with  me  He 
could  talk  a  dollar  out  of  a  man's  pocket  when  the  man  only  intended  to  spend 
a  sixpence,  and  the  women,  why.  Lord  bless  you,  they  just  handed  over  their 
pocket-books  to  him  and  let  him  lay  out  what  he  liked  for  them.  One  night 
Jonah  woke  me  up  with,  "  By  joye,  old  fellow,  if  you  think  that  'ere's  got  cot- 
ton in  it  m  bring  down  the  sheep  it  was  cut  from  and  make  him  own  his  own 
wooL  'Twon't  wear  out,  either ;  wore  a  pair  of  pants  of  that  stuff  for  fiye 
years  and  they  are  as  good  now  as  when  I  first  put  them  on.  Take  it  at  thirty 
cents  and  TU  say  you  don't  owe  me  anything.  Eh — too  deart  Well,  call  it 
twenty-eight  cents.  What  d'ye  say  ?  All  right,  it's  a  bargain."  I  could  feel 
Jonah's  hand  playing  about  the  bed  clothes  for  an  instant,  then  rip,  tear  went 
something  or  another  and  I  hid  my  head  under  the  blankets  perfectly  con- 
yulsed  with  laughter  and  perfectly  sure  that  Jonah  had  torn  the  best  sheet 
from  top  to  bottom.  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  found  the  back  of 
my  night-shirt  split  from  the  bottom  to  the  collar  band. 
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tMPTAIN    f  OlVrS    IRIGHT. 


^  T  was  during  the  campaign  among  the  many  passes  of  the  Yir- 
ginia  Qiountains,  which  were  taken  and  lost  so  many  times 
while  the  war  for  the  Union  was  in  progress,  that  the  fol- 
lowing incident  relates : 

''I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life/'  said  Captain 
Tom  Kestle,  filling  his  brierwood  and  ramming  home  the 
tobacco  with  a  bit  of  stick,  '^  excepting  once,"  he  added, 
reflectiyely. 

<<How  was  that,  Captain?"  said  I,  detecting  indica- 
tions of  a  yam,  ''  let^s  have  it  if  it  is  worth  telling." 

The  Captain  lit  a  cedar  splint  at  the  fire,  and  proceeded 
to  ignite  his  pipe,  the  flame  of  the  dry  stick  bringing  out 
his  strong,  quiet  features  and  grayish  hair  and  beard  in 
bold  relief  against  the  black  woods  behind  him. 

Cannot  some  modem  Bembrandt  take  for  his  subject  the  head  of  a  fine 
looking  soldier  as  he  lights  his  pipe  at  night  ?  Hundreds  of  times  has  the 
picturesque  effect  caught  my  eye  and  made  me  wish  that  it  could  be  fixed  on 
canvas.  Our  fire  had  been  suffered  to  die  out  at  sunset,  save  such  smoulder- 
ing embers  as  would  attract  no  hostile  eye,  and  only  threw  a  dim,  red  glow 
over  the  half  dozen  officers  crouched  around.  We  were  just  behind  the  crest 
of  a  mountain  pass,  and  had  a  section  of  artillery,  five  or  six  companies  of 
infantry,  and  a  mounted  orderly  or  so,  and  were  instructed  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion for  twenty  four  hours  at  all  hazards. 

Looking  up  the  stony  road  from  where  we  sat  under  the  cedars,  one  could 
just  see  the  outline  of  our  two  field  pieces  where  they  stood  pointing  over  the 
crest  of  the  hastily  constructed  parapet,  and  about  them  the  dim  forms  of  the 
gun  squads  waiting  for  the  expected  firing  of  the  pickets  about  two  hundred 
yards  down  the  slope  beyond. 

The  cold  mountain  wind  swept  over  the  ridge  and  down  through  the 
rustling  cedars  to  the  now  empty  and  blackened  redoubt  which  we  had  car- 
ried the  day  befora  Captain  Tom  Eestler  had  led  the  assault,  aid  it  was  the 
story  of  his  experiences  therein  that  he  had  just  fimshed  with  the  remark  as 
to  his  comparative  fright  on  that  and  a  former  occasion. 

Captain  Tom  had  the  coolest  way  of  talking  of  his  personal  frights,  a 
way  which  we  all  understood  perfectly,  for  most  of  us  had  too  often  seen  him 
in  action  to  believe  his  astounding  accounts  of  his  own  cowardice.  I  actually 
believe  that  to  this  day,  that  many  a  casual  hearer  of  his  yams  thinks  that 
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Oaptain  Tom  was  the  coward  he  painted  himself,  for  often  would  a  stranger 
ask,  after  hearing  him  relate  some  of  his  exploits,  how  such  a  shameless  sneak 
could  remain  in  service  with  honor. 

This  time,  for  instance,  I  had  seen  the  Captain  with  mj  own  eyes  lead 
his  men  through  the  bed  of  the  stream  under  a  galling  spatter  of  canister 
and  musketry,  form  them  imder  the  bank — ^he  standing  awhile  on  a  rode  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  a  hundred  rebel  riflemen — ^then,  with  a  magnificent  rush 
and  scramble,  take  them  over  the  parapet  and  into  the  redoubt,  he  being  the 
first  man  over  by  at  least  six  or  eight  paces,  and  hauling  down  their  bunting 
with  his  own  hands.    In  his  own  account  the  Captain  figured  as  follows : 

*^I  formed  the  men  well  back  in  the  woods,  behind  some  big  trees,  feel- 
ing aU  the  time  as  a  man  does  when  he  is  swimming  in  deep  water  and  sharks 
are  around.  I  gave  the  word  forward  and  marched  at  their  head  like  a  hero 
until  the  rebs  began  to  pepper  us  as  we  came  out  of  cover.  Then  away  went 
the  men  with  a  cheer  into  the  water.  I  got  behind  two  of  the  biggest  men  in 
the  company  and  made  out  to  cross  the  water  without  much  exposure  except 
from  wet  feet  The  men  formed  somehow  or  another  under  the  bank,  and  I 
stood  behind  a  big  rock,^'  (I  suppose  this  to  be  the  rock  I  saw  him  standing 
on)  ^Hhen  presently  they  gave  another  cheer  and  up  they  went.  My  first 
sergeant  prodded  me  on  with  a  bayonet — the  fellow  seems  to  like  me  and  be 
jealous  of  my  fair  fame — and  somehow  I  got  over  the  parapet,  and  seeing  that 
there  was  no  more  fighting,  I  marched  up  to  the  flagnstaff  and  hauled  down 
their  colors  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  sergeant  major.  I  tell  you  I  never  was 
so  frightened  in  my  life— excepting  once." 

This  excepting  once  was  an  addition  to  the  Captain^s  usual  formula  for 
dosing  his  yarns,  and  it  checked  by  its  seriousness  the  laughter  which  com- 
monly followed. 

<<  Well,'*  said  he,  in  answer  to  my  question  and  request,  "  we're  all  pretty 
good  friends  here,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  now,  although  the  yarn  in- 
volves the  reason  why  my  hair  is  gray  as  you  see  it.  But  I  haven't  visited 
those  confounded  outposts  for  the  last  two  hours  or  so.  I  say,  Charley, 
would  you  mind  going  with  me  T  If  there  is  one  thing  Fm  more  afraid  of 
than  another,  it  is  visiting  outposts  at  night,  and  I'll  swear  Tve  had  more  o! 
it  to  do  than  any  other  man  in  the  corps.'* 

I,  of  course,  gladly  accompanied  him.  I  was  Aide  on  the  Division  Staff, 
and  had  been  sent  up  with  this  detachment  to  bring  instant  news  of  disaster 
should  any  occur,  as  well  as  to  report  all  events  of  importance  from  a  head- 
quai'ters  point  of  view.  I  was  always  willing  to  be  on  hand  if  anything  was 
going  on,  for  I  well  knew  that,  disaster  or  not,  I  should  be  cross-examined  by 
the  general  the  moment  I  reported. 

This  night,  of  which  I  am  writing,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  others,  is 
marked  in  my  memory,  and  stands  distinct  from  all  the  nights  of  long  and 
weary  campaigns,  not  so  much  for  its  imminent  peril  as  for  the  wild  pictur- 
esqueness  of  it  accessories. 
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We  turned  our  backs  on  the  Bmouldering  fire,  and  stumbled  from  among 
the  dimly-illumined  cedar  trunks  into  the  dark  road,  walked  up  past  the  picket- 
rope  where  the  artillery  horses  stood  ready  harnessed,  champing  their  bits, 
past  the  black  caisons,  up  to  the  parapet  where  the  gun  squads  crouched  be- 
hind the  sUght  shelter,  and  the  two  cannon  looked  over  into  the  darkness 
beyond,  ready  to  shatter  the  mountain  stillness  with  their  roar.  Behind  us 
a  dim  glow  in  the  air  showed  where  our  little  force  lay  under  the  woods,  and 
beyond  was  the  black  empty  darkness  of  the  wide  Shenandoah  Valley,  unilu- 
nainctted  by  a  single  light  save  the  fires  of  one  or  two  detachments  of  the 
'Onion  army,  while  away  to  the  southward  a  red  glow  lit  up  the  horizon  as 
tiiey  met,  and  where,  very  likely,  shots  were  ringing  and  flames  roaring  in 
tke  blackness  of  night. 

Near  us,  however,  all  was  stillness,  and  we  crossed  the  embankment  and 
^Talked  silently  down  the  steep,  sloping  road.  We  advanced  some  two  hun- 
"dred  yards,  and  then  paused  as  we  heard  an  ominous  double  clicL  The  Cap- 
tain whistled  softly,  and  was  answered  from  the  direction  of  the  click.  We 
advanced,  and  a  whispered  consultation  with  thevidettes  assured  us  that  all 
was  right,  although  one  of  them  had  heard  voices,  apparently  a  long  way  oflf, 
down  the  mountain  side.  We  passed  on  to  the  other  posts,  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  were  once  more  seated  at  our  fire,  and  the  Captain  was  charg- 
ing his  inevitable  pipe  preparing  for  the  promised  yam.  His  story  was  as 
follows : 

"Well,  fellows,  I  feel  sort  of  confidential  to-night— a  very  strange  feel- 
ing for  me,  by  the  way,  and  I  think  some  great  piece  of  good  luck  must  be 
awaiting  me  as  a  consequence.  I  think  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  however, 
although  I  never  told  it  to  a  living  soul  before,  and  the  very  thought  of  tell- 
ing it  now  sends  a  chill  up  the  small  of  my  back,  so  you  mustn't  be  astonished 
if  I  turn  childish  before  I  get  through. 

"  You  must  know  that  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1850  I  was,  in  my  pro- 
fession of  engineer,  rebuilding  a  long  bridge  on  the  Sunset  and  Great  West- 
ern Railroad.  My  station  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  any  town,  and  I  had 
a  gang  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  wildest  Irishmen  you  ever  saw  caught,  beside 
the  sober  mechanics  who  did  the  joiner  work  on  the  bridge. 

"  A  pretty  lonely  life  I  led,  for  there  was  hardly  any  one  with  whom  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  associate  for  any  length  of  time,  though  perhaps  that  was 
to  some  extent  my  fault,  as  I  was  always  rather  distant  and  reserved  with  the 
men,  more  from  a  fear  of  seeming  to  intrude,  or  from  the  opposite  horror  of 
seeming  to  court  popularity,  than  from  any  other  reason. 

"  My  station  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  perfectly  straight  stretch  of 
road.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  fifteen  miles  of  track  without  a  curve 
of  any  sort,  save  that  which  belongs  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  As  the  line 
neared  the  river  an  easy  grade  raised  it  a  few  feet,  so  as  to  carry  the  road- 
way of  the  bridge  clear  of  all  floods.  Rather  more  than  half  way  up  this 
grade  was  a  cut-off  or  side  track,  crossing  the  river  on  a  temporary  tres- 
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tie-work,  and  intended  to  remain  onlj  while  the  main  bridge  was  undergoing 
repairs. 

^^This  cut-off  was  set  at  a  rery  acute  angle,  so  that  the  speed  of  pass- 
ing trains  was  hardly  checked  while  crossing  the  river.  One  could  stand  on 
this  little  grade  and  see  the  approaching  trains  at  least  a  dozen  miles  ofi^ 
when  the  air  was  dear,  as  they  came  tearing  across  the  prairie  and  up  the 
grade  and  over  the  bridge,  whirling  past  us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
world  and  its  life. 

<<  At  times  the  conductor,  if  he  were  a  clever  fellow,  would  throw  us  off  a 
package  of  papers,  and  that  was  all  we  knew  of  outside  life,  for  none  bat 
gravel  trains  condescended  to  stop  at  our  little  station.  Our  quarters  con- 
sisted of  only  a  cluster  of  board  shanties,  with  one  of  more  luxurious  build 
for  me,  all  located  for  the  convenience  of  getting  water,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  the  bridge,  where  the  banks  of  the  river  were  accessible. 

'^  Those  of  you  who  have  Irishmen  in  your  companies  well  know  that 
whiskey  naturally  gravitates  to  their  vicinity,  and  almost  always  of  a  Satur- 
day night  a  supply  was  on  hand  in  our  little  community,  on  which  the  week^s 
pay  was  pretty  certain  to  be  expended.  Saturday  night  was  distinguished 
for  its  tearing  spree,  which  invariably  terminated  in  a  free  fight,  but  as  the 
combatants  were  usuaUy  too  drunk  to  do  much  harm  to  one  another  when 
the  fighting  time  came  round,  no  material  damage  was  ever  done. 

^^  There  was  one  among  these  fellows  with  whom,  from  the  first,  I  had 
foreseen  trouble.  A  thick-set,  surly  dog  he  was,  Pete  McQee  by  name,  and  a 
Fardowner  by  birth.  He  always  had  some  fault  to  find  about  his  pay,  or 
grumbling,  or  continually  shirking  his  duty,  and  also  a  mighty  hard  drinker, 
and  when  drunk  a  mighty  hard  man  to  lead  the  crowd.  Our  antipathy  to  one 
another  seemed  to  be  led  to  a  climax  by  good  fortune,  and  I  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  twice  already  had  Pete  instigated  an  attack  on  me  in  my  house, 
said  attacks  having  been  easily  repelled  by  sundry  firings  of  my  revolver  at  a 
high  elevation. 

^^  One  day  I  was  watching  the  labors  of  a  gang  who  were  shoreling  dirt 
out  of  a  drain  which  had  been  filled  up  by  a  recent  storm.  I  noticed  that 
Pete  was  shirking  most  frightfully  by  taking  a  mighty  small  quantity  of  earth 
on  his  spade  and  throwing  it  at  as  short  a  distance  as  possible.  He  saw  that 
I  noticed  him,  and  by  a  muttered  remark  to  his  companions  he  let  them  know 
that  he  did.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  that  the  whole  gang  had  word  of  the 
shirking  and  my  observance  thereof.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  it  out  with 
him  for  the  sake  of  discipline.  I  had  with  me  a  three-and-a-  half  foot  stick 
which  I  always  carried  for  the  purpose  of  measuring,  a  good,  stout,  hard  cane 
of  hickory,  of  which,  thanks  to  a  long  residence  with  an  old  backwoodsman, 
I  knew  also  the  use  in  self  defence. 

^'  'Pete,  said  I,  if  you  don^t  do  your  full  share  of  work  from  this  time 
on,  your  name  goes  off  from  the  pay  roll  to-morrow  night,  and  you  leave  by 
the  next  train.' 
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''Pete  stopped  work  and  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  from  under  his 
sbaggy  brows,  then  leaned  his  spade  against  the  ditch  side,  hitched  up  his 
trowsers,  removed  his  dudeen  from  his  mouth  and  stuck  it  in  his  hat,  and  then 
climbed  slowly  out  of  the  ditch.  Pete's  shillalah  and  brown  jug  were  never 
far  from  him,  and  he  walked  cooUy  toward  them,  remarking : 

"  *Te  dirty  spalpeen.  Til  brak'  the  head  of  ye  shure  as  me  name's  Pete 
McGee,  an'  ye  can  tak'  me  name  off  the  roll  and  be  damned  til  ye.' 

"In  an  instant  he  had  his  bit  of  black  thorn  in  his  hand,  and  knocking 
off  his  hat,  pipe  and  all,  tightened  his  belt  and  came  toward  me,  as  ugly- 
looking  a  specimen  as  you  would  wish  to  meet. 

''I  heard  a  man  remark:  'Boy's,  here's  a  discushion  wid  sthicks,  sure 
enuff,'  and  saw  the  hands  stop  work  and  watch  the  progress  of  events  with 
the  enthusiastic  interest  of  Irishmen  when  they  become  aware  that  a  fight  is 
coming  on. 

"  My  authority  was  at  an  end  if  I  backed  out,  whereas  if  I  made  a  good, 
fight  I  might  retain  my  authority,  even  if  whipped.  So  I  glanced  around  to 
see  that  there  was  no  rolling  stones  or  the  like  to  step  on,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  fight  it  out. 

"  'Pete  McGee,  said  I,  as  he  advanced,  you'd  better  think  twice  before 
you  do  it.' 

" '  Hould  yer  tongue,  will  ye?  Tve  sthood  yer  tyranny  long  enuff,'  was 
his  reply. 

"  In  a  moment  Pete  had  struck  and  I  had  parried.  We  were  at  it.  If 
any  of  you  have  happened  to  see  quarter-staff  played  on  board  of  a  man-of- 
war,  you  will  appreciate  the  game.  Some  hundred  men  take  the  sticks  at  a 
time  and  pair  off  in  two  long  lines  on  the  main  deck.  Very  often  any  two 
men  who  have  a  quarrel  settle  it  by  getting  opposite  one  another  and  pitching 
in.  I  have  seen  some  very  sharp  fights  at  such  times.  Pete  was  evidently  an 
old  hand  at  the  stick,  and  had  doubtless  figured  in  former  days  at  many  coun- 
try fairs  in  the  old  country.  I  stood  on  the  defensive,  catching  blows  like 
flail -strokes,  aimed  at  head,  leg  and  side  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Pete  was 
evidently  surprised  at  finding  me  au  fait  with  the  stick,  and  in  truth  I  had  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  him  from  breaking  my  head.  As  it  was  he  gave  me  an 
ugly  crack  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  hit  me  slightly  elsewhere  once  or  twice 
before  I  let  him  know  that  I  could  strike. 

"At  length,  emboldened  by  my  continued  attitude  of  defence,  he  at- 
tempted to  break  my  guard  and  head  at  the  same  time  by  a  downward  blow 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  seventh  cut  of  the  broadsword  exercise.  It  is 
no  joke  to  parry  a  blow  of  that  kind  struck  by  such  a  wrist  as  he  had,  for  a 
slight  deflection  of  the  blow  will  disable  your  knuckles,  and  if  you  are  not  up 
to  the  dodge,  your  own  stick  will  be  driven  down  on  your  head  which  will 
probably  end  the  fight. 

"  That  blow,  however,  sealed  Pete's  fate,  for  I  received  it  on  my  stick 
held  over  my  head  and  sloping  sharply  just  clear  of  my  left  shoulder,  in  fact. 
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touching  it  slightly.  He  tried  to  check  his  blow,  but  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
it ;  his  shillalah  glanced  harmlessly  past  my  left  shoulder,  while  with  a  quick 
turn  of  the  wrist  and  forearm,  I  laid  the  whole  weight  of  my  blow  fairly  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  Fete  McGee  measured  his  length  on  the  ground, 
while  an  involuntary  'Hurray'  rose  from  the  rest  of  the  men,  who  forgot  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  science,  that  their  own  champion  had,  in  the  end, 
been  defeated. 

"  Pete  worked  like  a  Trojan  after  that,  and  I  even  grew  more  popular 
with  the  men,  except  when  they  were  in  liquor.  It  is  a  great  thing  among 
such  fellows  to  know  that  in  muscle  and  pluck  the  boss  is  not  inferior  to  the 
best  of  theuL 

"Well,  two  weeks  passed  after  my  battle-royal  with  Pete,  and  Saturday 
night  came.  The  men  were  paid  off,  and  the  usual  consumption  of  the  'dear 
crayter  *  began.  I  examined  my  revolyer,  all  six  barrels  were  properly  capped 
and  the  points  of  six  bullets  showed  as  I  reyolved  the  cylinder,  standing 
where  I  could  catch  the  best  light  from  the  west. 

''A  squad  of  the  hands  passed  by  as  I  stood  at  the  window.  I  returned 
their  good-evening  and  heard  the  word  revolver  passed  among  them  as  they 
went  on,  showing  that  they  had  noted  my  employment.  I  laid  my  pistol  on 
the  table  and  leaned  on  the  window-sill,  watching  the  light  fading  in  the  west, 
smoking  my  pipe,  and  scarcely  noticing  the  entrance  of  a  woman  who  did 
my  housekeeping  for  me. 

''She  went  in  and  out  as  usual  Finally  she  bade  me  good-night  and  took 
her  departure,  and  I  presently  made  all  fa^t,  and  seated  myself  for  a  quiet 
evening  with  books  and  pipe.  By-and-by  I  began  to  hear  the  mirth  at  Pete's 
shanty,  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  waxing  furious  and  fast.  I  heard 
the  noise  until  near  ten  o'clock  when  I  turned  in  and  was  soon  asleep. 

"  The  next  sound  I  heard  was  a  stunning  blow  at  my  door  and  a  confused 
murmur  of  voices  outside.  To  seize  my  revolver  and  jump  into  my  trowsers 
was  but  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  on  the  repetition  of  the  blow  I  called 
out  loudly : 

" '  Stand  clear,  outside  1    Pm  going  to  fire  through  the  door.' 

"  The  second  blow  had  nearly  dashed  in  the  frail  boards,  and  as  I  spoke 
the  third  shattered  the  door,  and  I  could  see  by  the  dim  starlight  a  dozen 
heads  and  sticks  pressing  through  the  doorway.  Aiming  at  the  leader,  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  heard  the  click  of  the  hammer  on  the  capless  cone. 
Quick  as  thought,  I  tried  two  more  barrels,  hurled  the  useless  revolver  at  the 
nearest  head,  and  seizing  a  chair  smashed  it  to  pieces  on  the  next.  Then 
came  one  or  two  sharp  cracks  on  my  head,  the  stars  faded  out,  and  the  dim 
room  vanished  in  greater  darkness,  and  I  was  senseless. 

''  How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  long,  for  when  I  first  felt  the  damp,  cool  air  blowing  over  my  face  I 
could  hear  the  retreating  footsteps  and  drunken  laughter  of  a  party  of  men  who 
evidently  were  my  assailants.     Gradually  my  senses  grew  clearer,  and  I  found, 
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first,  that  I  was  bound  tightly  hand  and  foot.  Presently  I  opened  my  eyes ; 
I  lay  on  my  right  side,  my  head  resting  on  a  cold,  hard  substance.  Then  I 
disti^guished  the  rush  of  water  afar  off,  against  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  As 
my  eyes  became  steadier  I  saw  that  the  cold  substance  on  which  my  cheek 
rested  was  a  railroad  traclL  I  could  see  a  few  yards  of  it  with  its  companion 
rail  on  which  my  feet  rested.  Beyond  and  around  the  dark  prairie,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  twinkled  a  solitary  light  in  one  of  the  cabins. 

''All  this  I  stupidly  realized  as  my  stunned  faculties  returned  to  me, 
when  suddenly  the  frightful  question  flashed  upon  my  mind : 

"'Has  the  midnight  express  passed?' 

*'  In  an  instant  every  sense  was  acutely  awake.  I  found  myself  bound  to 
a  cross-tie ;  my  head,  slightly  raised,  rested  on  a  rail.  I  was  not  very  near  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  but  far  enough  up  the  grade  to  look  out  over  the  broad 
praire  from  which  direction  the  train  approached. 

^^  Evidently  Pete  had  planned  a  vengeance  terrible  indeed.  Yet  how  did 
I  know  but  what  the  train  had  passed?  I  twisted  my  neck  until  the  cords 
cracked,  and  made  out  to  see  the  all-right  signal  twinkling  at  the  bridge.  I 
shouted  and  yelled  for  help,  but  the  more  earnest  I  became,  the  more  every 
one  within  hearing  would  think  my  shouts  were  only  the  maudlin  cries  of 
some  drunken  man.  The  signal  man  at  the  bridge  could  not  leave  his  station 
for  any  ordinary  cause,  and  certainly  the  cries  of  a  drunken  man  on  a  Satur- 
day night  were  not  extraordinary. 

^'  All  this  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  shouted  until  my  strength  was 
gone.  Then  I  lay  and  thought  silently.  My  servant  must  have  removed  the 
caps  from  mypistoL  Why  should  she?  What  cause  for  such  treason  had 
there  ever  been  given  her  ?  Why  had  the  cabins  been  located  so  far  from  the 
track  ?  Think  as  I  would  the  stem  fact  of  my  situation  remained,  and  I  could 
only  hope  that  one  o'clock  and  the  train,  too,  had  passed. 

''But  now  low  down,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  black  horizon,  my  eye 
caught  a  faint  red  gleam.  Too  often  had  I  watched  the  trains  to  doubt  for 
a  moment.  I  knew  the  very  spot  at  which  that  dreaded  light  would  appear, 
So  then  twenty  minutes,  at  the  very  longest,  provided  no  accident  happened, 
was  the  lifetime  remaining  for  me.  I  strained  every  fibre  to  break  my  bonds 
or  twist  my  neck  dear  of  the  track,  but  the  rope  was  too  strongj  and  stakes 
were  driven,  one  on  each  side  of  my  neck,  forbade  any  motion  except  a  slight 
lateral  one. 

"  In  the  intensity  of  my  muscular  strain  I  had  shut  my  eyes,  and  in  open- 
ing them  I  saw  before  me,  nearer,  brighter  and  steadier  the  shining  reflection 
of  the  advancing  train.  Again  I  shouted  and  strained,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Then  watching  the  light,  as  I  had  often  done  in  happier  times,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  my  brain  must  give  way.  Closing  my  eyes  and  trying  to  pray,  and 
all  the  while  that  fearful  light  shone  through  my  eyelids  and  banished  every 
other  thought  from  my  mind. 

"At  last  a  faint,  yet  terribly  distinct,  rumbling  began  to  fill  the  air,  and 
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it  seemed  as  though  my  inmost  soul  felt  that  sound.  I  remember  noticing 
the  most  trivial  things — a  cricket  that  sang  near  by,  a  toad  climbed  on  the 
rail,  a  prowling  cat  that  came  suddenly  upon  me  and  ran  frightened  away— 
for  even  in  that  fearful  moment  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  aliye,  and  I  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  amusement  as  the  creature  ran  off. 

^'But,  meanwhile,  the  faint  rumble  had  grown  louder,  and  I  even  fancied 
that  a  slight  vibration  of  the  rail,  on  which  my  head  rested,  was  apparent, 
and  of  the  ground,  also.  I  think  about  this  time  I  must  have  become  insane ; 
hearing  my  voice  in  impotent  shrieks,  and  feeling  my  limbs,  as  it  were,  those 
of  another  man,  straining  themselves  to  be  free. 

'^During  these  few  minutes,  all  the  dreadful  particulars  of  my  approadi- 
ing  death  whirled  through  my  brain.  Once  the  fancy  that  I  could  hear  foot- 
steps coming  toward  me  from  the  bridge  possessed  me,  and  hoped  that  they 
would  reach  me  in  time.  But  now  I  could  see  the  red  reflection  of  the  lamp 
on  the  long,  straight  track,  and  the  thunder  of  the  train  was  drovming  all 
other  sounds.  Once  more  I  strained  every  muscle  till  the  very  flesh  seemed 
to  tear,  one  final  cry  I  gave  for  help  from  Ood  or  man. 

'^  Then  I  opened  my  eyes — dosed  in  my  agony — and  looked  silently  at 
my  destruction.  For  one  dreadful  instant  the  silver  mirror  of  the  reflector 
was  seen,  and  I  felt  the  earth  tremble  under  the  roaring  train,  and  then  as  the 
mighty  engine  rushed  upon  me,  nature  gave  out,  and  amid  a  crash  of  sound, 
and  in  the  red  glare  of  lamp  and  fire,  I  swooned* 

"The  wheels  of  the  night  express  had  passed  within  a  foot  of  my  head 
— Shaving  been  bound  on  the  straight  line  over  the  bridge,  and  the  train  had 
passed  me  on  the  cut-off." 

Captain  Tom  ceased.  Hardly  any  comments  on  the  story  were  made  by 
the  officers ;  for,  after  a  moment  of  breathless  stillness,  the  sharp  crack  of 
two  or  three  rifles,  which  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  the  end  of  the 
story,  rang  out  over  the  ridge.  In  a  moment  the  officers  were  running  toward 
their  respective  commands.  With  a  quiet,  though  eager  haste,  the  infantry 
were  manning  the  rifle-pits,  and  the  gunners  stood  with  lanyards  pulled  taut, 
all  ready  to  Are  at  the  word. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  was  tearing  down  the  stony  road,  my  horse's 
hoofs  striking  fire  to  an  accompaniment  of  a  rattling  of  rifles  from  the  moun- 
tain side  behind  me.  Before  leaving  I  had  looked  an  instant  on  the  dead  face 
of  Captain  Tom,  who  fell  at  his  post  like  a  hero  as  he  was. 

I  had  barely  time  to  mount  and  run  for  it,  as  the  gray-dad  Johnnies 
swarmed  over  the  parapet  and  captured  our  little  band.  We  had  been  over- 
powered by  the  advance  of  a  division  of  Stonewall  Jackson*s  army,  and  I 
thought  it  lucky  to  be  able,  by  dint  of  hard  riding,  to  reach  the  grand  guard 
of  our  division  half  an  hour  before  Stonewall's  cavalry  drove  in  our  pickets 
on  the  Shenandoah. 
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^HE  Army  of  the  Cumberland  had  for  some  time  known  a 
jovial,  smiling,  wide  awake  personage,  a  native  of  the 
**  Chreen  Isle,"  but  who  was  remarkably  well  cut-and- 
dried  and  seasoned,  nevertheless,  by  the  name  of  M. 
E.  Joyce.  He  corresponded  for  different  Northern 
papers,  visited  around  among  the  camps,  was  always 
in  with  his  laugh  and  his  story,  and  as  fond  of  accom- 
panying an  expedition,  sharing  danger,  and  having  a 
rough  time  as  any  other  man. 

Who  of  our  army  officers  does  not  remember  little 
Joyce — or  "  Jice,"  as  we  termed  him  ?  That  he  was 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  that  his  brains  were 
put  in  pretty  nearly  the  right  place,  let  the  following 
facts  be  ample  proof: 

In  November,  1863,  while  plodding  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nashville,  crossing  over  from  one  camp  to  another,  our  hero  was  picked 
up,  or  rather  pulled  down,  from  his  horse  by  some  rebel  guerrillaa^or  patrols. 
He  was  rather  taken  aback,  but  for  an  instant  only.  He  was  soon  entirely 
^'aisy ''  with  them — telling  them  all  sorts  of  a  story,  and,  as  he  states  it,  ^^  let- 
ting on  secesh  like  the  d ^1,"  as  a  butternut  citizen.    Satisfied  that  he 

was  a  ^^good  enough  Morgan"  for  them,  he  was  not  retained  long,  and  he 
hastily  scrambled  back  to  the  city  highly  elated  with  his  adventure. 

<<Harkee  now,  Joyce,  you  are  just  my  man,"  said  Colonel  Truesdale. 
'^Tou  can  go  to  Murfreesborough  without  any  trouble  and  can  get  me  the  in- 
formation that  we  desire.  I  will  get  you  a  good  horse  and  outfit,  and  pay 
you  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  trip,  if  you  are  quick  and  smart." 

The  newspaper-man^s  chuckle  rounded  into  an  attentive  period  as  he 
pondered  over  the  idea,  and  heard  all  about  the  ''how  to  do  it "  from  the 
Chief  of  Police.  He  was  to  ride  boldly  up  to  the  rebel  lines  and  claim  to  be 
the  regular  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer" — a  man  of  conserva- 
tive sentiments,  who  was  friendly  to  the  South,  was  opposed  to  the  war,  was 
in  the  Union  army  as  a  regular  correspondent,  had  written  something  to 
offend  General  Rosecrans,  and  the  latter  had  imprisioned  and  abused  him; 
and  he  was  determined  to  injure  Bosecrans  and  his  crowd  if  he  could. 

Joyce  liked  the  idea,  as  it  was  novel  and  feasible— would  take  him  into 
tall  company,  and  would  pay  well.  Joyce,  therefore,  prepared  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  he  sallied  forth  as  boldly  as  would  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  and 
as  happy  as  Sancho,  his  squire,  when  at  his  best  estate  as  governor  of  an  Isl^d. 
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The  joke  and  Joyce  succeeded  admirably.  He  was  taken  to  Murfrees- 
borough,  and  into  the  august  presence  of  General  Bragg.  He  told  his  tale 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  and  swore  great  oaths  of  vengeance  against 
the  '<  stupid  Dutchman,"  the  leader  of  the  Yankee  fanatics  and  cowards  at 
Nashville,  etc  His  assertions  were  partially  borne  out  by  one  of  General 
Bragg's  principal  officers,  who  stated  that  he  had  recently  seen  an  account  in 
a  Nashville  or  Louisville  paper  of  a  difficulty  with  some  writer  of  the  Cincin- 
nati ^^  Enquirer,"  whom  the  Union  commander  had  imprisoned  and  then  ban- 
ished from  his  army  lines. 

General  Bragg  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  incident.  A  tyrant  in  his 
own  '^bailiwick"  he  was  gratified  to  hear  of  the  malignant  fanaticism  and 
injustice  of  the  opposing  commander. 

^^  Fm  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  humble  representative 
of  Cincinnati^  ^*  for  I  respect  your  occupation  and  admire  the  men  who  employ 
you.  The  Cincinnati  ^  Enquirer  *  is  the  only  paper  in  the  West  that  does  the 
cause  of  the  South  even  common  justice.  I  wiU  protect  you  within  my  lines, 
and  render  your  stay  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Mr.  Joyce  was  thankful  and  at  ease,  as  he  always  was.  He  was  again 
slightly  severe  on  the  ''Dutchman"  in  command  at  Nashville,  and  on  the 
''  abolition  fanatics "  of  the  North,  and,  now  that  he  was  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  he  did  not  write  home  to  the  CincLtmati 
^'  Enquirer  "  some  homely  truths,  pro  bono  publico.  His  only  fear  was  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  send  his  productions  to  that  paper. 

« Never  fear  about  that,"  replied  General  Bragg.  *'Iwill  see  to  that. 
My  man,  John  Morgan,  is  superintendent  of  the  railroad  system  in  the  South- 
west, and  will  get  your  letters  through  by  the  first  trains," 

Pleased  with  the  conceit,  Bragg  and  Joyce  both  smiled  over  a  nip  of 
quite  new  and  sharp  Robertson  county  whiskey.  Supper  being  announced, 
Joyce  was  invited  to  the  table,  and,  with  the  usual  modesty  and  timidity  of 
his  ancestry  in  the  ascendent,  he  sat  down  to  his  rations  of  beans,  coffee  and 
com  bread.  Bragg  and  his  staff  were  there  assembled,  and  the  tale  of  Joyce 
was  again  unfolded  to  admiring  auditors. 

After  supper  Joyce  retired  to  a  vacant  comer,  and  with  pen  and  paper 
he  toiled  for  an  hour,  writing  up  one  of  the  most  scathing  and  glowing  dia- 
tribes upon  low-lived  ''Dutchmen "  and  high-toned  gentlemen,  the  horrors  of 
war,  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  ignorance  of  Northern  abolitionists  and 
fanatics. 

This  epistle  was  then  properly  enveloped,  addressed  in  style,  for  Joyce 
was  an  elegant  and  rapid  penman,  to  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  "Enquirer," 
and  handed  to  an  aid  of  General  Bragg's  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Morgan 
line ;  and  thus  ended  the  task  of  our  quondam  correspondent. 

His  next  move  was  to  take  a  stroll  over  the  town  in  company  with  an 
under-officer  or  two,  and  a  fair  dgar.  To  his  companions  he  expatiated  large- 
ly upon  Nashville  army  affairs  and  Northern  sentiments  and  sympathies ;  and 
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it  need  not  be  set  down,  for  aught  we  know,  that  he  told  any  more  '<  whop- 
pers "  than  the  time  and  occasion  required. 

On  the  next  day,  the  man  of  the  <' Enquirer,''  after  breakfasting  with 
some  officers  at  Bragg's  headquarters,  set  out  to  view  the  town,  as  per  assur- 
ance of  the  officers  that  he  was  quite  at  Hberty  to  do  so. 

The  raUroad  depot,  the  store-houses,  the  outer  works,  etc.,  were  yisited 
in  the  most  indifferent  and  unconcerned  manner.  Ere  long,  however,  some 
military  officer,  clothed  with  a  little  ''brief  authority,"  accosted  our  explorer 
after  items  and  demanded  that  he  give  an  account  of  himself. 

''  To  the  divil  with  ye !  Au'  is  it  the  likes  of  you  that  is  af ther  stoppin' 
me  and  axin*  me  name  an'  business?  Gk>  to  Major  General  Bragg,  an'  he'll 
tell  ye  who  I  am ! " 

The  officer  was  not  to  be  thus  put  aside,  for  he  collared  Joyce  forthwith, 
and  led  him  to  the  provost  marshal's  office,  near  by,  supposing  him  to  be  a 
shirking  soldier  or  skulking  conscript,  and  the  provost  marshal  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

'Til  send  you  to  your  regiment.    What  is  itT"  asked  the  marshal. 

"  You'll  not  do  the  likes  at  all,  now,"  said  Joyce,  "  for  I  don't  belong  to 
any  regiment." 

"  Oh,  ho !  you  don't  ?  Then  you're  just  the  man  I  want ;  for  I  know  of  a 
regiment  that  has  just  room  for  you,"  replied  the  marshal. 

Matters  began  to  look  serious  for  Joyce.  The  town  was  all  astir,  for 
this  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver.  He  told  his  story 
to  the  marshal,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  he  should  go  £ack  to  Bragg's  head- 
quarters and  get  a  pass,  or  endorsement,  it  would  be  all  right.  Joyce  did  so, 
and  an  actual  pass  was  granted  to  him,  over  Bragg's  sign  manual,  giving  Hm 
the  run  of  the  town — which  pass  Joyce  showed  to  the  marshal  with  consid- 
erable glee  and,  withal,  a  slight  taste  of  impudent  defiance. 

After  looking  about  the  town,  our  correspondent  took  the  cars  for  a  trip 
down  toward  Bridgeport — was  away  two  or  three  days,  going  as  far  as  Atlanta, 
ascertained  the  condition  of  the  rebel  rear,  and  returned  to  Murfreesborough. 

Again  he  basked,  at  times,  in  the  presence  of  General  Bragg  and  ins  offic- 
ials, and  wrote  lively  and  caustic  philippics  for  the  able  "Enquirer,"  and  sat 
at  Bragg's  table  and  discussed  the  war  and  his  muttons,  and  to  cap  the  very 
dimax  of  absurdity  and  impudence,  our  man  mounted  his  "  Bosinante  " — the 
horse  that  he  sallied  away  with  from  the  police  stable  in  Nashville — and  rode 
out  to  one  or  more  of  the  grand  division  reviews  with  President  Jefferson 
Daids,  General  Bragg,  and  his  escort — Davis  being  then  on  his  Southern 
tour  of  inspection. 

It  was  now  time  for  Joyce  to  be  off  while  his  budget  was  full  of  news 
and  the  signs  were  favorable.  Some  officers  invited  him  on  the  night  of  the 
review  to  go  out  with  them  and  see  some  fair  maids  and  have  a  good  time. 
The  girls  were  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  the  less  said  about  their  chastity 
the  better — so  reports  Joyce. 
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Arrived  there,  the  party  dismounted,  hitched  their  horses,  and  made 
themselyes  agreeable  within  doors.  Joyce  watched  hia  opportunity,  slipped 
out  for  a  moment,  untied  the  horses  and  turned  them  loose  in  the  darlmess  to 
prevent  possible  pursuit,  stealthily  mounted  his  own  horse— or  rather  the 
best  one  of  the  lot — and  made  off  for  dear  life.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
elude  the  pickets,  the  night  being  very  dark,  and  ere  morning  he  made  his 
way  across  the  Cumberland  river,  and  thence  to  the  Union  lines. 

His  information  was  received  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  and  the  joke 
thus  perpetrated  upon  General  Bragg  and  the  Cincinnati  ^'Enquirer  "  was  the 
talk  of  the  day.  Its  importance  can  be  estimated  when  we  state  that  the 
Union  army  advanced  toward  Murfreesborough  a  short  time  after  his  return. 
His  statements  were  corroborated  by  two  other  spies  just  in  from  Murfrees- 
borough, and  two  di^s  after  his  return,  there  came  into  our  lines  a  most 
respectable  citizen,  previously,  and  now,  a  merchant  of  Murfreesborough, 
who  also  confirmed  Joyce^s  story,  not  only  as  to  his  army  information,  but  as 
to  the  role  he  had  played,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 


■  n»  m  »Mw 


THE   "MUTTON-TALLOW"  ORDER. 

Oliver  Edwards,  of  Florence,  Mass.,  who  was  the  first  Colonel  of 
the  Thirty  seventh  Massachusetts  Regiment,  a  very  brave  officer,  and  veiy 
strict  in  dicipline,  relates  the  following  instance  of  letting  himself  down  to 
"  grim  humor :  " 

<' While  marching  toward  Fredericksburg,  early  in  November,  1862,  his 
regiment  halted,  one  night,  at  White  Plains,  Ya.  The  day  had  b^n  raw,  cold, 
and  during  the  night  some  inches  of  snow  fell.  The  men  were  very  hungry ; 
their  rations  were  exhausted,  and  the  supply  trains,  floundering  through  the 
mud,  were  far  behind.  The  '  On  to  Richmond,'  changed  to  'Something  to 
Eat.'  Presently  a  great  flock  of  sheep  was  discovered  in  a  pasture  not  far 
from  the  bivouac.  The  owner  was  reported  to  be  a  rebel,  and  the  boys  pro- 
ceeded to  help  themselves.  All  night  long,  through  the  falling  snow,  myriad 
fires  fiickered  and  sputtered,  and  there  was  an  odor  pervading  the  air  not  jus- 
tified by  the  condition  of  the  commissary  department.  The  dawn  of  morning 
revealed  three  hundred  torn  and  ragged  pelts  in  the  sheep  pasture,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  remarkably  good-natured  and  full-bellied  men — ^with  the  exception  of 
those  at  regimental  headquarters.  But  the  grim  Colonel  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  No  sooner  was  the  roll  called  than  the  Adjutant  stumbled  through 
the  snow  to  the  various  company  headquarters,  bearing  an  order  somewhat 
like  the  following :  '  Company  commanders  will  keep  their  men  well  in  hand, 
and  direct  them  to  put  their  guns  in  condition  for  inspection  well  greased 
with  mutton  tallow !  *  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  order  left  his  hands, 
the  carcass  of  a  fine  fat  sheep  was  at  the  ColoneFs  tent  door,  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  order  he  ever  issued  without  knowing  that  its  terms 
were  strictly  complied  with." 
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Philip 


HERIDAN. 


Bt  Col.  Hobatio  C.  King. 


^ABSHAL  NEY,  the  son  of  a  cooper,  first  an  errand 
boy,  then  an  under  derk  in  a  notary's  office,  and  an 
enlisted  soldier  at  eighteen,  was  made  a  sub-lieuten- 
ant of  huzzars  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  made  a 
Brigadier  General  for  gallantry,  and  two  years  later, 
for  conspicuous  services,  he  was  made  a  Major  Gen- 
eral of  Division.  Three  years  after,  we  find  him 
commanding  a  corps ;  and,  on  Napoleon's  accession, 
and  before  he  was  thirty-five,  he  received  the  title  of 
Marshal. 

It  is  said  of  him  that  in  action  he  not  only  dis- 
played great  generalship,  but  fought  as  bravely  as 
any  private.  His  men  idolized  him,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  his  presence  and  genius,  they  performed  prodigies  of  valor. 
He  was  as  courageous  in  disaster  as  in  success. 

During  the  terrible  retreat  from  Russia,  Napoleon  declared  that  '^his 
soul  was  tempered  with  steel,"  and  when  the  great  Chief  left  the  army,  and 
Murat  abandoned  his  troops  in  despair,  Ney  never  faltered.  He  showed,  says 
his  biographer,  "an  iron  will  supported  by  iron  strength.  He  saved  all  that 
could  be  saved  in  this  terrible  wreck."  His  legalized  assassination  is  a  blot 
upon  French  history  which  the  tribute  of  subsequent  generations  has  not 
been  able  to  efface. 

Lieutenant  General  Philip  Henry  Sheridan  has  been  fitly  styled  the  Mar- 
shal Ney  of  the  American  Army.  He  was  bom  in  Somerset,  Perry  County, 
Ohio,  March  6, 1831,  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  and  in  humble  life.  Appointed 
to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  he  graduated  in  1853  as  Brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  the  First  Infantry.  In  1854  and  1855  he  was  on  frontier 
duty  in  Texas,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1861,  when  he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantiy 
and  Chief  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  the  Army  of  Southwestern  Mis- 
souri Subsequently  he  was  Chief  Quartermaster  for  General  Halleck  in  the 
Missouri  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  on  May  25th,  of  that  year,  he 
was  made  Colonel  of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry. 

At  the  recent  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen- 
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eral  Sheridan,  in  an  off-hand  address,  gave  the  following  account  of  his  trans- 
fer to  this  new  command.    He  said : 

''I  don^t  know  whether  you  all  know  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  the  road  I  traveled  on  during  the  war.  The  man  who  started 
me  on  that  road  is  here  to-night,  and  his  name  is  Oovemor  Blair.  I  remem- 
ber mj  going  down  from  St.  Louis  on  a  boat,  seeking  mj  fortune  or  my  des- 
tiny, or  whatever  was  to  happen,  to  Shiloh,  just  after  Oeneral  Grant  had 
had  his  battle  there. 

^^  On  the  way  down  I  was  taken  up  by  General  Halleck,  who  had  never 
been  much  in  the  field,  and  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  his  men,  and  I 
made  myself,  as  I  thought,  quite  useful  in  pitching  his  tents  and  looking  after 
his  troops.  The  Second  Michigan  Cavalry  was  there.  I  had  never  met  Gov- 
ernor Blair,  and  I  don^t  know  how  he  ever  thought  of  me,  but  I  got  a  short 
note  from  him,  early  in  the  morning,  saying  that  he  had  appointed  me  Colo- 
nel of  the  Second  l^chigan  Cavalry. 

''  Then  I  went  to  General  Halleck,  and  he  did  not  want  to  let  me  go, 
because  he  did  not  know  who  else  tb  get  to  pitch  headquarters;  but  late  in 
the  afternoon  he  said  I  could  go,  and  I  went  over  and  took  command  of  the 
Second  Michigan  Cavalry  that  night  about  eight  o'clock.  I  did  not  know  a 
single  officer  of  the  regiment  except  General  Hosmer,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  That  night  we  started  out  and  made  one  of  the  first  raids  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  during  the  war.  I  responded  to  the  Governor's  con- 
sideration for  me  by  fighting  that  regiment  about  fifty  times  during  that  month, 
and  the  result  was  that  I  became  a  Brigadier  General" 

On  June  10th,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers 
for  gallant  services,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  Division.  Thus, 
at  thirty-one,  he  was  a  Brigadier,  holding  a  most  important  conunand,  which 
he  handled  with  consummate  skilL  He  led  the  advance  into  Kentucky;  waS 
at  the  battle  of  Perryville,  and  in  the  subsequent  march  to  the  relief  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was  then  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  participa- 
ted with  his  division  in  the  Tennessee  campaign  from  November,  1862,  to 
September,  1863,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesborough,  for  his  con- 
duct in  which  he  was  promoted  to  Major  General  of  Volunteers.  He  was  in 
the  terrible  battle  of  Chickamauga,September  19th  and  20th,  1863,  and  in  the 
operations  around  Chattanooga,  including  the  fight  at  Missionary  Eidge.  He 
remained  in  East  Tennessee  until  March,  1864. 

On  the  second  of  March  of  this  year,  General  Grant  was  made  lieuten- 
ant General,  and  on  the  tenth,  Lincoln  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  United  States.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  take  Sheridan 
from  the  West  and  assign  him  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  was  comparatively  imknown  to  that  Army,  but  he  speedily 
established  a  reputation  for  himself,  and  covered  the  cavalry,  until  then  some- 
what in  disrepute,  with  glory.  Sheridan's  raid  on  Lee's  conmiunications, 
when  he  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  burned  a  million  and  a  half  of 
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rations,  cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  engaged  and  passed  the  first  line  of  the  de- 
fences of  Richmond,  met  and  defeated  in  a  spirited  engagement  at  Yellow 
Tavern  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  who  was  killed, 
recaptured  four  hundred  prisoners  en  route  for  Richmond,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  sixteen  days  absence,  is  among  the 
most  brilliant  performances  of  the  war. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Middle  Military 
Division,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  His  effect- 
ive force  was  forty  thousand  men,  of  which  ten  thousand  were  cavalry.  .The 
valley  afforded  an  excellent  field  for  manoeuvreing  cavalry,  and  here  it  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  displaying  the  magnificent  material  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. General  Early  commanded  the  Confederate  forces.  The  first  impor- 
tant battle,  known  as  the  battle  of  Winchester,  was  fought  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  September,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  through  the  town^  and 
escaped  only  under  cover  of  night.  Their  loss  was  very  heavy,  including  two 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  nine  battle  flags. 
Early  was  overtaken  at  Fisher's  Hill  on  the  twenty- second,  and  after  a  sharp 
attack,  the  Confederates  were  driven  in  great  confusion  with  a  loss  of  several 
hundred  prisoners  and  sixteen  guns.  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  far  as 
Staunton,  when  the  Union  army  returned  to  Cedar  Creek,  near  Strasburg. 

The  next  important  engagement  was  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October, 
when  Early,  greatly  reinforced,  swept  down,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  upon  our 
army,  then,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Sheridan,  in  command  of  Major  Gen. 
eral  Wright  of  the  Sixth  Corps. 

A  portion  of  the  army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  but  a  successful  retreat 
was  effected  to  a  point  between  Middletown  and  Newtown,  where  the  line  of 
battle  was  reformed,  and  the  pursuit  was  checked.  At  this  point  Sheridan, 
who  had  been  in  Winchester,  rode  up  and  took  command  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  At  three  o'clock  a  general  advance  was  made  and  the  Confed- 
erates were  completely  routed.  All  the  Federal  guns  lost  in  the  morning 
were  recaptured,  and  Early's  prestige  in  the  valley  was  utterly  destroyed. 
This  ended  the  important  operations  in  that  section. 

The  scene  is  now  transferred  to  before  Richmond,  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  March,  1865,  Sheridan  moved  out  with  three  divisions  of  cavalry  and 
bivouacked  that  night  at  Dinwiddle  Court  House.  The  next  day  he  opened 
the  ball  which  culminated  in  the  famous  battle  of  Five  Forks,  and  the  last 
great  engagement  of  the  war.  The  pursuit  of  the  Confederates  was  rapid 
and  unrelenting.  A  sharp  conflict  with  the  rear  guard  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and 
a  brief  spurt  by  Lee's  army  against  the  cavalry  at  Appomattox  Court  House 
in  the  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Lynchburg,  concluded  the  fight- 
ing.   Lee  surrendered,  and  the  war  was  ended. 

Sheridan's  generalship  at  Five  Forks  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  strategists.  Swinton,  in  his  admirable  "  Story  of  the  Grand  Army,"  says 
this  of  him :  *^  An  excellent  strategist,  of  sound  military  views,  and  a  wary, 
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enterprising  and  aggressive  temper,  he  was,  of  all  others,  the  man  best  fitted 
for  the  peculiar  command  entrusted  to  him/* 

For  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  in  the  regular  army,  and  Ma- 
jor General  November  8, 1864.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  on  duty  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  is  now  in  command  of  the  Western  Department  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Deputy  Quartermaster 
(General  Rucker  a  few  years  ago. 

In  person.  General  Sheridan  is  short,  but  compact  and  well  put  together. 
He  has  a  bright,  piercing  eye,  a  firm  soldierly  tread,  and  is  quick  and  ener- 
getic in  every  moToment.  Like  Ney,  he  had  the  entire  confidence  and  admira- 
tion of  his  troops.  No  one  was  afraid  to  follow  where  he  led.  Brave  even 
to  recklessness,  cool  in  an  emergency,  prompt  to  apprehend  the  situation,  and 
swift  to  plan  and  execute,  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  brilliant  soldier.  Few 
officers  attained  such  personal  popularity,  and  his  reception  at  the  reunions 
of  the  old  soldiers  is  always  characterized  by  the  vrildest  enthusiasm.  He  is 
now  second  in  rank  in  the  regular  army,  and  will  have  command  of  it  upon 
the  retirement  of  General  Sherman. 


NO  RESPECT  FOR  THE  TENDER  PASSION. 

^ws»  the  Third  Massachusetts  Cavalry  was  in  Louisiana,  Private  C.  P. 
Philbricky  of  that  regiment,  rode  out  alone  one  day  within  the  enemy's 
lines  and  captured  a  colonel,  with  an  audacity  that  put  chiyalry  to  an  immense 
disadvantage. 

Colonel  Bradford  was  visiting  his  lovely  affianced,  at  a  plantation  house, 
four  miles  from  Jackson,  where  he  supposed  himself  entirely  safe  in  her  agree- 
able company,  for  the  rebel  pickets  were  within  call.  Philbrick,  however,  late 
at  night,  stole  into  the  negro  quarters,  and  learned  from  the  slaves,  who  were 
always  friendly,  all  that  he  wished  to  know. 

After  fastening  his  horse,  he  crept  to  the  front  door,  burst  it  open,  and, 
pistol  in  handy  astonished  the  assembled  party  with  the  sight  of  a  TTnion  sol- 
dier on  the  rampage.  He  thundered  out  his  orders  to  an  imaginary  company 
through  the  back  window,  kicked  over  the  whist  table,  smashing  the  goblets 
and  a  bottle  of  "  Widow  Cliquot,''  that  had  probably  paid  recent  duty  at  Ba- 
ton Bouge,  disarmed  the  colonel  and  took  both  him  and  his  servant  prisoners, 
mounted  them  on  their  own  horses,  and  brought  them  off  amid  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  affianced  and  her  friends.  Through  by-roads  the  unlucky 
colonel  was  brought  safely  td  camp,  and  was  soon  on  his  way,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  to  headquarters.  The  prisoner  nearly  ground  up  a  fine  set  of 
natural  teeth  when  he  learned  that  his  amours  had  been  broken  in  upon,  and 
his  capture  effected  by  a  single  soldier  armed  no  better  than  himself.  Alas! 
that  war  should  have  no  respect  even  for  the  tender  passion  I 
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WILSON'S  lOUAVES  AT  fiANTA  MOSA, 


ANTA  BOSA  ISLAND,  in  Pensacola  harbor,  is  about  as 
dreary  and  comfortless  a  place  as  can  be  found.  It  is 
little  more  than  a  long,  narrow  sand-bar,  whose  surface 
is  dotted  by  a  number  of  low  sandhills,  and  sparsely 
sprinkled  with  half-starved  trees  and  bushes.  It  would 
have  achieved  no  situation  on  a  war  map  only  that  at  its 
upper  end  is  located  Fort  Pickens,  and  on  it  "Billy" 
Wilson's  Zouaves  had  their  first  fight  in  October,  1861. 

Some  time  ago  we  happened  to  meet  a  grizzly  haired 
veteran,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  one  of  "Wilson's 
Zouaves,"  and  who  told  the  story  of  the  miserable  night 
attack  on  the  Sixth  New'  York  Volunteers,  far  better 
known  as  "  Billy  Wilson's  Zouaves." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  ex-Private  Starcup,  as  he  refilled 
and  lighted  his  briar-root,  which  he  assured  us  was  a  relic  of  Santa  Eosa, 
"  the  fact  is  the  Zouaves  had  been  on  that  God- forsaken  island  until  we  had 
come  to  regard  it  as  our  own  property,  and  ceased  to  think  anything  about 
the  chances  of  attack  or  removal  We  had  our  camp  about  four  miles  below 
the  fort,  fixed  up  scrumptious,  with  tent-fiies,  bush-bowers,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing;  but  there  were  only  about  three  hundred  of  us  in  camp,  the  rest 
being  on  detached  duty  at  the  Dry  Tortuga^*,  the  fort,  and  other  places. 

"An  attack  was  about  the  last  thing  we  were  thinking  about,  though  it 
was  brought  about  in  a  way  that  later  along  in  the  war  would  have  excited 
suspicion. 

"About  the  first  of  September  one  of  the  picket  posts,  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  island,  at  early  daylight  found  a  secesh  soldier  floating  on  a  kind  of 
raft,  which  he  was  trying  to  paddle  to  shore.  They  went  out  and  picked  him 
up,  and  he  was  sent  up  to  the  fort,  where  he  said  he  was  a  deserter  and  had 
made  his  escape  from  Deer  Point,  opposite  Pensacola. 

"He  had  told  a  very  straight  story,  and  Colonel  Brown,  commanding  at 
Fort  Pickens,  gave  him  work  on  the  fort  as  a  carpenter,  and  he  made  himself, 
in  a  short  time,  very  much  at  home  aU  over  the  island.  At  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  paid  off  with  the  other  workmen,  and  a  day  or  two  after  he 
was  missing,  along  with  one  of  the  small  boats  belonging  to  our  camp. 

"We  cursed  the  rebel  and  mourned  the  loss  of  the  boat;  but  it  never 
occured  to  any  one  to  suppose  that  he  had  gone  straight  back  to  Pensacola 
to  give  the  information  to  the  rebels  which  led  to  the  attack.     But  that  was 
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what  he  did,  ae  we  were  told  after  the  whole  afilEur  was  over  by  a  couple  of 
runaway  negroes  from  Pensacola,  who  knew  the  fellow  well,  but  while  he  was 
with  us  were  afraid  to  say  anything. 

'*  The  lower  part  of  the  island  was  unguarded,  and  there,  about  three 
miles  below  our  camp,  the  rebels  landed  some  five  hundred  men  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  October  9th.  The  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  every- 
thing favored  their  movements. 

"  The  same  evening  two  rebel  steamboats  were  seen  to  leave  Warrenton, 
and  Colonel  Wilson,  not  liking  their  looks,  sent  up  and  reported  them  to  C!olo- 
nel  Brown  and  ordered  a  sharp  lookout  to  be  kept ;  but  the  people  at  the  fort 
paid  no  attention. 

*'  Those  steamboats  went  to  a  point  on  the  island  about  three  miles  be- 
low our  camp,  where  their  first  troops  had  been  landed,  and  put  ashore  one 
thousand  more  men,  being  careful  to  show  no  lights  and  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible.  I  was  on  picket  that  night  and  had  post  fourteen,  down 
along  the  bay  shoi'e.  About  one  o'clock  I  heard  talking  down  the  shore  in 
the  dark  in  front  of  my  post.  I  listened,  and  could  make  out  that  a  number 
of  men  were  arguing  excitedly  about  something,  but  could  not  make  out  what 
it  was.  I  challenged  as  loud  as  I  could  yell,  but  I  got  no  answer ;  only  an 
angry  voice  said : 

« <  There,  I  told  you  so,'  and  then  all  was  as  quiet  as  the  grave. 

'^My  hair  began  to  stand  up,  for  every  second  I  expected  to  be  jumped 
on  in  the  dark ;  but  just  then  the  corporal,  who  had  heard  my  yell,  came  up 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  gone  to  sleep  and  got  the  nightmare.  While 
we  were  talking  'grand  rounds '  came  along,  and  we  told  Captain  Norman 
what  we  had  heard.  He  rode  out  a  short  distance  in  front,  but  could  see 
nothing,  and  he  went  off  saying  he  would  report  it. 

'^I  stood  for  two  hours,  and  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  and  time  for  the 
relief.  The  darkness  seemed  as  black  as  a  tar  barrel,  and  the  silence  was  just 
as  awful,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  a  yell,  just  to  keep  myself  company, 
when  I  heard  a  slight  rustle.  My  ears  pricked  up  till  they  hurt  me,  and  I 
expect  my  eyes  were  about  an  inch  ahead  of  my  nose.  Then  came  something 
like  a  scuffle  over  toward  post  twelve.  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  but  up 
with  my  piece  and  fired  into  the  darkness.  There  was  a  yell,  and  by  the  flash 
I  saw  a  reb  jump  a  yard  high  and  fall,  while  four  others  made  for  me,  swear- 
ing like  pirates  because  I  didn't  stand  still  and  be  murdered  quietly,  and  firing 
as  they  came.  I  don't  think  I  ran — ^I  just  flew — and  the  next  thing  I  did  was 
to  timible  over  the  guard  in  front  of  Colonel  Wilson's  tent  and  yell : 

"  *The  rebs,  Colonel ;  the  rebs  I    They're  right  on  top  of  us  I ' 

"  Colonel  Wilson  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Creighton  were  both  out  in  a 
moment.  We  could  now  hear  the  rebels  firing  as  they  came  ahead,  though 
they  could  not  see  anything.  The  rebels  had  sent  parties  of  five  to  murder 
the  pickets,  and  in  some  instances  they  had  succeeded ;  but  the  alarm  spread 
too  quickly,  and  the  pickets  fought  obstinately,  and  thus  gave  Colonel  Wilson 
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time  to  get  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen  men,  he  had  in  camp  for  duty,  formed 
ready  for  action. 

"  The  rebs  came  up  in  three  columns— one  along  the  Gulf  shore,  one  in 
the  center,  and  one  along  the  Pensacola  bay  shore,  and  as  the  island  here  is 
not  more  than  half-a-mile  wide  the  columns  were  pretty  close  together.  They 
felt  certain  of  an  easy  victory,  and  as  soon  as  they  knew  they  were  discovered 
they  set  up  their  infernal  yelling,  and  shouted : 

"  *  No  quarter  for  Wilson  and  his  men  I  * 

''The  ground  was  contested  by  the  pickets,  foot  by  foot,  and  the  bitterest 
kind  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  was  going  on  all  along  the  picket  line,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  rebels  was  fast  approaching.  Colonel  Wilson  had  his  little 
party  of  men  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  expecting  the  attack  to  be  made  on 
the  right,  but  he  unfortunately  was  deceived  on  this  point,  it  being  made  on 
the  left.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  from  the  fort  had  joined  the 
Zouaves,  so  that  the  whole  force  actually  engaged  was  only  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  pitted  in  deadly  strife  against  fifteen  hundred  rebels. 

«  The  rebs  pushed  right  on  to  the  camp,  and  as  the  right  column  was 
coming  up  and  rounded  the  hospital  one  of  our  company,  named  '  Scotty,' 
^  who  had  been  sick,  leaped  out  of  his  cot,  and  finding  a  musket  reached  the 
tent  door  just  in  time  to  meet  the  rebel  Captain  Bradford,  who  demanded: 

" 'Who  are  you t' 

"  Til  show  you  who  I  am,'  replied  Scotty,  and  shot  the  captain  through 
the  heart,  being  at  the  same  time  shot  down  himself. 

''The  rebels  then  sent  a  volley  through  the  surgeon's  tent,  but  finding 
they  were  attacking  the  hospital,  orders  were  at  once  given  to  push  on  to  the 
camp.  By  this  time  the  rebels's  left  column  had  succeeded  in  entering  our 
camp,  and  now  came  the  most  terrible  and  exciting  part  of  the  conflict. 

'*  The  pickets  being  engaged  with  the  right  and  center  columns  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  main  body  of  our  troops  expecting  an  attack  on  the  right,  the 
left  wing  of  the  rebels  entered  our  camp  almost  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
The  enemy  then  fired  a  murderous  volley  into  our  little  band,  which  was  re- 
turned with  unering  aim,  causing  havoc  and  confusion  among  the  rebels,  and 
coming  at  the  same  time  with  the  death  of  Bradford,  their  most  important 
captain,  they  wavered,  and  for  a  moment  fell  back. 

"They  were  again  formed,  however,  by  their  officers,  who,  with  frightful 
yells  and  curses,  once  more  hurled  them  upon  the  little  Union  band.  This 
attack  was  so  sudden  and  heavy  that  the  Zouaves  were  thrown  into  confusion 
in  their  turn,  but  speedily  rallied  at  the  conmiand  of  their  officers.  Our  boys 
now  fought  with  desperation.  On  all  sides  they  could  hear  the  bloodthirsty 
rebel  yell : 

" '  No  quarter  to  Wilson  and  his  men  I ' 

"  Our  boys  knew  that  capture  meant  death  more  certainly  than  assistance. 
They  did  not  fight  with  any  regard  to  regular  order.  Indian  fighting  was 
the  mode  adopted,  and  in  this  way  several  of  the  Zouaves  were  seen  to  hold 
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their  ground  against  three  times  their  number  for  over  an  hour.  At  first  the 
fighting  was  all  in  the  dark,  and  we  could  not  tell  friend  from  foe,  but  as 
soon  as  the  rebels  came  to  the  buildings  and  the  camp  thej  set  fire  to  eyery- 
thing  they  found. 

''The  Commission  building,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  was  fired 
firsty  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  tents  and  brush  arbors,  which  burnt  like 
paper  and  made  the  whole  scene  as  light  as  day.  We  now  had  a  lair  chance 
at  the  rebs  from  behind  everything  that  could  afford  concealment.  Some  of  the 
men  were  so  excited  that  they  didn^t  know  whether  they  were  concealed  or  not. 

''  Major  Yoges,  with  two  companies  of  regulars  from  the  fort,  was  sent 
to  help  us,  but  in  the  dark  he  got  mixed  up  with  the  rebels  and  was  captured, 
and  the  command  fell  to  Major  Arnold,  who  succeeded  in  getting  the  men  out 
and  then  did  some  lively  work. 

''  Captain  Hildt,  of  the  regulars,  however,  was  the  most  daring  and  suc- 
cessful hero  of  the  fight,  and  with  but  eighty  men  under  his  command  did 
the  most  efficient  service  of  any  officer  in  the  action.  When  the  fighting  first 
commenced  he  ordered  his  men  to  march  down  upon  the  island  taking  the 
left  of  the  battle.  When  about  half  a  mile  from  the  camp,  he  was  met  by 
some  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy,  when  the  most  spirited  part  of  the  conflict 
began.  The  little  band  of  eighty  men  at  once  attacked  the  seven  hundred 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  them,  then  turned  and  fired  on 
them  from  the  rear,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet  and  kept  up  such  a  per- 
sistent and  deadly  fire  that  one-half  of  the  rebel  force  actually  broke  and  ran 
before  the  handful  of  regulars. 

''In  the  meantime  Colonel  Wilson  found  that  most  of  his  men  were  get- 
ting scattered,  and  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Creighton,  with  more  than  half  of 
them,  had  fallen  back  toward  the  fort,  fighting  as  they  went,  for  (Jetachments 
of  rebels  were  scattered  all  over  this  part  of  the  island.  He  had  only  about 
sixty  men  with  him,  and  sent  for  the  rest,  but  couldn^t  find  them,  and  seeing 
that  he  was  likely,  with  his  little  band,  to  be  cut  off,  they  fell  back  in  good 
order,  and  fighting  as  they  went  along  the  beach  until  they  reached  the  first 
battery,  where  they  halted  and  rested  a  few  moments.  Just  then  Major 
Tower  came  up  and  shouted : 

" '  Colonel  Wilson,  the  rebel  Oeneral  Anderson  has  ordered  a  retreat,  and 
our  boys  are  after  him.' 

"'Oh!  Lord ! '  cried  the  Colonel,  'and  we  are  away  off  here.  Come  on, 
boys.  If  you  ever  ran  with  *'the  machine"  now's  the  time  to  show  your 
training,'  and  away  we  went  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

"We  hurried  all  that  we  were  able  over  that  seven  miles  to  where  the 
rebels  were  getting  into  their  boats ;  but  just  as  we  reached  there  the  last  of 
them  got  off,  and  we  missed  our  chance  in  the  slaughter  of  them  that  took 
place  while  they  were  embarking. 

"  The  cause  of  the  rebel  retreat  having  been  sounded  seemed  to  have 
been  a  mistake  as  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  forces,  the  rebels  believing 
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that  thej  were  in  their  front  instead  of  their  rear.  If  our  men  were  in  their 
front  between  them  and  their  way  of  escape  from  the  island  it  would  be  quite 
natural  that  in  retreating  toward  the  shore  they  should  overwhelm  their  as- 
sailants. But  this  mistake  proved  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  In  retreating 
they  ran  to  the  right  of  the  island,  where  they  were  met  by  a  new  lot  of 
regular  troops  commanded  by  Adjutant  Seely,  from  the  fort.  Running  to 
the  left  they  encountered  Colonel  Creighton  and  a  force  of  the  Zouaves  who 
had  returned,  and  who  repelled  their  attack  with  great  bravery.  These  two 
Union  forces  now  closed  in  on  the  rebels,  and  they  broke  and  ran  like  sheep 
down  to  the  shore,  hotly  pursued  by  our  boys  and  the  regulars. 

"  There  wasn^t  so  much  shouting  now  of  'No  quarter  for  Wilson  and  his 
men.*  They  now  pursued  their  pell  mell  rush  down  to  their  boats,  on  board 
of  which  they  hurried  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

'^  Unfortunately  for  the  rebs,  the  boats  were  fast  in  the  mud,  and  could 
not  for  some  time  be  got  off  with  all  the  exertions  that  were  made  by  the 
steamboats.  This  time  the  Union  men  did  not  hesitate  to  improve,  and  the 
carnage  commenced  among  the  rebels  in  earnest. 

<<  The  Union  troops,  pursuing  them  to  the  shore  and  concealing  them- 
selves behind  embankments  and  other  places  erected  for  the  better  defence  of 
the  island,  poured  down  murderous  volleys  upon  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  who 
could  make  very  Uttle  defence  or  avail  themselves  of  any  shelter. 

''The  scene  at  this  portion  of  the  contest  was  one  to  make  the  heart  sick. 
The  proximity  of  the  maddened  Zouaves  to  their  defeated  foes  enabled  them 
to  speed  every  ball  with  unerring  aim,  and  I  was  told  by  those  that  were  there 
all  through  the  havoc  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  rebels 
could  have  been  killed. 

"At  length  their  flatboats  were  got  off  by  the  steamers,  but  before  they 
got  into  the  center  of  the  river  one  of  them  sunk  riddled  with  balls,  and  a 
number  of  its  occupants  met  a  watery  grave,  and  the  next  morning  a  number 
of  dead  bodies  were  found  floating,  and  nineteen  dead  rebels  were  found  on 
the  battlefield  itself. 

"  We  plodded  back  to  our  camp  tired  and  hungry,  but  happy.  Our  camp 
presented  a  sorry  sight.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our  nice  tents  and  bowers 
were  burnt,  with  all  the  officers'  marquees,  clothing,  books,  papers  and  ac- 
counts. Some  of  the  officers  who  had  lost  everything,  but  whose  accounts 
were  much  muddled,  consoled  themselves  with  the  philosophical  remark : 

"'Well,  old  Anderson  and  his  gang  settled  up  our  accounts  with  the 
(Government  suddenly  anyhow.' 

"Besides,  we  had  fully  demonstrated  that  Billy  Wilson's  men  could  and 
would  fight,  though  some  of  our  enemies  at  home  were  mean  enough  to  insinu- 
ate that  we  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  we  hadn't  been  on  an  island  and  couldn't 
swim  to  the  shore." 
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RILLIANT    mHARGE. 


Bt  Oeobob  F.  Stkilhlin. 


^HE  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  out  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.    After  Gen- 
eral Don  Carlos  Buell's  efforts  to  withstand  the  Con- 
federate General  Braxton  Bragg,  at  Perryville,  Ky., 
October  8th,  1862,  General  William  S.  Rosecrans  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
which  was  marched  out  of  Kentucky  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  General  Rosecrans  began  the  arduous  duty  of 
reorganization.     The  cavalry  was  too  small  in  numbers 
to  cope  with  the  thousands  of  Confederate  cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  Confederate  Generals  Wheeler,  For- 
rest, Morgan  and  Roddy,  who  were  continually  hover- 
ing around  our  flanks,  attacking  supply  trains,  cutting 
railroad  communication  and  capturing  isolated  out- 
posts.    General  Rosecrans  decided  to  increase  the  cavalry.     His  requisitions 
for  cavab7  reinforcements  were  favorably  received  by  the  War  Department  at 
Washington.     General  David  S.  Stanley  was  selected  commander  of  the  cav- 
aby  corps,  and  he  at  once  began  to  place  the  cavahy  in  the  best  condition 

possible. 

By  the  time  General  Rosecrans  was  ready  to  move  on  Murfreesboro  the 
cavahy  was  considerably  increased  and  thoroughly  organized.  Brigades  and 
divisions  were  formed  and  officered  by  experienced  brigade  and  division  com- 
manders, The  cavalry  was  handled  by  General  Stanley  with  telling  effect 
through  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  but  it  reaUy  was  too  weak  to  cope  with  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  outnumbered  us  three  to  one. 

The  brigade  of  which  I  shall  speak  particularly  was  the  First  Brigade, 
Second  Division.  The  Fu"st  Brigade  was  composed  of  the  Seventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer  Cavabry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Seipes;  Fourth 
United  States  Cavaby  (regulai-s),  commanded  by  Captain  Mclntire;  Fourth 
Michigan  Volunteer  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  R  H.  G.  Minty,  and  the 
battalion  of  the  Third  Indiana  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kline.     The  brigade  was  commanded  by  Colonel  R.  H.  G.  Minty. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1863,  we  returned  from  pursuing  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Confederates  and  camped  east  of  Murfreesboro.  During  the  five 
months  that  the  array  remained  at  Mui-freesboro,  General  Stanley  was  ex- 
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oeedinglj  active  in  strengiheiiing,  equipping  and  remounting  tiie  corps.  The 
corps  was  kept  reconnoitering  and  makin|^  raids  upon  tixe  Confederate  out- 
posts and  flanks.  Numerous  skirmishes  took  place :  some  almost  amounted 
to  regular  battles.  The  Seventh  Pennsylyania  Cavalry  made  several  sabre 
charges;  one  at  Bover,  Tenn.,  January  81, 1863,  upon  the  Seventh  Confede- 
ate  Begular  Cavalry,  completely  routing  them ;  one  into  the  town  of  Frank- 
lin, Tenn. ;  one  at  Eagleville ;  one  at  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  under  an  expedi- 
tion commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Phil  Sheridan ;  another  at  McMinnville^ 
Tenn.,  and  several  others.  General  Bosecrans  named  the  Seventh  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  the  '^  Sabre  Begiment  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  one  of  the  best  equipped  corps  of  cavalry  in 
the  Union  army  moved  out  of  camp  at  daybreak.  General  Bosecrans  had 
decided,  contrary  to  his  corps  commanders'  opinions,  to  move  on  the  Confed- 
erate strongholds  at  Tullahoma,  Bulbuckel  and  Shelbyville ;  two  thirds  of  our 
cavalry  moved  out  on  our  right  on  the  Shelbyville  pike.  The  movement  was 
unexpected  by  General  Bragg.  The  pickets  were  driven  to  the  main  army 
the  first  day.  His  right  was  very  heavily  pressed,  causing  Bragg  to  draw 
from  his  left  at  Columbia.  By  noon  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall,  and  by 
night  it  rained  copiously.  The  following  day,  June  26th,  a  severe  storm 
raged,  making  military  movements  tedious ;  in  fact,  the  army  almost  came  to 
a  halt.  The  cavalry  bivouacked  in  a  woods  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  remained  inactive  during  the  twenty-sixth. 

At  three  a.  m.,  Jnne  27th,  the  bugle  sounded  reveille.  A  heavy  fog  sur- 
rounded us.  The  cavalry  was  formed  in  an  open  field  in  columns  of  regi- 
ments. By  seven  o'clock  the  fog  had  disappeared.  As  the  bright  morning 
sun  shone  upon  the  seven  thousand  horsemen  massed  in  the  field  I  beheld  one 
of  the  finest  military  displays  I  saw  during  the  entire  war.  The  ^'Forward  " 
was  sounded,  and  the  seven  thousand  men  and  horses  began  to  move  for  the 
pike.  After  marching  in  column  several  miles  we  came  to  a  halt.  The  Sev- 
enth Pennsylvania  deployed  on  the  right  of  the  pike  in  a  small  piece  of  cedar 
woods.  A  forward  movement  was  made  about  half  a  mile;  then  we  received 
orders  to  take  the  advance  of  the  column.  As  we  reached  the  top  of  a  hill 
we  passed  a  fortified  picket  post,  which  Colonel  Stokes,  with  the  first  Tennes- 
see Cavalry,  had  charged  successfully. 

Before  us  was  the  beautiful  Guy's  Gap,  through  which  we  passed  on  a 
trot  for  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  east  end  of  the  Gap  was  protected 
by  a  line  of  trenches  running  along  the  summit  of  a  hill,  north  and  south,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Wheeler's  Confederate  Cavalry  had  moved  from 
Columbia,  and  was  posted  behind  Guy's  Gap  trenches. 

As  we  came  up  our  column  was  brought  to  a  walk  by  four  pieces  of  Con- 
federate artillery.  Colonel  Seipes  turned  the  Seventh  Cavalry  into  a  field  on 
the  right  of  the  pike,  formed  a  line  of  battle  and  dismounted  Major  C.  C. 
Davis'  third  battalion  to  move  on  our  front  on  foot.  The  Fourth  United 
States  Cavalry  formed  on  the  left  of  the  pike.    The  Fourth  Michigan  were 
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ordered  to  move  to  our  right  and^  find  a  bridle  path  that  led  to  the  trenches 
about  a  mile  beyond.  The  Third  Indiana  Cavalry  was  held  in  reserve.  CSolo- 
nel  Mintj  ordered  Colonel  Seipes  to  move  to  the  pike  with  the  two  battal- 
ions of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania,  form  in  column  o£  fours  and  charge  the 
trenches. 

We  moved  on  a  waUi  till  we  passed  over  a  small  bridge  spanning  a  rivulet. 
Then  we  went  up  the  hill  on  a  trot  until  we  reached  the  trenches,  through 
which  we  passed  on  a  gallop.  The  Fourth  Michigan  were  coming  in  on  the 
right  on  the  Confederates'  left  flank.  The  enemy^s  line  wavered,  the  men 
huddled  like  sheep,  broke  and  went  at  full  speed  toward  Shelbyville.  The 
first  battalion  of  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania  did  not  halt,  but  charged  with 
impetuosity,  cutting  right  and  left,  causing  hundreds  to  fall.  The  second 
batahon  charged  through  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  pike.  A  hand-to-hand 
fight  took  place  for  two  miles,  when  the  Confederates  turned  off  the  pike  into 
a  road  leading  to  Wartraoe.  The  second  battalion  coming  in  on  the  left  cut 
them  off,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  cedar  stockade  fence  brought  four  hundred 
and  eighty  to  a  stand ;  these  were  taken  prisoners.  Colonel  Seipes  gathered 
the  prisoners  and  took  them  to  the  rear,  having  now  over  five  hundred  in  his 
possession. 

As  Colonel  Seipes  passed  to  the  rear  with  the  prisoners  he  gave  me  orders 
to  gather  up  the  men  who  had  become  separated  from  the  regiment  during 
the  charge.  In  the  meantime  the  Confederate  artillery,  posted  on  the  square 
in  Shelbyville,  was  throwing  shell  along  the  pike.  I  collected  eighty  men  of 
our  regiment  and  formed  them  into  a  company,  then  deployed  them  on  our 
front  and  flanks.  In  the  meantime  our  third  battalion  arrived;  also  the  other 
regiments  of  the  Second  Division.  Davis*  third  battalion  was  in  good  order 
with  fresh  horses.  Colonel  Minty  gave  orders  for  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania 
to  again  charge  the  artillery.  Colonel  Seipes  arrived  just  as  I  received  the 
order.    I  repeated  the  order,  when  Colonel  Seipe»  replied : 

<<My  regiment  is  back  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  can  not  make  another 
charge." 

Colonel  Minty  overheard  this  remark  and  at  once  came  up  to  Colonel 
Seipes,  saying : 

'<  Your  third  battalion  is  in  good  order — ^horses  comparatively  fresh.  All 
the  other  horses  of  the  brigade  have  been  run  down." 

Colonel  Seipes  replied : 

"  If  I  must  make  the  charge,  I'll  take  the  artillery  and  drive  them  into 
Duck  River." 

I  then  called  in  the  men  I  had  deployed  and  formed  them  on  the  left  of 
Davis'  third  battalion,  which  now  numbered  only  two  hundred  rank  and  file. 
This  battalion  had  been  cut  up  by  Forrest  at  Murfreesboro,  in  1862,  which 
accounted  for  its  weakness. 

Major  Charles  C.  Davis  led  the  charge.  Two  pieces  of  Captain  Newell's 
Ohio  Battery  were  placed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  pike.    As  they  belched 
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forth  fire,  smoke  and  shell  our  bugler,  John  Cole,  sounded  the  charge. 
Through  the  smoke,  down  the  hill  went  tfie  little  band,  jelling  like  mad. 
We  were  on  the  dead  run.  Half  the  distance  between  the  mile  post  and  the 
Confederate  battery  was  passed  in  safety.  Two  shots  had  screamed  oyer  our 
headsj  but  the  third  shot  hit  Company  G,  killing  three  men  and  a  horse,  but 
onward  we  ran.  A  ravine  was  reached  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  artill- 
ery. Fortunately  we  were  below  their  pointblank  range.  As  we  reached  the 
slight  rise  going  into  Shelbyrille  we  saw  the  Confederate  cayalry  waver  and 
break.  The  artillery  limbered  up  and  joined  the  fleeing  cavalry.  The  two 
hundred  pudied  onward  with  the  yell  revoiced.  The  last  piece  of  artillery 
'turned  the  comer  of  a  street  as  the  two  hundred  began  to  sabre  the  cannon- 
iers.  Then  the  riders  were  cut  off  from  the  horses.  One  piece  was  ours  in  a 
•twinkling.  The  second  piece  was  ours  in  two  minutes.  The  railroad  depot 
was  reached  and  there  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  while  on  the  left  lays  an 
open  plateau. 

It  was  here  that  General  Wheeler  led  his  escort  in  a  counter  charge.  He 
delivered  one  volley  and  broke,  caused  by  the  Third  Indiana  coming  down  on 
our  left  flank.  Lieutenant's  Bhoads  and  Eeed  fell  there,  and  ten  men  also 
died.  Still  we  hardly  stopped  to  look,  cutting  right  cuts,  left  cuts,  front  cuts 
and  rear  cuts,  making  thrusts  right,  left  and  front — dealing  death  at  every 
blow,  until  Duck  river  was  reached.  We  pushed  over  the  bridge,  where  a 
dozen  Confederates  were  crushed  to  death  by  their  two  remaining  pieces  of 
artillery. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  stood  Sergeant  Edward  Schut,  of  Company 
A,  bareheaded,  his  long  golden  hair  disheveled  and  waving  in  the  breeze, 
sabre  drawn  and  holding  the  third  piece  of  artillery.  But  in  the  river  were 
the  most  heartrending  scenes  that  men  ever  beheld.  The  river  was  high  and 
a  strong  current  flowing,  owing  to  the  rain  the  day  before.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  very  high— ^at  least  twenty  feet. 

Down  this  precipitous  height  leaped  the  Confederate  cavalry,  on  both 
sides  of  the  bridge,  to  escape  the  sabres^of  the  two  hundred.  In  the  stream 
were  hundreds  of  horses  and  men  struggling  to  escape.  Many  horses  and 
men  were  drowned.  Some  gained  the  shore  and  stood  wet  and  shivering. 
The  sun  was  down  as  the  last  man  of  the  two  hundred  returned  and  reported 
no  enemy  to  be  seen.  The  sick  in  the  hospitals  at  Shelbyville  took  up 
the  stampede  and  assisted  to  choke  the  bridge  and  add  to  the  misery  of  the 
Confederate  troops. 

General  Wheeler's  cavalry  never  stood  our  cold  steel.  This  day  they 
stampeded  and  were  totally  routed.  His  loss  was  over  twelve  hundred  offi- 
cers and  men,  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  regimental  colors.  Our  loss 
was  seventeen  officers  and  men.  This  was  the  largest  day's  work  done  by  the 
cayalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Gteneral  Wheeler  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him  during  the  charge, 
and  only  escaped  by  mounting  another  horse  and  swimming  the  river.     The 
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Confederate  captaiB  of  artillery  said  that  he  would  have  given  ub  a  dose  of 
grape  as  we  came  in  town,  but  he  dared  not.  He  was  a  Oerman,  and  took  his 
misfortune  philosophically.  Sergeant  Major  Brant  took  a  sword  from  a  Con- 
federate officer  marked  ''  1762,  Toledo.'*  A  corporal  of  Comjp^jij  Q  carried 
the  company  guidon.  He  was  shot  at  the  depot  and  rode  a  mile  dead  in  the 
saddle. 

Our  regimental  color-bearer  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  his  discharge 
from  the  Light  Brigade  that  made  the  famous  charge  at  Balaklava  during  the 
Crimean  war,  and  he  remarked,  after  the  charge  into  SelbyyiUcy  that  the 
charge  was  not  surpassed  at  Balaklava.  This  sergeant — John  A.  Ennis — ^was 
killed  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  taking  the  colors  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  last  fort 
that  was  captured  during  the  war.  The  regiment  earned  the  title  of  the 
^'  Sabre  Regiment  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland "  on  the  twenty-Beventh 
day  of  June,  1868. 


IT  KAPES  DOWN  PRIDE 


fN  ouB  company  was  an  Irishman  named  Murphy,  who  had  in  a  very  large 
degree  that  sort  of  humor,  and  that  mode  of  expressing  it  so  peculiar  to 
his  countrymen. 

Murphy's  opinions  were  sought  on  every  subject  that  was  uppermost, 
and  his  quaint  replies,  delivered  in  a  lich  brogue,  were  a  source  of  great  mer- 
riment, generally  at  the  expense  of  the  questioner. 

On  one  occasion  during  Murphy's  first  experience  as  a  soldier,  our  march 
had  been  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and  the  men  were  very  much  fatigued. 
Talk  and  laughter  finally  died  away,  and  the  men  plodded  on,  hour  after 
hour,  in  comparative  silence,  each  fearing  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  give 
out.  A  halt  at  last  broke  the  monotomy  of  the  march.  It  occurred  about 
midway  up  a  long  ascent,  and  the  men  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  to 
obtain  a  brief  respite.     Murphy  alone  remained  standing. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Murphy ! "  called  out  one  of  the  men ;  "  it  won't  cost  you 
anything." 

<<  'Tis  mighty  careful  you'd  be  in  extending  the  invitation  if  it  cost  you 
anything !"  was  the  reply. 

*•  Well,  Murphy,"  said  the  other,  "  What  do  you  think  of  this  kind  of  a 
life  now  t " 

The  answer  came  slowly,  but  it  was  heartfelt :  "  'Tis  a  lovely  life,  it 
kapes  down  pride!" 
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)AVID  <6lascoe  Iarragut. 


DMIRAL  DAVID  GLASCOE  FAERA.GUT,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  1870.  His  father,  George  Far- 
ragut,  was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Minorca,  serred 
seven  years  in  the  United  States  Ai*my  during  the 
Kevolution,  and  at  its  close  married  a  Scotch  girl  in 
North  Carolina — Miss  Elizabeth  Shine — and  soon  af- 
ter migrated  to  East  Tennessee,  locating  near  Knox- 
ville,  where  Admiral  Farragut  was  bom  on  the  fifth 
of  July,  1801.  His  first  name  was  given  him  in 
honor  of  Captain  David  Porter,  a  friend  of  his  father, 
af  terwai'ds  the  well  known  naval  officer. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Admiral  Farragut  re- 
ceived, through  the  influence  of  Commodore  David 
Porter,  his  appointment  as  Midshipman  in  the  Navy, 
and  sailed  with  Commodore  Porter  in  the  *'  Essex,"  his  first  expeiience  being 
the  two  years  cruise  of  that  ship  on  the  Pacific,  which  resulted  in  her  capture. 
In  1814,  Farragut  entered  a  school  at  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  spent  a  year  in 
the  study  of  Military  and  Naval  Science.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the 
^^  Washington,*'  the  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  where  he  spent 
two  years. 

Returning  from  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Lieutenant, 
and  sei*ved  in  1821,  1822,  and  1823  in  the  '' Greyhound,''  under  Commodore 
Kearney,  engaging  in  the  capture  of  the  establishment  at  CapejCrees,  Cuba. 
In  1823,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  where  he  remained  on 
shore  duty  until  1833. 

While  here  he  married  Miss  Loyall,  a  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Norfolk,  but  she  became  a  hopeless  invalid  soon  after  their  marriage,  and 
died  after  several  years  of  great  suffering.  Two  yeai's  service  after  1833,  in 
the  Brazilian  squadron,  in  the  '^Vandalia,"  followed.  On  his  return  he  was 
again  sent  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

During  his  service  here  he  was  married  to  his  former  wife's  sister.  Miss 
Virginia  Loyall,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son  named  Loyall  Farragut.  He 
was  not  afloat  again  until  1838,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  as 
Lieutenant  Commander  of  the  war  sloop  '' Natchez."  In  September,  1840, 
he  was  appointed  Commander,  and  put  in  command  of  the  Sloop  of -War  ''De- 
catur," for  a  cruise  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

From  1843  to  1844  he  was  on  leave  of  absence;  then  on  duty  again  at 
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Norfolk  in  charge  of  the  receiving  ship  '^  Pennsylvania. '^  A  year's  service 
in  command  of  the  *'  Saratoga,"  in  the  West  Indies,  followed.  Again,  in 
1848,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  as  Inspector  of  Ordnance ;  in  1861,  and 
in  1854,  to  the  San  Francisco  Yard. 

Here  he  remained,  having  been  promoted  Captain,  until  1858,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  the  '^  Brooklyn "  and  the  Home  Squadron.  Later,  he  was 
placed  on  the  Naval  Betuing  Board  and  stationed  at  New  York.  He  was, 
however,  at  Norfolk  when  the  Bebellion  broke  out,  April  12, 1861. 

At  this  time  his  friends  and  relatives  endeavored  to  influence  him  to  join 
its  standard,  by  appeals  to  his  ambition,  and  representations  of  his  domestic 
ties  and  associations.  ^^  You  are  by  birth  and  natural  sympathies  with  us,*' 
they  said,  '^  and  you  can  command  any  position  in  the  Confederacy  which  you 
may  desire." 

Farragut  did  not  leave  them  long  in  doubt,  or  submit  long  to  the  insult 
of  such  a  suggestion.  He  answered  the  first  plain  and  direct  proposal  made 
to  turn  traitor,  in  words  which  betrayed  his  unusual  passion.  Pointing  to 
the  national  colors  yet  floating  above  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  will  see  every  man  of  you  eternally  d  d  before  I  would 
raise  my  arm  against  that  flag." 

When  the  yai'd  was  destroyed  by  Commodore  McCauley,  Farragut  left 
the  dty  and  returned  to  his  duty  in  New  York.  He  left  Norfolk  without 
money,  and  with  difficulty  reached  New  York.  Here  he  encountered  Com- 
modore McCauley,  who,  at  his  solicitation,  told  him  the  circumstances  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yai'd  and  the  noble  vessels  that  were  then 
stationed  there. 

"How  could  you  do  it,  Commodore,  how  could  you  do  itt "  he  said,  with 
tears  standing  in  his  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice. 

'^  My  officers  were  false,  and  there  was  no  one  that  I  could  depend  upon," 
replied  the  Commodore. 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  for  met "  thundered  the  old  Captain  indignantly. 

He  was  sent  for  by  the  President,  but  not  until  long  after  the  war  had 
opened. 

The  master  mind  of  the  Navy  wasted  itself  for  many  months  of  the 
early  part  of  the  war  in  weeding  the  service  of  unworthy  and  incompetent 
officers. 

While  Ghrant  filled  regimental  rolls  in  GbvernOr  Yates'  office,  and  mus- 
tered eager  volunteers  into  the  Army,  Farragut  did  duty  hardly  less  worthy 
his  genius  on  the  Betiring  Board  of  the  Navy.  It  was  not  until  Grant  had 
won  Donelson  and  Shiloh  that  Farragut  received  a  command  and  was  ord^ ed 
to  the  command  of  the  naval  expedition  which  was  to  assist  General  Butler's 
army  in  taking  New  Orleans. 

He  sailed  from  Hampton  Boads  early  in  February,  1862,  with  the  United 
States  ship  ''Hartford"  flying  his  flag.  There  was  attached  to  his  fleet  a 
formidable  squadron  of  bomb  vessels,  under  command  of  the  present  Admi- 
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ral  D.  D.  Porter.  His  orders  were  such  ressels  as  might  be  detached  from 
the  blockading  squadron,  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  capture  New  Orleans, 
and  then  pass  upwards,  in  the  panic,  to  meet  the  fleet  descending  from  Cairo. 
Of  the  two  entrances  to  New  Orleans  by  Lake  Borgue  and  Lake  Pontcbart- 
rain  and  by  the  Mississippi,  that  by  the  lakes  was  undefended,  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  being  sufficient  protection.  On  the  river  defenses  no  skill 
or  expense  had  been  spared.  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson,  built  by  the 
United  States  Ooyemment,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  water 
batteries  of  great  strength  as  well  as  by  a  fleet  of  gun-boats. 

After  due  reconnoissance,  and  considerable  labor  in  transporting  forty- 
six  vessels  across  the  bar,  Fanagut  opened  Are  on  the  forts  on  the  eighteenth 
of  March.  After  six  days  of  fearfully  effective  bombardment,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  to  pass  the  forts.  After  most  ingenious  preparations  to  pro- 
tect the  ships  of  the  squadron,  the  fleet  was  signalled  to  proceed  at  two 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March.  Its  progress  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  chapters  in  naval  history.  After  a  terrific  flght  of  two  hours  the 
whole  Confederate  fleet  was  captured  or  destroyed,  and  all  of  the  forts  were 
silenced. 

The  path  to  New  Orleans  was  now  clear. 

Captain  Bailly  was  sent  into  the  city  to  demand  its  surrender,  but  Gen- 
eral Mansfield  Lovell  had  already  evacuated  it,  and  therefore  referred  him  to 
the  municipal  authorities.  Between  Farragut  and  Mayor  Monroe  a  spirited 
correspondence  passed,  in  which  the  flag  officer  threatened  to  bombard  the 
city  if  the  Mayor  did  not  haul  down  the  Confederate  flag. 

The  Mayor's  position  was  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  do  it,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  idle  farce  to  do  it  even  if  it*were,  for  Captain  Farragut  had  en- 
tire control  of  the  city  then  under  his  guns.  Subsequently  the  forts  below 
the  city  and  its  vicinity  surrendered,  and  seven  vessels  were  sent  up  the  river 
to  '^  keep  up  the  panic,"  some  small  steamers  also  being  sent  up  to  Yicksburg. 
After  the  surrender  of  Baton  Bouge  and  Natchez,  Flag  Officer  Farragut  pro- 
ceeded to  Yicksburg,  arriving  there  about  May  20th.  After  the  bombardment 
of  June  26th  and  27th,  Farragut's  fleet  passed  the  fort  and  united  with  the 
western  flotilla. 

Duiing  the  following  yeai*.  Bear  Admiral  Farragut  allotted  the  duties  of 
blockade  to  his  subordinates,  and  took  command  of  the  Mississippi  and  Bed 
Biver  operations  himself  in  conjunction  with  the  army.  Toward  the  end  of 
January  the  Ai*my  of  General  Grant  and  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  under  Admi- 
ral Porter,  commenced  the  siege  of  Yicksburg.  On  the  fourteenth  of  March 
he  ran  Port  Hudson,  and  communicating  with  the  Union  commander,  he 
blockaded  the  Bed  Biver,  preventing  all  suppUes  from  Texas  reaching  Yicks- 
burg and  Port  Hudson. 

In  May  he  retm-ned  to  New  Orleans,  but  continued  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions against  Port  Hudson  until  its  capture.  He  subsequently  turned  over 
to  Admiral  Porter  the  command  of  the  squadron  north  of  New  Orleans. 
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The  Mississippi  flotilla,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  numbered  one  hundred 
vessels,  carrying  four  hundred  and  sixty  two  guns,  and  five  thousand  five 
hundred  men;  thirteen  vessels  were  iron-dad,  and  thirty-three  ''tin-clad." 
The  operation  of  the  West  Oulf  squadron,  in  the  succeeding  yeai%  was  chiefiy 
confined  to  the  blockade  of  Mobile  B&y. 

In  July,  1864,  he  made  an  effort  to  reduce  Mobile.  For  this  purpose  a 
large  fleet  was  assembled,  the  *'  Hartford  "  still  being  his  flag-ship.  The 
chief  incidents  of  this  struggle  are  familiar  to  the  reading  public,  aud  need 
not  be  narrated.  In  his  order  for  the  battle  he  intimated  that  the  fleet  would 
attack  at  the  flow  tide,  in  order  that  if  a  vessel  became  paitially  disabled  in 
her  running  apparatus,  she  would  drift  with  the  current  into  the  fight.  In 
this  battle  the  Admiral  allowed  the  ^'Brooklyn  "  to  be  the  leading  ship  of  the 
attacking  fleet.  His  reasons  for  this  arrangement  are  given  in  a  passage  of 
his  report,  which  serves  to  throw  light  upon  his  character. 

'^It  was  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  captains  and  commanding  offi- 
cers that  I  yielded  to  the  ^'  Brooklyn  **  being  the  leading  ship  of  the  line,  as 
she  had  four  Chase  guns  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  picking  up  torpe- 
does, because  in  their  judgment  the  flagship  ought  not  to  be  so  much  exposed. 
This  I  believe  to  be  an  error ;  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  exposure  is  one  of 
the  penalties  of  rank  in  the  Navy,  it  will  always  be  the  aim  of  the  enemy  to 
destroy  the  flag-ship.  As  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  such  an  attempt  was  veiy 
frequently  made,  but  Providence  did  not  permit  it  to  be  successful.*' 

It  was  during  this  engagement  that  the  Admiral  lashed  himself  to  the 
rigging  of  the  flag-ship,  and  watched  the  fight  from  that  position.  This  was 
not  an  act  of  reckless  daiing  on  thq  Admiral^s  part,  but  the  calm  resolve  of  a 
commander  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  in  a  position  where  he  could  see  his 
whole  fleet.  In  the  line  of  battle,  the  ''Brooklyn"  and  "Harfford"  were 
lashed  side  by  side,  the  first  named  vessel  being  nearest  to  the  enemy^s  forts 
and  vessels.  This  battle  was  the  last  engagement  that  the  Admiral  directed, 
and  won  for  him  the  promotion  of  Vice  Admiral. 

After  this  battle  he  returned  to  blockading  duty  in  the  gulf,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  war  was  sent  to  the  James  River.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  sent  on  a  cruise  in  the  "  Franklin  "  to  European  waters,  and  every- 
where met  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration  and  regard. 

After  his  return  to  this  country.  Admiral  Farragut  was  an  invalid.  He 
suffered  greatly  aud  death  finally  came  to  him  as  a  relief. 

And  so  the  brave  Farragut  died.  Bom  of  lowly  parents,  yet  with  patri- 
otic impulses  inbred,  loyal  to  the  flag  of  his  country,  stout  hearted,  true  to 
his  own  manhood,  brave  without  bravado,  honorable  without  ostentation,  ex- 
acting duty,  and  giving  it  with  equal  fidelity  to  his  Oovenimeut,  he  has  gone 
to  his  rest  as  the  old  ship  goes — ^not  down  into  the  depths  in  a  tempest,  but 
after  the  fiercer  struggle  is  over,  and  she  is  out  of  commission,  she  wastes 
away,  and  is  looked  upon  and  loved  and  honored  as  a  relic  of  the  stirring 
struggle,  and  a  monument  of  valor  and  success. 
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Thus  it  viht}  that  Farragut  died — ^not  as  he  would  have  died,  doubtless, 
lashed  to  the  mast  in  the  midst  of  a  fight,  doing  his  duty,  but  worn  and  bat- 
tered he  laid  his  life  down  in  the  midst  of  Peace,  with  the  glad  fruition  that 
a  nation^true  to  herself  and  her  institutions  reaps  after  the  struggle,  all  about 
him  and  the  loTe  of  a  loyal  people  enfolding  and  honoiing  him. 

There  are  few  of  us  that  would  not  willingly  sleep  with  such  a  record  to 
rest  upon ;  few  of  us  that  would  not  willingly  die  after  having  wrought  out 
such  a  history  as  his ;  few  of  us  who  would  not  rather  have  such  a  fame  than 
all  the  dominion  and  power  that  Napoleon  won,  or  King  William  can  wield  by 
Divine  Eight. 


A  BOY'S  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 


rf^^oLONEL  Ctbus  Leland,  a  native  of  Grafton,  now  of  Troy,  Kansas,  who 
(^   raised  and  commanded  the  Fifth  Kansas  Volunteers  in  the  late  war,  re- 
lates the  following  incident: 

"  In  the  Spring  of  1864,  we  were  marching  along  in  a  broken  woody  coun- 
try in  Southern  Arkansas,  when  one  day  the  infantry,  about  two  hundied 
strong,  acting  as  escort  to  my  mule  train  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  wagons, 
was  moving  just  in  advance  of  it.  As  they  passed  a  short  turn  in  the  road 
byB  corner  of  a  field  fence,  a  strong  body  of  Confederates  suddenly  rushed 
out  from  the  timber  and  brush  and  attacked  them,  killing  and  wounding  the 
officers  and  some  men  and  two  of  the  musicians.  Our  escort  was  thrown  into 
confusion  and  ran  back ;  so  did  the  little  drummer  boy,  with  his  drum  over 
his  shoulder.  The  head  of  my  train  was  just  approaching  the  turn  of  the 
road,  but  I  had  now  halted. 

"Five  of  us,  myself,  clerks,  and  orderly,  were  sitting  on  our  horses,  revolv- 
ers in  hand,  as  the  infantry  came  running  back  toward  us;  but  the  little  drum- 
mer boy,  on  an'iving  at  the  fence  corner  just  before  me,  looked  up,  bareheaded 
as  he  was,  and  seeing  us  and  the  train,  at  once  wheeled  round  and  began 
beating  the  "long  roU,'*  which  means  "fall  into  line."  The  little  black-haired 
fellow  played  his  level  best,  and  the  flying  men  hearing  the  roll-call,  and  see- 
ing the  brave  boy  beating  so  furiously  and  resolutely,  with  his  face  to  the  ap- 
proaching enemy,,  began  falling  into  line,  and  soon  nearly  all  of  them  were  in 
battle  order  and  blazing  away  at  the  enemy.  The  drum,  however,  could  be 
heai'd  above  the  din  and  rattle  of  the  musketry. 

"  We  discharged  our  revolvers  at  the  enemy  across  the  comer  of  the  field 
fence,  and  the  fire  of  oiir  now  rallied  escort  was  so  hot  and  effective  that  the 
enemy  soon  retreated  and  ran  into  the  timber  out  of  sight,  leaving  many  dead 
and  wounded.  I  rode  up  to  the  Httle  drummer  boy,  and,  patting  him  on  the 
head,  told  him  that  he  ought  to  have  a  captain's  commission,  for  he,  by  his 
coolness  and  courage,  had  stopped  the  panic  and  saved  the  train  from  cap- 
ture. 'Well,*  said  he,  *  the  long  roll  will  stop  a  panic  if  anything  will.'  I 
don't  know  what  became  of  that  brave  boy,  but  I  hope  he  was  rewarded.  I 
reported  the  whole  aflTair  to  the  division  commander,  and  especially  praised 
and  recommended  the  boy  for  promotion." 
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f  LEDGE    TO    THE    ^EAD. 


By  William  Wdtteb. 


HEN  the  lily  of  love  that  encloses 

In  the  glow  of  a  festival  kiss, 
On  the  wind  that  is  heavj  with  roses^ 

And  shrill  with  the  bugles  of  bliss, 
Lot  it  float  o'er  the  mystical  ocean 

That  breaks  on  the  kingdom  of  night — 
Our  oath  of  eternal  devotion 

To  the  heroes  who  died  for  the  right! 

They  loved,  as  we  loved,  yet  they  parted 
From  all  that  man's  spirit  oan  piize; 
Left  woman  and  child  broken-hearted, 
Staring  up  to  the  pitiless  skies; 
Left  the  tumult  of  youth,  the  sweet  guerdon 

Hope  promised  to  conquer  from  Fate— 
QtLve  all,   for  the  agonized  burden 

Of  death  for  the  Flag  of  the  State! 


Where  they  roam  on  the  shores  of  the  mountain 

That  only  by  angels  is  trod, 
Where  they  muse  by  the  crystaline  fountain 

That  springs  in  the  garden  of  God. 
Are  they  lost  in  unspeakable  splendor  ? 

Do  they  never  look  back  and  regret  T 
Ah,  the  valiant  are  constant  and  tender, 

And  honor  can  never  forget! 

Divine  in  their  pitying  sadness, 

They  grieve  for  their  comrades  of  earth ; 
They  will  hear  us,  and  start  into  gladness, 

And  echo  the  notes  of  our  mirth; 
They  will  lift  their  white  hands  in  a  blessing 

We  shall  know  by  the  tear  that  it  brings — 
The   rapture  of  friendship   confessing 

With  hai*ps  and  the  waving  of  wings 
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In   that  grim  and  relentless   upheayal 

Which  blesses  the  world  through  a  curse, 
Still  bringing  the  good   out   of  evil— 

The  garland  of  peace  on  the  hearse! 
They  were  shattered,  consumed  and  forsaken,     . 

Like  the  shadows  that  fly  from  the  dawn ; 
We  may  never  know  why  they  were  taken, 

But  we  shall  always  feel  they  are  gone. 

If  the  wind  that  sighs  over  our  prairies  ^ 

No  longer  is  solemn  with  knells, — 
But  lovely  with  flowers  and  fairies, 

And  sweet  with  the  calm  Sabbath  bells  $ 
If  Virtue,  in  cottage  and  palace. 

Leads  Love  to  the  bridal  of  Pride, 
'Tis  because  out  of  war's  bitter  chalice 

Our  heroes  drank  deeply — and  died ! 

Ah,  grandeur  in  doom-stricken  glory 

Than  the  greatest  that  linger  behind. 
They  shall  live  in  perpetual  story, 

Who  saved  the  last  hope  of  mankind ! 
For  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  races 

That  languished  in  slavery^s  night ; 
And  the  death  that  was  pale  on  their  faces 

Has  filled  the  whole  world  with  its  light  I 

To  the  clouds  and  the  mountains  we  breathe  ii, 

To  the  freedom  of  planet  and  star ; 
Let  the  tempests  of  ocean  enwreath  it. 

Let  the  winds  of  the  night  bear  it  far, 
Our  oath,  that  till  manhood  shall  perisby 

And  honor  and  vii*tue  are  sped, 
We  are  true  to  the  cause  that  they  cheriah, 

And  eternally  true  to  the  dead. 
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iECOND  IrAND  MRMY  iEVIEWT 


Bt  Bbet  Habte. 


READ  last  night  of  the  Gnrnd  Reyiew 
In  Washington's  chiefest  avenue — 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  in  blae; 

I  think  thej  said  was  the  number — 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  their  tramping  feet, 
The  bugle's  blast  and  the  drum's  quick  beat. 
The  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  stony  street, 
The  cheers  of  people  who  came  to  greet, 
And  the  thousand  details  that  to  repeat 

Would  only  my  verse  eucimiber — 
Till  I  fell  in  a  reverie,  sad  and  sweet. 

And  then  to  a  fitful  slumber. 


When  lo!  in  a  vision  I  seemed  to  stand 
In  the  lonely  Capitol.     On  each  hand 
Far  stretched  the  portico,  dim  and  grand 
Its  columns  ranged  like  a  martyr  band 
Of  sheeted  spectres,  whom  some  command 

And  call  to  a  last  reviewing. 
And  the  streets  of  the  city  were  white  and  bare; 
No  footfall  echoed  across  the  square ; 
But  out  of  the  misty  midnight  air 
I  heard  in  the  distance  a  trumpet  blare, 
Aind  the  wandering  night  air  seemed  to  bear 

The  sound  of  a  far-off  tattooing. 

Then  I  held  my  breath  with  fear  and   dread; 
For  into  the   square  with  brazen  tread, 
There  rode  a  figure,  whose  stately  head 

Overlooked  the  review  that  morning, 
That  never  bowed  from  its  firm  set  seat 
When  the  living  column  passed  its  feet. 
But  now  rode  steadily  up   the  street 

To  the  phantom  bugle's  warning; 
Till  it  reached  the  Capitol  square  and  wheeled, 
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And  there  in  the  moonlight  stood  revealed 
A  well  known  form  that  in  State  and  Field 

Had  led  oar  patriot  sires; 
Whose  face  was  turned  to, the  sleeping  camp, 
Afar  through  the  river's  fog  and  damp, 
That  showed  no  flicker,  nor  warning  lamp, 

Nor  wasted  bivouac  fires. 

And  I  saw  a  phantom  come, 

With  never  a  sound  of  fife  or  drum. 

But  keeping  time  to  a  throbbing  hum 

Of  wailing  and  lamentation. 
The  Martyred  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill, 
Of  Gettysburg  and  Chancellor«ville, 
The  men  whose  wasted  figures  fill 

The  patriot  graves  of  our  Nation. 

And  there  came  the  nameless  dead — ^the  men 
Who  perished  in  fever,  swamp  and  fen, 
The  slowly  stai'ved  of  the  prison  pen; 

And  marching  behind  the  others 
Came  the  dusky  maityrs  of  Pillow's  fight, 
With  Umbs  enfranchised  and  bearing  bright; 
I  thought — perhaps  'twas  the  pale  moonlight — 

They  looked  as  white  as  their  brothers ! 

And  so  all  night  marched  the  Nation's  dead 
With  never  a  banner  above  them  spread. 
Nor  a  badge  nor  a  motto  brandished; 
No  mark — save  the  bare  uncovered  head 

Of  the  silent  bronze  reviewer; 
With  never  an  arch  save  the  vaulted  sky; 
With  never  a  flower  save  those  that  lie 
On  the  distant  graves — for  love  could  buy 

No  gift  that  was  purer  or  truer. 

So  all  night  long  till  the  morning  gray 
I  watched  for  one  who  had  passed  away, 

With  reverent  awe  and  wonder — 
Till  a  blue  cap  waved  in  the  lengthening  line. 
And  I  knew  that  one  who  was  kin  to  mine 
Had  come ;   and  I  spake — and  lo !   that  sign 

Awakened  me  from  my  slumber. 
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iTREIGHT'S    MULE    MAID. 


^NE  of  the  most  adventurous  and  persistent  raids  of  the  war 
was  that  made  by  Colonel  Streight,  of  Indiana,  who 
started  from  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  April  7th,  1863,  under 
'^sealed  orders,"  and  brought  up  near  Rome,  Gra.,  on 
May  3d,  and  reached  the  Union  lines  at  City  Point  on 
the  15th  of  May,  the  same  year. 

The  following  incidents  of  the  celebrated  mule  ride 
"  Through  Destruction  and  Captivity  to  Freedom  '  are 
given  as  they  were  related  a  short  time  ago  by  Lieuten- 
ant Lethroe,  an  ex-officer  of  the  Third  Ohio  Infantry, 
which  was  one  of  the  regiments  that  participated  in  the 
ups  and  downs  of  this  memorable  expedition.  Says  the 
Lieutenant : 

*'We  had  been  lying  about  Mui^freesboro  for  some 
time,  and  the  laziness  of  camp  life  and  Spring  fever  was  heavy  upon  us,  when 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  Apiil,  Captain  Jack  Millard  poked  liis  head  into 
my  tent,  exclaiming: 

^' '  Shake  the  kinks  out  of  your  la^  carcass,  Lethi*oe !  We're  off  to- 
moiTow !  * 

*'  Suie  enough,  we  were  off  bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  and  a  few 
houi's  of  remai'kable  rough  railroad  riding  landed  us  a  couple  of  miles  south 
of  Nashville.  On  the  9th  we  found  ouiselves  on  the  steamers  Nashville, 
Hazel  Dell  and  Aurora,  in  company  with  a  lower  deck  full  of  mules,  the  odor 
whereof  was  powerful.  The  men  sprawled  about  wherever  they  could  find 
room,  and  made  pathetic  inquiries  as  to  whether  we  were  to  be  '  hoss  ma- 
rines* or  '  mule  cavalry.' 

^'The  next  morning  our  fleet  of  twenty  steamboats  started  slowly  down 
the  river,  out  of  respect  for  the  numberless  old  wrecks  and  other  obstruc- 
tions which  the  C.  S.  A.  had  thoughtfully  placed  in  our  path,  the  men  all  the 
while  raising  a  concerted  howl  of  *  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave '  and  talking  a 
sailor  lingo  that  would  have  broken  an  old  tar's  heart. 

"  Thus  we  passed  Clarksville,  and  in  the  afternoon  reached  Palmyi-a, 
where  most  of  our  force  landed.  This  embraced  the  Fifty-first  and  Seventy- 
third  Indiana,  the  Eighteenth  Illinois,  and  the  Third  Ohio  regiments  of  In- 
fantry, two  companies  of  the  First  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  two  brass  twelve- 
pound  howitzers. 

''It  was  at  this  debaikation  that  the  fun  with  our  mules  commenced, 
and  it  is  a  fan*  estimate  that  it  took  all  the  energy  and  profanity  of  fifteen 
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men  to  land  each  particular  mule ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  ashore  his  first  busi- 
ness was  to  kick  somebody  and  then  run  away,  and  had  to  be  chased  all  over 
creation  in  a  pelting  rain  before  he  could  be  brought  to  reason. 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  three  companies  being  left  to  accompany 
the  fleet,  the  remainder  of  us  took  up  the  march  for  Smithland,  Ky.,  on  the 
Ohio  river.  That  eyening  we  passed  Fort  Donelson  and  fired  a  salute  in 
honor  of  the  silent  patriot  braves  whose  spirits  keep  silent  watch  and  waid 
forever  beneath  its  frowning  parapet. 

'<  At  four  A.  H.  on  the  14th  we  left  Smithland,  and  at  six  anchored  at 
Paducah,  where  we  stopped  to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Ellet*s  marine 
brigade  of  five  transports,  a  ram  and  two  gunboats  to  be  our  convoy  up  the 
Tennessee  river.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  in  charge  of  our 
convoy,  we  steamed  up  the  river  in  a  rain  that  came  down  in  torrents  until 
midnight  of  the  16th,  when  we  arrived  at  Fort  Henry,  where  the  rain  stop- 
ped as  soon  as  we  did.  Here  we  first  heard  of  the  land  forces  which  had 
been  sent  across  country  from  Palmyi*a.  Their  message  was  an  immense  lot 
of  confiscated  mules  and  horses,  which  we  loaded  up,  and  on  the  18th  started 
again  'up  the  river.' 

''  During  the  afternoon,  as  we  rounded  a  bend,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
one  of  the  most  touching  sights  I  ever  met  in  my  army  experience.  On  the 
shore  were  some  two  hundred  Union  refugees  from  the  interior;  men,  women 
and  children  who  had  fled  from  their  homes  to  escape  the  rebel  barbarities. 
They  had  no  shelter,  but  little  clothing,  and  all  they  had  been  able  to  caiTy 
along  to  eat  was  nearly  exhausted.  They  stood  in  forlorn  little  family  groups, 
and  as  our  fleet  came  up  they  raised  a  feeble  ghost  of  a  cheer  at  sight  of  the 
Union  flag.  They  were  hiding  and  waiting  patiently  for  a  boat  to  take  them 
down  the  river.  Colonel  Streight  directed  one  of  the  transports  to  stop  and 
provide  them  with  rations;  and  while  this  was  being  done  the  Ida  Martin, 
coming  down  empty,  stopped  and  took  them  on. 

''On  the  19th  we  passed  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Eastport  Landing,  where  we  went  ashore  and  pitched  our  'peep  tents,'  the 
southwestern  designation  for  ients  d'AlbrL  This  village  was  in  a  miserable, 
dilapidated  condition,  and  seemed  destitute  of  everything.  One  of  our  men 
went  to  a  well  in  the  outskii-ts  for  water,  and  was  fired  upon  by  some  one  con- 
cealed in  the  houses.  In  an  hour  after  there  was  nothing  but  an  ash-heap  to 
tell  where  Eastport  had  been. 

"  The  next  two  days  were  employed  in  getting  our  animals  and  stores 
on  shore  and  in  mounting  the  infantiy  on  mules.  This  was  a  very  lively  pro- 
cess. It  rained  almost  incessantly ;  the  mud  was  slimy,  deep  and  horrible ; 
the  mules  were  like  the  fiery,  untamed  steed  of  Tartary  multiplied  by  ten, 
and  the  men  were  mad.  The  result  was  a  pandemonium  of  rearing,  kicking, 
pitching  mules  and  excited,  swearing  soldiers.  It  took  six  men  to  put  one 
on  a  mule,  and  he  was  no  sooner  on  than  he  flew  through  the  air  with  the 
graceful  curvature  ol  •«  rotiket,  and  struck  and  stuck  in  the  mud,  heaviest  end 
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down,  in  a  state  of  temper  easier  imagined  than  described.  One  whole  day 
was  occupied  in  getting  mounted  and  making  two  miles  to  Westpori,  where 
the  men  lay  down  anywhere  as  much  exhausted  as  though  they  had  marched 
thirty  miles. 

^'  On  the  22d  we  scrambled  out  of  the  mud  at  daylight  and  started  for  Gen- 
eral Dodge*s  camp,  five  miles  distant  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad, 
thirty  miles  west  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  The  mules  behaved  a  little  better,  but 
still  the  Third  Ohio  and  part  of  the  Eightieth  Illinois,  for  whom  there  were  no 
mules  yet,  and  who  had  to  foot  it,  regarded  themselyes  as  best  off,  and  made 
no  httle  fun  of  the  fellows  who  had  to  'work  their  passage*  on  the  long- 
eared  gunboats,  and  who  were  being  constantly  chucked  into  mudholes,  and 
pitched  against  rocks  or  rubbed  off  against  trees,  and  besides,  the  rough  pack- 
saddle  made  them'so  sore  that  they  had  to  eat  their  meals  standing  up. 

**  We  made  General  Dodge's  camp  about  noon  in  the  most  disorderly 
order  that  ever  a  mai'ching  column  was  seen,  and  his  whole  command  volun- 
tarily drew  up  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  greeted  us  with  the  heartiest 
kind  of  derisive  cheers.  They  had  been  through  the  mill,  and  now  could 
manage  their  mules.  General  Dodge  was  also  very  liberal,  and  gave  us 
enough  mules  to  mount  all  our  men.  I  got  one  that  appeared  to  be  made 
of  gum-elastic  and  worked  on  spiral  springs.  He  could  make  himself  into  a 
ball,  a  worm  fence  or  a  cork-screw  at  a  second's  notice,  and  did  it  without  any 
notice  at  all.  His  grand  feat,  the  one  which  had  the  most  absorbing  interest 
for  our  men,  was  to  see  that  mule — 'Dynamite,*  I  called  him — ^pitch  me  up 
about  two  feet  three  times,  catch  me  in  the  crotch  of  the  pack-saddle  twice, 
and  the  third  time  step  from  under  and  let  me  drop  in  the  mud  in  front  of 
him,  when  he  would  walk  over  me  with  the  demure  air  of  a  woman  going  to 
church  the  first  time  in  a  new  bonnet. 

^'It  was-  now  generally  understood  that  we  were  getting  down  to  the 
real  business  of  the  expedition,  and  were  cautioned  against  straggling  or 
scatteniig  away  from  the  main  body.  On  the  24th  my  company  was  sent  off 
at  right  angles  from  the  Tuscumbia  road  on  a  scout  to  the  small  town  of 
Frankfort.  We  met  a  small  squadron  of  rebel  cavalry,  but  they  evidently 
did  not  like  the  looks  of  our  mule-mounted  rangers  and  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. About  the  same  time  we  heard  cannonading  in  the  direction  of  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  where  General  Dodge  and  General  Roddy  were  having  an  argu- 
ment. We  rode  all  day,  through  a  miserable  country,  without  anything  for 
ourselves  or  our  mules  to  eat,  and  at  midnight  found  General  Dodge's  com- 
mand encamped  in  line  of  battle  opposite  Tuscumbia.  'Dynamite*  was. so 
tired  that  he  could  only  dump  me  over  his  head  as  we  stopped,  and  I  went  to 
sleep  where  I  fell. 

''On  the  25th  and  26th  we  remained  at  Tuscumbia  and  fed  up  our  ex- 
hausted animals.  On  the  27th  we  started  on  the  Russelville  road,  and  ten 
miles  out  Company  F,  Third  Ohio,  was  ambushed,  but  the  balance  of  the 
regiment  quickly  dismounted,  and  leaving  every  fourth  man  to  hold  the  mules 
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went  at  the  rebels.  We  deployed  to  outflank  them,  but  after  a  very  scatter- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  fight  they  'lit  out.'  We  then  scouted  each  side  of  the 
road  for  a  couple  of  miles,  finding  no  enemy,  but  capturing  some  good  horses 
and  first-rate  forage,  besides  destroying  everything  that  could  aid  or  comfort 
the  Confederacy. 

"  On  the  28th  and  29th  we  pushed  on  to  Moulton,  and  the  second  day 
came  upon  some  rebels  in  a  house,  guarding  a  lot  of  bacon  intended  for  their 
army.  The  rebs  fled,  and  we  confiscated  meat,  wagons,  mules  and  negroes, 
and  seciired  a  hearty  corn-cake  breakfast,  which  we  ate  as  we  rode  after  the 
fugitives.  All  along  the  road  we  found  scattered  wagons  loaded  with  good 
bacon  and  drawn  by  first-rate  horses  and  mules.  We  burned  the  wagons  and 
meat,  but  took  the  mules  and  horses  along. 

'^At  this  point  I  disrated  'Dynamite,'  giving  him  to  a  contraband  that  I 
had  appropriated  for  a  servant,  and  took  a  fine  blooded  horse  which  we  had 
captured.  But  '  Dynamite '  didn't  approve  of  the  change.  He  chucked  the 
darkey  into  the  greenbriers  and  trotted  up  behind  my  horse,  whose  tail  he 
tried  to  nibble  ofiT,  which  is  the  mule's  way  of  showing  affection  for  the  nobler 
animal.    I  drove  the  heartbroken  son  of  a  jackass  off  and  felt  happier. 

''  In  the  afternoon,  on  coming  around  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road,  we  sud- 
denly alighted  upon  a  dozen  wagon-loads  of  negro  women  and  children  that 
the  rebels  were  running  off  South.  We  confiscated  the  horses  and  mules  and 
burned  the  wagons,  telling  the  contrabands  they  were  free  to  go  where  they 
pleased.  Just  after  this,  while  we  were  resting  beside  the  road,  a  squad  of 
ten  rebel  cavalrymen  came  dashing  up  guarding  a  light  wagon.  They  sup- 
posed we  were  their  own  men  and  yelled : 

" '  Make  way  there  for  the  mail ! ' 

"  *  Come  ahead !  We're  all  ready  for  it ! '  I  shouted,  and  we  instantly 
covered  them  with  our  rifles. 

'*  Six  of  the  rebels  fled,  pursued  by  our  shot ;  but  the  other  four  showed 
fight,  and  we  had  to  knock  one  of  them  off  his  horse  before  they  would  be 
convinced  that  they  had  reached  a  '  distributing  office.' 

''  We  had  all  along  been  howling  for  letters,  and  now  we  had  all  we 
wanted,  and  we  got  some  astonishing  news.  We  learned  that  instead  of  our 
being  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  the  enemy  was  in  pursuit  of  us.  On  account 
of  the  high  water  it  appeared  that  General  Dodge  had  not  been  able  to  cross 
the  Tuscumbia  river  and  engage  General  Eoddy,  which  left  the  latter  free  to 
follow  us,  and  now  he  was  in  hot  pursuit,  and  everything  suddenly  looked  as 
if  it  was  to  be  'who  and  who  for  the  turkey,'  and  we  all  suddenly  acquired  an 
unbounded  love  for  thiB  mules.  I  even  forgave  '  Dynamite '  for  having  eaten 
up  my  haversack  and  trying  to  pull  out  a  handful  of  my  hair  the  night  before. 
Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis. 

"  On  the  30th  we  burned  all  our  wagons ;  but  before  the  whole  column 
had  filed  out  into  the  road  the  rebels  came  up  and  began  to  drop  shell  among 
lis  pretty  lively,  but  fortunately  without  doing  us  any  injury.     We  pushed  on 
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briskly  to  ^  Day^s  Oap/  where  we  dismounted  and  formed  in  line  of  battle. 
Soon  the  enemy  came  thundering  along  and  opened  with  shot  and  shell,  but 
our  sheltered  position  saved  us. 

"  Our  little  mountain  howitzers  were  now  brought  into  play  with  good 
results,  for  they  fell  back  and  tried  our  left  wing,  but  they  were  signally  re- 
pulsed, with  considerable  loss,  by  the  Fifty-first  and  Seventy-third  Indiana. 
They  then  tried  our  right  wing,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  demonstration 
on  the  center,  but  they  were  met  by  a  murderous  fire  and  driven  back.  The 
Third  Ohio,  with  fixed  bayonets,  made  a  rush  at  their  battery,  and  captured 
it  amid  a  great  deal  of  swearing  and  yelling  and  very  little  filing.  The  bat- 
tery consisted  of  two  pieces  and  one  limber,  and  was  brought  off  with  the 
horses  amid  the  Mohawk  yells  of  the  Ohio  boys  and  placed  with  our  pieces. 
Our  line  was  again  formed  in  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  which 
failed  to  come,  and  at  two  o'clock  p.  m,  we  marched  off  again  under  full  mule 
steam  headway. 

"  Everything  went  smoothly  for  ten  miles,  until  just  as  the  Third  Ohio 
was  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  deep  fork  of  the  Black  Warrior  river  the  enemy 
came  suddenly  upon  our  rear  causing  considerable  confusion.  With  a  hasty 
formation,  however,  the  Third  succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check  until 
the  rest  of  our  force  had  crossed  and  formed  under  the  protection  of  our 
artillery  of  four  pieces.  The  enemy,  led  by  General  Forrest,  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  us,  but  was  repulsed  again  and  again.  Their  loss  was  certainly 
great,  as  ours,  although  we  were  well  sheltered,  was  sorrowfully  large.  Just 
after  dark  we  succeeded  in  silencing  the  enemT#  Then  we  took  the  two 
pieces  captured  from  them,  and  spiking  them  with  two  rat-tail  files,  left  them 
beside  the  road.  A  rear  guard  was  next  established,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we 
started  on  again  and  kept  up  a  brisk  ride  all  night,  The  enemy's  advance 
followed  us  fifteen  miles  to  Black  river.  We  were  now  fully  convinced  that 
our  safety  lay  in  our  legs,  and  the  mule  as  a  locomotive  animal  became  a  pearl 
of  great  price.  'Dynamite'  might  have  eaten  my  overcoat  with  impunity,  I 
loved  him  so  for  carrying  my  darkey  and  grub. 

<<  The  dawn  of  the  first  of  May  found  us  still  on  the  road  hastening  for 
a  destination  of  which  we  knew  nothing,  and  without  even  stopping 
to  water  or  feed  our  mules,  which  were  rushed  through  streams  breast  high 
without  pausing  for  a  mouthful.  At  eleven  a.  m.  we  reached  Blountville  and 
stopped  to  feed,  having  been  over  twenty-four  hours  in  the  saddle  and  ridden 
nearly  sixty  miles.  We  had  plenty  of  com  for  our  mules,  and  ham,  coffee  and 
crackers  for  ourselves.  Here  we  burned  the  last  of  our  wagons,  having  no 
further  use  for  them.  At  one  p.  m.  we  were  pushing  on  again  on  quick  time, 
for  the  rebels  were  harrassing  our  rear.  We  made  one  halt  to  give  them  bat- 
tle, but  they  failed  to  come  to  time,  and  we  pursued  our  way  over  a  barren 
coimtry  called  Sand  Mountain,  and  baited  about  midnight,  having  oome  about 
thirty  miles,  and  having  since  yesterday  morning  ridden  eighty  miles  without 
any  sleep. 
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"  The  morning  of  May  2d  found  us  well  and  in  good  spirits,  but  tolera- 
bly sore.  A  paA-saddle  is  the  greatest  institution  to  '  scrape  acquaintance  * 
I  ever  met  with.  We  were  off  at  daylight,  and  got  breakfast  two  hours 
later.  This  was  a  good  foraging  country,  and  we  were  particular  what  we 
ate,  refusing  any  meat  but  ham.  Our  company  commissary  went  to  a  farm 
house  for  meat,  but  returned  empty-handed,  indignant  because  there  was 
nothing  in  the  smoke-house  but  shoulders  and  flitches.  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  we  could  have  made  a  hearty  meal  off  the  smell  of  the  logs. 

"  After  a  march  of  fifteen  nules,  during  which  we  burned  several  bridges 
to  retard  the  enemy,  we  reached  Gadsden,  on  the  Coosa  river.  Here  we  de- 
stroyed four, thousand  dollars  worth  of  good  flour,  five  hundred  stand  of 
arms  and  the  ferry-boat.  We  again  mounted  and  started  in  the  direction  of 
Itome,  Gk.,  and  had  trotted  eleven  miles  by  two  p.  m.,  and  stopped  to  feed, 
when  the  rebels  came  upon  our  rear  guard  and  we  were  compelled  to  form 
again  and  give  them  another  general  engagement,  which  was  done  in  quick 
time  and  good  order. 

"  In  this  engagement  Colonel  Hathaway,  of  the  Seventy-third  Indiana, 
was  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  at  short  range  by  one  of  the  rebel  riflemen,  who, 
when  he  turned  to  get  away,  was  perfectly  riddled  with  bullets.  We  lost 
more  in  killed  here  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  engagements.  When  the 
battery  got  a  fair  chance  at  them  and  our  center  sent  in  its  "volleys  the  enemy 
soon  put  back. 

'^  While  here  Colonel  Streight  selected  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  of  the  best 
mpunted  men  and  sent  them  in  the  direction  of  Bome,  Ga.,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rest  of  the  command  left  and  pushed  on  until 
late  in  the  night,  when  a  detail  was  made  to  burn  the  Bound  Mountain  smelt- 
ing furnace,  a  mammoth  establishment  for  casting  ordnance,  shells,  etc. 

'<This  work  of  destruction  was  safely  accompHshed,  and  the  detail  joined 
the  main  command  at  Center,  where  it  was  intended  to  have  crossed  the  An- 
tigua river,  but  the  boat  was  too  small,  and  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  long 
ride  to  a  ford  above.  Here,  by  some  one's  negligence,  our  artillery  ammuni- 
tion was  wetted  and  spoiled. 

<<  On  the  third  of  May,  at  daylight,  we  came  to  Cedar  Bluffs,  twenty-eight 
niiles  from  Bome,  where  we  destroyed  some  new  caissons.  The  men  were 
now  so  overcome  with  drowsiness  that  they  went  to  sleep  as  they  rode  along, 
and  were  constantly  falling  from  their  mules.  We  had  not  slept  six  hours  in 
the  last  seventy-two,  and  had  fought  three  general  engagements  and  a  dozen 
skirmishes,  and  ridden  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Six  miles  south  of  Cedar 
Bluffs  we  halted  for  feeding  and  breakfast. 

"While  we  were  thus  engaged  General  Forrest  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce 
and  demanded  oui*  surrender,  which  was  refused.  Colonel  Streight  remarking: 

"  *  m  BQe  Forrest  d d  first.' 

But  when  our  ordnance  officer  reported  the  ammunition  defective  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  called  and  the  matter  reconsidered.     Then,  after  seeing  the 
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enemy's  forces,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  we  were  three  hundred 
miles  within  their  lines,  with  no  hope  of  reinforcement,  with  a  large  and  easOy 
reinforced  hostile  force  immediately  opposed  to  us,  with  twenty-two  miles 
and  a  deep  river  between  us  and  our  destination,  and  nearly  all  our  ammuni- 
tion worthless,  it  seemed  madness  to  give  them  battle,  so  the  terms  stipulated 
by  Colonel  Streight  were  accepted  by  General  Forrest.  We  were  to  sur- 
render all  Government  property,  the  officers  to  retain  their  private  property 
and  side  arms  and  our  colors,  and  the  privates  all  personal  property,  and  to 
ride  their  dearly  beloved  mules  to  Borne,  Gk.,  twenty-two  miles  distant. 
Thus  our  raid  through  destruction  ended  in  captivity. 


ORTUNES  OF  WAR. 


TAZOO  reporter  recently  met  an  acquaintance  from 
Jophn  who  related  to  him  the  particulars  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  divorce  cases  of  which  we  have 
ever  heard. 

A  lady  in  Joplin  recently  sued  for  a  divorce,  and 
when  it  came  up  the  startling  developments  of  which 
we  write  were  brought  to  light,  and  upon  their  truth 
it  was  readily  granted. 

In  1863,  the  lady,  then  a  young  and  handsome 
maiden,  a  resident  of  Stone  County,  Southwest  Mis- 
souri, married  a  worthy  young  man,  to  whom  she  had 
been  affianced  for  some  time.  The  union  was  a  happy 
one,  and  as  both  had  been  reared  in  the  vicinity  and 
were  beloved  and  respected  by  all,  they  received  the 
kindest  benisons  of  all  who  knew  them. 

But  the  war  was  raging  around  them,  and  their  locality  was  alternately 
occupied  by  Confederate  and  Union  forces.  A  draft  was  about  i^  be  made,  and 
the  young  husband,  a  month  after  his  mai'riage,  concluded  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Government's  liberal  offers  to  enlist  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being 
forced  into  the  ranks  without  any  emolument  save  the  poor  pay  of  a  private. 
So  he  at  once  voluntarily  enlisted  and  became  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  army. 

His  courage  and  intelligence  soon  gained  the  respect  of  his  officers  and 
comrades,  and  in  several  hard  fought  battles  he  distinguished  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  name  was  forwarded  to  the  department  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  emblasoned  in  a  second  lieutenant's  com- 
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mission.  The  regiment  was  then  stationed  in  Northern  Arkansas,  and  at  this 
opportune  moment,  when  he  was  so  near  to  all  he  held  dear,  for  a  son  was 
born  to  him  since  he  left  home,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  obtain 
a  short  leave  of  absence  and  visit  his  wife  and  child. 

The  boon  was  easily  obtained,  and  with  his  commission  in  his  pocket,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  started  for  home.  At  length  the  many  well-remem- 
bered landmarks  came  into  view. 

The  brave  lieutenant  was  close  to  his  home. 

A  few  hundred  yards  of  the  leafy  forest  and  he  would  be  in  the  opening 
where  he  could  see  the  smoke  from  the  cot  that  dftntained  his  dearly  loved 
treasures,  and  his  thoughts  were: 

How  he  would  surprise  them! 
How-  his  wife  would  cry  for  joy ! 
How  his  bright-eyed  babe  would — 

'^  Halt ! "  came  a  fierce  order  in  stentorian  tones  from  the  bush  that  sur- 
rounded the  road.  Ere  he  could  rein  in  his  horse  in  obedience  to  the  dread 
summons  he  was,  as  if  by  magic,  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  fierce  and 
heavily  armed  men,  whom  his  practiced  eye  told  him  were  the  most  unrelent- 
ing foes  that  the  uniform  he  wore  ever  had.  His  heart  sank  within  him, 
brave  as  he  was,  for  he  knew  there  was  no  mercy  in  the  breast  of  a  bush- 
whacker for  such  they  were. 

A  few  questions  were  put  to  him  by  the  leader  of  the  band,  but  they 
were  more  for  formes  sake  than  anything  else.  His  uniform  was  a  mute  an- 
swer for  all  they  wished  to  know,  while  from  his  pockets,  which  wei*e  rapidly 
turned  inside  out,  was  the  commission  drawn  forth  which  made  them  all  the 
more  eager  for  his  blood. 

The  leader  of  the  band  was  a  man  of  about  his  own  age,  and  to  him  he 
appealed  and  demanded  that  he  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  wax.  His  request 
was  treated  with  derision,  and  a  moment  more  his  legs  were  pinioned,  aa  an 
ominous  rope  with  a  noose  at  the  end  dangled  from  the  limb  of  an  adjacent 
tree.  He  once  more  appealed  to  his  captors,  and  implored  them  to  let  him 
see  his  wife  and  child  before  he  died. 

But  even  as  he  supplicated  the  leader  put  the  fatal  loop  around  his  neck, 
waved  his  hand  as  a  signal,  and  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  was  swung  off 
into  eternity  with  a  prayer  for  the  widowed  wife  and  orphan  child  still  upon 
his  dying  lips. 

Ten  years  had  passed.  And  though  time  had  healed  the  wounds  of  her 
heart,  the  love  of  him  who  had  been  the  husband  of  her  youth  was  faithful. 
Her  child  was  now  a  youth  and  needed  the  stem,  restraining  hand  and  ex- 
perienced counsel  of  a  father.  She,  too,  a  weak,  lone  woman,  was  tired  of 
fighting  the.  battle  of  life,  yielded  to  the  pleadings  of  a  man  who  bore  a  good 
character. 

They  were  married  and  their  lives  blended  into  a  happy,  even  tenor  of 
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connubial  existence.  He  treated  her  kindly  and  affectionately,  was  a  father 
to  her  son  and  an  honest,  industrious  bread-winner  for  them  all.  She  loved 
and  respected  him,  and  her  future  seemed  to  her  full  of  recompense  for  the 
long,  weary  past. 

One  day  not  long  since— and  it  was  an  evil  day — an  old  acquaintance 
visited  him.  They  had,  in  the  years  gone,  been  warm  friends,  for  they  had 
fought  side  by  side  under  the  banner  of  the  sunny  South  and  oft  had  shared 
the  same  blanket  as  partisans — ^yea,  guerrillas,  bushwhackers,  if  you  like. 

Bight  glad  were  they  to  meet,  and  the  husband  received  him  cordially 
for  old  time's  sake,  and  tlA  wife  made  him  welcome  for  the  sake  of  her  hus- 
band. One  night  as  they  sat  around  the  ruddy  hearth  after  the  evening  meal, 
the  two  men  talked  of  the  stirring  scenes  through  which  they  had  passed,  and, 
as  old  soldiers  will,  fought  their  battles  over  again. 

While  relating  reminiscences  of  the  war,  the  husband  remarked  that  he 
never  knew  how  strong  were  the  feelings  of  affection  a  man  felt  for  his  family 
until  he  himself  had  married,  and  placing  his  heavy  hand  on  his  companion's 
knee,  he  said,  mournfully  and  earnestly : 

''John,  I  have  always  been  sorry  that  I  did  not  let  that  poor  Yankee 
lieutenant  see  his  wife  and  child  before  we  strung  him  tip  ten  years  ago." 

His  wife  heard  the  remark  and  slowly  rose  to  her  feet,  with  her  face  as 
white  as  marble,  and  her  distended  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  husband's  face 
with  an  expression  of  intense  horror.  Twice  she  essayed  to  speak,  but  failed. 
Then,  with  a  loud,  unearthly,  heart-broken  scream,  she  fell  like  a  corpse  to 
the  floor. 

When  she  recovered  her  consciousness  she  had  little  to  say.  The  light 
of  her  life  had  gone  out  forever.  She  loved  her  husband,  for  he  had  been 
good  and  true  and  kind  to  her.  Perhaps  he  was  not  so  much  to  blame  that 
he  killed  her  first  love.  It  was  the  fortune  of  war  she  supposed.  But — she 
could  live  no  longer  vnth  him.  Oh,  no  I  There  came  a  picture  from  the  halls 
of  memory  that  bade  her  go. 

And  taking  her  boy  she  went    She  got  her  divorce. 
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iHERiDAN's  Information. 
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'HE.  historian  of  ''The  Lost  Cause,"  Edward  A.  Pollard, 
declares  that  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  Aimy  of  the 
Valley,  neai*  Winchester,  Va,,  September  19th,  1864, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy— since  that  victory,  with  the  operations  of  the 
following  month  in  the  same  quarter,  destroyed  the 
military  power  of  the  rebelhon  in  the  valley,  closed 
permanently  that  broad  highway  of  Northern  invasion, 
by  which  the  South  had  been  able  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully to  divert  the  wai-  from  the  interior  of  Viigiuia 
to  its  boundaries,  and  effectually  circumscribed  the 
territory  of  the  struggle  in  the  State. 

The  battle  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  and  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war. 
The  actual  fighting  of  the  day  was  confined  to  a  space  of  about  five  hours' 
duration  after  mid-day,  and  before  the  final  result  more  than  five  thousand  of 
Sheiidan's  army  were  put  "hors  du  combat."  The  contest  ended  about  six 
o'clock  with  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  who  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Fish- 
er's Hill.  The  Confederate  historian  is  probably  correct  in  the  importance 
that  he  gives  to  this  Union  victory,  although  I  believe  he  is  the  only  vmter 
on  either  side  who  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  reasons  which  made  it  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  the  South.  The  report  that  General  Grant  (page  16) 
sets  forth  in  a  few  words  on  the  military  situation  in  the  ShenandoaJi  Valley 
just  pi-ior  to  this  battle,  is  as  follows: 

"The  two  armies  lay  in  such  a  position — the  enemy  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Opequan  Creek,  covering  Winchester,  and  our  forces  in  front  of  Berry- 
ville — that  either  could  bring  on  a  battle  at  any  tinae.  Defeat  to  us  would 
lay  open  to  the  enemy  the  States  of  Mainland  and  Pennsylvania  for  long  dis- 
tances before  another  army  could  be  interposed  to  check  him.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  hesitated  about  allowing  the  initiative  to  be  taken. 

"  Finally,  the  use  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  which  were  both  obstructed  by  the  enemy,  became  so  indis 
pensably  necessary  to  us  and  the  importance  of  relieving  Pennsylvania  and 
Mai'yland  from  continuously  threatened  invasion  so  great,  that  I  determined 
the  risk  should  be  taken ;  but  fearing  to  telegraph  the  order  for  an  attack 
without  knowing  more  than  I  did  of  General  Sheridan's  feelings  as  to  what 
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would  be  the  probable  result,  I  left  Gitj  Point  on  the  fifteenth  of  September 
to  visit  him,  at  his  headquarters,  to  decide,  after  conference  with  him,  what 
should  be  done.  I  met  him  at  Gharlestown,  and  he  pointed  out  so  distinctly 
how  each  army  lav,  what  he  could  do  the  moment  he  was  authorized,  and  ex- 
presssed  such  confidence  of  success,  that  I  saw  there  were  but  two  words  of 
instruction  necessary — Go  in ! " 

It  is  quite  evident  from  all  this  that  General  Sheridan  had  very  exact  in- 
formation as  to  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  Early^s  army.  The  facts  as 
to  how  he  obtained  this  information  make  one  of  the  most  interesting  inci- 
dents of  the  war ;  and  consideiing  the  great  importance  of  the  results  tl^at 
followed,  the  incident  deserves  to  be  preserved  in  a  reliable  form. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  tell  this  story  in  the  newspapers,  but 
always  with  an  effort  to  give  it  a  romantic  gloss  to  the  afifair  which  has  de- 
tracted from  the  simple  and  interesting  truth. 

The  writer  hereof  passed  through  all  the  fortunes  of  that  glorious  day 
in  one  of  the  New  York  regiments,  and  feeling  desirous  of  learning  the  actual 
facts  as  to  how  Sheridan  obtained  his  information,  he  wrote  to  the  person 
who  had  been  accredited  with  giving  it — a  lady,  supposed  to  be  living  in  Win- 
chester— ^requesting  the  facts  and  permission  to  make  them  public.  Both 
were  given,  a  few  days  later,  in  a  letter  from  Washington,  and  the  writer  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  furnish  to  the  thousands  who  will  feel  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter,  the  statement  of  Sheridan^s  informant  in  her  own  words,  which 
are  as  follows : 

*^  On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1864,  a  colored  man  came  to  our  house 
and  gave  me  a  little  package  of  tin-foil  about  one-half  an  inch  square,  which 
he  said  contained  a  note  from  General  Sheridan,  desiring  me  to  give  him  any 
information  I  could  of  Eaxly's  forces.  I  had  spent  an  evening  with  a  rebel 
officer  the  same  week,  and,  as  the  war  was  the  most  interesting  subject,  we 
talked  about  it.  I  asked  many  questions,  and  he  replied  to  them ;  so  when 
General  Sheridan's  note  came,  I  knew  all  he  wanted  to  know,  answered  it  and 
rolled  it  in  the  same  tin-foil.  The  colored  man  put  it  in  his  mouth  and  went 
away.  The  next  I  heard  of  it  was  the  booming  of  cannon  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. You  well  know  the  result  of  that  day.  The  general  called  in  the  even- 
ing and  told  me  that  it  was  on  my  information  alone  that  he  gave  the  orders 
for  the  attack." 

The  writer  of  the  above  now  fills  a  place  in  the  Treasurer's  office  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  Of  all  the  thousands  of  Union  women 
at  the  South,  during  the  war,  who  helped  along  the  good  cause,  it  may  be 
questioned  if  any  of  them  had  a  better  opportunity  to  aid  it,  or  improved  it 
better  than  this  one.  She  performed  an  inestimable  service  for  that  cause,  by 
giving  this  information,  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  patriot  for  it. 
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HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  of  poor  bat  strictly 
honest  parents,  at  of  near  Peachbottom,  York  County, 
Penn.  His  history  shows  that  he  commenced  to  have 
hard  luck  at  the  remarkably  early  age  of  three  weeks, 
when  he  fell  off  from  the  lap  of  the  elderly  lady  who 
was  nursing  him. 

It  was  not  the  fall  that  hurt  him,  but  he  stopped 
with  his  nose  next  to  the  floor,  and  when  he  was  picked 
up  he  had  the  most  discouraged  looking  nose  ever 
seen  in  Lower  Chanceford  Township,  and  he  cariies 
that  nose  to  this  day.  The  nose  is  slightly  flattened 
as  to  the  point,  and  has  a  general  inclination  to  smell 
of  his  left  ear.  Just  after  this  they  named  him  Obe- 
diah  Damon,  his  hind  name  being  Bathron. 

Now,  Bathron  is  a  very  nice  family  cognomen,  but 
the  parents  who  could  have  the  cold-hearted  villainy  to  call  their  son  Obediah 
deserve  the  hearty  reprobation  of  every  man  who  has  any  respect  for  his 
nickname.  Imagine  a  man  sent  upon  the  cold,  blond-haired  charities  of  this 
world  with  the  nickname  of  Oh  !-be-d-- — d  Bathron.  And  that  was  the  first 
name  he  got  at  school.  Though  he  licked  the  boy  who  gave  it  to  him,  the 
nickname  stuck  to  him. 

At  nine  years  of  age  he  commenced  to  fall  out  of  cherry,  pear,  persim- 
mon, and  chestnut  trees  in  their  respective  seasons,  and  in  the  process  broke 
principally  all  the  arms  and  legs  he  had.  Growing  older,  and  taller,  and 
stronger,  he  went  out  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  of 
which  Joshua  Owens  was  Colonel  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  late 
trouble. 

When  Patterson's  colunm  moved  across  the  Potomac  Obediah  had  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it,  but  he  must,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  go  and  look 
on  from  a  point  o  vantage  on  the  canal  bridge  at  Williamsport.  Just  as  he 
was  fully  enjoying  the  situation  the  hand-rail  of  the  bridge  broke  and  let  him 
tumble  into  the  canal,  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  some  friends ;  but  he 
was  in  a  very  damp  and  dilapidated  condition. 

The  three  months  term  being  over,  Mr.  Bathron  went  out  as  first  ser- 
geant in  Company  E,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania.  In 
this  regiment  he  first  distinguished  himself  by  getting  about  half  his  toes 
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uearlj  frozen  off  at  Tenalljtown.  Becoveriug  from  tbis  little  mishap,  he  ^ras 
promoted  to  second  lieutenant  and  went  into  General  McCairs  fight  fit  Drains- 
ville,  where  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  minnie  ball  through  the  left  hip.  It 
was  only  a  small  flesh  woumd,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  be  on  dutj  in 
time  to  get  hit  in  the  left  shoulder  at  LewinsviUe. 

"Now,"  said  Obediah,  "this  kind  of  thing  is  gettiiig  a  little  monotonous. 
Fm  having  nothing  but  hard  luck  all  the  way  through,  and  Fm  getting  kind 
of  tired  of  it." 

"Nevermind,"  said  Captain  Strickland ;  "your  luck  will  change  directly, 
and  you'll  commence  getting  hit  on  the  other  side." 

When  the  regiment  was  landing  on  the  Peninsula  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Obediah,  now  a  first  lieutenant,  succeeded  in  walking  off  the  steamer  Meta- 
mora  in  the  dark  into  thirty*  feet  of  water  in  the  mouth  of  Hampton  Roads. 
A  couple  of  kind-hearted  deck-hands  fished  him  out  with  boat  hooks  and  sat 
him  in  front  of  the  boilers,  where  he  dried  out,  and  went  up  to  tLe  battle  of 
Williamsburgh  in  time  to  get  hit  through  the  fat  part  of  the  right  ai'm.  | 
He  simply  remarked  to  the  sui*geon  who  tied  him  up :  *         | 

"This  one  don't  count.     I  can't  even  get  a  thirty  days'  leave  on  it." 

In  due  time  he  went  into  Fair  Oaks,  and  there  he  got  a  fragment  of  shell 
through  the  right  ankle,  but  it  didn't  break  the  bone,  and  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  a  little  too  quickly,  it  is  true,  but  erysipelas  supervened,  and  he  was 
laid  up  for  three  weeks  at  the  Seminary  Hospital,  Fortress  Monroe,  while  the 
Captain  of  the  company  was  killed  during  the  seven  days'  retieat,  and  Obe- 
diah joined  his  regiment  at  Harrison's  Landing  in  time  to  be  shelled  in  the 
celebrated  night  attack  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  to  get  kicked  on 
the  hip  by  a  mule  scared  out  of  the  Fourth  Ai*my  Corps  train. 

As  he  limped  into  the  hospital  tent  he  casually  remarked : 

"I  do  think  that  when  I  commence  to  have  hard  luck  I  can  have  more  of 
it  to  the  squai'e  inch  than  any  other  man  that  lives." 

The  mule  laid  him  up  about  a  month,  and  then  he  staited  with  his  regi-. 
ment  to  the  battle  of  Chantilly ;  but  he  didn't  get  there.  '  As  he  marched  off 
the  old  steamer  City  of  Richmond  some  one  struck  a  toe  against  a  loose  pul- 
ley block  and  knocked  it  down  from  the  upper  deck  on  top  of  Captain  Rath- 
rou's  head  and  he  w*as  laid  up  for  a  mouth  in  the  City  Hotel  Hospital 
at  Alexandiia.  When  he  got  able  to  join  the  regiment  at  Drakesville,  away 
up  in  Maryland,  he  observed : 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  like  this  thing  very  much.  If  a  fellow  could  only  get 
a  good,  healthy  pelt  that  would  get  him  sent  home  for  a  month  or  two  there 
would  be  some  satisfaction  in  it.  Hang  all  these  little  bits  of  wounds,  I 
say!" 

After  this  he  was  not  hit  until  the  little  fight  at  Oold  Mine  Run.  There 
he  was  shot  through  the  left  breast,  and  just  lived  long  enough  to  say : 

"I've  got  one  that  I  can  go  home  on  now,  boys." 

They  buiied  him  beneath  the  silent  oaks  neai*  the  old  Wilderness  tavern, 
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and  his  men,  as  they  shed  tears  of  regret  over  tlie  grave  of  a  good  soldier 
and  kind-hearted  officer,  all  joined  in  the  sentiment  of  Corporal  Haldeman, 
who  said,  as  they  turned  from  the  lonely  resting  place  of  their  dead  friend 
and  comrade : 

"  He  was  a  bully  good  fellow,  but  he  always  had  hard  lucL    This  was 
the  first  and  last  leave  he  ever  had." 


EMINISCENCE. 


EECENTLT  had  a  talk  with  General  Sidney  Jackman,  the 
ex-Confederate  who  made  himself  famous  during  the  war, 
by  capturing  General  Thomas  Bartholow.  Gbneral  Jack- 
man  is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  but  not  a  line  marks 
his  florid  face.  He  is  short,  stout,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  as 
talkative  as  ever.  He  wears  a  long,  heavy  beard,  and  lets 
his  auburn  hair  fall  over  his  shoulders.  In  a  crowd  he 
would  be  remarked  for  a  nervo-sanguine  temperament  and 
the  determination  indicated  by  the  curve  of  his  chin  and 
the  flash  of  his  eye. 

'  For  some  time  he  has  been  farming  on  the  Blanquos 
river,  about  six  miles  from  San  Marcos,  Texas,  and  pros- 
pering, I  beUeve. 

Before  the  capture  of  General  Bartholow  he  had  been  giving  General, 
then  Colonel  Jackman,  considerable  trouble ;  more,  in  fact,  than  any  one  else. 
He  was  standing  in  his  room  at  headquarters,  in  Glasgow,  Mo.,  late  one  night, 
when  a  soldier  rushed  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed :   • 
"  Jackman  is  coming  with  his  men ! " 

"  All  right,"  he  replied,  grasping  his  pistol  holsters ;  "all  right,  tell  the 
blasted  rebel  rascal  that  Tm  ready  for  him  and  his  crowd." 
"Drop  that  belt!" 

The  command  was  given  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  front 
door.    Bartholow  looked  up  and  into  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  at  full  cock  on 
a  level  with  his  eyes  in  which  gleamed  a  deadly  light. 
"  Jackman,  by  heavens ! "  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  Jackman,"  that  officer  replied,  "and  I  have  come  for  you.  Turn 
those  weapons  over  to  me.  Quick !  If  you  utter  another  word  Til  blow 
your  brains  out.    TouVe  given  me  too  much  trouble  already." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  so  Bartholow  surrendered,  though  with 
commendable  bad  grace.     Guarded  by  Jackman  and  two  others,  he  was  taken 
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directly  past  more  than  five  liundred  men.  The  soldier,  who  had  alarmed 
him,  bad  gone  before  Jackman  appeared. 

On  the  waj  to  Jackman's  camp,  near  Rochport,  the  three  Confederates 
decided  to  dine  with  their  prisoner  at  a  farm-house.  Thej  soon  found  one 
which  appeared  as  if  it  might  be  well  supplied  with  comestibles,  and  they 
entered. 

"  We  want  something  to  eat,  the  four  of  us,"  said  Jackman  to  the  owner 
of  the  place,  an  old  man  with  a  heavy  gray  beard. 

'^Ican^t  give  you  anything,  gentlemen,  though  Pd  like  to;  it^s  against 
the  orders  of  General  Bartholow,"  replied  the  old  farmer. 

"We'll  pay  for  it,"  said  Jackman. 

"But  I  can^t  sell  Confederates  anything.  Oeneral  Bartholow  has  given 
positive  orders  against  it,  and  he  would  flay  me  alive  if  I  should  violate  them. 
You  may  forcibly  take  what  you  want,  but  I  can  neither  sell  nor  give  anything 
to  you." 

"  Perhaps  General  Bartholow  will  countermand  his  orderei,"  said  Jack- 
man.     "  This  is  General  Bartholow." 

"Bartholow!  General  Bartholow!  It  is,  byhokeyl  Well,  this  beats 
all.    Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"  Tve  invited  him  to  camp  to  enjoy  our  hospitality,"  said  Jackman.  Then 
turning  to  Bartholow,  he  asked ;  "  General,  won^t  you  please  let  us  buy  our 
breakfast?" 

"Yes,"  groaned  Bartholow,  suffering  with  chagrin  and  hunger,  "buy 
what  you  want  and  have  it  charged  to  my  account." 

While  they  were  eating  consternation  reigned  in  Bartholow's  camp. 
Where  was  the  Creneral?  Nobody  knew.  At  last  the  truth  dawned — ^he  had 
been  captured.  A  search  was  made  and  he  was  found  with  Colonel  Jackman 
at  his  camp. 

The  boys  in  gray  were  highly  elated  by  the  feat  of  their  favorite  Colonel 
They  all  took  a  look  at  the  "  blue  belly,"  and  some  would  have  injured  him 
but  for  the  intervention  of  .Jackman. 

The  General  stayed  with  the  Confederates  several  days,  messed  with  Col- 
onel Jackman,  and  was  otherwise  hospitably  entertained.  Finally  Jackman 
learned  that  he  was  a  Mason,  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  released  him  on  parole. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  returned  across  the  lines. 

"It  was  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  said  General  Jackman  with  a 
laugh,  when  he  told  the  story. 

"Jackman  is  a  perfect  gentleman."  said  Bartholow. 

The  war  is  over,  and  both  can  afford  to  see  the  good  and  the  humorous. 
Each  made  a  friend,  though  the  circumstances  scarcely  favored  such  a  con^ 
nection.     General  Bartholow  is  now  in  St.  Louis  in  the  commission  business. 
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*HET  were  loaded  upon  the  train;  two  platform  cars 
were  paved  with  them,  forty  on  a  car.  S^ven  cars 
were  so  packed  you  could  not  set  your  foot  among 
them  as  they  lay.  The  roofs  of  the  cars  were  tiled 
with  them,  and  away  we  pounded,  all  day,  all  night, 
into  the  next  morning,  and  then  Nashville.  Half  of 
the  boys  had  not  a  shred  of  a  blanket,  and  it  rained 
steadily,  pitilessly. 

What  do  you  think  of  platform  cars  for  a  tri- 
umphal procession  wherein  to  bear  wounded  heroes  to 
the  tune  of  "The  Soldier's  Return  from  the  Wart" 
But  the  stores  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  the 
gifts  of  such  ladies  as  axe  now,  I  believe,  making  your 
city  a  bethel — a  place  of  angels — kept  the  boys'  hearts 
up  through  all  those  weary,  drizzling  hours. 

It  is  midnight,  and  the  attendants  are  going  through  the  train  with  cof- 
fee, graced  with  milV  and  sugar — think  of  that — two  fresh,  white,  crisp  crack* 
ers  apiece,  and  a  little  taste  of  fruit.  Did  your  hands  prepare  it  dear  ladyT 
I  hope  so,  for  the  little  balance  in  your  favor  is  set  down  in  the  ledger  of 
God. 

Here  they  come  with  a  lantern ;  will  you  go  with  themt  climb  through 
that  window  into  a  car  as  black  as  the  Hole  of  Calcutta.  But  mind  where 
you  step  ;  the  floor  is  one  layer  deep  with  wounded  soldiers.  As  you  swing 
the  lantern  round,  bandages  show  white  and  ghastly  everywhere ;  bandages, 
bandages,  and  now  and  then  a  rusty  spot  of  blood. 

What  worn-out,  faded  faces  look  up  at  you!  They  rouse  like  wounded 
creatures  hunted  down  to  their  lairs  as  you  come.  The  tin  cups  extended  in 
all  sorts  of  hands  but  plump,  strong  ones,  tinkle  all  around  you.  You  are 
fairly  girdled  with  the  tin  cup  horizon.  How  the  dull,  pale  faces  brighten  as 
those  cups  are  filled !  On  we  go,  out  at  one  window,  in  at  another,  stepping 
gingerly  among  mangled  limbs.  We  reach  the  platform  cars,  creaking  with 
their  drenched,  chilled,  bruised  burdens,  and  I  must  tell  you — ^it's  a  shame 
though — that  one  poor  fellow  among  them  lay  with  a  tattered  blanket  pinned 
around  him ;  he  was  literally  "sans  culotte." 
"  How  is  this  ?  "  I  asked. 
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*^  Haven't  got  mj  desoriptiye  list — ^that's  what's  the  matter/'  was  the 
reply. 

Double  allowance  all  around  to  the  occupants  of  the  platforms,  and  we 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  You  should  have  heard  the  ghost 
of  a  cheer  that  fluttered  like  a  feeble  bird  as  we  went  back,  It  was  the  most 
touching  vote  of  thanks  ever  offered ;  there  was  a  little  flash  of  talk  for  a 
minute,  and  all  subsided  into  silence  and  darkness  again.  Wearily  wore  the 
hours  and  heavily  hammered  the  train. 

At  intervals  the  guards  traversed  the  roof  of  the  cars  and  puUedin  the 
worn-out  boys  that  had  jarred  down  to  the  edges — ^pulled  them  in  toward  the 
middle  of  the  cars  without  waking  them  I  Occasionally  one  slips  over  the 
eaves,  I  am  told,  and  is  miserably  crushed.  What  a  homeward  march  is  all 
this  to  set  a  tune  to ! 

By  some  error  in  apportionment  there  was  not  coffee  enough  for  all  on 
deck,  and  two  slips  of  boys  on  the  roof  of  the  car  where  I  occupied  a  cor- 
ner were  left  without  a  drop. 

Whenever  we  stopped,  and  that  was  two  hours  here  and  three  hours 
there,  waiting  for  this  and  for  that — ^there  was  no  hurry,  you  know — and  the 
side  door  was  slid  back  in  its  groove,  I  saw  two  hungry  faces  stretched 
down  over  the  car's  edge,  and  heard  two  feeble  voices  crying: 

<<  We  have  had  nothing  up  here  since  yesterday  noon,  we  two — ^there  are 
only  us  two  boys — ^please  give  us  something.  Haven't  you  got  any  hard 
tack?" 

I  heard  that  pitiful  appeal  to  the  officers  in  charge,  and  saw  those  faces 
till  they  haunted  me,  and  to-day  I  remember  those  plaintive  lines  as  if  I  were 
hearing  a  dirge.  I  felt  in  my  pockets  and  haversack  for  a  cracker,  but  found 
nothing.  I  really  hated  myself  for  having  eaten  my  dinner  and  not  saved  it 
for  them. 

After  a  further  search  I  was  rewarded  with  six  crackers  from  the  Chicago 
Mechanical  Bakery,  and  watching  my  chance  when  Pete's  back  was  turned — 
the  cook,  and  a  smutty  autocrat  was  Pete  in  his  way — ^I  took  a  sly  dip  into 
the  coffee-boiler.  As  the  car  gave  a  lurch  in  the  right  direction,  I  called  from 
the  window : 

<'Boys!"  and  as  I  heard  them  crawling  to  the  edge  I  handed  up  the 
midnight  supper. 

'^  Bully  for  you,"  they  said,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

When  the  train  reached  Nashville,  and  I  climbed  down  to  solid  ground 
again,  I  looked  up  at  the  roof ;  it  was  there,  but  empty.  God  grant  the  boys 
are  with  their  mothers  to-night.  And  how  do  you  like  the  "Bide  of  the 
Wounded  Brigade!" 

THE  END. 
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